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PREFACE 


Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 

on various parts of the world. ‘The purpose of these handbooks 
was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
- for the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as 
distinct from the examination of the problems themselves. Many 
distinguished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the 
.end of 1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Hand- 
book and Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical 
reports. The demand for these books increased rapidly with each 


| I: 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelligence 


~ new issue, and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and 


impartiality. They are now to be found-in Service Establishments 
and Embassies throughout the world, and in the early years after the 
last war were much used by the League of Nations. 
The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
_ and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
_ On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements. The old series does not 
_cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war (e.g. 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few); its 
books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 
_ The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or re- 
edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in the 
Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The books follow, in general, a uniform 
scheme, though minor modifications will be found in particular 
Cases; and they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 
__ The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in a 
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comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; secondly, 
to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy and by 
supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country shall be 
both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, etc.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, the 
Royal. Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) will 
find these Handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 


J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 


1942 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original 
form. 

This volume has been prepared for the Naval Intelligence Division 
at the Cambridge sub-centre (General Editor, Dr H. C. Darby). 
It has been written by Mr S. H. Beaver, Mr I. L. Foster, Dr Alice 
Garnett, Mrs Margaret R. Mann, Mr F. J. Monkhouse, and Dr 
A. E. Moodie, with contributions from Professor A. R. Clapham, 
Mr B. N. Darbyshire and Mr H. A. P. Jensen. The maps and 
diagrams have been drawn by Mr D. J. Bennett and Miss K. S. A. 
Froggatt. ‘The volume has been edited by Mr I. L. Foster. 


E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
June 1945 
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Chapter I 


THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION 


General Features: Distribution of Population (Northern Jugoslavia; Central and 

- Western Jugoslavia; Eastern Jugoslavia): The Growth of Population: Regional 
Variations in the Growth of Population: Towns and Cities: Rural Settlement: 
_ Bibliographical Note 


GENERAL FEATURES 


The population of Jugoslavia at the end of 1938 was officially 
estimated at 15,630,000, so that the average density over the whole 
country was 163 per sq. mile or 63 per sq. km. The following table 
shows how this compares with neighbouring countries: 


Estimates of Population on 31 December 1938 





. Area Density Density 
Country Population in sq. km. per sq. km. per sq. mile 
Italy* 43,509,000 310,000 140 363 
Roumania 19,852,000 295,000 67 174 
Hungaryt 9,078,000 93,000 98 254 
Greece 7,107,000 130,000 55 142 
Austria} 6,760,000 84,000 81 210 
Bulgaria 6,371,000 103,000 62 161 























Source: Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, p. 18 (Geneva, 


1939). 
* Date of estimate, March 1939. + 1937 frontiers. 
t 1937 frontiers; date of estimate, June 1938. 


The Jugoslav population density of 163 per sq. mile is relatively 
low as compared with that of the industrialized countries of north- 
western and central Europe, e.g. 373 per sq. mile in Germany and 
505 per sq. mile in the United Kingdom, but it is comparable with 
those of the other countries of south-eastern Europe, e.g. Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Greece, where population growth has been retarded 
owing to a number of physical, historical and economic causes, 
which range from the small amount of tillable land to the lack 
of industrialization. The latter, in turn, resulted both from lack of 
contact with western Europe while the areas were under Turkish 
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rule, and from the relatively small natural endowment in coal 
and iron. The population density is not, however, very much 
less than that of the more purely agricultural countries of western 
Europe, such as Denmark (228 per sq. mile) and France (197 per 
sq. mile). 7 

Three-quarters of the effective working population was engaged 
in agriculture according to the census of 1931, and only about 
one-eighth in industry (including mining) and commerce. The 
distribution of the working population by occupation groups was 
as follows: 

















1931 Census 1921 Census 
Category 
Totals Percentages | Percentages | 
Agriculture 5,083,160 
Fishing 5,399 703 78:9 
Forestry 10,329 
Mining and Industry 737,002 10°8 9°9 
Commerce and Finance 169,964 2°5 \ 
Communications 102,385 rs 4°3 
Public services, liberal professions 
and armed forces 305,770 46 3°8 
Others 288,606 Ass a°7 
Total 6,682,615 100°0 1000 | 











Based on official sources. 


Note: 'The 1921 percentages have been computed for dependants as well. 


Compared with the census of 1921, the number of people depen- 
dent on agriculture shows a relative decline. The other classes, on 
the contrary, show increases both in actual and relative figures, the 
numbers dependent on industry increasing by 32:4%, those depen- 
dent on commerce, finance and communications by 32:9%, and 
public services by 28%, whereas agriculturists increased by only 
15°8%, although this involved an increase of 1-5 million pecple. 
Although the drift to industry is still in a comparatively youthful 
stage, the changes in the population groups are important and 
clear. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Several main features emerge from a study of the map showing the 
distribution of population (Fig. 1). ‘There are two main belts of 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 1931 
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Fig. 1. The distribution of population in Jugoslavia, 1931 
Based on A. Melik, ‘La densité du peuplement en Yougoslavie’, Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Ljubljana, 
1940, pp. 84-104 (Ljubljana, 1940). 
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dense population, of which the more important coincides broadly 
with the northern foot-hills and lowlands along the rivers Drava, 
Sava, Danube and 'Tisa, while the second belt extends along the 
Morava valley and continues into the upper Vardar drainage 
system around Skoplje and Tetovo. These two belts lie almost at 
right angles to each other and meet in the region of Belgrade and 
Smederevo. A third but less marked belt of relatively dense popu- 
lation lies along the Adriatic shore. 

_ The largest continuous belt of scanty population lies in the 
mountainous region which separates the Adriatic coastlands from 
the well populated riverine lowlands mentioned above. This belt 
lies partly in the karst region of bare limestone mountains which 
rise from the coastlands, and partly in the zone of rugged forested 
mountains which adjoin the karst on the north-east. Other moun- 
tainous regions of scanty population are to be found at opposite ends 
of the country; in eastern and southern Serbia, where a strip of 
scanty population lies along the Bulgarian frontier (with the exception 
of the 'Timok drainage area), and in the high Alps of Slovenia in 
the extreme north-west. 

Parts of the lowlands are also scantily peopled, mainly in the areas 
where flood-water is still troublesome, as, for instance, in the angle 
between the rivers Drava and Danube (Baranja), and in the corre- 
sponding position between the rivers Sava and Danube (Srem or 
Syrmia); but on the other hand, the waterless and infertile sand- 
dunes of the Deliblato district in the Banat (see vol. 1, pp. 39-40) 
likewise show a low population density. 

Generally speaking, the density of population is greatest where 
physical conditions are most favourable for agriculture, and lowest 
where relief, soil:and climate are unfavourable; but there are some 
conspicuous exceptions which are largely a result of past historical 
circumstances, including in some cases the conditions of land tenure. 
For example, the very highest population densities are not found on 
the rich level black soils of the Pannonian plain (the Vojvodina), but 
on the foot-hills bordering the plain, especially on the vine-clad hills 
of the Croatian Zagorje in the Krapina drainage area, where densities 
of 310 to 390 per sq. mile occur. Further, certain lowland areas 
in southern Serbia (Vardarska banovina), which were under Turkish 
tule until 1912, have a relatively low population density in spite of 
favourable physical conditions for agriculture. 

The following table gives the density of population by banovine, 
but owing to the large size of the administrative units the figures 
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are too general to be more than a rough guide to the population 
distribution: 


Population of Fugoslavia by banovine, 31 March 1931 











: Area _ Pp ] 
Banovina inst ons se Per sq.km. er sq. mile 

Dravska 15,849 1,144,298 72 186 
Drinska 27,845 1,534,739 55 142 
Dunavska 31,229 2,387,295 76 197 
Moravska 25,466 1,435,584 56 145 
Primorska 19,653 901,660 46 119 
Savska 40,536 2,704,383 67 174. 
Vardarska 36,672 1,574,243 artaedts IiI 
Vrbaska 18,917 1,037,382 55 142 
Zetska 30,997 925,516 30 78 
Belgrade (prefecture) 378 288,938 764. 1,979 

Jugoslavia 247,542 13,934,038 56 145 























Based on official sources. 


Apart from the prefecture of Belgrade, where the population is 
almost entirely urban, it will be seen that the highest densities are 
to be found in the Dunavska, Dravska and Savska banovine which 
combine considerable areas of fertile foot-hills and lowlands, with 
a longer period of relatively tranquil historical and economic develop- 
ment than has fallen to the lot of the rest of the kingdom. The 
lowest densities are found in the Zetska, Vardarska and Primorska 
banovine where difficult physical conditions are often combined with 
a primitive stage of economic and cultural development. In the other 
banovine, the population density is very close to the mean forthe 
whole country. In the following detailed account the regions 
described are, broadly speaking, those which appear in the physical 
description in vol. 1 of this Handbook (Fig. 2, and see vol. 1, pp. 
21-120). 

I Northern Fugoslavia (Regions A, B, C): 
(a) ‘The mountain country of Slovenia 
(6) The hills and plains of Croatia and Slavonia, north of 
the river Sava 
(c) The plains of the Danube basin (the Vojvodina) 
II Central and Western Fugoslavia (Regions D and E): 
(2) ‘The Adriatic Coast and Islands 


(6) ‘The western Dinaric region (the Karst) 
(c) ‘The eastern Dinaric region 
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Fig. 2. The physical regions of Jugoslavia 7 
Based on 1 : 1,000,000, G.S.G.S. Series 2758, Sheets L 33 and 34, and K 33 and 34 (1941). 


The account of the regional distribution of population in Jugoslavia in the main follows the demarcation of ntyaicll eee eee 
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III Eastern Fugoslavia (Regions F, G, H): 
(a) ‘The Morava region 
(b) ‘The mountains of north-east Serbia 


(c) The Drim drainage area 
(d) The Vardar region 


I NORTHERN JUGOSLAVIA (Regions A, B, C) 


(a) The mountain country of Slovenia 


Owing to the great contrasts of relief in Slovenia, the distribution 
of population shows noteworthy variations within short distances 
(Plates 1, 2,3). The rugged Alpine heights of the Karavanke chain 
along the north-west frontier, the adjacent lofty Savinjska range and 
the Kamnik Planina, together with the north-western end of the 
Gorenjsko range around the great 'Triglav peaks (9,393 ft.) have fewer 
than 65 inhabitants per sq. mile, in contrast to a population density of 
over 200 per sq. mile in the Sava valley which they overlook, between 
Jesenice and Ljubljana. The crystalline massifs, e.g. Pohorje, 
between the river Drava and the Savinja tributary of the Sava, also 
have a relatively scanty population, their cool moist heights being 
covered with coniferous forests interspersed with pasture land. On 
the other hand, the Tertiary hill country, between the rivers Mura 
and Drava, which is continued south of the Maribor-Ptuj basin on 
the Drava river, has a population density of over 200 per sq. mile, 
which is somewhat remarkable considering the broken relief, while 
even the less fertile limestone hills south of the Sava river, between 
Ljubljana and Zidani Most, show densities of 130 to 190 per sq. mile. 
This hill country is noted for its careful and diversified agriculture, 
where viticulture mingles with the cultivation of more hardy fruits, 
such as apples, plums and pears, and where animal husbandry, 
_ particularly for dairy cattle and pigs, has attained a high standard 
of excellence (see pp. 105-8, 110-12). 

The highest densities in Slovenia (200-300 per sq. mile) are to 
be found along the river valleys and especially in the three fertile 
basins of Ljubljana-Kranj, Maribor-Ptuj and Celje, where prosperous 
agriculture is combined with industrial development. ‘The indus- 
trialized region around the Trbovlje coalfield also shows a high 
density, while the lowlands along the river Mura have a serried 
population engaged solely in agriculture. 

Industrial development on a small scale, especially concerned with 
metal-working and wood-working, began at a relatively early date 
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in Slovenia in order to supplement the resources of the soil, but the 
main advance came only during the present century, though forestry 
was well established during the nineteenth century. The textile and 
metallurgical industries, together with the timber, paper, chemical 
and various other industries, provide a livelihood for about a quarter 
of the working population of Slovenia. ‘The development of these 
industries has been greatly aided by the installation of an electrical 
transmission system, using power derived mainly from the rivers 
Drava and Sava, which supplements the considerable coal and lignite 
resources, though the lack of coking-coal proves a great handicap. 
The widespread use of electricity enables the factories to be scattered, 
and it is noteworthy that industrial development has not led to any 
marked concentration of the population. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the distribution of 
population in Slovenia is its dispersion. Apart from the four centres 
of Ljubljana, Maribor, Celje and 'T'rbovlje, there are no communes 
with over 10,000 inhabitants, and very few with over 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. Even well-known centres with famous industries are quite 
small. For example, along the Sava valley, Litija with its textile 
manufactures, has only 4,470 inhabitants in the whole commune;* 
further upstream in the Ljubljana-Kranj basin, Medvode with its 
paper mills and paint factories has only 2,860 inhabitants, Kranj, 
with textile and rubber works, las 4,190; on the eastern edge of the 
basin, the tourist centre of Kamnik, at the end of a branch railway 
from Ljubljana, with explosives and metal industries, has 2,550 
inhabitants; farther up the Sava valley the well-known textile centre 
of 'T'rzié has only 3,240 inhabitants, while Jesenice, with one of the 
largest iron and steel concerns in the whole country, has 6,380 
inhabitants. Market centres and tourist centres are also small, the 
well-known market town of Ptuj on the river Drava having only 
4,260 inhabitants, while a frequented tourist centre such as Bled in 
the Gorenjsko, which attracts over 20,000 tourists annually, has a 
permanent population of only 2,750. 

Statistics of the average size of commune also emphasize their 
small number of inhabitants. Three-quarters of the communes 
in Slovenia have fewer than 1,000 inhabitants, while 83°% of the 
population live in communes of less than 5,000 inhabitants (see 
p- 57). ‘There is, however, no means of ascertaining from the census 
returns to what extent the population of the communes is nucleated, 
except for a very few cases where separate figures are given for old 


* Figures are from the 1931 census. 
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established market-towns, such as Ptuj. The actual villages are often 
very small indeed, and scattered farms are common (see pp. 56—70). 

True urban centres are few in number in Slovenia, as in Jugoslavia 
generally. The three most important towns, Ljubljana, Maribor, 
and Celje, are old established centres of population, each lying at 
a meeting point of routes and serving as a market centre for a fertile 
basin and the surrounding fertile hill-country, as well as fulfilling 
commercial, industrial, administrative and other functions. All 
three may be looked upon as regional capitals, though there is a 
great difference in their size. 

Ljubljana (59,767) is essentially a route centre, where the roads 
from the head of the Adriatic directed towards the Vienna basin 
cross the water route of the Sava. Originally a Roman military 
colony, later a flourishing medieval trading city, it received a new 
lease of life from the construction of railways in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and from the establishment of new industries 
in its immediate neighbourhood. In spite of its diversified manu- 
factures (see p. 502), it is a commercial rather than an industrial 
city. As the capital of the Dravska banovina, it may be looked upon 
as the political, commercial and intellectual capital of Slovenia. It 
was the administrative centre of the old Austrian province of Carniola. 

Maribor (33,331), though smaller than Ljubljana, has very similar 
functions. It lies in a comparable position, since the main railway 
line to Vienna continues northwards from Ljubljana and crosses the 
river Drava at Maribor. Though less important both administra- 
tively and commercially than Ljubljana, the town is an important 
agricultural centre, and has diverse and well-developed industries 
(see p. 503). 

Celje, with a nucleus of only 7,602 inhabitants, has a further 9,552 
in its somewhat scattered suburbs. In spite of a long history dating 
back to Roman times, it is less important than its neighbouring 
rivals, partly because its fertile basin is smaller, and partly because 
it stands on a less important river; though like the other two, it lies 
on the Adriatic-Vienna main railway line. Its industries include the 
manufacture of machinery and other metal goods, ceramics, timber 
products, spirituous liquors, etc. 


(b) The hills and plains of Croatia and Slavonia, north of the river Sava 


The part of Croatia-Slavonia which lies north of the river Sava 
has a somewhat curious distribution of population. High population 
densities are concentrated in the broken hill-country of Croatia north 
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of Zagreb in the north-west corner of the area (260-390 per sq. 
mile), while the fertile flood plains along the rivers Drava and 
Sava, known as Podravina and Posavina respectively, have a much 
lower density (130-195 per sq. mile). The same moderate densities 
are found over the greater part of the hill-country between the two 
rivers, which constitutes Slavonia as distinct from the part of Croatia 
north of the river Sava, although conditions of relief and soils are 
broadly similar in both sections of the hill-country. The marshy 
and poorly drained character of much of the flood plains accounts 
for their relatively scanty population, but complex historical, 
economic and human factors must be adduced to explain the dif- 
ferences in population density between the north-west or Croatian 
corner and the Slavonian section of the hilly zone. Owing to the more 
easterly position of Slavonia, it was more exposed to perils than the 
Zagreb region, and it was largely depopulated during the ‘Turkish 
wars. Moreover, economically the position was far less favourable 
than in the north-west corner, which lies athwart the shortest route 
between the Mediterranean lands and the central Danubian basin, 
and nearer to the more advanced and economically well-developed 
parts of Europe. Lastly, systems of land tenure were more favourable 
to small holdings in the western part of the area and consequently 
to a high density of population.* 

The main belt of high density extends northwards from the river 
Sava in the neighbourhood of Zagreb to the river Drava, and across 
the latter to the Mura river to include the region known as Med- 
jumurje. On the west it extends to the Slovene frontier, which it 
crosses. On the east a line joining Zagreb to the junction of the 
Mura with the Drava, near Koprivnica, roughly marks the limit of 
the most densely populated area, but fairly high densities of 195-260 
per sq. mile are found farther east, in a triangle whose corners are 
approximately at Zagreb, Koprivnica and Virovitica. 'This hilly 
region on the Croat-Slovene border is the largest area of Jugoslavia 
with a population density of over 260 per sq. mile. Even here, high 
forested massifs, such as the Medvednica, north-west of Zagreb, 
the IvanS¢ica east of Krapina, and the Kalnicko Gorje south-east 
of VaraZdin, interrupt the continuity of settlement, and render the 
concentration into the rest of the area even more striking. ‘The 
Krapina drainage area, known as the Prigorje along the river and 
the Zagorje in the more hilly district farther north, is peppered with 


* The north-west corner was also part of Slavonia until the Battle of Mohacs, 
but with the Turkish conquest of the eastern section, it was united to what remained 
of Croatia, and Zagreb became the capital of Croatia. 





Plate 1. Kamnik, Slovenia 


With its well-built two-storied houses and its position in a fertile valley sur- 
rounded by high mountains, this small town is typical of Slovenia, and resembles 
many towns of the eastern Alps. 





Plate 2. Ljubljana, view from the citadel 





Plate 3. Vrhnika, near Ljubljana, Slovenia 


Vrhnika, formerly Oberlaibach and known to the Romans as Nauportus, lies on 
road and rail routes connecting the Adriatic ports of Trieste and Fiume with the 
Danubian lowlands. It is also a small market centre, serving as an exchange point at 
the junction of the fertile polje of Ljubljana and semi-karstic mountains. 





Plate 4. Petrovaradiri 
The old fortress is situated on the northern side of the Fru&ka Gora in Slavonia. 


‘The town of Petrovaradin played its part in the w 
defeated there by Prince E 


Novi Sad across the river. 


e wars against the Turks, who were 
ugene in 1706, but it lost in commercial importance to 
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small villages and farmhouses, and so also is the hill-country of the 
Medjumurje. In both areas, the rich diversified agriculture with 
an emphasis on fruit-growing is similar to that already described 
in regard to the neighbouring part of Slovenia, and population is 
similarly extremely disseminated. East of a line connecting Zagreb 
with Koprivnica, however, population is nucleated into large villages, 
and these also occur in the low-lying country round VaraZdin and 
in the low-lying eastern part of Medjumurje. 

The hill-country further east, comprising Slavonia proper, 
includes the crystalline massifs of Moslavina, Papuk, Psunj, Dilj and 
the small Fruska Gora which are still largely forested; actually about 
one-quarter of the surface remains under forests which are naturally 
scantily populated, in spite of the presence of some important centres 
of the timber industry. On the other hand, the fertile loess soils 
of the lower levels give rise to very productive agriculture which 
supports large nucleated settlements. 

Podravina and Posavina, where they are drained or where the 
land is naturally above flood level, also give rise to very remunera- 
tive agriculture. Population here tends to be aligned in street villages 
which accompany the roads running along the zones of contact 
between the hill-country and the flood plain, and in some places one 
street village follows another without perceptible break. ‘The building 
of railways along approximately the same two lines has aided the 
growth of these settlements, and especially of the small market towns. 

In Croatia-Slavonia as a whole, 42% of the population live in 
large communes of 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, the size of the village 
thus presenting a marked contrast with that of Slovenia, and also 
with that of the Zagreb area. It is often difficult to say whether a 
large commune should be classed as a large village or as a small 

town, especially in the extreme eastern section of Slavonia known as 
Srem. Only 5% of the people live in communes of less than 2,000. 

Of the towns, Zagreb the old capital of Croatia and the head- 
quarters of the Savska banovina is easily the most important. With 
185,581 inhabitants in 1931, it was the second largest city of Jugo- 
slavia and was still growing very quickly. It is not only a junction 
of routes, being situated at the crossing point of the F iume-Budapest 
railway line with the line of movement up the Sava valley, but also 
it is essentially an exchange town where the products of the moun- 
tains meet those of the plains. As its immediate neighbourhood 
is also very productive, the city developed important commercial 
interests which antedated those of Belgrade by several centuries; in 
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fact, the business transacted on its Bourse is equal in value to that 
of Belgrade and Ljubljana combined. A busy industrial town (see 
Pp. 519), it is also the headquarters for many firms whose factories are 
situated elsewhere. As a cultural centre it has had some importance 
since the establishment of its bishopric in 1093, but its intellectual 
life was particularly associated during the nineteenth century with 
the development of the Southern Slav movement, and its university 
was founded only in 1874 (see p. 518). 

None of the other towns rivals Zagreb in size; Osijek, the next 
largest, has 40,337 inhabitants (see p. 507), and most of the others 
have between 10,000 and 15,000. With but a few exceptions, the 
towns are arranged in two lines, a northerly one along the Drava 
valley and a southerly one along the Sava valley. Only a few are 
actually at the water’s edge, the majority being situated beyond reach 
of the floods at suitable exchange points between the uplands and 
the flood plain. Most of the towns are primarily small market 
centres, but many are rapidly becoming industrialized, mainly owing 
to good transport facilities. A few smaller centres have grown up at 
crossing points between these two riverine lines. 

Along the Drava valley, Varazdin (14,612), with important factories 
for clothing, impregnation of wood and tanning, looks across 7 miles 
of flood plain to Cakovac (6,190), the chief centre of the Medjumurje. 
Further south-east Koprivnica (9,472) with food and chemical 
industries, lies about 7 miles south of the Drava river at the crossing 
point of the Drava valley railway and the main line from Zagreb to 
Budapest. Continuing downstream, Virovitica (10,652), about 9 
miles from the river, is also a minor industrial centre, with food 
and timber industries predominating, the former depending for 
supplies on the flood plain, and the latter on the forested hills. 
Na&Sice (10,600), one of the main centres of the Slavonian timber 
industries, also lies on this line of contact, though the flood plain 
is here so wide that the town is 14 miles from the river. In contrast 
to these small centres, Osijek actually stands on the banks of the 
Drava and owes much of its importance to its position as a bridge 
town, though the old fortress and ‘upper town’ are both situated at 
a safe distance above the floods. ‘The Osijek crossing was utilized 
as early as Roman times, its importance throughout the centuries 
lying in the linkage of the fertile lowlands of Srem (Syrmia) with 
the Pannonian lands of old civilization, west of the broad and marshy 
flood plain of the Danube. With the development of the loess plains 
of the Vojvodina east of the north-south stretch of the Danube, and 
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the building of bridges over the Danube itself further downstream, 
Osijek became relatively less important. It has also lost the admini- 
strative functions which it performed as the capital of Slavonia 
in Hungarian times, but it remains a regional capital and is a 
commercial and industrial centre of some note, with engineering, 
chemical, textile and timber industries. Below the confluence of 
the Drava with the Danube lie Borovo and Vukovar (10,862). The 
former was ‘made’ in the 1930’s by the establishment of the Bat’a 
footwear and rubber factories; the latter has textile manufactures. 
The historic towns of Petrovaradin and Karlovci (Carlowitz), 
hemmed in by the Fruska Gora, have each only about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Along the Sava valley the towns are rather smaller in size, with 
the outstanding exception of Zagreb, whose sphere of influence 
extends so widely that the growth of smaller centres has possibly 
been hindered. Slavonski Brod (13,780), with engineering and 
timber industries, and Sremska Mitrovica (13,839), with flour mills, 
breweries, and furniture industries, are the only towns with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants along the river between Zagreb and Zemun 
(see p. 520). 
~The median line of towns includes Krizevci (7,035), Bjelovar 
(10,250), both market towns, Daruvar (7,930), technically a village 
(Vanjski Daruvar) but with an important glass industry, Pozega 
(7,125) and Vinkovci (13,267), both small market town and manu- 
facturing centres. 

In Srem the population is so highly nucleated that many agricul- 
tural villages are as large as small towns, and number upwards of 
5,000 inhabitants. Ruma (13,403), the largest of them, with several 
banks and a number of flour mills, performs the functions of a 
market town. 


(c) The plains of the Danube basin (the Vojvodina) 


The fertile expanses of the Vojvodina have a fairly high population 
density, except in Baranja, where much marshy land still remains, 
and in the Deliblato sand-dune area in the south-east of the Banat, 
where densities fall below 130 per sq. mile. The greater part of the 
Banat, however, has densities of 130-194 per sq. mile, while Backa 
has the highest densities (194-260 per sq. mile), the higher limit of 
this range being reached in the southern part of Batka. In the latter 
area, soils are amongst the best in the Vojvodina, while water supply 
and communications are better than elsewhere. The rather large 
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holdings of the Vojvodina and the relatively low birth-rate prevent 
the population from achieving the densities found in north-west 
Croatia. 

In Baranja, population is nucleated into large villages of the 
‘spider-web’ type found in Srem and northern Serbia, and these are 
mainly fairly old settlements, situated well away from the flood 
plains, either along the main highways of the interfluve between 
the Drava and Danube rivers, or at the foot of the loess plateau 
between Beli Manastir and Batina. 

In both Batka and Baranja, population is mainly nucleated into 
large villages and towns, whose recent origin is betrayed by their 
formal rectangular ground-plan (see p. 68). ‘There is, however, a 
moderate sprinkling of isolated farmhouses, which, with their sur- 
rounding lands, were also part of regular planning schemes, and 
they are aligned along farm-tracks which form a rectangular network. 
This rectangular pattern of the countryside is especially noticeable 
in the Backa west of the river 'Tisa. 

The chief towns are fairly well distributed throughout Backa and 
the Banat; they tend to follow lines of communication, such as the 
Danube and Tisa rivers, though usually they stand at the edge of 
the flood plain rather than on the banks of these difficult rivers, 
which are liable to floods in spite of their artificial embankments. 
In some cases, towns and villages followed rather than preceded the 
railways and canals. 

The largest town of the Vojvodina, and the third largest of Jugo- 
slavia, namely Subotica, is, however, remote from rivers and canals 
alike, but owing to its central position in the most productive part 
of the great plain, it has long acted as a commercial collecting centre. 
Its sphere of influence, however, was considerably narrowed after 
1918 in consequence of the placing of an international frontier within 
6 or 7 miles of the town. Increased industrial developments have 
helped to maintain its prosperity, though it has grown only by 10% 
since 1921. Its industries are mainly connected with agriculture 
and include flour-milling, meat-preserving, the manufacture of 
starch, fertilizers, soap, shoes, and machinery (see p. 515). Like 
the majority of the towns of the Vojvodina, and indeed of the 
Pannonian plain generally, it covers a large area, and its broad 
streets are lined by single-storey houses, situated usually in fairly 
large gardens, except for a small area in the centre of the town. 
About half the population of 100,058 consists of agricultural workers 
and their families, an unusual state of affairs for a town, but which 
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helps to account for its exceptionally large size. The other large 
towns of the Vojvodina have a similar semi-rural character, though 
many have important manufactures, mainly based on agriculture. 

The next largest town of the Vojvodina, Novi Sad (63,915) at 
-a bridging point of the Danube, is the chief commercial, industrial 
and intellectual centre of the southern part of the Vojvodina (see 
p. 506). Novi Sad has grown very rapidly since 1921, chiefly owing 
to the development of its industries, which are favoured by excep- 
tionally good communications by river, rail, and road; the main line 
from Belgrade to Budapest crosses the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal, 
and the only really good road of Jugoslavia crosses the Danube at 
this point. Its industries include flour-milling, distilling, the manu- 
facture of confectionery, soap, toys, as well as textiles and engineering. 
A comparatively new town, as its name implies, founded at the 
end of the seventeenth century, it became the cultural centre for 
the Serbs in Hungary; its importance grew with the drainage of the 
southern part of Backa and with the improvement in communi- 
cations. Besides largely controlling the agricultural trade of the 
southern Bac¢ka, it is also an important collecting centre for the noted 
wines of the FruSka Gora across the river, and it has far outstripped 
the two small towns of the Fruska Gora, Petrovaradin (Plate 4) and 
Karlovci, which have little room to spread. 

None of the other centres of the Vojvodina approaches Subotica 
and Novi Sad either in size or importance. Sombor (32,334), well 
supplied by local railways to the east of the Danube flood plain, and 
a centre of the cattle trade (see p. 514), grew by only 3% between 
1921 and 1931; Topola (15,059), equidistant like Subotica from the 
Danube and Tisa, is also only of local importance. Apatin (13,416), 
on one of the few pieces of reasonably firm land near the Danube, 
is a small commercial and industrial centre, which is also noted for 
its fisheries. 

There are a number of small urban centres along the Kralja Petra I 
Canal, such as Crvenka (7,024), with noted sugar mills, Kula (10,314), 
Novi Vrbas (8,361), with sugar and vegetable oil mills, and Srbobran 
(15,543). Further south, OdZaci (6,020) has hemp and jute mills. 

On both sides of the Tisa river there are urban centres which 
grew up mainly as shipping ports for the produce of the plain. 
Those on the west or Backa side are larger and more numerous than 
those in the Banat. In the north of Batka, Stara Kanjiza (19,108) 
faces its new counterpart of Novi Kanjiza, also known as Novi 
KneZevac (4,230), in the Banat. Ten miles further south lies Senta 
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(31,969), a great grain market (see p. 511), where the main railway 
from Budapest to Bucharest crosses the Tisa; the same distance 
south again lie Ada (12,967) and Mol (11,715), which are separated 
from each other by little more than a mile, while Backo Petrovo Selo 
(11,038) lies another 6 miles to the south. ‘The same distance 
separates the latter from Stari Bece] (20,519), which is about 34 miles 
distant from Novi Beéej (7,100) on the Banat side of the Tisa and 
slightly downstream. 

In the Banat the most important towns are the rail-junctions and 
collecting centres of Petrovgrad (32,831), Vr8ac (29,411), Velika 
Kikinda (28,400) and Panéevo (22,089). Petrovgrad (which was 
formerly known as Veliki Betkerek) stands on the canalized Bega 
and has important industries, which include sugar-refining, flour- 
milling, the preparation of edible oils, canned foods, engineering and 
brick-working (see p. 509). VrSac also has brick-works and food 
industries, and is a noted centre for the wine trade, as it lies at the 
foot of a small group of hills which are outliers of the Carpathians 
and famous for their wine. Velika Kikinda lies at the junction of 
two important railway lines from Budapest (via Szeged and Subotica 
respectively) which merge here to form a single route to Bucharest. 
It has important brick-works and flour mills. Pancéevo, on the left 
bank of the Tamis river just before it reaches the Danube, has 
become practically a suburb of Belgrade, thanks to the construc- 
tion of the great bridge across the Danube in 1935. It forms part 
of the prefecture of Belgrade and has growing industries, ranging 
from engineering, motor-works, brick and glass manufactures, to 
textiles and flour-milling. 


I] CENTRAL AND WESTERN JUGOSLAVIA (Regions D and E) 


(a) The Adriatic Coast and Islands 


The distribution of population along the coasts and on the islands 
shows many features which are unusual elsewhere in Jugoslavia, but 
which are familiar throughout the Mediterranean basin, especially 
where good harbours are backed by mountains rising steeply from the 
coast. Except for a few limited areas where lowlands providing 
tillable soil are found at some distance from the actual shore, the 
greater part of the population is nucleated in urban centres lying at 
the water’s edge. 

Owing to the small amount of land available for agriculture, the 
population throughout the ages has tended to supplement its income 
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by utilizing the sea in various ways. Fishing has always been fairly 
important, though as the Mediterranean Sea is not particularly rich 
in fish, the seamanship acquired through fishing was put to other 
uses from very early times, both piracy and trading having figured 
_ prominently in the history of the coast. The shores of both mainland 
and islands are studded with little walled towns adorned with 
magnificent medieval and Renaissance palaces, churches and civic 
buildings erected with the profits derived from trade in past times. 
- Most of these towns are now moribund, apart from the tourist 
industry, which brought considerable prosperity to many, especially 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. he chief hindrance to the economic 
development of the Jugoslav coastlands in modern times lies, of 
course, in the great physical difficulty of providing adequate com- 
munications with the interior hinterland, owing to the height and 
width of the mountain barrier which separates the Adriatic Sea from 
the well-populated lowlands of the north-eastern part of the country. 
In earlier days, when no attempt was made to move bulky commo- 
dities by land, this barrier was not so serious a handicap. 

Population density along the coast of the mainland varies, there- 
fore, not only with the amount of tillable land available, but also 
with the ease of access inland. In the islands it varies directly with 
the amount of fertile soil. Agriculture, or rather horticulture, of a 
Mediterranean type and thus mainly concerned with tree-crops, is 
carried on wherever soil is available or can be made available through 
the construction of artificial terraces, but even in some of the islands 
there are outcrops of bare limestone which defy cultivation and 
where even sheep and goats can scarcely obtain a meagre living. 
Most of the soil is associated with deposits of Flysch, which occur 
in the depressions (synclines) between the limestone ridges. 


Mainland. The short strip of coast between SuSak and Novi 
has the highest population density of the whole littoral (over 260 
per sq. mile), owing on the one hand to the development of the port 
of SuSak, and on the other to the comparatively favourable conditions 
for agriculture. Behind SuSak, the Dinaric mountain barrier is at 
its lowest and narrowest, and one of the few double-tracked railway 
lines of Jugoslavia leads inland from SuSak (16,111), the second 
port of the country, with growing industries (see p. 338). ‘The region 
south-east of Su’ak, around Bakar Bay, seems likely to develop 
industrially in the future, and the small tourist resort of Kraljevica 
(3,000) already has a shipbuilding establishment. ‘There are two 
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main cultivated and densely populated areas south-east of Bakar Bay, 
the more important lying in the Vinodol depression, some 15 miles - 
long, which runs parallel to the coast between Bakar Bay on the 
north-west and Novi (about 2,600) on the south-east (see vol. 1, 
pp. 131-2). Here small villages succeed each other at close intervals, 
especially along the road which traverses the depression. ‘The valley 
and its bordering slopes are highly cultivated, the vine predominating 
—as the name Vinodol implies. A high, steep and sparsely populated 
ridge separates the Vinodol from the densely populated coastal strip, 
where intensive agriculture is supplemented by a modern tourist 
industry, especially at Crikvenica (4,790), which has an excellent 
sandy bathing-beach. 

The next stretch of the coast, between Novi and Novi Grad, a 
distance of about 73 miles as the crow flies, is the most scantily 
peopled section of the coast. Population densities nowhere rise above 
130 per sq. mile, and north of Karlobag they fall below 55 per sq. 
mile, and are thus among the lowest to be found anywhere in 
Jugoslavia. The lofty Velebit Mountains rise steeply from the shore 
and cut off this sector from the interior except at four points where 
roads of a sort reach the sea; but even the best of these has not 
sufficed to raise the size of its terminus, Senj, an old pirate strong- 
hold, to more than 3,070, in spite of its good bathing beach and 
growing tourist industry. Unlike the conditions prevailing in most 
of the coastal strip, population tends to be dispersed in small villages. 
These are arranged in three lines, along the coast, along the longi- 
tudinal road which usually runs a mile or two inland, and along 
the upper limit of cultivation at its junction with rough pasture or 
woodland. 

South of Novi Grad, the population density increases and is 
between 130 and 195 per sq. mile as far south as the Gulf of Kotor, 
beyond which it drops slightly. This long stretch of coast contains 
a few large urban concentrations, as at Split, Sibenik and Dubrovnik, 
where access inland is relatively easy. ‘The width of this compara- 
tively densely populated belt varies considerably from place to place. 
Between Novi Grad, near the mouth of the Zrmanyja river, and OmiS 
near the mouth of the Cetina, a moderately well populated country- 
side extends inland for a maximum distance of some 27 miles, 
reaching its greatest development in the Primorje-Zagora region 
behind Sibenik and Split. The main mountain barrier lies well back 
_ from the coast in this area, and though the relief consists of a succes- 

sion of flattened limestone ridges, alternating with Flysch-filled 





Plate 5. Cavtat 


Cavtat, formerly known as Ragusa Vecchia, lies on the site of the old Roman town 
of Epidaurus; the Roman town was destroyed by the Avars in the seventh century 
and the surviving inhabitants subsequently settled at Ragusa (Dubrovnik). The 
present town is typically Mediterranean in architecture and is the centre of a local 


wine industry. 





Plate 6. Knin 
Situated about 80 miles north of Split, Knin was formerly an important fortress 
town on the borders of Dalmatia and Bosnia. It is now chiefly important as the 
junction of the Lika railway to Split with the line to Prijedor. In its closely crowded 
houses the town shows the penetration of Mediterranean influences. 





Plate 7.. Trebinje 


‘Trebinje, which is a market town of considerable local importance in Hercegovina, 
stands on the river T'rebiSnjica at the point where it emerges into the Popovo polje. 
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Plate 8. Cetinje 


Surrounded by barren mountains of karstic limestone, the former capital of 
Montenegro is situated in a small polje at an altitude of 2,100 ft. 
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depressions, there is more lowland here than in any other part 
of the coastlands, a fact emphasized by the local name of Ravni 
‘Kotari (‘level corner’) for the area behind Zadar (Zara). Though 
the whole region resembles a portion of the karst, altitudes are more 
favourable, seldom exceeding more than 600 ft., except around Split, 
and there is a much greater proportion of polja. As in the karst 
itself, population is aligned to a great extent in linear villages stretch- 
ing along the roads and tracks which run from north-west to 
south-east along the margins of the elongated depressions. In 
addition to more tillable land, the Primorje-Zagora has less difficult 
communications across the mountain barrier than is usual along the 
Jugoslav coast, the point of junction between the Velebit and Dinara 
planine providing exceptionally low passes. Urban centres have 
therefore been developed to deal with trade to and from the interior. 
Three of these, Split, Sibenik and Zadar (Zara) are of considerable 
size, 

Split (43,711) and Sibenik (37,271) are both served by a standard- 
gauge railway connecting with the Ogulin-Lika line which leads to 
Zagreb and beyond. A narrow-gauge railway connecting with the 
main line at Knin (see p. 429) leads inland to Prijedor and taps 
the forested basins of the Una and Sana rivers. Split (see pp. 320-30) 
has the advantage of a more accessible harbour than Sibenik, and 
is growing more rapidly. It is the chief commercial centre of 
Dalmatia, controlling about three-fifths of the wine trade and much 
of the exports of fruit, olive oil and pyrethrum powder for which 
Dalmatia is well-known. The cement exports go mainly from the 
satellite ports along the Ka&8telanski Kanal (‘Channel of the Castles’), 

such as Vranjica, KaStel Su¢urac, etc. The neighbourhood of Split 

has attracted urban settlement from early times, the old Graeco- 
Roman port of Salona (Solin) being situated 34 miles away from 
Split, though it no longer possesses a harbour owing to silt brought 
down by a small stream. 

Some 10 miles west of Split, in a direct line, lies Trogir (‘Trat) 
on a tiny island, one of the famous trading cities of the past, now 
a small place of about 3,500 inhabitants, mainly noted for its 
picturesque architecture and setting, and for its unspoiled sixteenth- 
century appearance. Between Trogir and Split lies the ‘Riviera 
of the Seven Castles’, which were built to defend this important 
length of coast. 

Sibenik has a very similar trade to that of Split. Its sheltered 
harbour was utilized as a naval port under the Hapsburg régime, 
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and in earlier times its hidden location made it an excellent head- 
quarters for pirates (see pp. 314-20). 

Zadar (It. Zara) had a population of 20,055 in 1936; though the 
capital of Dalmatia in past times, the town ceased to grow on being 
separated from its hinterland after the war of 1914-18 and becoming 
part of Italy. Its rdle of regional capital is being captured to some 
extent by the neighbouring town of Nin, a small port farther north, 
whose population grew from 8,600 in 1921 to 13,200 in 1931. Zara 
retains its manufacture of maraschino. 

The Primorje-Zagora is unique in having three out of four rivers 
of any size which reach the sea along the Jugoslav coast, but hardly 
any towns are situated on their banks. Sibenik is the apparent 
exception, but in reality the ria on which it stands resembles an 
arm of the sea rather than a normal river. Elsewhere, an alternation 
of marshy and gorge-like valleys prevents the rivers from attracting 
large settlement. 

South of the mouth of the river Cetina, the coast is backed by the 
high Biokova mountains which hinder communications inland, but 
further south the Neretva river offers a possible route into the interior 
and the basins and plains along its lower and middle course are fairly 
well populated (130-195 per sq. mile), though the density falls below 
130 in the marshy region of its delta. ‘The single track narrow-gauge 
railway, which leads down the Neretva valley from the interior, 
terminates at the small riverine port of Metkovié (2,300) about 
10 miles from the sea. The littoral belt of population merges into 
that of the karstic polja which open on to the Neretva valley between 
the sea and Mostar. 

South of the Neretva river the coastal belt of moderate population 
density is rather narrow, owing to the lack of good communications 
inland. ‘The old historic trading city of Dubrovnik (18,765) may be 
looked upon as the regional capital of an area which includes the 
Popovo pofje, but its former importance is not likely to revive because 
of the changes both in direction of trade-routes and in commodities 
carried and of other changes in economic factors. Its Italian name of 
Ragusa passed into the English language as the word ‘argosy’. ‘The 
town is the centre of intellectual interests in this part of the coast and 
has a flourishing tourist industry in normal times, but its trade has 
mainly gone to the adjacent port of Gruz (It. Gravosa) which is the 
terminus of a narrow-gauge railway (see pp. 304-14). 

For about 36 miles south of Cavtat (Plate 5), the actual coast has 
very few people indeed, as barren limestone ridges rise up steeply 
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from the sea, but behind these a depression usually occurs, which 
in the case of the Kotor inlet is occupied by an arm of the sea. 
Many small historic towns line the shores of the Gulf of Kotor, 
yet the very steep gradients which rise above its deep waters hinder 
its development. Kotor (see pp. 346-9) itself has only 5,370 inhabi- 
tants, while Perast, Risan and Tivat (see pp. 350-4) are even smaller, 
in spite of the naval dockyard situated at the latter. Ercegnovi (see 
p-. 344), the rail-head, has a population of 12,110 according to the 
‘census returns. 

About 10 miles south of the entrance to the Gulf of Kotor, the 
coastline turns sharply to the east and cuts across the grain of the 
country, truncating both the coastal range and the interior depression. 
The little port of Budva (2,310) is situated where the depression 
opens on to the sea. On the coastal strip between Budva and the 
marshy zone of the Bojana delta, along the Albanian frontier, ridges 
and rocky headlands alternate with small areas of lowland. Bar 
(Antivari), with 5,540 inhabitants, is a small port linked by a tortuous 
narrow-gauge railway to Virpazar on Lake Skadar (Scutari), and 
provides an outlet to the sea for the Jugoslav section of the Skadar 
depression. Ulcinj (Dulcigno), 13 miles further to the south-east, is 
a small port and market town of 6,210 inhabitants; there are salt 
pans of some importance in the vicinity. 

Islands. Most of the islands of Croatia and Dalmatia have a lower 
density than the coasts of the mainland; only Hvar, Vis (Lissa), 
Koréula (Curzola), Mljet (Meleda) and a few smaller ones having 
over 130 per sq. mile. The others, including most of the islands 
from Krk (Veglia) to Bra¢ (Brazza) have densities of 65-130 per 
sq. mile. Unlike the coasts of the mainland they are unable to profit 
by improved communications with the interior to any great extent, 
and most of their picturesque old towns are moribund. Even with 
the moderate densities, the islands are probably overpopulated and 
poverty is rife. Most of the settlements are nucleated, but few of 
these townlike villages have more than 3,000 inhabitants, e.g. Krk 
has 2,470, Pag (Pago) about 4,000, Hvar (Lesina) has 2,880, Supetar 
on Braé has 2,600. The islands are deservedly famous for their 
Mediterranean vegetation, and as this coast in the opinion of many 
contains the most beautiful scenery to be found anywhere in the 
Mediterranean, and is embellished with exquisite buildings, it seems 
likely that the future prosperity and therefore population density, is 
bound up with the tourist industry. Owing to the enormous extent 
of the coastline and the noble, towering heights of the coastal 
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mountains, it would be very difficult to ‘spoil’ this coast however 
popular it became. | 


(6) The western Dinaric region (the Karst) 


This region of barren lofty mountains, noted for their permeable 
limestone and waterless character, comprises the largest area of 
scanty population in Jugoslavia. On the west it approaches the coast 
very closely in some places, but generally speaking the coastal belt, 
with more varied resources and a much better climate, achieves a 
much higher population density and is thus sharply differentiated. 
On the east it merges into forested mountains along a line which 
runs approximately from north-west to south-east, linking the basin 
of Ljubljana with Karlovac, thence between Biha¢ on the Una and 
Sanski Most on the Sana, thence 30 miles south-west of Jajce, to 
Konjic on the longitudinal section of the Neretva, thence just north- 
east of Niksi¢, and proceeds east of Podgorica to the Skadar (Scutar1) 
depression (see vol. 1, pp. 46-73 and Fig. 23). 

The population density in this region as a whole does not rise 
above 130 per sq. mile, and in the south-eastern half, which lies in 
Hercegovina and Montenegro, the density is below 65 per sq. mile. 
Average population densities, however, are not of great value here, 
as the greater part of the population is gathered into the basins or 
polja, which interrupt the continuity of the mountains and plateaux, 
while the higher and more barren parts of the mountains are almost 
completely deserted, except for rude huts used by shepherds in 
summer. Urban centres are few and usually small. They are 
invariably nodal points where routes meet in a fertile basin. 

The karst region lies athwart five banovine, those of the Drava, the 
Sava, the Vrbas, the Zeta and a small section of the Primorje. In terms 
of the old provinces it lies in parts of Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia, 
in Hercegovina, Montenegro and in a small section of Dalmatia. 

The north-west corner of the karst, in Slovenia and north-west 
Croatia, has relatively favourable conditions for human settlement, 
owing to comparatively low altitudes, to the important routes which 
have traversed it since early times, and locally to considerable areas 
of woodland and occasional lignite deposits. 

The main railway lines from Trieste and Fiume to Ljubljana join 
at San Pietro del Carso and lead from the historic centre of Postumia 
on the Italian side of the frontier via the polja of Cerknica and 
Planina to Vrhnika (6,090), the historic Nauportus, on the Ljubljanica 
river. ‘The section of the Ljubljana depression traversed by the 
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latter river may itself be looked upon as a karstic polje from some 
points of view, and like those of Cerknica (3,800) and Planina it is 
troubled by inundations, and so is less suited to cultivation than its 
level nature would suggest. Settlements, therefore, lie at the break 
of slope between the level floor and the surrounding hills. 

Other important pola in Slovenia are those of Ribnica and 
Koéevje, which are aligned in the usual north-west to south-east 
direction. Kocevje (3,080), which is the terminus of a railway line 
from Ljubljana, is a little market town and has lignite mines in the 
Vicinity, a legacy from the Tertiary lake and swamp which filled 
the basin. Although these pola are areas of inland drainage, and 
the countryside contains many limestone caves, yet this region is 
transitional to the forested Sava drainage area. Immediately to the 
east of the Kocevje basin rise the heights of the Koéevski Rog 
(3,600 ft.), which with their forests rich in wild life (deer, wild boar 
and even bears and wolves) lie definitely outside the karst area. 

The Croatian section of the karst is occupied almost wholly by 
the Lika plateau with its accompanying ridges (planine) and polja. 
The northern part of this region, which is crossed by the Fiume- 
SuSak railway, via Ogulin, to Zagreb, and by an important metalled 
road via Vrbovska, contains numerous villages, mainly in the small 
polja traversed by road and rail, e.g. Delnice (3,360) and Fuzine, 
both winter sports centres. The high planine, e.g. the Velika Kapela, 
are almost uninhabited, as they are farther south, e.g. the Mala 
Kapela, Senjsko Bilo, and others. 

Most of the population of the Lika is concentrated in a few large 
polja: the Ogulin polje, the Ototac polje, the Gospi¢ polje, the 
Korenica polje. Urban centres are small, and the figures for the 
communes given in the census are somewhat misleading. For 
example, the whole commune of Ogulin has a population of 10,015 
but the urban centre has only about 5,300, and the 6,100 people 
for the commune of Korenica are spread among several villages in 
the polje; similarly, the town of Gospi¢ has actually about 3,500 
inhabitants and not the 10,975 given for the commune. The Lika 
region is so poor that it has not derived very much benefit from the 
construction of the standard-gauge railway, which traverses it from 
the junction of Ogulin in the north-west to that of Knin (c. 3,500) in 
the south-east on the river Krka at the edge of the Zagora region. 
East of the Kapela planine the country is still karst-like in spite of 
being drained by various headwaters of the Kupa river (Dobra, 
MeZnica, Korana), but as it lies considerably lower than the basins 
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of the Lika plateau, conditions of settlement are rather more favour- 
able and the population densities rise above 130 per sq. mile, higher 
than anywhere else in the Croatian karst, but villages are small. 
The region merges gradually into the forested zone towards Karlovac. 
In spite of the remoteness of this area, the Plitvice lakes (see vol. 1, 
pp. 20, 58, 60) have given rise to a small tourist resort. Between the 
PljeSevica range and the Grmec Planina in Bosnia (Vrbaska bano- 
vina), the population is again confined to pola of inland drainage at a 
high altitude, though the upper Una river drains part of the area. 
Biha¢ (8,375), the market town of the upper Una valley, is at the 
rail-head. | 

In the stretch of karst between Knin (Plate 6) and Mostar (partly in 
Croatia and partly in Hercegovina) there are many large polja, which 
however have large surfaces unsuitable for settlement owing to 
inundations. As the region also has no rail communication, popula- 
tion remains scanty and the towns, e.g. Livno (4,330), are only small 
market centres. 

The Neretva valley offers more favourable conditions for human 
settlement especially from the Mostar region southwards, where 
lower relief and higher temperatures provide better opportunities 
for agriculture, while the railway up the valley towards Sarajevo, 
although only narrow-gauge, provides facilities for transport. Mostar 
(20,295), the market centre of this area, is the only town of any size 
in the karst region (see p. 503). The old administrative centre of 
Hercegovina at an important crossing point of the Neretva, it still 
bears the stamp of a Turkish provincial capital. Commercially, 
Mostar is an important centre for trade in wine and fruits. It is 
also a small industrial centre, with an important state tobacco factory, 
tanning and soap works, and has both lignite and bauxite mines in 
the vicinity. Further up the river, about half-way between Mostar 
and Sarajevo, lies the small market centre of Konjic, with a popula- 
tion of 13,530 for the whole commune, of which only about 2,500 is 
nucleated. Konjic and Jablanica were rapidly developing as tourist 
centres for the wild mountainous country which surrounds them. 
East of Konjic, the railway climbs the Ivan Planina which forms the 
frontier not only between the karst and the forested country, but 
also between Hercegovina and Bosnia, and between the Adriatic and 
the Black Sea drainage. 

South-east of the Neretva, the karst is exceptionally stony and 
barren, and population is correspondingly scanty, apart from a few 
favoured areas chiefly in the south near the coast. Inland, the polje 
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contain only small centres, of which Gacko (4,550) is one of the 
largest. It was served by a daily motor-bus service from Mostar to 
Trebinje, and was developing as a small tourist centre. Bile¢a (5,400) 
on the same route is at the rail-head of the Trebinje line. 

Near the coast, the Popovo pofje is the most important tillable area 
of Hercegovina east of the Neretva, and the Podgorica or Skadar polje 
is the most important of Montenegro. The Popovo polje lies within 
g miles of the coast, but is separated from it by a belt of very barren 
plateau. The large size of the polje led to the development of the 
market centre of Trebinje (6,240) which is served by a narrow-gauge 
railway and a fairly good road from Dubrovnik I and II (Plate 7). 

The Podgorica polje traversed by the Zeta river, which flows to 
Lake Skadar, lies too near the Albanian frontier to be able to profit 
greatly from the natural convergence of routes, but is. large enough 
to support a number of centres. ‘The largest, Podgorica (10,247), at 
a focal point of routes, is the main commercial centre; NikSi¢ (4,160), 
further upstream, performs similar functions for the upper part of 
the valley. 

Cetinje (8,980), though the former capital of Montenegro, lies in 
a high rocky basin, and although the chief town of the Zetska 
banovina, the town is not likely to grow (Plate 8). 


(c) The eastern Dinaric region 


This region of forested mountains, containing important mineral 
deposits, and falling to rich agricultural lowlands along the Sava 
valley in the north, carries a moderate density of population, 
generally between 130 and 194 per sq. mile, but rising to 194-260 
per sq. mile along the lower course of the river Sava. Along the 
southern border, where the region abuts on the karst, population 
densities fall below 130 per sq. mile owing partly to the height of the 
mountain ranges and partly to the inaccessibility of the area, which 
though threaded by many rivers, derives little benefit from them 
because of the gorge-like nature of their valleys and the torrential 
flow of their waters. The fertile basin of Sarajevo forms an exception 
to the low densities of the southern part of the Dinaric zone, but 
between this basin and the river Drina lie very scantily populated 
mountains with less than 65 per sq. mile. Rural population is mainly 
dispersed. There are numerous urban centres in the forested 
Dinaric region, though few large towns. Many combine commercial 
and industrial functions; most of the market towns are naturally 
also route centres, while a number of the smaller towns are mining 
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centres. A large number were former fortress towns with a citadel © 


as nucleus, e.g. Banja Luka and Travnik. Sarajevo is the main 
administrative centre. | 

The absence of large towns on the right bank of the Sava river is 
somewhat remarkable, the largest centres, Sabac, Sisak and Bosanski 
Brod having only 12,570, 10,915 and 7,390 respectively. ‘This seems 
to be due mainly to the difficulty of movement along the narrow 
valleys of the right bank tributaries of the Sava. 

Starting in the north-west corner of this region, Karlovac (21,210), 
a route and market centre on the Kupa river, is a rapidly growing 
town with an important hydro-electrical power station and various 
industries, including electro-chemical, chemical, machinery, etc. 
(see p. 499). Its suburb Duga Resa (5,780) has some of the biggest 
textile mills of the country. At the junction of the Kupa with the 
Sava lies Sisak (10,915) a market and manufacturing town on a site 
occupied since Roman times. It has tannery and leather factories, 
saw-mills, etc. Across the river Kupa, at the junction of the railway 
to the little spa of 'Topusko and thence to Karlovac, lies the develop- 
ing industrial centre of Caprag, with a petroleum refinery. Along 
the Glina tributary of the Kupa there are no large centres of 
population, e.g. Glina has a population of 2,315. 

In the Una-Sana drainage area, the centres are also mainly small 
market towns where the rivers are bridged, such as Bos. Kostajnica 


(9,720), Bos. Novi (4,020) at the confluence of the Una and Sana, © 
and Prijedor (6,620) on the river Sana, a railway junction where the © 


main line via the Gomjenica tributary to Banja Luka is joined by 
the narrow-gauge line up the river Sana. Both mining and timber- 
working have called several settlements into existence. The chief 
mines are at Ljubija (11,400), one of the two most important iron- 
mining centres of the country, south-west of Prijedor, and at 
BeSlinac on the Zirova, a left bank tributary of the Una. The ores 
at Stari Majdan (8,640), whose name means ‘old mine’, are no 
longer worked. Dobrljin (4,220) has coal mines in the vicinity and 
is a centre of the timber industry. 

The Vrbas drainage area has rather few urban centres, partly 
because it is poorly supplied with routes, but it contains Banja Luka 
(22,165) the second largest town of Bosnia and the headquarters of 
the Vrbaska banovina. Situated where the Vrbas emerges from its 
gorge into a broad valley, it stands at a crossing place of routes 
though the railway only serves the western approach, and there is 
no railway up the Vrbas valley until Jajce is reached, 45 miles further 


om 





Plate 9. Jajce and the falls of the Pliva 


Situated where the river Pliva joins the Vrbas, Jajce is surmounted by one of the 
many forts famous in Bosnian history. The falls, of which only one arm is shown, 
are cut in travertine. In the vicinity of the town there are chemical works using 


hydro-electricity derived from the Pliva. 
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south. Banja Luka (see p. 496), which retains a very oriental appear- 
ance and contains many mosques, is noted as a cattle market and has 
growing industries, including brewing, flour-milling, tobacco, saw- 
mills and there are hydro-electric installations. Jajce (7,520), chiefly 
noted for the magnificent waterfalls formed where the Pliva river 
joins the Vrbas (see vol. 1, p. 82), is a bridge town picturesquely 
situated on a castle-crowned hill (Plate 9); water-power derived from 
the Pliva is utilized by important caustic soda and chlorine works in 
the vicinity. Narrow-gauge railway lines lead westward from Jajce 
via the Pliva valley, and southwards along the narrow Vrbas to Donji 
Vakuf (10,030, not all nucleated), which lies at the northern end of a 
wider part of the Vrbas valley, known as the Sko polje; from Donji 
Vakuf a narrow-gauge railway line leads off eastward to Travnik on 
a tributary of the river Bosna. 

The Bosna is not the main artery of Bosnia as it would seem, for 
the gorge-like course and turbulent current developed wherever it 
is flowing northwards across the grain of the country, precludes both 
movement and settlement; apart from the lower valley below Doboj, 
it is only where it is flowing from south-east to north-west in its 
upper course between Zenica and Sarajevo that the valley opens out 
. and affords suitable sites for settlement. Actually it is here following 
the more easily eroded rocks laid down in a Tertiary basin, so that 
the fertile and well populated land extends beyond the limits of the 
valley proper. 

This basin of Sarajevo forms the heart of Bosnia and is noticeable 
on the population map as showing densities of 130-194 per sq. 
mile, while its mountainous surround has densities of only 65-130, 
falling in some cases to below 65. ‘The basin appears as a vast 
clearing about 50 miles long and 15 miles wide in the midst of forest; 
villages lie thickly scattered among orchards of plum, cherry, apple 
and pear trees, and among cultivated land growing a large variety 
of cereals and vegetables. Animal husbandry is also important, many 
of the cattle being sent up in summer to the high pastures of the 
surrounding mountains. In addition to its agricultural wealth, the 
basin is rich in lignite, while the mountains on its northern margin 
contain abundant iron ore. 

It is not surprising that numerous urban centres have grown up 
in the basin, of which Sarajevo (78,173) on the river Miljacka at the 
south-eastern end of the basin is the largest, and the fourth city in 
size of the whole country. Sarajevo was the administrative capital of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and later the headquarters of the Drinska 
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banovina; it is an important religious centre for Roman Catholics, 
Orthodox and Moslems alike, and also a noted commercial centre 
with tobacco and food industries (milling and brewing) and a state 
armaments factory. It retains an oriental aspect and its bazaars are 
noted for their silver filigree and copper work (see p. 510 and Plate 10). 

The size and dominating réle of Sarajevo precludes the growth of 
any other really large centres, but in the north-west of the basin, 
Zenica (9,080) is growing rapidly owing to the development of its 
iron and steel industry; Vare8, the iron-mining centre, has 8,400 
inhabitants. At the extreme north-west of the basin, ‘Travnik 
(6,810) is an old town which was the seat of the viziers of Bosnia 
from 1700 to 1852. Visoko (4,710) is a small market-centre in the 
middle of the basin, and IlidZa is a small watering-place with thermal 
sulphur springs on the river Zeleznica about 7 miles south-west of 
Sarajevo, but the population of 10,655 shown in the census is not 
all nucleated. 

Between the Sarajevo basin and the Sava lowlands there are only 
two small towns on the river Bosna, the market towns of Maglaj 
(4,195) and Doboj (4,880), the latter at the junction of the railway 
from both Usora and Spreéa valleys with the railway along the Bosna, 
but there are somewhat larger centres up the Usora, and especially, 
up the Spre¢éa valleys. ‘Tesli¢ (14,820), on the Usora, claims to have 
the largest factory for the distillation of wood in the world. The 
fertile Spreca valley is noted for its deposits of lignite and salt, and 
the main centre, Donja 'Tuzla, has a population of 16,710, while 
the whole of the ‘conurbation’, which also takes in Gornja ‘Tuzla, 
PoZarnica, and Lukovac, with its caustic soda and chlorine manu- 
factures, has a population of about 35,360. 

The railway which serves the Bosna valley reaches the river Sava 
at Bosanski Brod, situated on the little Ukrina tributary of the Sava; 
Bos. Brod (7,390) is a rapidly growing manufacturing and bridge 
town with engineering and soap-works, saw-mills and oil-refining. 
There is no town where the river Bosna joins the Sava. Derventa 
(6,650), a market town on the Ukrina river south of Bos. Brod 
amid fertile hill country, has textile mills, flour mills and fruit- 
preserving. | 

The lower course of the Drina river is accompanied by a thickly 
populated countryside as far upstream as Kovilja¢a, near Loznica, but 
settlements avoid the banks of the river owing to danger from floods. 
There is a marked contrast between the dispersed character of most 
of the settlements on the west or Bosnian side of the lower Drina 
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and the highly nucleated ‘spider-web’ settlements on the east or 

Serbian side. The western lowlands, however, contain the market 
town of Bieljina (12,390) which lies 6 miles west of the Drina at the 
junction of the foot-hills with the plain. Above Koviljaca, the Drina 

drains a region of forested mountains with a population density of 
only 65-130 per sq. mile. There are very few towns along the 
middle and upper courses of the narrow and tortuous Drina valley 
until Visegrad is reached; Zvornik, the largest town, having only 

3,490 inhabitants. Several factors combine to render urban centres 

in the Drina drainage area few and small. Physical conditions are 

too unfavourable to support large numbers; historically the river 
formed a frontier, a fact which also discouraged settlement; and 
lastly the valley is very ill provided with railways. The Sava river- 
port for the lower Drina valley is not at the confluence of the Drina 

and Sava, but lies 20 miles to the south-east at Sabac (12, »570); 
served by the road and narrow-gauge line from Koviljatéa. Sabac 
has an important sulphuric acid industry. 

To the east of Zvornik lies hilly forested country with important 
antimony mines, but Loznica, on the narrow-gauge line serving this 
area, has only 6,270 inhabitants, and the mining and smelter towns 
of Krupaniy and Zajeéar are also small. The old silver-mining and 
market town of Srebrenica (7,980) lies 7 miles up the Krizevica, a left 
bank tributary of the Drina. Even where the Drina river is crossed 
by the main cross-country road and railway, the bridge town of 
ViSegrad, picturesquely situated at the confluence of the Rzava with 
the Drina, has only 4,700 inhabitants, and the surrounding forested 
mountains carry only a scanty population. 

_ Above ViSegrad, the valleys of the Lim, ‘Tara and Piva tributaries 
of the Drina have a scanty population in their drainage area. The 
Piva and ‘Tara rivers are overlooked by especially lofty mountains, 
e.g. Magli¢ and Durmitor (in Montenegro), which can support only 
poor sheep pasture and some patches of forest. The drainage areas 

of the Lim and its feeder, the Cehotina, are rather more productive 
and contains small market towns, such as Prijepolje (3,460) on the 

Lim and Pljevlja (6,190) on the Cehotina. The whole area is poorly 
supplied with communications, the only railway being a short stretch 
from Visegrad to Priboj on the Lim. 
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IIL Eastern Jucoszavia (Regions F, G, H) 


The corridor-regions of the Morava and Vardar drainage areas, with 
their marginal lands along the Kolubara, Timok and Drim rivers, 
present some remarkable population contrasts. ‘They contain some 
of the highest densities of the country, the fertile lowlands and 
hills along the lower Morava having over 259 persons per sq. mile, 
in contrast to the low densities of the mountainous areas, many 
having less than 65 per sq. mile. Further they contain, in the Vardar 
area, one of the few regions of Jugoslavia with a well-developed 
urban tradition, in contrast to the greater part of the Morava drainage 
area, where there were practically no towns at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, except Belgrade and Ni8. ‘There are also many 
types of rural settlement (see pp. 60-7). 


(a) The Morava region 


Broadly speaking, population densities are high (over 194 per sq. 
mile) in the northern Sumadija region, especially between the river 
Kolubara and the lower Morava, along the valley of the Morava as 
far south as Leskovac, and in the valley of its feeder, the western or 
Zapadna Morava, as far west as Catak. Densities of over 260 per sq. 
mile are attained in the lower Morava and Mlava valleys. Elsewhere, 
densities are moderate (between 130 and 194 per sq. mile) except in 
the high mountainous country which lies athwart the middle and 
lower Ibar valley (the Kopaonik Mountains, etc.) and in the Rudnik 
mountains north of Caéak, where densities fall below 130 and even 
below 65 per sq. mile over considerable areas. 

The exceedingly flourishing agriculture of northern Sumadija 
and its bordering valleys accounts mainly for the high density of 
population in the northern part of the Morava region (see p. 74). 
In the higher and less fertile parts of Sumadija, in the centre and 
south, population decreases as the height of the country increases; 
the fertile crystalline rocks of the higher land emphasize the contrast 
with the infertile ‘Tertiary marls of the lowlands. Rural population is 
mainly scattered in small communes. 

Urban centres lie mainly on the lines of movement, as might be 
expected, especially along the Danube, the lower Morava and the 
Zapadna Morava valleys; the coming of the railway has greatly 
assisted urban development in this area, and together with the 
exploitation of coal and mineral ores in the surrounding mountains it 
has made possible the rapid development of manufacturing industries. 
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Along the Danube, Smederevo (10,477) is the only town of any 
size apart from Belgrade (pop. 238,775 in 1931 without Zemun, see 
Pp. 492), whose importance discourages the growth of any other town 
on the south side of the river in the vicinity. Smederevo is the 
commercial outlet of the Morava valley but owing to danger from 
floods, the town is not situated at the junction of the Morava with 
the Danube, but some six miles to the west at the foot of vine-clad 
hills overlooking the Danube. It retains a picturesque medieval 
appearance within city walls adorned by towers, but has developed 
industrial suburbs, chiefly occupied with engineering (Plate 11). 

Along the lower Morava valley there are a number of small market 
towns, mainly situated away from the river, at exchange points 
between the plain and the foot-hills, and strung along the roads which 
run north-south along the margin of the valley floor. This peripheral 
position is similar to that of the towns along the Sava and Drava 
valley (see pp. 5-7). Most of these market towns are small, 
seldom exceeding 5,000 inhabitants (e.g. Sviljanac with a population 
of 4,570), but those served by rail are growing rapidly and are 
becoming industrialized. On the east of the valley, for example, 
there is Pozarevac (14,042), situated where the ridge separating the 
- Morava and Mlava valleys is sufficiently low to be fairly easily crossed 
by road, though the branch railway from the Smederevo-Cuprija line 
goes no further east than Pozarevac because of this obstacle. The 
German version of the town’s name has passed into history in 
connexion with the Treaty of Passarowitz in 1718 (see vol. 1, pp. 
18-19). Further south, Cuprija (8,280) and Paradin (7,190), only 
44 miles apart, have many features in common. ‘They are both 
situated where narrow-gauge railways coming from the east join the 
- main line, both benefit from the proximity of lignite and ‘glanz’ coal 
mines in the mountains served by these branch lines. In past times 
Cuprija had the advantage over Paradin in being a bridge town; 
the Turkish bridge built in the seventeenth century was erected on 
_ the site of a Roman bridge, but Paracin has the advantage of being 
directly at the western end of the cross-country route served by road 
and rail which links those main arteries of movement, the Morava 
and Timok valleys. Both are market centres, Cuprija specializing in 
horses and Parad¢in in cattle and poultry. Cuprija has an important 
sugar factory and Paracin possesses well-known textile and glass 
industries. It seems likely that these centres are destined to form 
‘twin-towns’ of considerable importance. 

On the west side of the lower Morava valley, Smed. Palanka 
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(6) 215), at the junction of the Jasenica and Lug valleys and on the 
main line from Belgrade to Nis, has developed engineering and 
armament industries in recent years and was growing rapidly; 
Vel. Plana (5,950) is the junction of the main railway line and the 
Smederevo branch; Jagodina (6,900), a small market town, is well 
known for its brewery. | 

Along the Zapadna (or western) Morava, the chief towns are market 
centres with developing industries but few exceed 10,000 inhabitants. 
They are mainly situated at nodal points. KruSevac (11,040), near 
the junction of the Rasina and the Morava, though not on the banks 
of either river, is a market town specializing in fruit and cattle, but 
has developed engineering and chemical industries in recent years, 
while its satellite, Obili¢evo, has an explosives factory. KruSevac is 
important in Serbian history as the residence of Prince Lazar who 
perished at Kosovo in 1389 (see vol. 11, p. 89). West of KruSevac 
the railway changes to narrow gauge, and there is no important 
urban centre until Kraljevo (7,020) is reached, though Vrnjatka 
Banja (or Vranj¢ci) deserves mention as it was the most fashionable 
spa of the country prior to 1941. Kraljevo is situated at the junction 
of the Ibar and Morava valleys, where the recently built standard- 
gauge railway down the Ibar towards Kragujevac and Belgrade 
crosses the narrow-gauge line along the Zapadna Morava. The site 
obviously presents advantages, and with the recent improvements 
in communications the town is likely to grow. It already possesses 
railway repair shops and an aircraft factory. Caéak (9,115), where 
the railway along the Zapadna Morava is joined by another narrow- 
gauge line from the Kolubara valley, is locally important as a market 
town. Further west on the same central east-west narrow-gauge line, 
UZice (7,480), an important road centre, has an armaments factory, 
and locally important industries, especially tanning. The surround- 
ing country, however, is too high to be very productive and the town 
is likely to remain fairly small. 

Along the Kolubara valley, there are a number of small market 
centres, of which the most important is Valjevo (11,050) at the head 
of the railway up the valley, and at the crossing point of the Belgrade- 
Sarajevo road with the Sabac-UZice road. It has an important trade 
in fruit, chiefly prunes, and was chosen as the site of a state arma- 
ments factory in 1941. 

The interior of Sumadija has one urban centre of considerable 
size, namely Kragujevac (27,208), but otherwise contains very few 
centres with over 5,000 inhabitants. Kragujevac, originally a small 
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market centre (see p. 499), was the residence of MiloS Obrenovié from 
1813 to 1839, and early became the state arsenal, partly because it was 
in a fairly safe position in the interior of the little principality of 
Serbia, and partly because it lay between the coal mines of Senje 
~ 30 miles to the east and the iron mines of Rudnik (1,210), 18 miles to 
the west. The building of a standard-gauge line through Sumadija 
greatly improved the communications of Kragujevac, and between 
1921 and 1931 the population increased by 74%, a more rapid 
_ growth than that of any other Jugoslav town except Belgrade. Its 
state arsenal is now one of the two largest in the country, and the 
town carries on flour-milling, tanning, fruit-preserving and minor 
industries. Other centres of Sumadija are small market towns, 
such as Gornji Milanovac (c. 3,500), but several even smaller 
places are well-known throughout Jugoslavia for their associations 
_ with the two Serbian dynasties, e.g. Topola (2,666), the cradle of 
the Karageorgevic family and Takovo (2,200), associated with the 
Obrenovié family. 

In the drainage area of the Juzna (or southern) Morava and Ibar 
rivers (regions F4 and F5), population is densest (a) in the regions 
of low relief along the Morava river, and its tributaries, especially 
north of Leskovac, and (6) in the Kosovo polje. As the Morava and 
Ibar routes provide the main lines of movement, urban centres are 
chiefly confined to their valleys, though the gorge-like stretches on 
the upper Morava and the lower Ibar are naturally avoided by 
habitations. 

Proceeding southwards from Stala¢, a railway station at the 
confluence of the Juzna and Zapadna Morava rivers and the junction 
for the railways up the two branches of the Morava valley, there are 
a number of small market towns, of which Aleksinac (5,400) is the 
largest. 

About 12 miles further south, the J. Morava valley broadens out at 
the confluence of the NiSava with the main river, while a little 
further upstream several west bank tributaries, including the 
Toplica, combine to form a fair-sized area of low relief. This region 
forms one of the most important nodal points of the Balkan peninsula. 
Although not actually at the confluence of the NiSava and Juzna 
Morava, owing to the usual danger from floods, the old town of 
Nis has been famous as a route centre since Roman times (seep. 
505). Important principally because it is the junction of the two 
main routes through the Balkan peninsula, coming from Istanbul 
and Salonika (Thessaloniki) respectively, it is also served by a route 
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leading north-eastwards into the 'Timok valley which is becoming 
increasingly important in modern times. All these routes are 
traversed by standard-gauge railways, while a fourth route leading 
south-west up the Toplica tributary of the JuzZna Morava towards 
the Kosovo polje, though not yet followed in its entirety by a railway, 
was historically very important in the development of the town. 
NiS is a commercial and industrial centre with flour-milling, 
breweries, tanneries, a state tobacco factory and railway workshops. 
Further up the NiSava are Pirot (11,215), a commercial centre with 
renowned carpet industries of Roumanian or kilim type, and Caribrod 
(3,020), a frontier town which was Bulgarian up to 1919. Up the 
fertile valley of the Toplica are the two small market towns of 
Prokuplje (6,020) and KurSumlija (1,540). The former lies at the 
western end of the lowlands which might be called the Ni8-Prokuplje 
depression; the town is on an ancient site, but its present name was 
given by refugees from Ni8 who transferred the relics of St Procopius 
to what appeared to be a safer place in 1385. Fifteen miles south of 
Nis, up the Morava valley, lies Leskovac (17,632), actually on the 
Veternica tributary, in a fertile basin traversed by several other 
streams. The town has been called the ‘Manchester of Jugoslavia’ 
owing to its important textile factories. It is a bustling little town, 
growing rapidly, with 39 factories in 1941, among which flour, 
furniture, soap and cosmetics were the most important products 
after the textiles. South of Leskovac the Morava valley narrows to 
a gorge, which continues for some 30 miles until the basin of Vranje 
opens out. Vranje (10,010), a market town with small hemp indus- 
tries, and PreSevo (7,525), about 22 miles further south, already 
foreshadow the Macedonian type of town, inhabited by people who 
live in an urban centre for choice rather than for financial advantage. 

In the Ibar drainage area, the two most important towns are 
situated on the borders of the fertile basin known as the Kosovo polje. 
PriStina (16,358) on the east side of the basin, an exchange town for 
the products of the plain and the hills, retains its ‘Turkish appearance. 
Mitrovica (11,295) is a commercial centre at the junction of the 
Sitnica and Ibar. The Kosovo polje was chiefly used as a winter 
pasturing place for transhumant livestock before the Serbian occupa- 
tion in 1912, but by 1925 about 18,000 Serbian colonists had been 
settled on the plain and the fertile land had been brought under 
the plough. A considerable Albanian population still remains in the 
Kosovo region and in the upper Morava valley, and marks the 
north-eastern limit of Albanian expansion during the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries. North of Mitrovica, the Ibar flows through a 
- narrow valley for the remainder of its course of some 74 miles and 
there are no urban centres, though the mining colonies of Zveéan 
and ‘Trep¢a have some importance. RaSka (1,420), at the confluence 
of the Ibar and RaSka rivers, is little more than a village, but up the 
river RaSka the town of Novi Pazar (10,360) is of interest historically 
(see vol. 11, pp. 54, 69), and is locally important as a market town. 
At the southern end of the Kosovo polje lies UroSevac, a small 
market town on the water-parting between the Danube drainage via 
the Sitnica and Ibar, and the Vardar drainage via the Nerodimka. 


(5) The mountains of north-east Serbia 


The Timok valley, as well as the adjacent mountains, contains 
nucleated-settlements and a high percentage of Roumanian-speaking 
inhabitants; it presents noteworthy differences from the adjacent 
Morava lands, but it is equally a region showing rapid changes of 
population grouping (see p. 51), and thanks to the mineral wealth 
of the mountains it shows signs of becoming industrialized. The 
region is handicapped, however, by its frontier position, and by the 
tugged nature of the mountains on the west which by cutting it off 
from the rest of the country renders the construction of railways 
difficult; the main centres thus remain rather small. Knjazevac 
(5,115), at the confluence of the two headwaters of the Timok 
(Svrljiski Timok and Trgovicki Timok), has an important strategic 
position and is a market for wool, cereals, livestock and timber. 
Zajecar (10,630), 44 miles downstream, is an important centre of a 
mining district and stands at the junctions of the ‘Timok valley 
standard-gauge railway with the narrow-gauge railway lines from the 
famous mines of Bor to the north-west (see p. 191), and from the 
Morava valley (serving the coal mines of Rtanj and Bogovina) to the 


west. Nevertheless, its industries remain agricultural—flour-milling, 


brewing, and oil-pressing. Negotin (6,220), in the lowland occupy- 
ing the angle between the mouth of the Timok and the Danube, is 
another market centre, specializing in wine. 

The population engaged in working the valuable coal, copper and 
pyrites mines is spread over a number of small villages, but in some 
cases there are important mining colonies with houses built by the 
companies as at Bor (4,750). 

The northern part of the Timok area sends its products to the 
Danube for transhipment, but owing to the difficult mountain 
country this traffic cannot be concentrated at one point, but is spread 
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among a number of small centres, e.g. Radujevac (2,780) near the 
Bulgarian frontier, Prahovo (2,120), the terminus of the Timok 
valley railway, Bela Palanka (2,010), Kladovo (1,930), and Donji 
Milanovac (3,160), the port for the Majdanpek mines. 


(c) The Drim drainage area 


To the west of the Kosovo pojje lies a stretch of country (E1) in 
the drainage area of the river Drim which flows through Albania to 
the Adriatic, but which, as far as population is concerned, has many 
points in common with the Kosovo basin and the Macedonian lands 
to the south. Unlike the lands further north there is here a long 
urban tradition, dating back to Roman times. The fertile basin of 
Prizren with its market town of the same name is fairly well populated 
with 130-195 per sq. mile. Prizren itself (18,955) dates back to 
Roman times when it was named Theranda; it flourished especially 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when it was the 
czarigrad or royal residence of the Serbian Nemanja dynasty, 
including Stephen Du§San (see vol. 11, p. 86). At the present day, 
it is a market town serving its basin and the surrounding mountains,, 
especially the northern slopes of the Sar Planina at whose foot it is 
situated on the Bistrica tributary of the Beli Drim. It lies at the cross- 
ing point of routes between the Kosovo pole and Skadar (Scutari), 
with routes from the Nerodimka valley to the east and the Djakovica 
and Metohija basins to the north-west; in ‘Turkish times it was a 
market for a considerable section of country in Albania, from which 
it was later separated by the international frontier. Prizren was 
formerly an important town on one of the inland routes from Dubrov- 
nik (Ragusa), but the decadence of the Adriatic ports, the insecurity 
prevailing in the later days of the ‘Turkish empire, and the lack of 
rail connexion with the outer world led to a decline which continued 
up to the present day; it actually lost 39 % of its population between 
1gto and 1931, and it still lacked a railway in 1941 (Plate 12). 

To the north-west, the Djakovica and Metohia basins also clearly 
reflect the disadvantages of the frontier position, as the population 
does not exceed 130 per sq. mile in spite of the fertility of the soil, 
the sheltered position of the basins, and their importance in past 
times. They were inhabited by Serbs before the ‘Turkish conquest, 
and the historic town of Pe¢é, known to Albanians and Turks as 
Ipek, which is the chief town of the Metohija, was the seat of the 
patriarch of the Serbian church until 1766 (see vol. I, p. 215). 
After that date, the Serbs largely abandoned the basin and their 
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place was taken by Albanians, though the population remained 
relatively scant owing to the absence of good communications and 
marketing facilities. The attempt to plant Serbian colonies in the 
basins after 1926 was greatly resented by the Albanian inhabitants. 
Pe¢ is now reached by a railway from the Kosovo polje, and a road 
has been constructed in recent years westward from Peé¢, fringing 
the northern slopes of the Prokletije or North Albanian Alps wia 
Andrijevica (1,300) to Podgorica (see p. 391) and thence to the 
Adriatic. ‘The projected railway line along this trajectory would be 
extremely costly, and it is doubtful whether there would be sufficient 
traffic to justify the expense. Djakovica (13,700), south-east of Peé¢, 
is a locally important market town, also with Albanians predominat- 
ing. Like Ped it decreased in population between 1910 and 1931. 


(d) The Vardar region 


The distribution of population in the Vardar lands shows con- 
siderable contrasts between the bare crystalline massifs, with less 
than 65 persons per sq. mile, and the fertile basins with some 180 
per sq. mile. If the census had been taken at midsummer, however, 
the population density of the mountains would have been little less 
than that of the plains, because of the prevalence of transhumance 
(see p. 525). Nevertheless, the practice of transhumance has declined 
somewhat since 1921, while the basins have become more favourable 
to population, partly as a result of measures taken to combat malaria 
and partly as a result of the great increase in the cultivation of 
profitable commercial crops, such as rice, tobacco, cotton and the 
opium poppy. This type of cultivation was made possible by drainage 
and irrigation in some cases, and also by the greater security which 
_ enabled the peasants to abandon their former extensive cultivation of 
poor cereals, such as barley and rye, and to purchase cereals from 
elsewhere. 

The main interest of population-grouping in this area (apart from 
the complex ethnic question) lies in the numerous cities whose 
history dates back to Roman times and even earlier, but whose 
appearance presents marked oriental features in architecture and 
lay-out. Although the population density as a whole is not high, yet 
this region of northern Macedonia has had a high percentage of 
urban population through all the vicissitudes of history, in spite 
of its frequent change of masters, and its ‘macédoine’ of population. 
Unlike most of the Jugoslav lands, except the Adriatic region, there 
is an old tradition of building in stone, based originally on Byzantine 
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models but with some infiltration of Italian or Adriatic styles. 
Nevertheless, under the long Turkish régime, the cities acquired 
an oriental appearance owing to the abundance of minarets and to 
certain architectural features of the houses, particularly the absence 
of windows overlooking the street on the ground floor, the latticed 
windows of the first floor, and the overhang of the ground floor by 
the upper storey. 

The cities of the Vardar lands were commercial, administrative 
and social centres, and even to-day have very little industry except 
of the artisan type largely carried on in the bazaars which survive 
from Turkish times. The ‘bazaar’, with its little open-fronted 
shops, was in fact the centre of life in the town, though the merchants 
were usually of alien type from the people of the countryside. Under 
the ‘Turks, and probably even earlier, the merchants were mainly 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Koutzo-Vlachs, Ragusans, Turks, Alban- 
ians, while the rest of the citizens were also mainly non-Slav and 
consisted chiefly of 'Turks and Albanians and in some cases Greeks. 
Since 1912, when the region ceased to be Turkish, the population 
of the cities has been rapidly Serbianized, and some cities have under- 
gone a process of being adapted to modern European standards, while 
in other cases, as at Skoplje, an entirely new modern town has been 
built side by side with the older city. Paradoxically enough, many 
of the most ‘Turkish’-looking towns were associated with the 
‘Golden Age’ of Serbian history, and are held by the Serbs in most 
sacred memory—e.g. Skoplje, Prizren and Pec. 

The long and complex history of Macedonian towns involved 
many changes but few of these have been so significant as the change 
in economic values which was brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution. An examination of the history and sites of the_chief 
towns reveals that the factors which in past times led to their growth 
and success are no longer operative nowadays. Throughout Roman, 
Byzantine and ‘Turkish times the main lines of traffic movement 
were east-west; in Roman times the need was to provide the quickest 
possible communication between Rome and Constantinople; in 
Byzantine and Turkish times the need was to connect Byzantium 
(Istanbul) with the most advanced parts of the Balkan peninsula 
by land routes which would be unmolested by sea power, whether 
legitimate or piratical. The main Roman roads through this region 
were utilized not only throughout the Middle Ages, but right up to 
the decay of the Turkish empire, and at the nodal points along these 
routes are found the chief cities of the present day, such as Skoplije 
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(Roman, Scupt), Bitolj (Roman, Heraclea), Prilep (Byzantine, 
Prilapon), Prizren (Roman, Theranda), as well as many smaller 
centres. ‘The abandonment of the east-west routes in modern times, 
due to the economic decay associated with the later years of the 
Turkish empire, the difficulty of building railways across the grain 
of this mountainous country, and the debateable political status 
owing to the mixed population, led to a certain amount of stagnation, 
especially during the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
present century. From 1921 onwards, however, the improvement in 
communications and more settled conditions was reflected in resumed 
growth of the urban population. ‘The urban centres are now mainly 
important on account of their commercial réle in relation to the very 
fertile basins with which this Macedonian area is studded. The only 
town of more than local importance is Skoplje, now as ever one of the 
most important nodal points of the Balkan peninsula, but with the 
north-south route assuming greater importance than east-west routes. 

Skoplje (68,334), known as Uskiib under the Turkish régime, lies 
in a fertile basin and is the focus of routes coming from five or six 
directions, but its fundamental importance at the present day rests 
on its position at the junction of two great north-south routes, one 
along the Morava and the other along the Ibar (both served by 
standard-gauge railway), with the line down the Vardar to the free- 
port of ‘Thessaloniki (see p. 512). The town grew by 68 % between 
1921 and 1931, and an entirely new section was built in the European 
style, which offers a strong contrast to the old oriental quarter. 
Skoplje is an important commercial centre, but there is relatively 
little industry apart from the working up of foodstuffs for local use 
and the state railway repair shops. 

Further down the river Vardar, the narrowness of the valley is 
inimical to the growth of large towns, but Veles (13,445) is of some 
importance owing to its position at the point where roads and 
railway from Stip and Koéane on the east and from Prilep on the 
_ west join the main routes along the Vardar. The town is built on 
steeply rising ground on both sides of the river. 'To the east of the 
Vardar valley, the chief towns are mainly market centres for fertile 
basins, such as Kumanovo (16,980), Stip (11,895) and Strumica 
(9,600), which have grown to considerable size owing to the con- 
vergence of routes. The villages are also fairly large and compactly 
built. There is a considerable Albanian population in these 
communes. 

To the west of the Vardar there are many historic towns and 
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villages of great interest associated both with fertile basins and with 
the old east-west routes. In the south there are the large areas of 
fertile land in the Prilepsko polje and the Bitoljsko polje, each with 
an important market. Bitolj (33,024) was the most important in- 
land city of Macedonia during Turkish times. Under the name of 
Monastir it had a population of some 85,000 and served as a regional 
capital for the basin-studded lands which are at present divided 
between Jugoslavia, Greece and Albania. ‘The city suffered great 
damage in the war of 1914-18, and population was reduced to 28,420 
in 1921, and although much rebuilding was subsequently undertaken 
the nearness of the international frontiers reduced the area which 
came under its commercial influence (see p. 498). Like Prilep it has 
the characteristic market position between plain and mountain. ‘The 
railway goes no further west than Bitolj, but the road follows the 
route taken by the old Roman road over the pine-clad slopes of 
Perister to Resan in the Prespa basin and thence westward over 
another ridge to Ohrid (9,700) and the market town of Struga 
(3,700). Ohrid, built on a promontory on the east side of the lake of 
the same name, has many points of resemblance to the old Dalmatian 
cities, though its famous cathedral is of Byzantine form and the 
town contains a number of mosques. ‘The beauty of the town and 
the numerous buildings of architectural and historical interest in the 
vicinity (e.g. the monastery of St Naum) gave rise to a flourishing 
tourist industry in the period between 1921 and 1941. A state 
Institute of Hydrobiology is situated near Ohrid. 

Prilep (commune, 22,821), which is associated with Kraljevi¢ 
Marko, the famous legendary hero, retains a more oriental appearance 
than Bitolj, but is similarly a market town and communications 
centre served by the Veles-Bitolj railway and by roads leading 
southwards to Bitolj, north-eastwards by two alternative routes to 
the Vardar valley, and westwards via Ki¢evo to Debar.on the 
Albanian frontier. Kicéevo, an agricultural village, is an important 
road junction, where the east-west route mentioned above is crossed 
by the Tetovo-Bitolj road, while the Tetovo-Ohrid railway also 
passes through the village. Debar (7,200) and the even smaller 
Galiénik (2,070) are known throughout the Balkan peninsula for 
their itinerant workmen (see vol. 0, p. 273), those of Debar being 
so noted for their stone-masonry that the word ‘debran’ in Albania 
has come to mean ‘mason’. Debar (the Roman Deborus) lies near the 
crossing place of north-south and east-west routes which utilize the 
valleys of the Crni Drim and the Radika. 
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In the north-western part of Macedonia there are only two urban 
centres, both of which are associated with the fertile ‘Tetovo polje. 
Tetovo (16,360) is situated on the western edge of the basin at the 
foot of the lofty Sar Planina, which is still without a road across it, 
so that the region looking to 'Tetovo as a centre is restricted to the 
northern end of the polje and the eastern slopes of the Sar Planina. 
Tetovo is served by a narrow-gauge railway from Skoplje which 
continues southwards past Gostivar (5,950), a small oriental-looking 
market town at the southern end of the basin, where routes bifurcate 
to Debar and Kicevo. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


Owing to the lack of statistics for many of the areas which were 
united to form Jugoslavia in 1918, it is not possible to trace the 
growth of population over a long period of time with any degree 
of accuracy. ‘The provinces which had previously formed part of 
Hungary possess census statistics dating back to 1869, and those 
forming part of Austria to 1870, with the exception of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, where the first census was taken in 1885. 

For the kingdom of Serbia, a quinquennial census had been held 
from 1890 until 1910 inclusive, but the war of 1914-18 prevented 
the taking of a census in 1915. In Montenegro, and the areas under 
Turkey prior to the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, only estimates of the 
population are available prior to 1921. Even the Jugoslav census of 
I92I was not quite complete as it was found impossible to enumerate 
the population in SuSak and in those parts of Dalmatia which were 
then still occupied by Italian troops, but the numbers involved were 
probably only 300,000 out of a round total of 12 million for the 
whole kingdom. 

Estimates of the population in 1910 for the areas which later 
became Jugoslavia were published by the state Statistical Office in 
1924, and show a total of some 12,524,000, of which some 10,621,000 
inhabitants were enumerated by an official census and the remaining 
1,903,000 were estimated by methods of doubtful accuracy. 

The final results of the census of 1921 gave a total of 11,984,911 
inhabitants, though the assumption of exactness is misleading because 
of the non-inclusion in the census of certain parts of Dalmatia. It 
is evident, however, that the population showed an actual decrease 
of some half a million when compared with the 1910 figures, a fact 
completely at variance with the known high rate of natural increase 
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for most of the constituent parts of the kingdom prior to 1910. 
It is clear from an examination of the figures for those parts of 
the country for which census material is available, that the drop in 
population between 1910 and 1921 was due to the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13 and the war of 1914-18, which brought with them not only 
great loss of life, both directly and indirectly, but also involved a 
reduction in the number of births. The numbers of the actual war 
victims are estimated to have been over a million (see p. 46). 

The census of 1931 gave a total population figure of 13,934,038 
which, when compared with the figure for the previous census, 
showed an average annual increase of 1:63 %. ‘This is one of the 
highest rates of increase in Europe. The following table shows how 
it compares with those of several other European countries: 


Average annual increase 


Jugoslavia 1°63 (1921-31) 
Bulgaria 1°83 (1910-30) 
Hungary 0°66 (1910-30) 
France 0°04. (1910-30) 
England and Wales over 051 (1910-30) 
Roumania . 1°05 (1910-30) 


Germany 0°59 (1910-30) 


The Balance of Births and Deaths 


The rapid growth of population in Jugoslavia after the formation 
of the kingdom in 1918 was almost entirely due to natural increase. 
Immigration was of negligible dimensions, and was more than offset 
by the large numbers of emigrants, averaging 21,000 annually in the 
decade 1927-36 (see p. 45). 

It will be seen from Fig. 3 and the tables on p. 41, that although 
the number of births and deaths remained approximately the same 
every year, both the birth- and the death-rates declined slowly 
between 1921 and 1938, features which were shared with almost all 
the countries of Europe. 

The birth-rate was the highest in Europe with the exception of 
Roumania, but was comparable with those of the other countries of 
southern and south-eastern Europe, such as Bulgaria, Portugal and 
Spain and Greece, and was very much higher than that of countries 
in north-western Europe. ‘There were marked regional contrasts in 
the birth-rate, however, which suggest that the northern parts of the 
country had reached a more advanced stage of demographic evolution 
than the southern regions. 
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The Balance of Births and Deaths, 1921-37 








Year 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Live births 





442,530 
420,910 
432,779 
442,835 
437,070 
459,035 
451,617 
437,523 
452,544 
489,173 
470,094 
465,778 
452,036 
460,837 
441,640 
435,600 
423,794 





Deaths 


252,104 
254,478 
252,543 
254,527 
239,429 
244,761 
276,294 
272,606 
286,249 
261,487 
276,827 
272,168 
243,700 
248,868 
248,057 
240,824 
242,184. 


Excess of 
births over 


deaths 


190,426 
166,432 
180,236 
188,308 
197,641 
214,274 
175,323 
164,917 
166,295 
227,686 
193,267 
193,610 
208,336 
211,969 
192,683 
194,776 
181,610 











AI 


Sources: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1937, p. 89 (Beograd, 
1938); Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, pp. 39-41 (Geneva, 





1939). 
_ Birth-rates per 1,000 inhabitants 
Years Jugo- Rou- Hun- | United | Bul- Greece | Austria 
slavia | mania gary |Kingdom| §garia 
1921-25 35°0 37°9 29°4 20°4. 39°0 23°0 22°% 
1926-30 34°2 35:2 26-0 17-2 33°% 30°0 18-4 
1931-35 31°8 32°8 224 15°5 20°3 29°5 16:6 
1936 28°9 31°5 20°4 15°3 25°7 28-1 19°0 
1937 277 30°8 20°2 £5°3 24:0 26°4 18:8 
1938 26°7 29°6 19°5 15°5 22°4 = 19°7 
































Source: Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, pp. 42-3 
(Geneva, 1939). 


Death-rates per 1,000 inhabitants 





Years 


1921-25 

1926-30 

1931-35 
1936 
1937 
1938 





Jugo- 
slavia 


20°2 
20°2 
17°9 
16:0 
15°8 
15°6 





Rou- 
mania 


23°0 
ZE-2 
20°6 
19°8 
19°3 
19°2 





Source: zbid., p. 45. 





Hun- 
gary 


19°9 
17°0 
15°8 
14°3 
14°2 
14°3 


Kingdom 





United 


12°4. 
12°3 
12-2 
12°3 
12°6 
11°8 





Bul- 
garia 


20°8 
17°9 
aS 
14°2 
13°5 
13°4 








Greece 
16°5 
16°6 
16°5 
15°2 
15°2 


— 





Austria 


15°8 
14°4 
13°5 
13°2 
13°4 
14°0 
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The death-rate was also amongst the highest in Europe, although 
Roumania again held first place, with Bulgaria and Portugal follow- 
ing and Spain fourth, in the quinquennium 1921-25. There was, 
however, a marked fall in the death-rate in almost all the countries 
of Europe which previously had exceptionally high rates, so that 
many of the countries of south-eastern Europe had reduced the rate 
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Fig. 3. Birth-, death- and infant mortality rates in Jugoslavia, 1925-39 


Based on Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, PP. 37, 42-4 
(Geneva, 1939) and on Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, 
pp. 114-15, 118, 122-3 (Beograd, 1939). 


to dimensions comparable with that in some of the more ‘advanced’ 
countries, such as France and Austria. 

The dee rate was particularly high among young children, being 
almost three times that of countries in north-western Europe, but 
comparable with that of neighbouring countries, as the table on 
p- 43 shows (see also vol. 11, pp. 360-61). 

The infant mortality rate was not falling as quickly as that of the 
death-rate as a whole, and though the problem was receiving some 
attention from the authorities, it seems unlikely that it could be easily 
solved, as ignorance and poverty both played their part, while adequate 
medical attention and infant welfare organizations were lacking. 
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Infant Mortality 
Deaths under one year per thousand live births 
Country 

1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Jugoslavia 167 140 150 144. 139 141 
Roumania 185 — 182 192 175 — 
Bulgaria 150 — — 154 144. 149 
Greece 129 125 EI? £73 — — 
Hungary 184 — — 152 140 135 
Portugal 144 149 144. 149 — — 
England and Wales 65 — 59 Sy 59 — 
Norway 47 47 39 44 an a 





Source: ibid., ewe 


Age Groups 


The composition of age groups depends on the birth- and death- 
rates. Countries such as Jugoslavia, where both rates are high, have 
a ‘young’ structure, whereas countries where both are low, such as 
England and Wales, have a low percentage of population in the 
younger age groups, and a high percentage of population in the older 


age groups. 


Population by Quinquennial Age Groups, as a percentage of 


the total population 





Jugoslavia 


Age group ee 


O-4. 
5-9 
40-14 
E5310 
20-24. 
25-29 
30-34. 
39° 39 
40-44, 
45-49 
50-54. 
55:59 
60-64 
65+ 
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Source: Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, pp. 28-31 


(Geneva, 1939). 


Both the comparative tables given above and the graph of age 
groups in Jugoslavia by sexes (Fig. 4) show a curious break in 
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continuity at the age groups 10-14, and to a less extent at the age 
groups 15-19. Normally, if the birth-rate were maintained, it would 
be expected that each succeeding age group would show smaller 
numbers than the group immediately younger, owing to death losses 
by accidents or diseases. The age group 10-14 in the year 1931, 
however, was not only much smaller than that of the age group 5-9, 
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Fig. 4. Age Groups in Jugoslavia, 1931 


Based on Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, p. 31 (Geneva, 
1939). 
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but also smaller than any of the quinquennial age groups 15-19, 
20-24, 25-29. ‘The small numbers in this group may be attributed 
directly to the war of 1914-18, which reduced the number of births 
during and immediately after those years. A similar reduction can 
be traced in most of the other belligerent countries of Europe, though 
as the Bulgarian census was taken at a later date, the deficit has 
passed into the next age group (15-19). 


Summary of population trends 

The population problems of Jugoslavia, except in the areas north 
of the Sava-Danube line, are mostly very different from those of 
north-west Europe. The exceptionally high birth-rate meant that 
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some 200,000 persons were added to the population every year, while 
the death-rate was not remarkably high except among infants. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities in 1941 there was no danger to 
the nation of a decreasing population. On the contrary, there was a 
_ total increase of some 2,150,000 persons between 1921 and 1931, if 
the 200,000 emigrants during that period are also included. On 
31 December 1938 the population amounted to some 15,600,000, 
an increase of 1-7 million in 83 years, and it was calculated that the 
population would reach the figure of 16-2 million by 1941, but the 
war prevented the taking of the census. 


Emigration 


The high rate of natural increase resulted in great pressure on the 
agricultural land (see p. 117), though a certain amount of easing 
resulted from absorption in industry on the one hand, and from 
emigration on the other. In the period between 1900 and the war 
of 1914-18, people from the South Slav lands emigrated to the extent 
of 30,000-40,000 people annually. After 1918 Jugoslavia was able to 
absorb the surplus population for a time because of the need for 
reconstruction in the devastated regions, while the breaking up of 
large estates also checked the emigration movement. Restrictions 
imposed on immigration by the U.S.A. and other countries also 
acted as a check, and this check was especially operative during the 
great world depression of the early 1930’s. The following table gives 
the number of emigrants for the decade 1927-36 inclusive, and 
distinguishes between those going overseas and those going to other 

European countries (including 'Turkey). 


Emigration from Fugoslavia 








To other 
Year European Overseas Total 

countries 
1927 6,560 21,976 28,536 
1928 12,538 21,789 34,327 
1929 19,425 18,189 37,614 
1930 25,409 13,560 39,169 
1931 10,560 4,808 15,368 
1932 6,642 24.54 9,096 
1933 7,508 2,221 9,729 
1934 11,004 2,907 13,911 
1935 10,120 35345 13,465 
1936 8,625 3,860 12,485 

















Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, pp- 154-5 
(Beograd, 1939). 
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Losses of population due to wars 


Although the rate of natural increase was high in Jugoslavia as 
a whole and very high in some areas, yet the total number of the 
population was greatly reduced by war losses between 1911 and 1918, 
and again by the hostilities which began in 1941. The war losses 
were very umequally distributed among the various provinces, 
especially during the earlier period of warfare. 

Losses during 1910-18. 'The census returns of 1910 and 1921 show 
that there were actually some 600,000 fewer people in Jugoslavia 
in 1921 than in 1910. This loss was mainly incurred by the kingdom 
of Serbia and by Montenegro, but all the provinces showed a slight 
loss with the exception of the Vojvodina, as the following table shows: 




















Population at Census Difference 
Province 

1910 1921 Absolute | Per cent 
Serbia: 4,576,508 4,037,038 — 535,870 | — 11°8 
North Serbia 2-011, 70% 2,595,430 —316,271 | — 10-9 
South Serbia 1,664,807 1,442,208 =222,50011) = S34 
Montenegro 238,423 199,857 — 38,566 | — 16-2 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 1,931,802 1,889,929 —— Ai O7s, qo ere 
Dalmatia* 333,112 329,070 = (4,042 =) = pase 
Croatia-Slavoniat 2,731,736 2,726,379 — §,359:°| — o2 
Slovenia 1,063,767 1,056,464 — 7,303. | — o7 
Banat, Backa and Baranja 1,352,844. 1,380,413 =| 27/500 “ba 250 
Total 12,228,194 11,619,750 — 608,444 6 














Source: Résultats préliminaires du Recensement de la Population dans le Royaume 
des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes du 31 Janvier 1921, p. xiv (Sarajevo, 1924). 


* About one-half of the population of Dalmatia was enumerated at the 1921 census; 
the rest were in the area occupied by Italy at that date. 
+ Excluding SuSak. 


In addition to the numbers actually killed or who died as the 
result of war conditions, there was a loss of births. Attempts were 
made by the statistical department of the state to calculate the total 
losses incurred, on the assumption that the normal pre-1g10 annual 
rate of increase of 1°7% would have been maintained during the 
period 1910-21 had it not been for the wars. ‘The conclusion was 
reached that 811,000 people were lost to North Serbia, 392,000 
people to South Serbia, and 63,000 people to Montenegro, whose 
percentage loss was the highest in the country. ‘The other provinces 
lost very much less severely, but the total loss of 1,200,000 potential 
lives fell very heavily on the Serbian provinces, which contained 
only 4,800,000 people in 1910. 
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One of the results of the losses due to warfare has been the con- 
siderable disproportion between the sexes in the areas most affected. 
The following table shows the proportion of the sexes in 1910 and 
1921 in the provinces for which statistics were available: 





Province 


Slovenia 





Source: ibid., p. xiv. 





North Serbia 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 
Dalmatia (part) 
Croatia-Slavonia 


Number of women 
per 1,000 men 





Banat, Batka and Baranja 





IgIo 


936°6 
878-1 
1,002°8 
1,043°5 
1,076°0 


I,O14"I 





1921 


1,087°7 

956°7 
1,025°I1 
1,052°3 
1,097°6 
1,049°6 





Increase of 
women per 


1,000 during 


1910-21 


I51‘I 
78:6 
22°3 

8-8 
21°6 
355 





Although there are other causes which tend to bring about the 
survival of a greater number of females than males, in spite of the 
slightly greater number of boys born as compared with girls, yet the 
undue proportion of widows penetrated the national consciousness 
and found expression in the works of the sculptor MeStrovié (see 


‘vol. 11, p. 315). 


Population by Sex in 1921 and 1931 








Dravska 
Drinska 
Dunavska 
Moravska 
Primorska 
Savska 
Vardarska 
Vrbaska 
Zetska 


Belgrade (prefecture) 


Total 


Banovina 











1921 1O31 
Male Female Male Female 
505,580 554,776 551,211 593,087 
600,104 605,396 773,001 761,738 
1,054,908 1,124,421 1,169,215 1,218,080 
578,165 622,093 706,126 729,458 
402,438 401,725 442,455 459,205 
1,179,462 1,244,912 1,315,973 1,388,410 
651,781 671,765 785,902 788,341 
435,718 414,286 528,695 508,687 
389,847 394,846 464,210 461,306 
81,688 71,000 154,839 134,099 
5,879,691 6,105,220 6,891,627 7,042,411 














Source: Résultats définitifs du Recensement de la Population du 31 Mars 1931, 
Royaume de Yougoslavie, vol. 1, p. viii (Beograd, 1937). 


Losses during 1941-3. 


Estimates of war losses during the first 


two years of hostilities since April 1941 amounted to 1,961,000, or 
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12°3% of the population. ‘These losses were spread more evenly 
throughout the country than those of the decade 1910-20. As it was 
estimated that the population would have attained a total of 
16,472,000 by March 1943 under normal peace-time conditions, the 
loss in the space of two years was probably about 2,460,000. The 
decrease in population is estimated to have been due about equally 
to the following factors: (a) violent death or forced emigration; 
(b) a reduced birth-rate; (c) an increased death-rate resulting from 
starvation, disease and lack of adequate clothing and housing. 

The losses by regions cannot be strictly compared with those 
during the decade 1910-20 because of the readjustment of the 
internal administrative frontiers, but it is clear that the heaviest 
losses came on regions which suffered little in the earlier wars of the 
century. The greatest reduction is estimated to have occurred in 
the Dravska banovina, which corresponds to the province of Slovenia. 
It was partitioned between Germany, Italy and Hungary, and large 
numbers of Slovenes were deported to other regions of Jugoslavia 
and elsewhere, while extensive guerilla fighting probably accounted 
for heavy loss. ‘The number of German colonists brought into 
Slovenia was much smaller than the number of Slovenes deported. 

The population of the Primorska, Vrbaska, Savska and Drinska 
banovine, roughly corresponding to the old provinces of Dalmatia, 
Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina, have also been much reduced by 
guerilla warfare. In Savska and Vrbaska, numerous atrocity killings 
contributed to the decrease, especially during the first year after the 
establishment of the ‘independent’ state of Croatia (see vol. 11, p. 384). 

The smallest decline occurred in the Moravska banovina, into 
which were brought large numbers of Jugoslavs deported from other 
areas, particularly from Slovenia, as well as numerous refugees. The 
decline in the Vardarska banovina was also small as a result of the 
absence of guerilla fighting and the settlement of Bulgarian colonists 
(see vol. 11, p. 381). In the Dunavska banovina, the population was 
reduced in numbers on the north side of the Danube, but may have 
remained stationary or even may have increased on the Serbian side 
because of the influx of refugees and deportees. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


There are some interesting differences in the growth rate of popula- 
tion in the various regions of the country. Although the total 
increase of population of the kingdom as a whole amounted to 16-3 % 
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between 1921 and 1931, certain areas, e.g. Drinska, Vrbaska, 
Moravska, Vardarska, Zetska, showed an increase considerably above 
the average, while others, e.g. Dravska, Dunavska, Savska, showed 
only a small increase, as can be seen from the following table: 





Banovina Area 

km?, 
Dravska 15,349 
Drinska 27,845 
Dunavska 31,229 
Moravska 25,466 
Primorska 19,653 
Savska 40,536 
Vardarska 36,672 
Vrbaska 18,917 
Zetska 30,997 
Belgrade (prefecture) 378 
Jugoslavia 247,542 











Based on official sources. 





Population 
BLA. bO21 


1,060,356 
1,205,500 
2,179,329 
1,200,258 
804,163 
2,424,374. 
1,323,546 
850,004 
784,693 
152,688 


11,984,911 








Population 
24,111,103 i 


1,144,298 
1,534,739 
2,387,295 
1,435,584 

901,660 
2,704,383 
15745243 
1,037,382 

925,516 

288,938 


13,934,938 


(percentage) 





Total 
increase 
1921-31 








Estimates of the increase of population in the decade 1931-41, 
made by the Jugoslav Bureau of Statistics, suggest that the various 
banovine maintained their relative positions in regard to the per- 
centage increase of population, though the rate of increase was 
everywhere slightly less than in the previous decade. The following 
table shows the estimated increase between 1931 and 1941: 








Banovina 


Dravska 
Drinska 
Dunavska 
Moravska 
Primorska 
Savska 
Vardarska 
Vrbaska 
Zetska 


Belgrade (prefecture) 


Jugoslavia 





Absolute 


69,702 
379,261 
187,705 
254,416 

92,340 
270,617 
270,757 
205,618 
150,484 
158,062 


2,038,962 





Percentage 


6-1 
24°7 

79 
17°7 
40°) 
10:0 
172 
19°8 
16°3 
54°7 


14:6 








Based on official sources. 


The Danube and Sava rivers seem to constitute a demographic 


boundary, regions to the north having only a small natural increase, 
G H (Jugoslavia—ITT) 


4 
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in contrast to the high natural increase in the southern areas. This 
is mainly due to differences in the birth-rate, the more remote parts 
of the Dinaric highlands having the highest birth-rates, the Danubian 
plain together with Slavonia and Slovenia having the lowest birth- 
rates, while the intermediate regions such as northern Serbia and 
central Croatia have an intermediate birth-rate. 

The following table gives the birth- and death-rates by banovine 
in 1936: 








Banovina Live births Deaths 
Dravska 23°38 14°50 
Drinska 34:31 - 15°60 
Dunavska 20°85 15-32 
Moravska 25°36 19°53 
Primorska 34°49 19°63 
Savska 25°74. 16°59 
Vardarska 36°85 18°15 
Vrbaska 42°35 ye! 
Zetska 32°44. 16°05 
Belgrade (prefecture) i3°2s 9°75 








Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1937, p. 89 (Beograd, 1938). 


The birth-rate in the various regions of Jugoslavia appears to be 
largely dependent on the stage of economic and cultural development. 
In the remoter regions, where organizations based on blood relation- 
ship, such as the zadruga (family community) and pleme (tribe) have 
not entirely broken down, and where the standard of living is low 
and religious constraint strong, there appear to be few, if any, 
artificial restrictions on the size of families. 

The Vrbaska banovina (western Bosnia) with its 42:35 births per 
thousand in 1936 had one of the highest birth-rates in the world, 
actually higher than those of Mexico, Japan or India, though not 
quite so high as those of U.S.S.R., Egypt or Palestine. ‘This part of 
Jugoslavia, together with the Vardarska banovina is an area where 
primitive conditions still prevail (see vol. 11, pp. 258-63), and the 
same may be said of Primorje, which comprises part of southern 
Bosnia and the western part of Hercegovina, though the Dalmatian 
portion of this banovina is culturally more advanced. ‘The Drinska 
banovina, which comes fourth on the list, would have an even higher 
birth-rate than its 34:31 per thousand if the Serbian and Danubian 
portions were excluded. 

The compilation of statistics by banovine somewhat obscures 
the low birth-rate in the northern part of the country, except in the 
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Dravska banovina, which coincides with the province of Slovenia. 
Moreover, the average birth-rate in the Dunavska banovina would be 
reduced considerably below its 1936 figure of 20-85 per thousand 
if northern Serbia were excluded, while the figures for the Savska 
banovina conceal the fact that the birth-rate in Slavonia is much 
lower than that in the Croatian portion. 

In fact, the birth-rate in the Vojvodina, Slavonia and Slovenia 
approximates to that of central Europe, e.g. Hungary, which had a 
birth-rate of 19:0 in the same year. In the Vojvodina and Slavonia 
the birth-rate decline has already gone very far, especially in those 
regions inhabited by Germans and Hungarians where small families 
of one or two children are usual even among the rural population. 

The birth decline is noticeable not only in the provinces north of 
the Danube and Sava rivers, but also in northern Serbia (Moravska 
banovina) and in parts of Croatia. It is especially noticeable in the 
towns, where the average number of children is now two or three, 
whereas it was five or six at the beginning of the century. 

Belgrade shows an extreme example of the low birth-rate character- 
istic in urban centres, with only 13:25 per thousand inhabitants, 
which is by far the lowest in the country. The very high percentage 
- increase of population in the prefecture of Belgrade, which includes 
the urban centres of Belgrade, Zemun and Panéevo, is therefore not 
due to the natural increase of population by the excess of births over 
deaths, but is primarily caused by the great influx of population to 
this area from all parts of Jugoslavia, following the greatly increased 
size of the area administered from Belgrade after the enlargement of 
the state in 1918. A secondary but still important reason for the 
phenomenal increase in population (of 89 % between 1921 and 1931, 
and of 55 % between 1931 and 1941) lay in the rapid industrialization 
of this area, though this development was also to some extent bound 
up with the assured market and labour supply associated with any 
large-sized capital city. 


TOWNS AND CITIES 
Urban settlements 


The urban population of Jugoslavia constitutes only a small 
percentage of the total, but the exact figure is difficult to determine 
for a variety of reasons. In many cases the census does not differen- 
tiate between the nucleated population of a commune and that 
dispersed over the whole area, and even when the statistical material 
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is available it is difficult to know at what point a nucleated settlement 
ceases to be a village and can be called a grad or town. In some 
cases, a settlement distinguished in the census as a grad has less than 
2,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, some of the large towns of 
the Vojvodina contain large numbers of inhabitants engaged in patel 
agricultural pursuits (see pp. 74-8). 

If the twenty-three towns of 20,000 inhabitants and over are alone 
taken into consideration, then the percentage of urban inhabitants 
was 9°7 in 1931. ‘These towns are distributed very unevenly among 
the banovine, as the following table shows: 


Urban population in centres of 20,000 and over, 1931 














Percentage 
Banovina pee of of total 
ersons : 
population 
Dravska 93,098 81 
Drinska 73,173 ee 
Dunavska 366,665 15°4 
Moravska 35,465 2°5 
Primorska FOL,277 Li-2 
Savska 247,128 9°4. 
Vardarska 124,179 79 
Vrbaska 22,165 2% 
Zetska — — 
Belgrade (prefecture) 283,938 100'0 
Total 1,352,088 9°7 








Source: Résultats définitifs du Recensement de la Population du 31 Mars 1931, 
Royaume de Yougoslavie, vol. 1, p. xiv (Beograd, 1937). 


An official calculation including all urban centres of 5,000 and 
over for 1941 gives a different picture. The total urban population 
amounted to 22°8 %, and the table on p. 53 shows the percentage 
by banovine. 

As most of the population agglomerations of 5,000 and over in 
Jugoslavia are market centres, and may therefore be said to exercise 
one of the most important urban functions, this table probably gives 
a truer picture than the previous one. The calculation by banovine, 
however, is not particularly helpful, as the boundaries of these 
administrative divisions often cut across the boundaries of the old 
historic provinces, and any consideration of the degree and type of 
urbanization in Jugoslavia is bound to take into account the great 
differences which exist from one province to another; these differences 
in turn were due to different economic and social conditions resulting 
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Urban population in centres of 5,000 and over, 1941 














Percentage 
Banovina Number of of total 
persons : 

population 
Dravska 182,100 15°0 
Drinska 243,100 12°97 
Dunavska 1,362,200 52°9 
Moravska 160,500 9°5 
Primorska 142,200 14°3 
Savska 514,700 7°3 
Vardarska 418,800 22°7 
Vrbaska 59,700 4'8 
Zetska 111,900 10°4 
Belgrade (prefecture) 44'7,000 100°0 
Total 3,642,200 22°8 











Based on official sources. 


from historical and geographical circumstances. The strength of 
urban life and the very appearance of the towns themselves differ 
greatly from province to province, but within each of these there 
was considerable homogeneity, which cannot be said of most of 
the banovine. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century there were few towns 
in the Jugoslav lands, except along the Adriatic coast, the Vardar 
area, and to a less extent along the great rivers of the north. Both 
the Adriatic and the Vardar areas had a strong and ancient urban 
tradition, though the cities of the one had a very different appearance 
from those of the other. Within the last hundred years conditions 
have changed, so that the largest towns are now found in the northern 
part of Jugoslavia, especially along the rivers Danube and Sava 
(Fig. 5), and while many of the towns along the Adriatic and in 
the Vardar area are moribund, new towns have sprung up or 
greatly increased in size, especially in Serbia, Croatia and the 
Vojvodina. 


The growth of the chief towns and cities 


There were three towns of over 100,000 inhabitants in Jugoslavia 
in 1931, four towns of 50,000—100,000 inhabitants, and sixteen towns 
of 20,000-50,000 inhabitants (see pp. 492-521 and Fig. 5). ‘The 
table on the following page lists their population at the 1910, 1921 
and 1931 censuses and gives their percentage growth during the 
decade 1921-31. 

The fact that the three largest towns are all in the north of the 
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,; Population Percentage 
Town growth, 
I9IO 1921 1931 1921-31 

Belgrade 89,876 111,739 238,775 ee Gy) 
Zagreb 79,038 108,674. 185,581 708 
Subotica 94,610 90,961 100,058 10'0 
Sarajevo 57,039 66,317 78,173 17°9 
Skoplje 47,384 40,666 68,334 68-0 
Novi Sad 33,590 39,122 63,935: Bg6 
Ljubljana 46,630 535294 59,767 121 
Split 21,407 31,549 43,711 38°5 
Osijek 31,388 341485 40,337 17°0 
Nis 24949 25,109 355465 41°2 
Maribor 27,994. 30,662 33,335 8-7 
Bitolj 48,370 28,420 33,024 16-2 
Petrovgrad 26,006 29.522 32,821 19°3 
Sombor 30,593 31,342 32,334 3°2 
Senta 29,666 30,694 31,969 Ae2 
VrSac 27,3°70 27,011 29,411 8-9 
V. Kikinda 26,795 25,774 28,400 1c 
Zemun 17,131 18,528 28,074. 51°5 
Kragujevac 18,376 15,043 27,208 73°09 
Prilep 225237 a 22,821 — 

Banja Luka 16,274 18,001 22,165 B32 
Panéevo 20,808 19,407 22,089 13°8 
Karlovac 16,112 16,863 21,210 25°8 
Mostar 21,123 18,176 20,295 Li 

} 











Source: Résultats préliminaires du Recensement de Population dans le Royaume des 
Serbes, Croates et Slovénes du 31 Janvier 1921, publié par la direction de la Statistique 
de l’Etat, Belgrade, pp. 221-6 (Sarajevo, 1924) and Résultats définitifs du Recense- 
ment de la Population du 31 Mars 1931, Royaume de Yougoslavie, vol. 1, p. xiv 
(Belgrade, 1937). 


country reflects the favourable geographic conditions, such as the 
large amount of lowland, the productivity of the soil and the ease of 
movement, in contrast to the large amount of mountainous land 
further south. Belgrade, the largest city, achieved its decisive lead 
over Zagreb only after 1921. Although Zagreb increased its popula- 
tion by the high figure of 71% during the decade 1921-31, the 
growth of Belgrade was even more rapid (114%) owing to the greatly 
enlarged territory of which it became the administrative centre. ‘The 
population of greater Belgrade—the prefecture, which includes 
Zemun and Panéevo—was expected to reach over 400,000 by 1941. 
Zagreb was expected to exceed a quarter of a million by the same 
year. Actually, owing to abnormal war conditions, Zagreb acquired 
a population of about 400,000 by November 1943. The third large 
city, Subotica, increased its population by only 10%, as the new 
international frontier between Hungary and Jugoslavia deprived it of 
some of the area which it had previously served (see p. 516). 





Plate 11. Smederevo 


Situated on the river Danube, some 24 miles south-east of Belgrade, this old fortress 
town, formerly known as Semendria, serves as the chief Danubian outlet for the 
produce of the Morava valley. In recent years it has developed industrial suburbs. 





Plate 12. Prizren 


This historic town, known to the Romans as Theranda, was an important route 
centre during ancient and medieval times, but is handicapped to-day by the 
proximity of an international frontier. "The town became Serbian as late as 1913, 
and still retains many Moslem inhabitants, chiefly of Albanian affinities. Prizren 


has many of the characteristics of a Macedonian town. 





Plate 13. Air view of Dublje, near Sabac 
Dublje is the village shown in the south-western corner of the region in Fig. 10. 





Plate 14. Air view near Gospi¢ 
The photograph shows the linear type of settlement common in karst polja. The 


houses are aligned along the dry (cultivated) land, between adjacent inundated 


areas; they are also ringed around the isolated barren limestone hills that rise from 
the plain. 


TOWNS AND CITIES Se 


The four medium-sized towns (50,000-100,000) are well dispersed 
throughout the country, but all four have the advantages of an 
agriculturally productive countryside and of being important route 
centres. ‘The old established centre of Ljubljana, which held fifth 
place among the South Slav towns in 1921, was ousted from its 
position by the rapid growth of both Skoplje and Novi Sad. Skoplije 
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Fig. 5. Towns with over 10,000 inhabitants, 1931 


Based on Résultats définitifs du Recensement de la Population du 31 Mars 1931, 
Royaume de Yougoslavie, vol. 1 (Beograd, 1937). 


grew by 68% between 1921 and 1931 owing to the increased scope 
of its administrative and commercial functions; the growth of Novi 
Sad was nearly as marked, but the increase in this case was mainly 
due to increased industrialization. Sarajevo, which grew by 10% 
between the two censuses, may be expected to improve on its growth- 
rate with the improvement in communications and the industrializa- 
tion of its basin. 

The towns of the third group (20,000-50,000) were fairly well 
scattered throughout the country, though there was a marked 
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concentration in the lowlands of the Vojvodina, while on the other 
hand the mountainous Zetska banovina, corresponding roughly to 
the old kingdom of Montenegro, had no town which exceeded 20,000. 
The reasons for the high percentage of urban population in the 
Vojvodina has been discussed on pp. 11-14. ‘Three towns of this 
group showed a population increase above the average. Kragujevac 
grew from 15,643 in 1931 to 27,208 in 1931, an increase of 74%, 
which was exceeded only by the phenomenal case of Belgrade. ‘This 
increase is largely accounted for by an increase in industrialization, 
resulting mainly from a great improvement in its communications. 
Zemun, across the river Sava from Belgrade (see p. 520), grew by 
52%, also a result of industrialization, being able to take advantage 
of excellent communications and the proximity of the capital. The 
advantage of the strategic position of Ni8 was reflected in its growth 
of 41% from 25,109 to 35,465 between 1921 and 1931. ‘The towns 
with the slowest rate of growth are situated in the Vojvodina, where 
Sombor and Senta grew by only 3% and 4% respectively between 
1921 and 1931. ‘Taken as a whole, the towns of the 20,000 to 50,000 
group showed a slower rate of increase than those of the 50,000- 
100,000 group, while these again showed a slower rate than those 
with populations above 100,000, the figures being 21%, 36% and 
68% respectively. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT 
General Features 


In studying the characteristic grouping of rural settlements the 
house is generally used as a basic ‘settlement-unit’. Though Jugo- 
slavia is everywhere predominantly an agricultural country, the 
relation between numbers of houses and numbers of families differs 
from region to region, so that in terms of the distribution of popula- 
tion it is not an index of uniform value. According to the 1921 
census, there were 104 families to 100 houses in Montenegro (Crna 
Gora), Dalmatia and Bosnia, 107 in Serbia, 114 in Croatia and 
Slavonia, 116 in Slovenia, and 126 in the Vojvodina. The dis- 
proportion gradually increases to the north—a fact that is related 
largely to the differences in the types and densities of settlements in 
this direction. 

A large part of Jugoslavia is mountainous country, and because of 
this there is practised extensively that seasonal movement of part of 
the population known as transhumance (see pp. 522-6). In studying 
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rural settlement distributions, therefore, it must be remembered 
that there are both permanent and temporary types to be considered. 
In most cases the temporary settlements occur only at great altitudes, 
but permanent villages in some localities closely rival these in the 
height at which they occur. Permanent settlements, for example, 
exceed 4,000 ft. in the Dinaric Mountains, and the village of Zabljak, 
east of Durmitor, at 4,790 ft., is one of the highest ‘permanent’ 
villages of the entire Balkan peninsula. Further east, in Serbia, 
where the mountains are lower, the highest villages occur in the 
region of the upper Ibar valley, where several approach 4,000 ft. 

On the other hand, the temporary settlements used only during 
transhumance in the summer season occur at far greater altitudes. 
Thus, south of Triglav, they lie at 5,250 ft., on Komovi at 5,740 ft. 
and on Durmitor at 6,230 ft. In this mountain country, generally, 
the sites of villages have been determined by physical advantages; 
for example, at sites where the gradient of slopes is less steep, where 
surfaces are better drained, or where the slopes face the sun. ‘The 
form of the settlement pattern, on the other hand, is in many cases 
related to other factors. 


Permanent Settlements 

Three main types of settlements are generally identified, namely, 
dispersed, nucleated and mixed. In dispersed settlements the houses 
are almost all widely separated one from another. A village may 
be dispersed over a considerable area, of several square miles, the 
houses usually, though not invariably, avoiding the valley bottoms. 
The pattern of nucleated settlements is dominated by villages of 
compact form. ‘The houses are closely clustered, sometimes into a 
planned ‘chessboard’ pattern, sometimes into a village of quite 
irregular, haphazard form, or again, it may be into long roadside 
‘linear’ villages, elongated and star-shaped in pattern. ‘Thirdly, 
some areas show intermediate conditions, with both dispersed and 
nucleated types present. 

These three types are all represented in Jugoslavia, and to a 
notable degree there are conspicuous differences in the settlement 
patterns from region to region, both with regard to their size, their 
form, and their density. No single explanation can account for the 
association of any one type with a particular region. Ethnic, social, 
economic and physical factors have all played their part, and each 
of these factors has been affected by the changing historical back- 
ground of the whole country. The form of the settlement pattern 
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of to-day often expresses a heritage of conditions that have largely 
disappeared; sometimes this is related to a former physical factor, 
such as the distribution of marshland and forests, and sometimes, to 
a cultural and historical factor such as the influence of former 
Turkish domination. 

The central parts of the Dinaric mountain regions of Jugoslavia 
are characterized by a dispersed settlement pattern. In every direc- 
tion outward from this mountainous area toward the frontier regions, 
the settlements progressively change from a dispersed to a strongly 
nucleated type, and eleven regional variations can be recognized. 

(1) The Start Vlah type (Fig. 6). ‘This is the most characteristic 
of the dispersed settlement types. Houses forming a village are 
usually more than half a mile distant one from the other. The 
villages at times extend altogether over a length of 4-5 miles with 
hamlets, individually known as kraj or zasclak, sometimes 1-2 miles 
apart. So dispersed may the pattern become that two houses of 
different villages are closer together than houses within the same 
village. More commonly, the houses follow the crest of ridges or 
hill-slopes, rather than valley bottoms. This type of settlement is 
characteristic of the whole of western Serbia, central and north 
Bosnia, Hercegovina and western Croatia, but it is best represented 
in the region of Stari Vlah, south of UZice. 

(2) The Sumadija type (Fig. 7). Up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, almost all of the settlements of Sumadija 
belonged to the Stari Vlah type, and therefore were well dispersed. 
With deforestation and an increase in the population, the occasional 
hamlets of former times became enlarged into villages; this process 
brought into being a nucleated settlement type superimposed on the 
_ dispersed pattern and the villages in places grew to considerable size. 
In many cases the villages have grown to great length, aligned along 
the roads; in others they form loosely knit groups of habitations. 
The type is transitional between a wholly dispersed and a closely 

compacted and nucleated pattern. 
(3) The Matva type. 'This type is related especially to the fertile 
plains between the lower Drina and Sava rivers, to the Sava plain 
near its junction with the Danube plain, and to the lower Morava 
valley. Here, too, until the early nineteenth century, the villages 
were of the dispersed Stari Vlah type. They passed through the 
Sumadija stage of partial nucleation as the density of population 
increased, especially during the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and since then they have become an increasingly compact type of 
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settlement (Fig. 8). The houses are more closely and regularly spaced 
than in Sumadija and in places they approach the highly compact 
form and pattern of the settlements of the regions of Srem and the 
Banat. The dominant village form is that of the linear ‘road-village’. 
Sometimes this forms a single elongated line of close-spaced houses 
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Fig. 6. Dispersed settlement of the Ibar type 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 101: UZzice (Belgrade, 1929). 
The map shows the district about 12 miles south-west of Pozega. 


(Fig. 9); in Maéva (the Poéerina of Sabac), the intersection of 
roads at right-angles gives rise to a cross-shaped village (Fig. 10); in 
Jasenica and where the roads meet at an acute angle, as star-shaped 
village is characteristic. | 

(4) The Karst type (Fig. 11). Fundamentally, the settlements of 
the karst region are of the Stari Vlah type. They differ from them, 
however, in that they tend almost invariably to occupy enclosed 
basins and hollows and do not, as further east, follow ridges. Here 
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the influence directly of physical factors is very clearly demon- 
strated. Villages normally have a linear form, extending over a length 
of at least 1-2 miles, around the edges of polja, doline and other 
forms of large karst hollows, or around the bases of isolated hills 
that rise from the floor of the polja. Sometimes this marginal location 





Fig. 7. Early stages in the development from a dispersed to a nucleated 
settlement pattern 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 69: Beograd (Belgrade, 1931). 
The map shows the district about 18 miles south-east of Belgrade. 


is due to the régime of floods on the floor of the polja, and in other 
cases—in the dry polja—it is related to the greater thickness of soils 
that have accumulated at the break of the slope following the margin 
of the polja plain (see vol. 1, pp. 50-1). Whatever its cause, the 
marginal distribution of habitations is by far that most common, 
except in the karstlands of the Dalmatian littoral and islands, where 
settlements tend to be more nucleated and where a hilltop position 
is frequently selected (Plate 14). 
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(5) The Ibar type. ‘This type is dominant in the region of the Ibar 
basin (Ra8ka) though it also occurs in the Osogov Poret and Kiéevo 
districts of the Vardar basin. Like the Stari Vlah village, the Ibar 
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Fig. 8. Later stages in the development from a dispersed to a nucleated 
settlement pattern 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 70: PoZarevac (Belgrade, 
1930). : 

Most of the villages in this district, which is about 74 miles south-east of Smederevo, 
occur on terraces aligned some distance away from the river Morava and above 
the flood plain. | 


type is dispersed and extends over a considerable area, generally 
along the brow of ridges or on groups of hills and rarely following 
the valleys. ‘The village is divided into hamlets known as demati. 
Unlike the houses in the corresponding kraj of the Stari Vlah type, 
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the houses of the dgemat are fairly close together. Often each dzemat 
occupies to itself a summit or hill, and generally it comprises the 
homes of one family only. ‘The dgemati tend to be more distant one 
from another than the kraja of the Stari Vlah region. 'The Ibar type 
of settlement—like the karst type—has developed largely in relation 
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Fig. 9. Elongated ‘street’ villages in the Bilo Gora 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 31: Bjelovar (Belgrade, 1932). 
The elongated ‘street’ villages are typical of the forested hill country of the Bilo 
Gora; the map shows the district about 12 miles south-east of Bjelovar. 


to physical influences, for here, within the dissected crystalline rock 
surfaces of Ra&ka, the deep narrow valleys are useless for either 
settlement or agriculture; both of these, therefore, have come to be 
located on slopes near the brow of the hills and along the relatively 
level ridge tops that characterize this country (see vol. 1, pp. 76-81). 

(6) The Timok type. This type is best developed in the 'Timok 
basin, but it is equally widely distributed over the mountains of 
eastern Serbia from the Danube basin in the north to the Skoplje 
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basin in the south. Here the settlement pattern is strongly nucleated. 
The villages are of irregular shape and are almost always located 
in the valleys, especially on low valley-side terraces, and usually no 
part of them reaches to the hill crests. The houses ‘cling’ closely 
one to the other up the hillsides, between tortuous lanes or roads 
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Fig. 10. ‘Cross’-shaped villages in the Sava plains 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 67: Sabac (Belgrade, 1930). 
Single- and double-‘ cross’ villages occur in this district, which is 7 miles north-west 
of Sabac, near the confluence of the Drina (Plate 13). 


developed without system or plan, and the villages themselves have 
grown somewhat haphazardly. 

Until recent decades the area north of the mountain of Rtanj was 
predominantly a pastoral region, with temporary settlements, here 
termed pojata, on the upper mountain slopes. Quite recently the 
population of the valley villages has expanded, and with this expan- 
sion agriculture has spread upward into the zone of the pojata, 
gradually converting these into permanent villages associated 
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primarily with agriculture rather than with pastoralism. The most 
compact villages of the Timok type are those of the Skopska Crna 
Gora followed by those of Sredska and Sirini¢ in the Sar Planina, 
and the Homolje in Serbia (Fig. 12). 

(7) The Ciflik type. Within Jugoslavia this type is to-day dominant 
in the plains of Metohija and Kosovo, in the Vardar basin south of 
Skoplje and in the larger basins and depressions of south or ‘ Mace- 
donian’ Jugoslavia. The villages have an artificial form, and are only 
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Fig. 11. Settlement pattern in a polje of the karst 


Based on the 1: 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheets 58 and 59: Senj and 
Gospié¢ (Belgrade, 1934). 

_ The typical settlement pattern in the karstic polja shows settlements marginal both 
to the polje plain and to the hills breaking its surface. The map shows part of the 
Gacko polje, including Otoéac, at the fork of the river Gacka. 


found on plains, or on the floors of basins and fertile valleys. The 
_ type actually existed in the Balkan peninsula in the Middle Ages, 
but did not become widely or well developed until the spread of 
the Ottoman influence, to which factor, indeed, its occurrence and 
distribution are now mainly related (see vol. 11, pp. 198-9). ‘The 
Ciflik village is composed of buildings arranged in one or more 
squares—sometimes walled—within which the homesteads of the 
' peasants are arranged more like contiguous cells than houses. At 

the present day, over most of the Vardar basin, the villages are mixed 
in type, for with the liberation of the region from Ottoman rule the 
G H (Jugoslavia—II1) 5 
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system of the Ciflik rapidly disappeared. It was either surrounded 
or replaced by nucleated settlements of more normal form (Fig. 13). 

(8) The Graeco-Mediterranean type. In southern Macedonia, and 
with increasing frequency as the district of Salonika is approached 
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Fig. 12. Closely nucleated settlement pattern in north-east Serbia 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 71: V. GradiSte (Belgrade, 
1930). 

The district shown on the map is about 6 miles west of Golubac on the river 
Danube. 


across the Graeco-Jugoslav frontier, the closely nucleated type of 
settlement, typical of Mediterranean coastlands generally, becomes 
the dominant type. Here very compact villages occur, located some- 
times on the plains and often on hilltops. They are also character- 
istic of some parts of the Dalmatian littoral and islands. In a few. 
localities in southern Macedonia, there are Vlach villages perched at 
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Fig. 13. Sparsely distributed nucleated settlements in south-eastern Jugoslavia 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 150: Stip (Belgrade, 1925). 
The map shows the very sparse nucleated settlement pattern at the south-western 


sector of Ovée polje, about 12 miles west of Stip; it is typical of the Macedonian 
region. 





great heights, and here the houses are very closely packed, again in 
a strongly nucleated type of settlement pattern. Often with house 
touching house, the villages cluster on remarkably well selected and 
picturesque defensive position (Plate 15). 

(9) The Pannonian type (Fig. 14). A special and quite different 
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form of settlement characterizes the Danube basin both within 
Hungary and Jugoslavia. The extensive and level plains of this 
region are studded with very large villages, which in most cases show 
not only a remarkable degree of compact house-grouping, but also 
an arrangement of the houses in a really striking and unusual 
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Fig. 14. Nucleated settlement pattern of the Danube plains 


Based on the 1 : 100,000 Jugoslav official series, Sheet 38: V. Kikinda (Belgrade, 
1932). 

The ‘chessboard’ plan of settlement on the Danube plains is clearly shown in this 
district, about 6 miles north-east of V. Kikinda. 


‘chessboard’ plan; the roads intersect at right angles, with the village 
laid out in rectangular blocks along which the houses are aligned 
closely, facing away from the road. Each village is large in size; 
it covers a considerable area and always has several thousands 
of inhabitants. Sometimes the population of one village exceeds 
-10,000, so that it has virtually the characteristics of a ‘farmer-town’. 
Such ‘village-townships’ are relatively modern, for they were created 
in the course of the past two centuries and they probably owe their 
compact planned form to the influence of two factors, one geo- 
graphical and the other historical. In the first place, until the middle 
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Plate 15. A Vlach village on Osogovska Planina, in south-eastern Jugoslavia 





Plate 16. A linear Alp settlement in Slovenia 





Plate 17. Zablyak 


Zabljak, at an altitude of 4,790 ft., is the highest permanent settlement in Jugo- 
slavia. ‘The mountains of Durmitor rise in the background. 





Plate 18. Debar 
nucleated settlement is typical of southern Jugoslavia. 
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of the nineteenth century a large part of the Hungarian basin was a 

treeless marshy waste; since then the area has been reclaimed for 
agriculture. From early times, therefore, settlements have been 
restricted to sites lying beyond the limits of inundation and marsh. 
‘The northward spread of the Turkish régime was equally a strong 
factor encouraging the development of closely nucleated settlements 
in this region either for defence or for safety. ‘lo escape the wander- 
ing bands of Spahis the village people fled to the larger ‘village- 
towns’. With both this uncertainty of life and the existence of great 
abandoned areas, the development of pastoral economy in the 
Danubian region was stimulated and this, rather than agriculture, 
flourished until the second half of the nineteenth century. With the 
development of agriculture, the distances became too great between 
homes in the large village-townships and the peasants’ places of 
work. Isolated dispersed habitations, flanked by numerous out- 
houses, therefore, now appear built out in the fields at long distances 
from the villages. In these the peasants spend their working days in 
summer, to return to the village or town only on festival days or 
in the autumn. ‘These new, isolated and well-dispersed farmsteads 
are known as salasi or pustara in Jugoslavia. They are the equivalent 
of the tanyak in south-east Hungary where exactly the same con- 
ditions and environment are present, and where about one-fifth of 
the population of the region now lives in these dispersed habitations 
and not in the villages. ‘hus a process of decentralization from 
nucleated to more dispersed settlement is characteristic of this region 
of somewhat specialized features. 

(10) The Croatian-Slavonian type. Westward across Slavonia, the 
Pannonian type of settlement becomes modified. Here the villages 
are often the product of recent colonization instituted after the 
departure of the ‘Turks, but this colonization, which was dependent 
mainly on Serbo-Croat migration from Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
was not systematic. Villages nucleated in this form developed along 
roads, lanes and beside rivers, in long lines of houses. Villages of a 
similar linear form, however, also predominate as the ancient type 
of colonization in those parts of the Croatian Posavina that were 
never Turkish and that received no modern colonization. In the 
more hilly districts of Slavonia, compact villages and hamlets mark 
the transition to Slovenian types. 

(11) Slovenian types. A number of types of villages are present 
in Slovenia, and, as compared with other parts of Jugoslavia, they 
represent a much more ancient settlement and a more stable form. 
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A large proportion of them are derived from ancient or primitive 
Slovene settlements, while the rest perpetuate the sites of medieval 
settlement in forest clearings. Villages established in modern times 
are here the exception. 

The Slovene settlements often show a close relation to the 
influence of physical factors. In the mountainous and alpine north- 
west, varying with the character of the relief, there are both dis- 
seminated patterns with isolated farmsteads predominating, and 
linear villages drawn out along the gentler alp-slopes or along river 
terraces bordering the rivers. Hamlets and villages in the lofty 
valleys generally show a strong preference for sites on south-facing 
slopes, emphasizing the customary importance of aspect in relation 
to settlement in mountainous country. Only in the main valleys, and 
particularly in the plains of the Sava, Drava, Savinja and Krka 
valleys, are there larger nucleated settlements, and these in some 
cases have the form of very compact villages. In some localities 
one-time clearings in the heart of the ancient forests of this region 
still survive as long lines of settlement, forming the typical linear 
‘forest-village’. In the plains to the east, more distant from the 
mountains, ‘road-villages’ of similar pattern are predominant. 
Unlike the aligned pola settlements in the main area of the Dinaric 
karst to the south, the northern Slovene karst generally comprises 
villages that are of compact nucleated form. The Slovene villages 
are, on the whole, very small, consisting of not more than about 
100 houses, though in the Prekomurje to the north-east (or where 
there is a strong Pannonian influence) the villages are for the most 
part much larger than this. 


Temporary settlements 


The distribution of habitations in the mountainous parts of 
Jugoslavia bears little relationship to the actual density of population 
in these districts, for it includes numerous stanovi or katuni that 
serve only for temporary seasonal settlement, both at intermediate 
or high altitudes, in addition to the numerous staja near the villages 
that are used temporarily only for stock. 

The frequency of temporary mountain settlements variesfrom region 
to region, and this is closely related both to the character locally of 
the seasonal pastoral migrations—.e. to the transhumance developed 
in the region (see p. 523)—and to local differences of relief and 
climate. The pattern of these high settlements varies. Sometimes 
the houses are dispersed, and sometimes clustered close together. 
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They are located, generally, in the more sheltered position such as 
are offered by karst doline or other depressions or valleys. A prefer- 
ence is often shown at high altitudes for slopes facing south, or for 
points where there is an adequate water supply or spring. Some- 
times the habitations occur in conspicuous alignment along the 
margins of small basins, like the road-villages along the margins of 
polja at much lower altitudes. Detailed physical advantages in each 
locality generally determine the choice of sites. 

In the Dinaric mountain system, where transhumance is in places 
especially important, most of the temporary settlements are located 
at average altitudes of 5,000-5,250 ft. but in some localities (e.g. 
Prokletije) they exceed 6,500 ft. 

Where the seasonal migrations of shepherds are local in character 
there has been a tendency in the past century for some of the stanovi 
to become converted into permanent villages, as agriculture has 
expanded up to their level. On the other hand, pastoralists from 
distant localities take advantage of all opportunities to develop their 
temporary settlements (whether of grouped or of isolated houses) 
at progressively lower altitudes, when this is made possible by the 
lowering of the forest line with forest clearance. These two opposing 
influences have therefore led in many districts to the present inter- 
mingling of the highest ‘permanent’ and lowest ‘seasonal’ settle- 
ments on the same slopes. ‘he same is in part especially true of the 
lower mountains of north-eastern Serbia, where permanent settle- 
ments have been rapidly replacing the former pojate (temporary 
pastoral settlements) as the ‘vertical’ expansion of agriculture within 
the last half-century has taken place. 

In the mountains of Macedonia, to the south, where high pastures 
are used by nomadic Vlach pastoralists (notably on Mokra Pl. and 
Perister), the temporary Vlach settlements are distinctive and placed 
at high altitudes, and are aloof from the settlements used by the local 
population whose transhumance leads them only a comparatively 
short distance above the permanent valley villages below (see p. 525). 

Several factors are now leading either to a decline in the use or 
to the complete abandonment of many of the temporary mountain 
settlements. This is related to a general waning in the importance 
of the practice of stock-raising, to the increased spread of agriculture, 
to the development of mining, industry and commerce, and not 
least, to the practical difficulties entailed where modern political 
frontiers have been drawn across the ancient traditional routes used 
during transhumance. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) The basic figures for studies of the growth and distribution of population 
in Jugoslavia are obtainable in the various Annuaires statistiques (Beograd) and in 
the results of the censuses, particularly the Résultats préliminaires du Recensement 
de la Population dans le Royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes du 31 Janvier 1921, 
publié par la direction de la Statistique de I’Etat, Belgrade (Sarajevo, 1924), which 
contains a valuable introduction (in Serbo-Croat and French) dealing with many 
aspects of population grouping, and especially with the comparison between the 
1921 census figures and those available at earlier censuses or enumerations. 

The League of Nations Year Book (Geneva) gives populations statistics for 
Jugoslavia and other countries which are valuable for comparative purposes. 

(ii) A number of population studies have been made by Jugoslav demographers ; 
among these are S. Ilesié, ‘ L’accroissement de la population sur le territoire de la 
Yougoslavie de 1880 4 1931’, Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Ljubljana, 
_ 1940, pp. 3-25 (Ljubljana, 1940)—in Serbo-Croat, with French summary; A Melik, 
‘La densité du peuplement en Yougoslavie’, ibid., pp. 88-104 (Ljubljana, 1940); 
and N. Mirkovi¢, ‘Die Bevélkerungsentwicklung Jugoslawiens und das Problem 
der agrarischen Uberviélkerung’, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, vol. 50, pp. 98-144 
(Jena, 1939). 

(iii) A good regional background for the study of population distribution is 
obtainable in Y. Chataigneau and J. Sion, Italie: Pays Balkaniques (Paris, 1934), 
which is vol. vi1, part 2 of Géographie Universelle, edited by P. Vidal de la Blache 
and L. Gallois. 

(iv) The following works give comprehensive accounts of rurai settlement in 
Jugoslavia: A. Melik, Livret-Guide du III‘*™e Congres géographique et ethno- 
graphique Slave, pp. 1-23 (Belgrade, 1930), and J. Cviji¢, La Péninsule balkanique : 
Géographie humaine, pp. 207-24 (Paris, 1918). 


Chapter II 
AGRICULTURE 


General Features: Food Crops: Fruit-Growing: Industrial Crops: Fodder Crops: 
Livestock: The Agricultural Population: Holdings and Land Tenure: Biblio- 
graphical Note 


GENERAL FEATURES 


In common with its neighbours in south-eastern Europe, Jugoslavia 
is predominantly an agricultural state. Of its total area of 59,510,000 
acres (24,754,166 ha.), 35,962,900 acres were devoted to agricultural 
purposes in 1938, an amount which represents a steady increase in 
farm land as compared with 1929 when the total was 32,543,000 
acres. One half of the 1938 area was classified as arable land, giving 
a total of 18,661,450 acres under the plough. These figures assume 
additional significance when it is remembered that a large proportion 
of Jugoslav territory is unsuited to agriculture, for physical reasons 
such as those of topography, soil and lack of adequate surface water 
supply. 

Agriculture provides a greater source of employment in Jugoslavia 
than all other occupations together (see p. 115). In 1931, 5,098,880 
of the 6,682,615 gainfully employed Jugoslavs were occupied in 
agriculture, forestry and fishing. Furthermore, these 5 million 
workers supported 5,571,677 dependants so that the exploitation of 
the resources of the soils and waters gave support to 10,670,675 
people of the total population of 13,934,038, i.e. 76°58%. ‘These 
figures do not include those people engaged in commercial, financial 
or transport activities associated with agriculture; they represent 
only those workers and their dependants who derive their sustenance 
directly from the land and therefore emphasize its outstanding 
importance in the social and economic organization of the state. 
That this importance is not declining is indicated by an unofficial 
estimate for 1939 which puts the number engaged in agriculture 
at Sr %. | 

The dominant position of agriculture in the internal economy of 
Jugoslavia is again reflected in the sources of the country’s national 
income. It has been estimated that agriculture and stock-breeding 
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together produce 42:9 % of the total national income of 44-2 milliards 
of dinars. Again, agricultural products are the most important items 
in Jugoslavia’s foreign trade (see p. 234). In the period 1935-9, 
the export of farm products averaged 56-6 % of the total export trade. 

Thus agriculture is the mainstay of life in Jugoslavia, whether 
viewed from the angle of the self-supporting peasant or from that 
of national finance and trade. Its organization and development are 
the chief concern of the state and on its success or failure depends 
the well-being of the entire population. 


Environmental factors and Agriculture 


_ The general pattern of land utilization in Jugoslavia shows a close 
adaptation to the physical conditions of terrain, soil and climate. As 
these conditions vary widely, with many transitional stages, the 
areas available for agriculture, the types and yields of crops, and 
the farming operations change markedly from one region to another. 
For example, striking contrasts are discernible in the distribution 
of arable land. ‘The most productive and best cultivated areas lie 
almost exclusively on the Northern Plains and in the adjoining valleys 
of the Drava, Sava and Morava river systems (Figs. 15, 16), where 
between 60 and 80 % of the total agricultural area is devoted to field 
crops. Elsewhere, the mountainous character of the surface generally 
restricts arable farming to less than 40% of the total agricultural 
area; in Montenegro and parts of the karstlands, the percentage 
falls below 10. Just as the mountainous regions, by their rugged 
character, steep slopes and elevation, have exercised such a restrictive 
influence on the distribution of cultivable lands, so have they played 
their part in the occurrence of soil types (see vol. 1, pp. 296-9). 
Large areas of the karstlands in southern Slovenia and in Croatia 
are practically soil-less as a result of the solubility and permeability 
of the limestone rock, together with the heavy rainfall. Only on the 
floors of polja and doline are found soils worth cultivating. Because 
of their colour, they are known as crvenica (terra rossa), and 
because of their origin and mode of occurrence, they have an 
extremely patchy distribution which precludes the possibility of 
any extensive development of arable farming in the region. Again 
in the Alpine districts of Slovenia, in south Bosnia, Hercegovina, 
Montenegro, and in most of central and southern Serbia, the 
crystalline character of the prevailing rock types, combined with the 
rapid run-off drainage resulting from the highly dissected nature of 
the surface, leads to a sparsity of good soils except in those valleys 
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where accumulation has been possible. Even in these favoured 
districts, however, the soils are usually podsolic in type because of 
excessive leaching. By contrast, the northern plains and valleys are 
generally covered with soils of the chernozem type which provide 
admirable tilth and, because of their generally level character, lend 
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Fig. 15. Distribution of cultivated land, 1931 


Based on official sources. 

The figure shows all land used for agricultural purposes, expressed as a percentage 
of total area. This may be regarded as the key map to the agriculture of Jugoslavia 
in so far as it emphasizes the outstanding importance of the Northern Plains in 
agricultural productivity. With the exception of Figs. 31 and 32, the maps in this 
chapter have been compiled from returns for srezovi or communes, but the 
individual boundaries have been omitted. 


themselves to arable farming. Here, then, are the richest farmlands 
of Jugoslavia, constituting not only a granary for the food require- 
ment of the kingdom but the chief source of exportable surpluses of 
agricultural products. 

The diversified pattern of agricultural activities is still further 
varied by the several sets of climatic conditions which exist in the 
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country (see vol. 1, pp. 216-55). Variations in totality and incidence 
of temperature, precipitation and sunshine exert a decisive influence 
on the types of crops which may be grown on any territory, but few 
countries as small as Jugoslavia possess such a range of climatic 
conditions, with the result that a wide variety of crops can be grown 
on its soils. The characteristic Mediterranean conditions of the ~ 
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Fig. 16. Distribution of arable land, 1931 
Based on official sources. 


The distribution of the most intensively utilized land is revealed, and the importance 
of the Northern Plains is again emphasized. 


narrow Adriatic littoral, including the fringe of islands, gives place 
abruptly to karstic conditions within a few miles of the coast. On 
the other hand, climatic conditions similar to those of central Europe 
are experienced on the Northern Plains and spread up the con- 
tiguous parts of the associated river valleys. Here, in the Banat, 
Backa, Baranja and in Srem and Sumadija, and to a less extent in 
Slavonia, there is an almost ideal climate for cereals, in particular 
for maize and wheat. Hence the combination of favourable terrain, 
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fertile soils and suitable climate has led to the development of this, 
the chief crop-producing region of Jugoslavia. A region of intensive 
cultivation, it may be considered as a southern extension of the 
Hungarian Plain with which it has many affinities. 

Between this region and the sunny Mediterranean shorelands of 
the Adriatic, lies a belt of mountainous territory running from north- 
west to south-east, and including the Alpine districts of northern 
and western Slovenia, the karst of south-west Slovenia and Croatia, 
the bare highlands of southern Bosnia and Hercegovina, and the 
rugged mountains of Montenegro. Frequently a refuge for the 
Southern Slav peoples, this territory has always been and still remains 
a region of difficulty for the agriculturist. Its poor soils, its highly 
dissected surface, and its rigorous climate with long cold winters 
have always been adverse to large-scale arable farming, hence the 
relative absence of field crops. Only on the flat floors of the polja, 
or on the valley bottoms of the non-calcareous regions is crop farming 
possible. Where the widespread karstic plateaux are not completely 
barren, they are either forest-clad or are given over to poor pasture. 

Again, the crystalline regions of Bosnia, Hercegovina, Montenegro 
and South Serbia, though of different geological structure, are still 
less favourable to the crop farmer. Even the enclosed basins of the 
karst are absent here and in large areas over 60% of the surface is 
forested. ‘The remaining area provides poor pasture, in much of 
Montenegro over 80% of the land officially classified as agricultural 
being described as pasnjaci (pasturage not cut for hay). This poverty 
in agricultural resources, so marked in contrast with the richness of 
the northern plains, is clearly reflected in many ways. Sheep- and 
goat-grazing are among the main occupations of the people; the 
- population densities are the lowest in the whole of Jugoslavia; there 
are no large towns comparable with those of the Northern Plains; 
the standard of living is low, and, perhaps most significant of all, 
this is the region from which emigration, even in times of political 
_ Stability, has been most marked. 


Agricultural Regions 


A study of the inter-relationship of environmental factors and 
agricultural practice thus makes it possible to obtain a general picture 
of the use of the land in Jugoslavia. In its simplest form this pattern 
may be described as a zonal arrangement, each of the three major 
zones having a north-west—south-east alignment. 

_ (1) From the Ljubljana Basin, along the Drava and Sava valleys, 
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to the Vojvodina and Sumadija lie the most productive agricultural 
lands, largely devoted to cereal-growing with associated cattle, pig 
and horse-rearing, and where the percentage of farm lands in 
meadows and rough pasture is usually under 20. 

(ii) West and south of this zone lies a region where grazing, 
mainly of sheep and goats, is the predominant occupation of the 
farming communities. 

(iii) Between the abrupt karst edge and the Adriatic is the ‘ Mediter- 
ranean’ littoral, or Primorje, characterized not only by its vineyards 
and orchards but also by the widespread occurrence of macchie which 
provides the poor pasture on which goats and sheep manage to live 
(see vol. 1, p. 263). 
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Summary of Agricultural Statistics, 1938 
I. Land use by area (acres) 
Total area of Jugoslavia: 61,142,790 acres. 














Percentage 
of total 
Land use Area culated 
| land 

Arable land 18,661,449 51°91 
Gardens 371,982 1°00 
Meadows 4,550,032 12°66 
Pasturage 10,816,829 30°09 
Vineyards 540,158 1°50 
Orchards 734,812 2°04 
Productive marshes 287,637 0:80 
Cultivated land 35,962,899 100°00 








II. Crop areas (acres) and Yields (metric tons) 














A. Cereals 

‘ Yield 

Crop Area harvested Yield per yes acres 

Maize 6,801,775 4,755,372 69°0 
Wheat 5,262,091 3,029,937 57°2 
Oats 894,068 326,525 36°5 
Barley 1,026,185 421,259 41°O 
Rye 627,202 227,102 36:4. 
Wheat and rye mixed 167,391 60,504 36-1 
Bearded wheat (spelt) 41,084 1,276 2735 
Millet 8,565 6,389 7g 
Buckwheat 12,850 3,670 28°8 
Total of cereals 14,841,211 8,842,534 Ge 
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B. Other Food Crops 
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Crop Area harvested Yield per Le ae 
Potatoes 657,709 1,701,648 258°4 
Broad beans 8,560 3,836 451 
Peas 11,453 6,184 54°2 
Lentils 5703 1,500 26°3 
‘Tomatoes 17,550 50,068 294°2 
Haricot beans 73,627 26,950 36°3 

C. Fruits and Vines 
No. of trees Yield Lb. per tree 
Plums 42,701,540 202,733 15°6 
Apples 8,507,755 117,469 30°4 
Pears 4,537,971 28,814 13°9 
Walnuts 2,685,055 27,854 22°9 
Cherries 2,087,932 22,379 23°6 
Peaches 1,613,874 13,696 18-7 
Morella cherries| 1,114,344 6,468 12°8 
Olives 4,741,608 1,506,780* 12-77 
Oranges 36,230 389 23°6 
Citrons 12,029 46°3 5 
795,156 m.tons 102 mill. gall. 
Vines 540,233 acres|Grapes< 146°7 m. tons |Wine 19,000 gall. 
per 100 acres per 100 acres 























* Total yield of oil in gallons. 


D. Industrial Crops 


t+ Yield per acre 


in gallons. 








Area 
Crop harvested 
Sugar beet 72,663 
Flax 35,075 
Tobacco 35,981* 
Hemp 141,277 








te 


Yield 


444 
12,917 (fibre) 
Ly (seed) 


ae (fibre) 
2,992 (seed) 





Yield per 


100 acres 


756°8 


44°4 








© * The official unit is a ‘brin’; 
in 1938 was 879,621,000 ‘brins’. 


E. Fodder Crops 


I acre=approx. 24,300 ‘brins’. 


The area sown 








Crop Area harvested Yield 
Clover 294,366 433,310 
Lucerne 258,269 413,383 
Fodder beet 79,480 520,870 
Vetches and tares (seed) 20,010 7,523 
Turnips 7,524 25,855 
Meadow hay 4,550,032 3,180,706 











Yield 


per 100 acres 


EAT-2 
159°3 
656:0 

37°6 
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III. Livestock 


Horses 
Donkeys 
Mules 
Cattle 
Oxen 
Pigs 


(Beograd, 1939). 


Cereal production occupies a position of outstanding importance in 
the agricultural economy of Jugoslavia. In 1938, 82:8% of the total 
arable area of the whole country was devoted to the cultivation of 
these crops. This figure was the equivalent of 51-6% of the total 
agricultural land of Jugoslavia, and the crops produced were not only 
the chief source of foodstuffs for man and beast, but provided the 
most important items in the country’s export trade. Maize and wheat 
are by far the chief cereals, both in area harvested and in the amount 


produced. 





1,264,470 
123,058 
19,265 
4,267,339 
37,841 
3,450,884 


Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, pp. 163-81 
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All cereals 
Maize and wheat 
All other cereals 


Area harvested 


(in million 
acres) 
14°9 
12°I 

2°8 








Source: zbid., pp. 166-7. 


All the other cereals are of local importance only; they play little 
or no part in Jugoslavia’s export trade. In the main, they are rele- 
gated to the districts of poor soils and rugged topography. On the 
other hand, maize and wheat are widespread; they are the traditional 
field crops of the peasants who look to these two cereals for their food 
supplies, and in many cases for their meagre capital returns. 


Maize 


Maize is the leading field crop, both in area and production 
(Fig. 17). Because it produces its best yields within closer climatic 
limits than do all the other Jugoslav cereals (except rice), its distri- 
bution is necessarily more restricted. ‘This is clearly reflected in 





Sheep —_—10, 137,357 
Goats 1,890,386 
Hens 19,418,935 
Ducks 1,119,948 
Geese 1,339,218 
Turkeys 885,063 


Cereal Area and Production in 1938 


Yield 
(in million 
m. tons) 
8-8 
ad 


Iv! 
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Figs. 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. Because maize is the most exacting of 
these cereals, yet provides the highest yields, it is given preference on 
the best agricultural lands. This explains the great concentration of 
maize production in the richest farming areas of Jugoslavia, namely 
the Vojvodina, Srém and Sumadija, which coincide closely with the 
Dunavska banovina. 


Concentration of Maize-growing in the Dunavska Banovina 





Yield Yield 


Area harvested 
(in million acres) 


(in million m. 


in m. tons per 


tons) 100 acres 
All Jugoslavia 6:8 4°8 69°9 
Dunavska Banovina 24 22 

















94°8 





Source: ibid., p. 167. 


The closest competitor of the Dunavska banovina in maize 
production is that of the Sava, which possesses a larger total area; 
yet, in 1938, the former administrative unit had double the maize 
area of the latter and produced more than double the amount of 
maize grain. Such a predominant concentration can only be explained 
by the existence of a combination of favourable circumstances in the 
Dunavska banovina. Conditions of terrain, soil, climate and tradition 
all foster the cultivation of this crop here. Probably the decisive 
factor is the reliability and quantity of summer rains as compared 
with the other maize-growing areas. Nowhere else in Jugoslavia are 
the appropriate conditions so favourable. On the Adriatic coastlands, 
the lack of summer rain is against maize production and is reflected 
_in the low yields obtained in those districts which cultivate the crop. 
Again, in the extreme eastern part of the country, as well as in the 
NiS basin and in the Vardar valley, maize is grown, but its yields 
are low because of the inadequacy of summer rainfall. 

In spite of its marked preference for the rich lands of the Northern 
. Plains, maize is frequently the chief cereal crop in the highland areas 
of Jugoslavia. Because of its relatively high yield, it is cultivated 
by the peasants wherever conditions are not completely prohibitive; 
for example, its cultivation reaches 3, goo ft. in the Drina basin. The 
yield at such elevations is low but it is generally higher, with the 
help of careful cultivation, than that of other cereals. In such areas, 
the production is not great enough to supply an exportable surplus, 
and practically all the grain is consumed on the peasant farms. This 

G H (Jugoslavia—II1) 6 
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explains the prevalence of maize dishes among the mountain people 
of Jugoslavia (see vol. 11, pp. 278-9). Even on the karst, maize is 
an important crop although the surface conditions impose very severe 
limits on the area which can be devoted to it. Nevertheless, through- 
out the Croatian karst it is the commonest food crop, large 
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Fig. 17. Distribution of maize 


Based on official sources. 
Maize is the most important crop by area and by production, but its distribution 


is restricted by surface and climatic conditions. 


proportions of the polja floors and even the bottoms of doline being 
given over to its cultivation. 

The area under maize in the country as a whole has shown a 
steady increase from 1929, when it was 5-7 million acres, to 1938, 
when it reached 6-8 million acres. It will be noticed that this increase 
was spread over the period of marked agricultural depression and 
is, indeed, attributable in part to that state of economic affairs. For 
the peasant, the only response to a decrease in agricultural prices is 
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to expand the area and production of maize which is often his only 
‘cash crop’ as well as the chief item in his dietary. 

A further feature of maize cultivation is the great range of yield 
per annum of the crop. This is true of the national yield, from one 
banovina to another, and within the banovine the yield may be as 
low as 8 tons per 100 acres or as high as 120. In 1935, the average 
yield for Jugoslavia was 48-8 tons per 100 acres, whereas in 1937 it 
was 79. The 1938 average for the Dunavska banovina was 93:8 
against 34°64 for Vardarska, while in the best maize lands of Dunavska 
the average yield per 100 acres varied between 40 and 185 tons. 
Such wide variations are caused by fluctuations in rainfall, more 
particularly in summer rainfall. Droughts in July and August can 
and do have devastating effects on the maize crop. Fluctuations in 
maize-yield coincide closely with the amount of July rainfall in the 
‘Corn Belt’ of U.S.A., where modern methods of cultivation and 
seed selection are practised. An even closer coincidence is found in 
Jugoslavia where, because the bulk of the maize is grown by poor 
peasants using somewhat primitive methods, natural conditions are 
certain to exert a greater controlling influence on the quality and 
quantity of the crop. The position might be ameliorated by the 
. development of irrigation near the great rivers and by improvements 
in seed selection, but such a change is bound to be a long-term 
process, partly because of the lack of capital and partly because of 
the innate conservatism of the peasants. Something has already been 
done by the introduction of American varieties. In an attempt to 
offset the effects of possible droughts in July and August, early, 
medium and late varieties are grown. The most important type is 
the medium-early osmak (eight-row flint corn) which is widely grown 
for export. Since 1919, late varieties of American origin have been 
introduced. These are mainly of the dent type which, because of 
their longer growing season, are able to make full use of the available 
summer moisture. 

The greater part of the maize crop is used within the country. 
The average annual production for the decade 1925-36 amounted 
to 3:5 million tons, of which 2 million tons were used as human food; 
400,000 tons were exported and the remainder was consumed as 
animal food or was converted into industrial alcohol. Since 1931, 
with the fall in world prices and in spite of increased production in 
Jugoslavia, export of maize has declined, although it still holds the 
first position among the agricultural exports. 
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Exports of Agricultural Products from Fugoslavia 
(Average 1932-6) 








Metric tons 
Total Agricultural Exports 766,350 
Total Cereal Exports 516,377 
‘Total Cereal Preparations 3'7,4.05 
Maize (grain) Exports 387,862 
Maize (flour) Exports 24 
Maize (starch) Exports 1,208 
Wheat (grain) Exports 113,563 
Wheat (flour) Exports 3,027 














Maize grain is almost exactly half the total agricultural export of 
Jugoslavia and is approximately 34 times as great as the export 
of wheat grain. 


Wheat 


Wheat is a close second to maize in the cultivation of cereals in 
Jugoslavia as far as area is concerned, but because of its lower yield 
per acre, the total production is well below that of maize (see table 
on p. 78). The chief area for wheat is again found in the Northern 
Plains with an even greater concentration than that of maize (Fig. 18). 
One-half of the national wheat crop was raised on one-third of the 
wheat area located in the Dunavska banovina in 1938, and the area 
under wheat in this administrative unit was three times as great 
as that of its nearest competitor, the Savska banovina. This cereal is 
relatively unimportant in the highland and karstic regions. Indeed, 
outside the cereal belt of northern Jugoslavia, wheat is only an 
important crop in South Serbia where the inadequacy of the summer 
rain for maize gives it the advantage over that crop. 

As with maize, a feature of wheat-growing is the considerable 
fluctuation of yield, not only from year to year in the country as a 
whole, but from district to district in any one year. ‘Thus, although 
the wheat area has remained fairly steady, the total crop was only 
14 million tons in 1932 against 34 million tons in 1938, which was 
a good year. The Dunavska banovina has the highest yields, 71-6 tons 
per 100 acres in 1938, as against 37°8 for Drinska and 36-3 for Zetska. 
Furthermore, it suffers less from fluctuations because of the favour- 
able conditions for wheat production there. Even so the average 
yield may fluctuate from 26-3 tons per 100 acres (1932) to 71-6 (1938). 
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In a good year such as 1938 there are large differences in yield even 
in the best wheat lands. For instance, the Ronski srez (arrondisse- 
ment) produced 96-3 tons per 100 acres but another district, Kosmaj 
(in the same banovina) showed an average of only 30-6. In the same 
year, parts of the Vardarska and Zetska banovine produced yields 
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One dot represents 1,00Qha.(2471 acres) 
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Fig. 18. Distribution of wheat 


Based on official sources. 
Wheat is the closest competitor of maize as a field crop in Jugoslavia, and is grown 
in the same areas as that crop. 


as low as 12-7 tons per 100 acres. Undoubtedly the chief cause of 

these fluctuations is the unreliability of summer rains for the swelling 
of the grain, but unscientific methods of cultivation also play their 
part. Much more attention could be given to seed selection and an 
increase of capital expenditure might well lead to an improvement 
in farm machinery which, in turn, might enable farmers to adapt 
their methods to the unpredictable weather vagaries. Fluctuations 
in what are generally low yields of both maize and wheat present 
one of the most pressing agricultural and economic problems in the 
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country. So much depends on the quantity and quality of the maize 
and wheat produced for internal and external purposes that a careful 
study of their distribution and production, followed by improvements 
in cultivation methods, would well repay the expenditure of time 
and money. 

In the area of greatest output, i.e. the Northern Plains, Banat 
wheat is the chief variety sown. Because of its good qualities, its 
relatively high yield and its large gluten content, it normally enjoys 
a demand in the international wheat trade although this has decreased 
since the world crisis. Like the great majority of Jugoslav wheat, 
it is autumn-sown, the average production of spring wheat being 
less than 50,000 metric tons. 

Because of its dominance in production, the Northern Plains region 
fulfils two important functions in the national wheat economy. Its 
favourable location with regard to rail and river routes means that 
it is the chief exporter of wheat, the 1932-6 average export of 
113,563 metric tons proceeding almost entirely from this area. On 
the other hand, the bulk of the wheat is used for home consumption 
and in this connexion much of the crop moves from the north to 
other parts of the country, where the wheat production is entirely 
inadequate. Slovenia, South Croatia, Dalmatia, much of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, and Montenegro do not meet their own wheat require- 
ments so that they are dependent on the Pannonian farmers. Outside 
the Northern Plains, wheat export is insignificant—the crop is almost 
entirely grown for local consumption and is, indeed, inadequate for 
that purpose. ‘The common procedure is for the wheat to be grown, 
milled and consumed in the villages and almost everywhere traditional 
methods are employed. After harvesting, usually with the scythe, 
the grain is trodden out by cattle or horses on a primitive threshing- 
floor and is then taken to the local mill, usually driven by a stream, 
where it is ground into a coarse flour which forms one of the main 
items in the peasant’s diet. Physical conditions are opposed to the 
widespread production of wheat in these areas, but even if larger 
quantities were produced, poor transport facilities would restrict 
the movement of the commodity. Yields are very low and where 
supplies are not available from the north, either because of transport 
difficulties or because of the inability of the peasants to purchase 
imported grain, the standard of living is extremely low as is 
indicated by the many instances of malnutrition to be observed in 
these districts. 





Plate 19. Jezersko 
Jezersko (2,940 ft.), in the Karavanke, is near the upper limit of cultivation. 





Plate 20. An alpine meadow in Logarska Dolina 


Logarska Dolina is situated north of Ljubljana. The hay is short but nutritious, 
and is used as winter fodder. 





Plate 21. Delnice Polje 


This is a flat-floored, enclosed basin utilized by the Fiume-Zagreb railway. The 
limestone rime is forested with beech, but the floor, covered with terra rossa, is 
devoted to strip cultivation. 





Plate 22. Karstland near Ercegnovi 


Inundated in winter, this part of the depression is used for animal-raising during 
the summer. In this southern part of the karst, the limestone slopes are charac- 
teristically barren. 
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Other Cereals 


The table on p. 78 shows that all cereals other than maize and 
wheat are relatively unimportant in Jugoslav agriculture. The total 
area under these minor crops is about one-sixth of that under all 
cereals and their production is less than one-eighth of the total cereals. 
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One dot represents 1,000 ha.(2,471 acres) 1) aes Feu 
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Fig. 19. Distribution of barley 
Based on official sources. 


Jugoslav barley, because of its greater hardiness, grows in areas unsuitable to 
maize and wheat, hence its occurrence on karstlands. 


The distribution of barley, oats and rye is shown in Figs. 19, 20 and 
21, which indicate that these cereals are largely relegated to the poorer 
areas of the country, where topographic, climatic and soil conditions 
are inappropriate to the cultivation of maize and wheat. Conversely, 
the ‘maize and wheat belt’ is nearly devoid of the other cereals, 
thus providing a good illustration of a well-known principle of 
agricultural economics, that the most remunerative crops will be 
grown to the exclusion of the less profitable wherever the physical 
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conditions make this possible. Furthermore, there is very little 
demand for these minor cereals in Jugoslavia. Brewing and malting 
are not important national industries; rye bread is not an important 
item in the diet of the people and oats are seldom used for human 
consumption in any form. The chief purpose of barley, oat and rye 
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Fig. 20. Distribution of oats 
Based on official sources. 
The cultivation of oats coincides broadly with the agricultural areas of poorer 
soils and greater precipitation. The chief areas of oats therefore approximate to 
the cultivated mountainous terrains excluding the karst. 





growing is for the provision of animal fodder and as the majority 
of the stock is fed by grazing, farmers cannot afford to use good 
land, where it exists, for the less profitable cereals. 

Barley is the most important of the lesser cereals, both in area of 
cultivation and in yield (Fig. 19). here has been little change in 
the land under this crop or its total production during the decade 
1929-38. Everywhere the yield is low—in the good year of 1938, 
the national average was only 45-3 tons per 100 acres—and there are 
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considerable fluctuations in different parts of the country and from 
year to year. The chief barley-growing region is a broad belt which 
extends in a north-west—south-east direction from the Ljubljana 
basin through the karstlands to the Upper Vardar valley. In some 
of the karstic districts of Bosnia and Hercegovina, barley is even 
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Fig. 21. Distribution of rye 


Based on official sources. 
The relative insignificance of rye cultivation is surprising in a Slav country, but it 
is explained by the fact that rye is not an important item in the Jugoslav diet. 


more important than wheat and maize because of its greater 
hardiness. | 

Oats are almost entirely confined to the central parts of the country, 
that is, to a broad belt running parallel to the river Sava and lying 
between it and the karstlands (Fig. 20). Few oats are grown north 
of the Sava, where the land is given over to wheat and maize, while 
the frequently dry surfaces of the karst plateaux are not suitable to 
oat cultivation. In the region of greatest oats production, the land 
surface is markedly dissected. The valley floors are usually used for 
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wheat and maize, while oats are pushed out on to the lower hill- 
slopes. Yields again are low and show much fluctuation. There has 
been a small but steady decline in the area under oats from 1929 to 
1938 (943,539 to 891,544 acres) and the crop is insignificant in the 
export trade. 

Rye occupies a very small area and takes an unimportant part in 
the national production of cereals (Fig. 21). In both these respects, 
Jugoslavia is well behind Hungary and Roumania. This is somewhat 
surprising in a Slav country, and is in marked contrast to parts of 
Poland and Russia where rye bread figures prominently in the diet 
of the people. The only banovina where rye cultivation reaches an 
important position is the Vardarska, which in 1938 contained one-half 
of Jugoslavia’s rye area. Even here, rye occupies the hilly or the 
dry area. Those parts of the valley floors in the banovina which 
have been reclaimed by artificial drainage are devoted to fruit and 
tobacco production, leaving rye cultivation to the lower mountain 
slopes, where it reaches a maximum elevation of 4,260 ft. Some rye 
is grown north of the Sava, where topography and soils are unsuitable 
to maize and wheat. 

Miscellaneous. 'The only other Jugoslav cereals are ‘napolica’ (a 
mixture of wheat and rye), bearded wheat, millet and rice, none of 
which is of importance in area or production. Rice cultivation is 
worthy of remark in so far as Jugoslavia is one of the few European 
countries producing this crop. 'The area is confined to the flood plains 
of the rivers of the Vardarska banovina where the summer tempera- 
tures are high enough to ripen rice and where irrigation, on a small 
scale, compensates the inadequacy of the rainfall. Buckwheat, 
although not botanically a cereal, may be mentioned here. It is 
restricted to the banovine of the Zeta, Drava and Sava, where it is 
grown for poultry and animal food, occasionally being mixed with 
wheat or maize for human consumption. In the Dravska and the 
northern part of Savska banovine, it is appreciated for the quality 
of the nectar content of its flowers, and local tradition asserts that 
the fame of Carniolan bees is largely attributable to this source of 
food supply. 


Other Food Crops 


In every inhabited part of Jugoslavia it is customary for the 
peasant to devote a part of his holding to the cultivation of ‘garden’ 
crops. Because of the centuries-old South Slav custom of living in 
closely agglomerated villages, it is often impossible for the peasant 
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to develop an adequate garden in the immediate vicinity of his home, 
but he overcomes this difficulty by allocating a sufficient area for 
this purpose in some other parts of his little domain. As a result 
of this practice, the production of food crops other than cereals for 
home consumption occupies an important position in the national 
agricultural system. Except in the neighbourhood of towns, very 
few of these crops are sold off the farms and their cultivation adds 
little or nothing to the peasant’s cash income. But they do add 
greatly to his ability to support his family and go a long way to 
explaining how he can survive on such an extremely low average 
annual cash income. At the same time, the size of the average holding 
is so small that only a small fraction of land can be given over to this 
type of crop production, with the result that the garden patches are 
among the most intensively cultivated soils of the whole country. 
By their very purpose and character, the gardens are widespread in 
all districts, except the very mountainous regions, but nowhere do 
they form continuous areas. 


Garden Crops 


In 1938 the six leading garden crops (potatoes, haricot beans, 
~ tomatoes, peas, broad beans and lentils) together occupied 774,530 
acres with a production of 1,790,184 metric tons. ‘Thus, without 
counting cabbages, carrots, onions, garlic, melons and peppers, the 
country produces vegetable crops at the rate of over 220 lb. per 
person per annum. Of these, potatoes are by far the most important 
with a total yield of over 1-7 million metric tons, which is just about 
sufficient to meet the national requirements. Together with cereals, 
they form the bulk of human food in most parts of Jugoslavia, but 
particularly on the Northern Plains where the greatest quantities 
are grown. 

Market gardening, as it is known in western Europe, is not 
practised in Jugoslavia. In every town and city of the country the 
vegetable market is a feature of the economic life of the people, but 
it is supplied by peasant farmers not by market gardeners as such. 
As the towns are situated on the plains or in the valleys, it follows 
that the most productive soils are normally found in their vicinities. 
Hence the peasants who live on the peripheries of the urban areas 
have surplus stocks of vegetables which are transported to the 
markets, frequently over distances of as much as 12 miles. 
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FRUIT-GROWING 


The transitional character of Jugoslav climates, from Mediterranean 
on the Adriatic islands to Central European on the Pannonian 
plains, from sub-Mediterranean in Macedonia to Alpine in Slovenia, 
is reflected in the range of fruits which the country is capable of 
producing. With one or two minor exceptions, such as the date 
palm, there are no fruits grown elsewhere in Europe which cannot 
be produced in Jugoslavia. In spite of these climatic advantages, the 
South Slavs have not developed any specialized fruit cultivation— 
in the great majority of cases, fruit-growing is subsidiary to other 
farming types. The peasant prefers the sounder economic basis of 
food production and has inadequate capital resources to tide him 
over the bad years which almost invariably affect the specialist fruit 
farmer. Again, the inadequacy of transport facilities in the great 
part of the country precludes the steady and rapid movement of 
fruit which the successful large-scale production of that commodity 
appears to entail. 

The dominant necessity of producing foodstuffs and the secondary 
character of fruit-growing are illustrated by the generally poor 
quality of the orchards. In the main, the trees are old, inadequately 
pruned and not steadily replaced by younger stocks. In consequence, 
yields fluctuate violently from year to year and from district to 
district. Under these conditions, fruit plays little or no part in the 
export trade of the country and the available evidence suggests that 
it is likely to remain in its present inferior position. 


Temperate Fruits 


The temperate tree fruits are concentrated in Serbia and eastern 
Bosnia, between the rivers Bosna and Morava, but south of the 
Sava (Fig. 22). They are not common on the Pannonian plains, 
where food production gives a more valuable return from the land. 
In South Serbia the summers are too hot and dry for successful 
orchard culture. Plums, apples, pears and walnuts are the only trees 
which provide large surpluses, and those only in good years. 

Plums are by far the most important in number and yield. In 
1938 there were nearly three times as many plum trees as apples, 
pears and walnuts together (42-7 million against 15-7 million) and 
the crop was nearly twice as great (300,000 metric tons against 
180,000 metric tons). Central Serbia and the adjacent part of Serbia 
are the outstanding plum-producing areas of the country, containing 
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three-quarters of the national plum orchards. The chief type is 
the native pojegaca, the fruit of which is well suited to drying, to the 
distillation of sivovica (plum brandy) and to the making of pekmez, a 
kind of plum compote much appreciated by the Jugoslavs. Besides 
supplying the home market, plums are the only fruit to figure 
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Fig. 22. Distribution of orchards 


Based on w official sources. 

The important fruit-growing area of Central Jugoslavia is mainly concerned with 
temperate fruits, plums, apples, pears, but the narrow Adriatic littoral specializes 
in ‘Mediterranean’ fruits, olives, figs, almonds and citrus fruits. 


prominently in the export trade. In the period 1932-6, the average 
annual export value of dried plums was 81-4 million dinars out of 
84-7 million dinars for all exported dried fruits, and fresh plums 
accounted for 47 million dinars out of 110 million dinars for all 
exported fresh fruit. Jugoslav prunes have a good reputation in 
foreign markets and a large number of drying and packing factories 
are in operation in the country. More careful attention to the orchards 
might well repay the additional labour and costs, but there is 
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considerable evidence of neglect. In 1929 there were 50 million 
plum-trees, but this number decreased steadily to 39-7 in 1935 as a 
result of the dying out of old trees and the attacks of various diseases. 
Since 1935 there has been some recovery, but the 1929 figure has 
not yet been reached. Shwvovica and pekmez are prepared entirely 
for home consumption. High import duties imposed by other 
countries prohibit the export of the former, which is purely a national 
drink and almost unknown elsewhere. 

Apples are the only other tree fruit to produce over 1 million 
quintals a year, but they are much less important than plums. Nor 
are they so highly concentrated as the plum orchards of Serbia. 
There are no extensive apple orchards in the country, the normal 
method of production being that of a few trees attached to each 
peasant-holding in the appropriate districts where the fruit is used 
in household consumption. 

Pears and Walnuts. There is approximately one quarter of a million 
of each of pear- and walnut-trees. The former are cultivated in a 
manner similar to that of apples, and for the same purpose, but the 
walnuts, often grown along the roadsides or to provide shade in 
farmyards, are mainly exported, to the value of 14-5 million dinars 
in 1938. 


Olives 


Clear evidence of the restriction of Mediterranean climatic condi- 
tions to the Adriatic littoral and islands is provided by the distribution 
of olive production. The only banovine producing olives are the 
Primorska, Zetska and Savska (3,073,881, 1,392,519 and 275,208 
trees respectively), and then only in the coastal districts. The warm 
autumns, the mild winters and the limestone soils of this strip 
of territory supply excellent conditions for olive culture, but the 
available area is so strictly limited to the immediate vicinity of the 
coast that, although olive distribution is geographically interesting, 
its economic value to the whole country is of a low order. The total 
production of oil in 1938 was only 1,506,780 gallons, none of which 
entered into foreign trade. 


Citrus Frutts 


As with olives, oranges, lemons and citrons are entirely confined 
to the Adriatic coast, but their production is of even less value than 
that of olives. It is worth mentioning in passing that the coastal 
strip of the Savska banovina has no citrus production because of the 











Plate 23. Drvar 


The photograph shows arable farming on the floor of the upper valley of the river 
Una in the Vrbaska banovina. The contrast between the wooded valley slopes and 
the ploughed valley floor suggests the restrictive character of topography in this 


- area. 





Plate 24. ‘The Vardar valley, near Katlanovo 


The absence of summer rain is indicated by the poor quality of the pasture in the 
Middle Vardar Basin. Only by irrigation can the valley floor be made agriculturally 


more productive. 





Plate 25. "The middle Vardar valley, near Bogoslovak 


The treeless slopes and the poor pasture bear witness to the summer aridity of this 
dissected hill-country. 





Plate 26. The Bosnian karst, near Jajce 


The porous limestone of this region yields dry, thin soils inappropriate to arable 
farming. Sheep-rearing is the major occupation of the peasants here. 
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frequent occurrence of the bora with accompanying low temperatures 
in winter. Figs and almonds are grown in considerable quantities 
in the coastal areas of the Primorje and Zeta (Dalmatia) as well as in 
Macedonia. 


Vine Cultivation 


In 1938 there were 540,000 acres under vines in Jugoslavia 
(Fig. 23). Always excepting the mountainous areas where climatic 
conditions are adverse to viticulture, there are few districts which 
do not produce some grapes; they are a product of almost every 
peasant-holding from Slovenia to Macedonia. Similarly, wine-making 
and drinkingare characteristic of most parts of the country. However, 
there are three areas of greater importance for viticulture. In the 
north-east, there exists a region of vine-growing in the valleys of the 
Drava, Danube and Morava. Here the wins fins of Fruska Gora and 
Smederevo are justly famous, more particularly in the former case 
where the hill-slopes of this part of Srem are covered with vineyards. 
Viticulture is also important in Slovenia where the valleys of the 
Sava and Drava produce good-quality ‘dry’ wines. The Slovene 
district known as Slovenske Gorice, between the Drava and Mura 
Tivers, is one of the chief wine-producing areas of Jugoslavia and 
has its headquarters at Ljutomer. Here has been developed the 
most intensive vine cultivation of Slovenia, but only 2,861 acres 
(representing 4°82°% of the total district area) are under this crop. 
Slovenske Gorice is differentiated from other vine-growing areas by 
the development of capitalistic production, i.e. inhabitants of the 
towns of both Slovenia and adjacent parts of Austria have purchased 
the best and largest vineyards, particularly those on the south-facing 
slopes of the Tertiary hills of this district, leaving the inferior lands 
to the indigenous peasants. 

Dalmatia has long been famous for its wines, which rank among 
the finest of eastern and south-eastern Europe. Both on the islands 
and along the mainland coast, where the karst wall is not too near 
the sea, the little vineyards are established wherever possible. 
Sibenik has the largest area of vines of any administrative district 
in the country (20,783 acres, 13,302 metric tons of grapes and 
1,981,760 gallons of wine in 1936). The district of Split and the 
island of Hvar have vineyard areas nearly as large as those of Sibenik. 

With the exception of Slovenske Gorice, the great majority of the 
national production of wine (102 million gallons in 1938) came from 
peasant-holdings, where viticulture is subsidiary to some other type 
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of farming. The vineyards are small, the bulk of the wine is con- 
sumed locally and both quality and quantity vary greatly from year 
to year. The average per capita consumption of wine has been 
estimated at 64 gallons per annum. Thus the 1938 production left 
very little for export. In any case high import duties and lack of 
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Fig. 23. Distribution of productive vineyards 


Based on official sources. 

Excluding those mountainous areas which are unsuitable to viticulture, wine is 
produced practically everywhere in Jugoslavia, but almost always for local 
consumption. 


knowledge of Jugoslav wines outside the national boundaries are 
unfavourable factors to the development of foreign trade in this 
commodity. | 

Wine-producing has suffered many vicissitudes in the past, and in 
the present century the Phylloxera pest has been responsible for the 
widespread destruction of vineyards and the resultant introduction 
of non-indigenous stocks, the most popular being ‘Amerikanski’. 
While this course has led to a certain reduction in the number 
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of native varieties of wine, compensation has been obtained in the 
comparative immunity of the new stocks to Phylloxera, as well as 
by a reduction in the necessity for spraying. As the home market 
is at present the only available outlet for wine, vine-growers are 
being officially encouraged to concentrate on the most easily vendable 
types, to select the most appropriate sites for vineyards and. to 
develop the production of table grapes. ‘There has been very little 
production of dried grapes so far. 


INDUSTRIAL CROPS 


The production of these crops, which are generally sold off the farms, 
is largely controlled by the inability of the farmers to find foreign 
markets. In consequence, almost all the industrial crops must be 
sold in Jugoslavia, where industrial progress is not very great and 
where the purchasing power of the whole community is low. In this 
connexion it was particularly unfortunate for the country that the 
world-wide decrease in agricultural prices should have come just at 
the time when, after ten years of post-war agricultural reconstruction, 
this branch of farming had achieved a degree of stability. It was 
also unfortunate that the downward trend of farm prices coincided 
with the general increase in the imposition of tariffs in Europe. ‘The 
successful development of industrial crop production in the 1919-29 
period suggests that in a more wisely organized European economic 
structure Jugoslav farmers may find a more lucrative outlet for these 
crops. At present, it cannot be said that industrial crops play a very 
important part in the country’s agriculture although the value of 
these crops is officially appreciated. One of the chief problems is 
the finding of sufficient capital to set up factories to handle the 
various commodities. 


Tobacco 


Tobacco is grown in many parts of the kingdom, but there are 
two areas of outstanding importance for this crop, Macedonia and 
southern Hercegovina, the former containing just over one-half of 
the total tobacco area. All Jugoslav tobacco is of the ‘Turkish’ type 
and, although the quality is generally good, considerable difficulty 
is experienced in finding markets abroad as ‘Virginian’ varieties are 
usually preferred. 

In the Vardar valley of South Serbia (Macedonia), production is 
about one-half of the national yield (8,706 out of 15,846 metric tons). 

G H (Jugoslavia—III) 7 
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The cultivation of the crop is a side-line with the great majority of 
South Serbian peasants, hence the distribution of the plants in very 
small patches. The average peasant can spare only a small area for 
his tobacco crop (usually less than half a hectare), as food crops are 
his main concern. Even smaller plots are found in southern Herce- 
govina, which produces over a quarter of the total yield (4,691 out 
of 15,846 metric tons). In both areas, irrigation is necessary on a 
limited scale according to the weather of the growing period.* 

Both the cultivation of the plant and the disposal of the crops are 
strictly controlled by a government agency known as the ‘Monopol’. 
Farmers are compelled to obtain permission from the government 
before they are legally allowed to grow tobacco; the area of the 
tobacco patches is determined by official agents and the grower must 
sell his crop to the ‘Monopol’, a process which usually takes place 
at Christmas-time. ‘This monopolistic system has its advantages in 
determining the amount and quality of tobacco produced in the 
country, but it is usually evaded by the peasants in so far as each 
tobacco cultivator makes a practice of retaining sufficient of his 
crop for his own and his family requirements. Although the sale 
of cigarette papers is equally strictly controlled by the government, the 
peasant manages to overcome this difficulty by rolling his tobacco 
in a sheath of the maize cob. 


Sugar beet 


The parts of the Danubian plains which fall within Jugoslav 
territory enjoy climatic and surface conditions which are well-nigh 
ideal for the cultivation of sugar beet. At the same time, practically 
the whole of the remainder of the country is inappropriate to this 
crop. Hence it is not surprising to find that 470,000 metric tons of 
the 1938 production of 557,444 metric tons of these roots were grown 
in that part of the Dunavska banovina which lies north of the Sava. 
Almost the whole of the remainder of the crop came from the adjacent 
part of the Savska banovina, 1.e. eastern Slavonia. 

Both the area and production of sugar beet decreased steadily from 
1929 to 1937, and for two sets of economic reasons. In the first 
place, the successful cultivation of this crop is largely determined 
by accessibility to pulping and refining factories, especially in a 
country such as Jugoslavia, where road and rail communications are 
not very good. At the period of maximum root production there 


* The dominance of these districts in tobacco production is probably reflected 
in the fact that the highest quality Jugoslav cigarettes are ‘Jadran’ and ‘Vardar’. 
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were only eight large factories, with a productive capacity of 100,000 
metric tons of sugar, and these were not able to manufacture the 
commodity economically enough to meet foreign competition. Thus 
the Jugoslav manufacturers were restricted in their output to national 
requirements which, in their turn, are largely dependent on the 
purchasing power of the peasants. This state of affairs suggests the 
second group of restricting factors. With the world-wide decrease 
in agricultural prices which affected agrarian Jugoslavia very 
adversely, the peasants were forced to reduce their consumption of 
sugar and, as no alternative outlet could be found, the area under 
sugar beet declined from 146,550 acres in 1929 to 52,480 acres in 
1937, and was accompanied by a decrease in the beet crop from 
1'r million to 404,128 metric tons. Since 1937 there has been an 
upward movement in area and yield, but the 1938 production was 
only half that of 1929. In view of the widespread increase of beet 
sugar production in Europe since the beginning of the present 
century, it is very unlikely that Jugoslavia will find markets for its 
surplus sugar outside its own boundaries. National consumption 
will probably increase with improvements in the standard of living 
within the country, but it seems improbable that there will be any 
_ great increase in the area devoted to this crop in the future. 


Textile fibres 


When compared with the quantity and value of cereals and 
livestock, the production of textile fibres in Jugoslavia is almost 
negligible, but when viewed in the light of the national economy, 
the cultivation of hemp, flax and cotton is important. There is an 
increasing demand for fibres within the country, and if the milk and 
meat yields of the cattle are to be increased, as is very desirable, 
cake made from the seeds of these plants may well prove to be one 
of the most satisfactory foodstuffs to supplement grazing. 

Hemp is the most important of this group of plants and is widely 
cultivated. Again the Northern Plains lead in production; here the 
crop is mainly grown for fibre and a considerable surplus is normally 
available for export. In other parts of the country, hemp is the 
source of both fibres and seeds. Even in the karstic regions most 
peasants grow some hemp which is used at home for the making 
of clothing and for other domestic uses. ‘There were 141,277 acres 
under hemp in 1938 with a production of 55,399 metric tons of fibre 
and 2,992 metric tons of seeds. Flax occupied a much smaller area 
than hemp with a correspondingly smaller production of fibre and 
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seeds. Its cultivation could be extended considerably with benefit 
to the linen and linseed-oil industries. 

Flax. Many parts of the country, particularly in the more humid 
north-west and centre, are appropriate to flax culture, but at present 
the total area of 35,075 acres is largely confined to scattered districts 
in the Sava valley. 7 

Cotton. Only in South Serbia are climatic conditions favourable 
to cotton-growing, but the area and output there are very small. As 
Jugoslavia imported annually 130,000 metric tons of raw cotton, to 
the value of 188 million dinars (1932-6 average), there is an excellent 
home market for this commodity, but the area appropriate to cotton- 
growing is limited and most of it is at present required for the 
cultivation of food crops and tobacco. If the agrarian policy of the 
whole country were more closely integrated, it might be possible 
to extend cotton-growing in Macedonia by reducing the area under 
other crops and by importing food from other parts of the kingdom. 
In 1938 there were only 13,544 acres under cotton and they produced 
1,239 metric tons of fibre and 2,867 metric tons of seed. 

All three of the Jugoslav textile fibre plants have shown consider- 
able increases in area and production since 1929, but only in the 
case of hemp has production reached a stage where there is a large 
exportable surplus, the average annual value of which was 96 million 
dinars during the period 1932-6. 


Hops 

Before the great depression in agricultural prices, hops were a 
valuable crop in the northern part of Jugoslavia and were grown 
mainly for export purposes. With the increased production of other 
countries and the fall in the world-price of hops, the area devoted to 
the crop in Jugoslavia has declined from 22,240 acres in 1927 to 6,752 
acres in 1936. ‘The great proportion of the pre-war area was concen- 
trated in two districts, those of Celje in Slovenia and Novi Sad 
in Backa. 


Oleaginous plants 


The chief oilseeds are rape, sesame and poppies, all of which have 
shown increases in area and in production in recent years. By 1938 
the national yield equalled the country’s requirements of oil, but a 
further increase would help to ameliorate the cattle feedstuffs posi- 
tion. The oil mills are obliged to purchase home-grown seeds and 
prices are fixed by the government agency known as Uljarica. The 
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bulk of sesame and rape is grown on the Northern Plains in con- 
junction with cereals, but the commercial production of poppies, 
for opium and oil, is restricted to South Serbia where there are nearly 
22,000 acres devoted to it. 


FODDER CROPS 


The production of fodder crops is of great importance in Jugoslavia 
because of its close association with animal-rearing, which is one of 
the most valuable branches of farming in the country. Meadow hay, 
lucerne, fodder beet, vetches and tares, clover and turnips rank 
highest among these crops, the first-named occupying a larger area 
and supplying a greater yield of animal foodstuffs than all the others 
together. Ley farming has not been adopted in Jugoslavia, so that 
lucerne, clover, fodder beet, vetches and turnips are found mainly 
on the arable lands of the Northern Plains, whereas the bulk of the 
meadow hay is produced outside this region, a fact which helps to 
explain some of the problems of animal rearing in the country as a 
whole (see p. 103). 

In spite of the widespread importance of animal-rearing, meadows 
only occupy 4,550,032 of the 35,962,899 acres of agricultural land. 
In none of the srezovi does the meadow land exceed 60% of the 
farmlands; in over half of the country, less than 20% is under 
meadow grass (see Fig. 24). This is a clear reflection of economic 
and physical conditions. In the maize- and wheat-growing lands, 
which were originally grasslands, the soil is generally too valuable 
to be used for anything but the most economically productive crops. 
In South Serbia, the hot dry summers are not conducive to meadows 

while on the karst plateaux, the absence of surface water for long 
periods of the year precludes hay-growing except on some of the 
better-watered polja. For similar reasons, the Adriatic littoral is not 
equipped for hay production. Hence the chief meadow lands are 
found in Slovenia, more particularly in the Dravska banovina and in 
‘north-west Savska, and on the highlands of Hercegovina and south- 
west Serbia. Because of their elevation and consequently increased 
precipitation, and because the surface conditions are unsuited to 
arable farming, they are the most appropriate parts of the country 
for hay-raising. ‘The majority of the meadows are either of the hill 
or of the mountain type which may be cut over twice or three times 
a year. This is particularly true of Slovenia where the valley floors 
of the Sava, the Drava and their tributaries provide the only suitable 
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land for field crops so that the plough lands are too valuable for hay. 
The Slovene peasant must therefore seek his hay supplies on the 
nearby mountain meadows. This is also true in part of the other 
meadow districts, but the karst section of the hay-growing region 
includes several large polja, e.g. Kocéevje, Otocac, Bihaé and Livno, 
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Fig. 24. Distribution of meadows 


Based on official sources. 

The map is based on the relationship between meadows and total agricultural 
land; it may therefore give the impression that the former are unimportant, but 
actually most of the administrative units have a large area under meadow hay, 
although the amount is often overshadowed by the area devoted to other crops. 


which are liable to inundation. The floods do not recede until too 
late in spring or early summer for the sowing of crops, so that the 
areas which are flooded in winter are left as meadow. They form 
scattered enclaves on the karstlands, quite distinct from the rough, 
poor pastures which are characteristic of that terrain, and owe their 
productiveness not only to the flood waters but to the presence of 
the terra rossa soils which are retentive of moisture in contrast 
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with the excessively porous plateau surfaces which are almost 
soil-less. 

Because of the reduced length of the growing season, resulting 
from the existence of the meadows at considerable elevations, most 
of the hay is very short but has highly nutrient qualities. Because of 
the topographic conditions under which it is grown, necessitating 
long arduous journeys to bring the hay home, it must be used 
sparingly during the winter months. This explains the low milk 
yield of the period when the cattle must be stall-fed. Root crops are 
difficult to grow in these mountain lands and the peasants are usually 
too poor to buy imported feedstuffs, even from other parts of the 
country. It is therefore not difficult to understand the poor condition 
of the cattle in spring, after their long winter incarceration. 

Hay is by far the most important fodder crop in the country. In 
1938 it occupied nearly seven times as much land as the remaining 
fodder crops (4,550,000 as against 684,250 acres), but only produced 
just over twice as much fodder (3:2 million tons as against 1-4 million 
tons). As is to be expected from the conditions under which it is 
grown, the yield is generally low (69 tons per 100 acres in 1938), 
although the heavier rainfalls of the Dravska and Savska banovine 
_ give rise to yields, 95-6 and 88-8 tons respectively, which are higher 
than the national average. 


LIVESTOCK 


In considering the rearing of animals and poultry in Jugoslavia it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the basis of the social structure 
of the country is the existence of an overwhelming proportion of 
peasants in the total population. These peasants are primarily 
concerned with subsistence farming as against cash crop agriculture, 
so that complete specialization in crop production as well as in 
animal-rearing is almost unknown. First and foremost, the peasant 
must produce the food requirements of himself and his family. He 
must be a ‘general’ farmer and this entails rearing livestock of some 
sort. Furthermore, livestock and their products are frequently the 
only marketable commodities available after his domestic needs have 
been satisfied. Animal-raising therefore is an integral part of the 
farming systems throughout the country. Although animal densities 
vary widely from region to region, it is unusual to find even a small 
district without some stock of one kind or another. The dominant 
type of animal in each part of the country depends largely on 
geographical conditions—cattle in the north-west and centre, horses 
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north of the Sava, sheep south of that river and pigs on the Northern 
Plains—but everywhere, even on the barren karst, livestock-rearing 
is important and often provides the cash income, meagre as it 1s, 
with which the peasant may purchase those necessities of life which 
he is unable to produce himself. 
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Fig. 25. Distribution of rough pasture 


Based on official sources. 

When taken together with Fig. 16, showing the distribution of arable land, this 
map emphasizes the vital difference between the Northern Plains and the rest of 
Jugoslavia. Most of the rough pasture has a poor carrying capacity, and its poverty 
helps to explain the existence of ‘deficit’ areas in the country (see vol. 11, p. 281). 


Another important aspect of animal-rearing is that, unlike some 
countries of western Europe such as Britain and Denmark, Jugo- 
slavia imports very small quantities of animal feedstuffs. On the 
contrary, practically all the stock are fed on home-produced fodder. 
There is also relatively litthe movement of animal food within the 
country so that the great majority of peasant farms are not only 
self-supporting as regards their human inhabitants, but also produce 
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the bulk of fodder requirements for their animals. Therefore, as 
animal-rearing is widespread and as animal products, both live and 
dead, find their way to markets in the urban areas or abroad, much 
of the crop production goes off the farms in the form of live animals 
or their products. This method of utilizing the land has much 
to commend it on economic grounds since it enables the peasant to 
maintain soil fertility by the use of animal manures and by a balanced 
system of farming. He can obtain greater remuneration by marketing 
his crops in the form of animal products and can spread his skill 
and labour more evenly throughout the farming year. Such a system 
has greater elasticity and a broader economic basis than specialized 
farming and seems to be particularly appropriate to a peasant com- 
munity. Here, then, is great scope for improvement in Jugoslav 
agriculture. Provided that reasonably stable markets and prices 
can be assured, improvements in conditions of production and in 
standardization of products would make possible a much-needed 
increase in the prosperity and well-being of Jugoslav peasants. 
Even without further improvement, livestock-rearing holds an 
important position in Jugoslav economy. The national income is 
estimated at 44:2 milliards of dinars ({186 million), to which stock- 
breeding contributes 18-3 % as against 24:6 % from all other branches 
of agriculture. Various government measures have resulted in a 
gradual improvement of cattle and hog breeds, but the limited supply 
of foodstuffs suggests that a large increase in livestock numbers is 
unlikely. Nevertheless, as the following table shows, there has been 
an upward trend in the pre-war years. 


Livestock numbers in Fugoslavia in 1925, 1934, 1938 and 1939 
(tn thousands) 




















Kind 1925 1934 1938 1939 
Horses 1,106 1,206 1,264 1,273 
Cattle 3,768 3,990 4,267 4,225 
Hogs 2,802 2,792 3.451 3,503 
Sheep 27,007 8,868 10,137 10,154 
Poultry 16,800 21,500 22,800 22,500 








Source: F. Strauss, ‘War-time agricultural surpluses of the Danube basin’, 
Foreign Agriculture, vol. Iv, no. 12, p. 756 (Washington, 1940). 


Cattle 


Cattle are the most important animals in Jugoslavia. In number, 
they are greater than any other livestock except sheep, and their 
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value, as producers of food and income, exceeds that of each of the 
other animal groups. Fig. 26 illustrates the fact that they are also 
more evenly distributed over the country than any other livestock. 
Of the 1938 total of 4,267,339, only the Primorska banovina had 
less than 200,000 cattle, while each of the remaining eight banovine 
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Fig. 26. Distribution of cattle 


Based on official sources. ' 
Cattle are the most important animals in Jugoslavia and the most evenly distributed. 


approached or exceeded the half-million mark, the Savska banovina, 
with 878,820, containing the greatest number. The country as a 
whole shows a high density of cattle, with 26-8 per 100 of the 
population and 42-7 to the sq. mile. 

A more accurate picture of cattle distribution may be obtained 
by thinking in terms of geographical regions rather than of admini- 
strative units (banovine) as the boundaries of these two sets of 
divisions do not coincide. It has already been pointed out that 
cattle-rearing in Jugoslavia is primarily a matter of grazing as against 
stall-feeding. The production of fodder-roots and hay is restricted 
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by various geographical and economic factors so that the greatest 
densities of cattle coincide with the best grazing facilities (Figs. 24 
and 26). The greatest numbers of cattle are therefore found in a 
centrally located zone which follows a north-west—south-east align- 
ment from Slovenia to the Upper Vardar valley. This belt possesses 
no political or geological unity but, with the exception of river 
valleys, it is a region of either upland or mountains and is charac- 
teristically a land of forests and summer pasture. Within their limits, 
which are ill-defined, the valleys and other areas of low elevation 
provide winter quarters for the cattle as well as facilities for growing 
such fodder crops as are necessary for winter feeding. In summer, 
the cattle migrate to the higher pastures, where their keepers devote 
their time to milking and cheese-making as well as to collecting and 
storing winter hay. During the absence of the cattle, the valleys are 
exploited to the maximum in the production of field crops and 
grazing therein is reduced to a minimum. 

This system of transhumance (see p. 522) reaches its maximum 
development in Slovenia and northern Croatia, where the rainfall is 
sufficient to ensure good pasture, but it is also characteristic through- 
out the Dinaric region of planine which stretches, behind the barren 
_ Zagora karst, from the Sava basin to the borders of Albania.* There 
are, however, important differences within the major cattle zone. 
To the north-west, in Slovenia and northern Croatia, including the 
Sava valley, occur the greatest densities of cattle in all Jugoslavia. 
Undoubtedly climatic conditions play their part in this state of 
affairs, but to them must be added the advantages of closer and 
longer contact with Central Europe which has resulted, among other 
things, in the southward spread of cattle types such as the‘ Simentaler’ 
and ‘Pinzgauer’ breeds, the introduction of which has increased the 
yields of meat and milk in this section. Again, communications by 
rail and road here are incomparably better than those farther south, 
so that milk, butter, cheese and meat are readily distributed in a 
region which is the most highly industrialized of Jugoslavia and 
_ therefore possesses more urban areas. The Slovenes have also shown 
a greater aptitude for co-operative methods in collecting and mar- 
keting cattle products than their more southerly kinsmen although 
whether this is the result of geographical conditions or of innate 
abilities would be difficult to say. 

Southwards from the Sava valley as far as Macedonia and including 


* In this connexion it is significant that the term planine is applied to mountain 
pastures as well as to mountain massifs, just as the word ‘alps’ is used in Switzerland 
and Germany for a similar dual purpose. 
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Sumadija, cattle are still important, but the density of distribution 
is lower than that to the north-west. Summers become increasingly 
hotter and drier towards the south-east, so that meadow land is 
largely replaced by rough pasture. Thus the grazing facilities 
decrease and the breeds of cattle tend to become inferior to those 
of Slovenia, with appropriate decreases in milk and meat yields. 'To 
these disadvantages must be added the drawbacks of a poor communi- 
cations system, particularly from the point of view of milk collection 
and distribution. Hence the tendency is to concentrate on imme- 
diately local marketing conditions which are associated with small 
towns and villages, and do not encourage co-operative systems and 
improved breeding. 

The central cattle-rearing zone of Jugoslavia is flanked by two 
areas of much lower densities. ‘lo the south-west, the karstic lands 
of Zagora and Primorje, apart from the large polja, are inappropriate 
to cattle-raising. This is particularly true of the Adriatic littoral 
where there are few meadows, much rough pasturage, many barren 
limestone plateaux and slopes, and where the ‘Mediterranean’ 
summer is too hot and dry for the successful rearing of this type of 
livestock. Here cattle are economically insignificant. To the north- 
east, only Batka of the Pannonian lands shows a fairly high density 
of cattle. ‘This is not because Baranja, the Banat and Srem are 
unsuitable to these animals, but because the soil is more profitably 
employed in producing food crops. 'This fact explains the paucity 
of meadow land to the north-east of the Sava, and as the cereals and 
root crops are primarily destined for human consumption, there is 
not enough of them to support a large cattle population. Neverthe- 
less, each village has its own herds to supply local needs, Belgrade 
deriving the greater part of its milk and beef from Sumadija, which 
has been included in the central zone. 


Horses 


Horses occupy an outstanding position in the agricultural economy 
of Jugoslavia, as they are the only major source of power on the 
farms and they also provide the chief means of transport in many 
parts of the country. Only in the towns and cities is mechanical 
transport common; everywhere else the peasant either goes to 
market behind his horse or walks. For centuries, Serbia, Bosnia and 
Hercegovina have been linked with the Adriatic coast, inadequately 
enough, by horse transport and it is still by no means an uncommon 
occurrence on the roads of southern Croatia to meet itinerant 
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merchants who are making surprising long journeys with their 
horse-drawn wagons. 

_ Even on the intensively cultivated Northern Plains, tractors and 

other mechanical transport are rarely, if ever, seen in the rural areas, 

_so that the agricultural activities necessitate the use of large numbers 
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Fig. 27. Distribution of horses 


Based on official sources. 
The concentration of horses on the Northern Plains is associated with concentration 
of arable land there and with the absence of mechanical aids to farming. 


of draught-animals of which horses are by far the most important. 
Of the 1,264,470 horses in the kingdom (representing a density of 
79 per 100 inhabitants or 41-9 per sq. mile of cultivated land) 
approximately 50° are found north of the Sava with the greatest 
densities in the cereal-growing districts of Backa, the Banat, Baranja, 
Srem and Slavonia (Fig. 27). South of the Sava, horses are more 
evenly distributed over a much larger area with a resultant decrease 
in density. 
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All Jugoslav horses may be classified as ‘light’, the heavy draught- 
animals of parts of western Europe being too expensive to purchase 
and to maintain by poor peasants. The chief breeds are of native 
origin, ‘Nonius’ and ‘Lipizza’ being the best-known varieties north 
of the Sava. In Bosnia, Hercegovina and South Serbia, the intro- 
duction of Arab blood has brought about an improvement in the 
local stock. Everywhere in the country the horses are wiry and 
tough, capable of long and sustained efforts, and live on a diet which 
would be considered as inadequate in England. Without them the 
peasants as a whole would be completely unable to work their 
holdings under present conditions, and it is unlikely that they will 
be replaced by mechanical power for a long time to come. That 
their value is appreciated by the government is suggested by the 
fact that the state maintains a number of stud farms containing about 
1,000 stallions for service in farm communities and 408 brood mares. 


Other draught-animals 


In spite of their great economic importance, there are not enough 
horses in the country to meet all the requirements of the peasant 
system of farming. There are only 178,665 other draught-animals, 
including oxen, donkeys, mules and a few camels in Macedonia. 
According to the 1931 census returns, there were 1,571,342 ‘pro- 
prietors and farmers’ in agriculture so that there were insufficient 
horses to provide one per holding. As some of the richer landowners 
possess more than one horse, it is clear that many of the poorer 
peasants are unable to use horse labour unless they can hire or borrow 
from more affluent neighbours. Milch cows working in the fields or 
on the roads, even during the period when they are ‘in milk’, are a 
common sight. 


Pigs 

Pigs are the most highly localized of all livestock in Jugoslavia 
(Fig. 28). Of the total national herd of 3,450,884, approximately 
two-thirds are reared in three of the banovine; Dunavska (1,154,425), 
Savska (664,383) and Dravska (314,708). ‘There is thus a marked 
concentration of hog-raising in the cereal areas of the Northern Plains 
where there is a surplus of grain as well as waste products from the 
corn mills. Backa, for instance, with its large production of maize 
and wheat, has the greatest density of pigs in the whole country. 
South of the Sava valley, excluding Sumadija, pigs are unimportant 
for two reasons. In parts of Bosnia, Hercegovina and western Serbia, 
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the religious scruples of the Moslem inhabitants are inimical to pig- 
rearing even if there were sufficient feedstuffs available. At the same 
time, the maize and wheat of the Moravska and Vardarska banovine, 
where there are no religious difficulties to prevent pig-raising, are 
barely sufficient for human requirements. Similarly, on the karst- 
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Fig. 28. Distribution of pigs 


Based on official sources. 
Pig-rearing is closely associated with cereal-farming in Jugoslavia, hence the 
greater density of pigs in the maize- and wheat-growing districts. The absence of 
large numbers of pigs in some districts is linked with religious factors. 


lands of the south-west, deficiencies of feedstuffs rule out the 
production of pigs on a large scale. 

As with cattle, pigs are essentially domestic animals, i.e. there are 
no pig farms as such. The animals are allowed to roam the village 
streets and are seldom kept in sties. Where there are forests in the 
pig-breeding areas, they are allowed to forage in them; in Sumadija, 
for example, the remnants of once extensive forests provide excellent 
pannage and so ensure a steady supply of pig products to Belgrade. 
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The chief breeds, ‘Mongolica’, ‘Sumadinka’, ‘Matvanka’, are 
large-boned, covered with curly black hair and show obvious traces 
of frequent crosses with wild boars. Approximately four-fifths of 
the total pigs are reared for lard and both the bacon and the pork 
are very fat. 


Sheep and Goats 


The number of sheep has increased steadily from 7,735,957 in 
1929 to 10,137,357 in 1938, these figures representing a greater 
upward trend than that of any other animals during this decennial 
period. As in most countries, sheep are ‘marginal’ in the economic 
sense in that they are largely restricted to those areas where other, 
more profitable forms of agriculture are impracticable for physical 
or other reasons. ‘Two areas of concentration are shown in Fig. 29; 
one on the karstlands and the other in the Vardar-Morava valleys. 
The Northern Plains and the mountainous north-west are almost 
entirely devoid of sheep. 

The two major sheep-rearing regions suffer from poor conditions 
of terrain and from scarcity of surface water supply. They contain 
the greatest expanse of rough pasture in Jugoslavia and in both areas, 
the most remunerative use of poor agricultural resources is the 
grazing of sheep and goats. As sheep are almost entirely absent from 
the regions of crop-farming, they cannot be ‘folded’, and they are 
consequently not integrated with arable farming but are maintained 
entirely by grazing, and that mainly on the limestone plateaux and 
higher mountain slopes. As with cattle, transhumance methods are 
widely employed, but with this difference—the sheep are not stall- 
fed in. winter but are allowed to find scanty grazing on stubbles 
and meadows of the less elevated districts. 

In these lands, therefore, otherwise ill-favoured for agricultural 
purposes, sheep are commonly the most valuable resource of the 
peasants. On the Zagora, sheep-farming combined with some 
meagre and scattered crop cultivation provides the requirements 
of human existence. The floors of the polja and doline are required 
for cattle pasture and for crops, so that the sheep must find their 
sustenance between the polja on the plateaux which are partly covered 
with dwarf beech forest (see p. 144). So scarce is the herbaceous 
pasture that sheep, as well as goats, commonly eat the accessible 
leaves and shoots of the dwarf trees or nibble the bark where leaves 
are beyond their reach, and peasants are often to be seen breaking 
off branches to facilitate the feeding of the animals. Equally poor 
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grazing exists on the dry, sun-scorched hill slopes of Serbian Mace- 
donia, where the valley floors and lower slopes are intensively 
cultivated. Again, all along the eastern frontier, where Jugoslavia 


neighbours Bulgaria, the density of sheep is over 75 per sq. mile. 
Like Macedonia, this is a politically debatable land and it may be 
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Fig. 29. Distribution of sheep 
Based on official sources. 
Sheep constitute the major form of agricultural wealth in the poorer districts of 


Jugoslavia. Within these areas they are usually found on land which is incapable 
of sustaining other animals except goats. 


that conditions of political instability have reinforced the unfavour- 
able geographical conditions in encouraging the peasants to preserve 
their wealth, such as it is, in a mobile form. 

Sheep-rearing, then, is the predominant agricultural occupation 
in the most poverty-stricken parts of the kingdom. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that the animals rank as poor beasts, lean and 
scraggy, more comparable with the Dartmoor and Welsh varieties 


than with those of the Hampshire Downs and East Anglia. Yet they 
G H (Jugoslavia—III) 8 
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constitute a very real source of wealth to their equally poor owners. 
Specialization in breeding is unknown. The flocks provide meat, 
wool and milk, but very little of any of these commodities find its 
way out of the immediate district in which the sheep live. The wool 
is clipped and made into homespun for the use of the peasant family. 
The meat is eaten at home, but only on rare occasions, and the milk 
is either used as a drink or converted into cheese such as Cacctio 
Cavallo which is a valuable and prized item in the human diet as well 
as being the only important sheep product in the country’s export 
trade. In the period 1932-6, the average annual export of Caccio 
Cavallo amounted to 3°5 million lb., valued at 18-4 million dinars. 

In 1938 there were 1,890,386 goats in Jugoslavia and the pattern 
of their distribution is closely similar to that of sheep except that 
they seem to be able to find fodder where even sheep are unable to 
live successfully. Over one-third of the national herd is found in 
the Vardarska banovina, the majority of these obtaining a precarious 
living in the Macedonian or southern section of this administrative 
unit. Another third grazes on the plateaux of the Zagora where 
their habits of ‘grazing’ on leaves, shoots and bark of beech and oak 
have probably done more to destroy the forests of the karst than the 
alleged depredations of Roman and Venetian shipbuilders. 


Poultry 


In most peasant states, where farms are small and the average 
cash income is very low, poultry-rearing is a valuable if not necessary 
method of adding to the family’s resources. In a country where 
cereal-growing is the main purpose of agriculture, poultry feed is 
easily obtainable. Jugoslavia combines both these qualifications as 
the majority of its farmers are small-holders and by far the most 
important crops are maize and wheat. Practically every peasant farm 
in the country possesses poultry in some form or other. Furthermore, 
the total number of poultry has increased considerably in the 
decennial period of 1929-38. Chicken are numerically the most im- 
portant, having increased from 15,143,149 in 1929 to 19,418,935 in 
1938, the latter number representing nearly two per person of the 
total peasant population. Ducks and geese each exceed a million 
and turkeys very nearly reach that number. In all four cases, poultry- 
rearing is ancillary to the ordinary farm occupations. Nowhere is 
there any marked degree of specialization with the possible exception 
of such places as KruSevac, in the valley of the Morava, where 
turkey-rearing for export purposes is especially developed. 
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The chief cereal-growing areas contain the greatest numbers of 
poultry, particularly chicken, over one-quarter of which are reared in 
the Dunavska banovina, while more than one-half the total chickens 
are found in three banovine: the Dunavska, Savska and Dravska. 
The numerous rivers and frequent marshy riverine areas of these 
three districts also encourage duck- and geese-breeding while turkeys, 
which are particularly susceptible to diseases associated with damp 
climates, flourish in the dry parts of the Pannonian plains and of 
the Morava valley. 

While poultry, live and dressed, and eggs play a not unimportant 
part in the export trade of the country (see p. 235), their true economic 
value to the peasant lies in the fact that they are often the only 
commodity which he has for sale and therefore represent his only 
means of acquiring ready money. When it is remembered that the 
estimated annual cash income of the average peasant of Jugoslavia 
is only the equivalent of £3 16s., it is possible to appreciate the 
importance of poultry and eggs in his economy. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


‘Of the total Jugoslav population of 13,934,038 in 1931, the year of 
the last census, 10,778,713 people were supported by the various 
branches of agriculture. 


Agricultural Population, 1931 


























Actively 
pngeac Dependants Total 
Agriculture and animal-rearing 5,082,539 5,544,816 | 10,627,355 
Viticulture 49,479 47,886 97,365 
Market gardening 6,873 7124 13,997 
Dairy farming and poultry-raising 24,199 15,054 39,253 
Apiculture 223 245 468 
Sericulture 97 178 275 
Total 5,163,410 5,615,303 | 10,778,713 








Source: Résultats définitifs du Recensement de la Population du 31 Mars 1931, 
Royaume de Yougoslavie, vol. 1v (Beograd 1940). 


In addition to showing the overwhelming importance of agriculture 
in the economy of Jugoslavia, the table also reveals the preponderance 
of the numbers engaged in the cultivation of field crops and in the 
rearing of animals for meat; only about 80,000 people were actively 
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engaged in other branches of agriculture. Even more striking facts 
are shown in the following analysis of the social and economic status 
of the 10,627,355 people who may be described as typical Jugoslav 
agriculturists. 


Composition of Agricultural Population, 1931 
I. Actively engaged in Agriculture: : 


a. Proprietors and farmers 1,766,247 
b. Permanent farm workers 21,399 
c. Day labourers and domestic workers 450,529 
d. Members of families assisting heads of families 2,839,074 
e. Others 5,290 

Total . 5,082,539 


Il. People supported by those actively engaged in Agriculture: 


a. By proprietors and farmers 4,072,661 
b. By permanent farm workers, day labourers, 

and domestic workers 251,035 

c. By other agriculturists 1,120,220 

Total 5,544,816 


Grand Total £6;627,.355 


Source: ibid. 


It is apparent that 1-76 million proprietors and farmers provide 
employment or support for 10-6 million people including themselves. 
Furthermore, the great majority of these dependants are members 
of the families of the proprietors and farmers. Those employees 
classified as permanent workers, day labourers and domestic workers 
together make up the relatively small number of 471,928, i.e. less 
than half a million out of more than 5 million actively employed 
in agriculture. In other words, Jugoslav farming is very largely a 
family affair. 

The point is even more strongly emphasized by considering the 
numbers of people supported by those engaged in agriculture. Here 
only 351,935 out of 5,544,816 dependants are supported by workers 
who are not members of the employing families. In the aggregate 
9,798,202 (4,605,321 engaged in agriculture and supporting 5,192,881 
others) of the 10,627,355 people dependent on agriculture are blood 
relations of the 1,766,247 proprietors and farmers. ‘This socio- 
economic structure is largely the result of historical conditions. For 
centuries Jugoslav society was based on the zadruga, a family 
organization which has ceased to function in its earlier form, when 
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it sometimes consisted of hundreds of members, but which has left 
its effects on the present social aspect of agriculture more particularly 
in the close family ties which survive in land utilization (see vol. 11, 
pp. 260-1). 


_ Agricultural Overpopulation 


In 1931, 10°6 million Jugoslavs were supported by the cultivation 
of 26-2 million acres of land (Fig. 30). On this basis, the average area 
of cultivated land worked out at about 2:5 acres per person, anamount 
which was lower than the comparable area for practically all countries 
in eastern Europe where agricultural overpopulation is generally 
recognized as a serious economic problem. When the relationship 
between farm population and the amount of arable land is analysed, 
Jugoslavia ranks among the most seriously overpopulated countries 
in Europe. In 1931 there were only 14:1 million acres of arable land 
available for crop production, so that on the average each farm 
worker depended for his support on 1-3 acres of arable land. This 
compares unfavourably with neighbouring states: Hungary 2:9; 
Czechoslovakia 2:7; Roumania 2:5; Bulgaria 2-2 acres. 

In an agricultural country such as Jugoslavia where the arable land 
is the major source of foodstuffs, income, and exportable surpluses, 
the amount of arable land per head of the farm population is probably 
the best measure of population density. The Jugoslav peasants 
themselves regard 2-5 acres per head as the minimum guaranteeing 
a subsistence level. On this criterion, the only banovina in Jugoslavia 
possessing the essential minimum of arable land was the Dunavska. 
Everywhere else, there was insufficient arable land for subsistence 
requirements; in other words, there were too many people living 
on too little land. ‘This was particularly true of the karstlands, the 
alpine districts of Slovenia and the mountainous areas of Bosnia, 
Hercegovina and Serbia. ‘The most overpopulated banovina was the 
Primorska, where the amount of arable land was just over 0-7 acre 
per head. 

_ At first sight it appears anomalous that the richest agricultural 
_ region of Jugoslavia, the Danubian plain, should be the least densely 
populated on the basis of farm population in relation to the amount 
of arable land (Fig. 16). But it is precisely because the geographical 
conditions of terrain, soil and climate lend themselves to the develop- 
ment of arable farming here that the ratio of ploughland to population 
has kept in step with the minimum requirements of the people. Con- 
versely, the ‘deficit’ regions, which include almost the whole of the 
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Densities of Agricultural Population by Banovine, 1936 





Banovina In relation to cultivated land In relation to arable land 
Dravska 216°5 persons per sq. mile 594°9 persons per sq. mile 
Drinska 2326°0° ,; ;: 3 2 ea > . 
Dunavska i7i4. .,; % - 219°9 55 ” ” 
Moravska 239°S <5 5; , i 445°9 5, - > 
Primorska TO24 "., ys ws FEOE 155 e a 
Savska 2245 55 >» » 425°5 5 » » 
Vardarska 172 ay; e - 383°3° 9 ” » 
Vrbaska 258°5 ” ” ” 412°3 ” ” ” 
Zetska 147°6 ” ”» ” 683'5 ” ” 9 























Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Y ougoslavie 1936 (Beograd, 1937). 


remainder of the country, are so adverse to the extension of arable 
land that overpopulation has reached such a serious position in them. 
There is very little hope of expanding the country’s arable area. In 
the ten years up to 1940, the cultivated land of all Jugoslavia only 
increased by 4%, and not all of this was arable. Most of it was 
brought into agriculture by reclamation works in the Danubian 
plain and in the Vardar valley so that it had little direct effect in the 
‘deficit’ regions. Moreover, the agricultural population increased 
at a much more rapid rate, from 10-6 million in 1931 to nearly 
12 million in 1940, an increase of 18%. Hence the overpopulation 
problem appears to be worsening. 

A clear indication of the increasing pressure of population on the 
land is seen in the increasing disproportion between the productive 
and unproductive (consuming only) peasant population. In 1931 
the 5,163,410 people actively engaged in all branches of land use 
(excluding forestry) supported 5,615,303 dependants. ‘Thus the 
population employed in agriculture represented 47:8 % of the total 
agrarian population. The comparable figure in 1921 was 52:6 %. 
With the high birth-rate of the country (see p. 40), the percentage 
had probably decreased still further by 1941. As the agricultural 
production and the extent of the arable land are more or less 
stationary, the increase in the number of ‘unproductives’ causes 
pressure on the standard of living of the peasant population more 
particularly in the poorer regions where conditions are little, if any, 
better than desperate. Thus overpopulation and malnutrition go 
hand in hand. ; 

Agricultural overpopulation was serious enough in 1931 but had 
become chronic by the outbreak of war in 1941. By 1940 the farm 
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population had increased by 1-25 million people who remained on the 
land, and this number represented a very large percentage of the 
increase in the total population of the country. It is therefore clear 
that there was very little movement from the land. While the birth- 
rate remains high and as the possibilities of extending the area of 
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Fig. 30. Distribution of agricultural inhabitants, 1931 


Based on official sources. 
The map shows the degree of overpopulation in Jugoslavia where cultivated land 
and its uses are the major sources of food and income. 


the arable land are restricted within very narrow limits, over- 
population must continue to increase under the conditions which 
existed before the present war. Unlike the industrial countries of 
western Europe, Jugoslavia presented very few outlets for surplus 
rural population in its relatively backward industrial developments. 
Again there are very few large towns in the kingdom and these are 
far apart so that the majority of the peasants find it impossible to 
obtain ancillary occupations in them. On the other hand, the creation 
of village industries may help to alleviate rural labour problems. 
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Emigration no longer presents possibilities for the absorption of 
surplus agricultural population in view of the rapid rate of population 
growth (see p. 40). Internal migration, too, has done little to relieve 
population pressure and is likely to do less in the future. It has 
already been shown that the only administrative unit which reveals 
a satisfactory ratio between arable land and farm population is the 
Dunavska banovina. While this is the least overpopulated region in 
the country there is no great area available for further extension of 
ploughland. In many parts of this province almost all the cultivated 
land is already ploughed for the production of field crops, yet the 
‘arable-population’ index figure is only just over 1, that is, there are 
2°9 acres (just over 1 ha.) of arable land per head of the farm popu- 
lation. ‘This means that even the rich lands of the Jugoslav part of the 
Danubian plain are marginal from the point of view of supporting 
their inhabitants. Any considerable influx of people from the poorer 
parts of the country would, under existing conditions, automatically 
lead to a reduction of the arable-population ratio. The richest farm- 
lands of Jugoslavia can contribute little to easing the strain of 
agricultural overpopulation so that internal migration holds out little 
hope in this connexion. It seems that the only possible solutions 
of the overpopulation problems are those associated with the 
growth of industrialization and with the expansion of the co-operative 
movement. 


HOLDINGS AND LAND 'TENURE 
Size of Holdings 

In the 1931 census returns, farms were classified by size in the 
following II groups: -OI--50; -51-I'0; I-2; 2-5; 5-10; 10-20; 
20-50; 50-100; 100-200; 200-500 and over 500 ha. In the following 
account, this classification has been simplified by re-grouping the 
farms into dwarf (under 2 ha. or 5 acres), small (2—5 ha. or 5-12 acres), 
medium (5-20 ha. or 12-50 acres) and large (over 20 ha. or 50 acres). 
The distribution of these groups is represented in Figs. 31 and 32, 
and is summarized on p. 121. 

It is clear that Jugoslavia contained very few large farms (over 
50. acres). ‘The number of these was only 56,271, i.e. 2°9 % of the 
total number of holdings in the kingdom. They made up 22:7% 
of the total area of farm units, but they were often in public hands 
(state, communes, common village-lands, etc.) and played a relatively 
unimportant part in the agricultural economy of the country as a 
whole. 
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Farm Units in Fugoslavia, 1931 

















Area Population 
Group Number /Percentage| (million |Percentage ( art ) 
ae) illions 
Dwarf 671,865 33°8 a7 6°5 2°0 
Small 676,284 34°0 5°6 21:5 3°65 
Medium 581,305 29°3 13'0 49°3 4°5 
Large 56,271 2°9 . 60 227 0:6 
Total 1,985,725 100°0 26°3 100°0 10°6 








Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1936, (Beograd, 1937). 


Distribution of Farm Units, 1931, by Banovine 














3 Dwarf Small Medium Large 
scien @ ®| @ - ©) @ ®©|@® © 
Dravska 3° 635 | 24:4 937) 345 45724 .- S81 43-6 
Drinska 30°2 Go. | 96-7 9 20-4 | 42°38 53°S | 3°34 ~ 20-0 
Dunavska 35S. 4°9 | 30°90 . 16°4 | 32°6 47:9) 4°7 30°8 
Moravska : 24:6 5°7 | 39°38 26:4) 34°0 57:0 1'6 = t0°9 
Primorska Soo E72) 27°97 26:6 | 12°37 31°5 F2> ) 24:7 
Savska 37°3 OI | 36°7 306°2:| 23°2 44:9 | o8 - 15°38 
> Vardarska 44°5:.. 778 | 360 26°5 | 27°3 §2°0} 1:4 13°97 
Vrbaska 25°8 B-4. | 35°9 22°9"| 36°2 50°O | 2°1-: 12°7 
Zetska 34°1 6:0." 30-7 154 | 31°3. 56-8 1° 4-9 © 24°38 
Belgrade (prefecture) | 47:0 55 | 205 iO | 26°38 42-0 | G6:  41°5 














Source: zbid. 
Note: (a) Percentage of total farms in each group. 
(b) Percentage of total area of farms in each group. 


On the other hand, the farms of 50 acres or less amounted to 
97:1 %- of the total number and comprised 77-3 % of the total farm 
area. These holdings had to support 10 million people and as more 
than two-thirds of the holdings were under 12 acres in extent, not 
all of which was arable, the problem of overpopulation is abundantly 
emphasized. With slightly over two-thirds (67-8 %) of all its farms 
less than 12 acres in extent, Jugoslavia provides an excellent illus- 

tration of a peasant society with rapidly increasing population but 
which does not possess enough cultivable land to provide new 
holdings without sub-dividing existing farm units. It has been 
estimated that holdings increased at the rate of 200,000 per Io years. 
As this can only be achieved by sub-division with a consequent 
reduction in size of the farms, the only possible corollary, bearing 
in mind the increasing population, is an increase in agrarian 
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overpopulation which has already been shown to have reached a 
state of crisis. 

Historical and political factors have contributed to this state of 
affairs. Before the war of 1914-18, Serbia was already a land of 
small farms where over 95 % of the total farm area was taken up 
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F ig. 31. Distribution of agricultural holdings by numbers, 1931 


Based on official sources. 

In each banovina, dwarf holdings (under 5 acres) represent more than 24% of the 
total holdings, while large holdings (over 50 acres) never amount to more than 8-1% 
of the total number. As in Fig. 32, the outer circles represent the total areas of 
the banovine, and the inner circles show the areas in farm units. In both figures 
the diagrams in the bottom left-hand corner represent the conditions for Jugoslavia 
as a whole. 


by holdings of less than 50 acres, but in those parts of the present 
kingdom which were under Austro-Hungarian rule, large holdings 
and large estates were much more common. The Agrarian Reform 
which followed the war of 1914-18 spread the small-holding system 
to the entire country by means of the partition of large estates. Thus 
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an attempt was made to satisfy the peasants’ desire for land but 
apparently without foreseeing the relationships between a rapidly 
growing population and the deficiency of farm land. 
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Fig. 32. Distribution of agricultural holdings by area, 1931 


Based on official sources. 
This figure is complementary to Fig. 31 in so far as it shows the percentage of farm 
area occupied by the appropriate groups of farm units in each banovina. 


Distribution of Holdings 

The distributional pattern of farms (Fig. 32) was broadly similar 
throughout Jugoslavia but there were certain differences between 
the various banovine, largely because of differences in geographical 
conditions. These variations were noteworthy in so far as they 
affected the question of overpopulation and possible remedies. 
Everywhere the aggregate of dwarf and small farms, together 
representing 28% of the total farm area, supported 5:5 million 
people, i.e. a million more than the medium farms with their much 
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greater area. This was the crucial problem of Jugoslav agricultural 
economy in 1931 and remains so to-day. In essence, it meant that 
5°5 million people (over one-half of the agrarian population) were 
not able to gain a satisfactory livelihood from the land, but were 
compelled to look for additional earnings or to live on a level below 
that of reasonable subsistence. 

The problem was made still more difficult by the fact that the 
productive quality of the land varied, in general as between the 
plains and the mountainous lands, and in detail as between different 
districts within these two major divisions. In this respect it 1s 
unfortunate that the administrative districts, the banovine, do not 
coincide with geographical regions. For example, the Savska 
banovina corresponds fairly closely to Croatia-Slavonia, a province 
of the former Austro-Hungarian kingdom, and therefore includes a 
section of the Danubian plain but also, in south Croatia, it includes 
a large area of the karstland. ‘The capacity of the land to support 
population varies widely in these two sections so that while the 
peasants of Slavonia were relatively prosperous, those of south 
Croatia were usually poverty-stricken. Thus it would be inaccurate 
to make deductions as to size and value of the farms in the various 
parts of this banovina from the statistics of the whole district. On 
the other hand, the Dunavska and Primorska banovine reflected the 
best and worst agricultural conditions respectively. 

Nearly one-half of the farmland of the Dunavska banovina was 
taken up by medium holdings; dwarf and small holdings together 
amounted to 62:7% of the total number of holdings and represented 
21°3 % of the total farm area, while large farms covered the remaining 
30°8 % of the farmland. Overpopulation is not very serious here 
because the soil is capable of supporting intensive crop production; 
this banovina also contains the capital city and several other important 
urban centres which act not only as markets but as sources of 
employment for surplus rural labour. 

The Primorska banovina presents a very different picture. In the 
first place, the proportion between area of farms and total area was 
the lowest in the whole of Jugoslavia (1-07 million acres out of 
4'9 million acres total area). Large farms were few in number 
(1:2 % of the whole) and covered 24:7 % of the total farmland but 
the significance of this fact is not great because three estates alone 
accounted for 104,640 acres. What was much more important was 
the preponderance of dwarf holdings (58-8 % by number) and small 
holdings (27-7 %) leaving only 12:3 % as medium farms. 86-5 % of 
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the holdings of the Primorska banovina, representing 43:8% of the 
agricultural land, were less than 12 acres in extent and over two- 
thirds of these contained less than 5 acres each. Large areas of 
cultivable land do not exist in this coastal province outside the 
_ polja or enclosed basins. ‘There can therefore be no continuous areas 
of farmland similar to those found on the Danubian plains. Again, 
surface water supply in this predominantly limestone region restricts 
agricultural expansion although the local government authorities 
have helped by installing water cisterns in many of the villages. 
Furthermore, this banovina includes a considerable portion of the 
Adriatic coast and the adjacent islands which, with their Mediter- 
ranean climatic conditions, are appropriate to vine and other fruit 
cultures which, in their turn, are more suitably based on small 
holdings than are the cereals. Nevertheless, the Primorska banovina 
is the most seriously overpopulated province of the kingdom and 
conditions are practically as bad in the adjacent districts of south 
Croatia and the Zetska banovina. 

The Dravska and Vardarska banovine provide another set of 
contrasts in the distribution of holdings. The former contains the 
largest percentage of large farms, in number and in area, as well as 
the largest percentage of the total area under cultivation, of all the 
administrative divisions of Jugoslavia: 8-1 % of its farms, representing 
43°6% of its farmland, were large; 34:5°% were medium, represent- 
ing 43°1% by area; and over one-half (57-4°%) were dwarf or small, 
representing 13°3 % of the farm area. Historical factors were largely 
responsible for the large area of the first group. ‘The banovina of 
the Drava corresponds approximately to the ancient Carniola which 
was for centuries a frontier march and an integral part of the 
Hapsburg domains. As such, a great deal of its territory was handed 
over to underlings of the marcher lords in the form of estates which 
survived until 1919. During the post-war agrarian reform, some of 
these were divided among Slovene peasants, while others remained 
in the possession of Jugoslav proprietors who retained them more or 
less intact. At the same time, the Dravska banovina is the ‘alpine’ 
region of the kingdom, where only the valley floors and lower slopes 
are appropriate to cultivation but where the mountain pastures 
facilitate the development of transhumance. Therefore, while the 
farm units of the dwarf and small groups (57-4 %) predominate in 
number, the peasant owners could augment their incomes by 
utilizing the resources of the alpine meadows which do not figure in 
the total area of their holdings because they are normally owned 
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communally by the village or hamlet. Furthermore, most of the 
mountain slopes are forested, the peasants usually have cutting rights 
in the woods and are often able to obtain additional earnings by 
working in the forests during the slack periods of the agricultural 
year. In many cases, alternative permanent employment is available 
to the rural population in the cutting or handling of timber for 
purposes other than their domestic requirements. Again, partly as 
a result of its long and close association with Austria and of its 
accessibility to central and western Europe and partly because of 
its local mineral, water-power and scenic resources, the Dravska 
banovina possesses the most highly developed metallurgical, textile 
and tourist industries of all Jugoslavia. Hence there has been a 
further means of absorbing surplus agricultural population. Here, 
then, overpopulation has not presented the same degree of severity 
as in other parts of the country. A higher standard of living is 
noticeable: houses are well-built and comfortable, the fields are 
well-cultivated and the Slovene peasants enjoy more and greater 
amenities than do their Croat or Serb kinsmen. 

At the opposite end of Jugoslavia, i.e. in the south-east, the 
Vardarska banovina possesses a very different geological structure and 
what is more important, has very different climatic conditions from 
those of the Dravska banovina. The fraction of the total area in 
farms (2:4 million acres out of 9 million acres, total area) was much 
less than that in the Dravska banovina, largely for various political 
and historical reasons. Whereas Carniola possessed some degree of 
political and economic stability under the Hapsburgs, the history of 
Serbian Macedonia has been repeatedly marred by wars, migrations 
and political unrest and this in a region where the agricultural area 
is already restricted by the rugged character of the terrain. With the 
expulsion of the Turks and the establishment of national autonomy, 
the small-holding system was set up in Serbia. As early as 1836 
Milo’ Obrenovi¢ issued a regulation concerning the protection 
of Serbian homesteads in order to prevent the dispossession of 
the peasantry. When Serbian Macedonia was incorporated in the 
Serbian kingdom, the same system of small holdings was extended 
to it so that the present Vardarska banovina was already primarily a 
region of small peasant farms before the war of 1914-18. The dis- 
proportion between population and land was therefore large, more 
especially as there are no large towns or industries to absorb surplus 
workers. After the war, the agrarian reform was responsible for 
allocating a further 1-3 million acres to peasant farmers. This 
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explains why the 1931 census showed 1-4% of the farms as being 
over 20 ha. in size and these covered only 13-7 % of the farmland. 
Against this, over one-half of the farmland (52-0 %) was in medium 
farms which allowed for a greater area of cultivation per head of 
the population than in the Dravska banovina. At the same time, the 
peasants are able to grow tobacco and some rice in this region. The 
cultivation of the former demands more labour than that of cereals 
and in south Serbia it is normally grown in very small patches as an 
adjunct to the production of food crops. Thus, while 98-6 % of its 
farms were under 50 acres in size, the Vardarska banovina could and 
did absorb a large proportion of what would have been its surplus 
labour by means of its tobacco production, which was over one-half 
the national yield of that crop. ‘The province has a further advantage 
in that it is one of the few parts of Jugoslavia where irrigation- 
agriculture has been and can still further be developed. 'To achieve 
the best results from this type of farming requires a high proportion 
of labour to land under cultivation and in view of the topographic 
conditions in South Serbia, the utilization of land in small units 
seems to be the best method of land use. Thus the production 
of food crops such as wheat and maize on the non-irrigated lands, 
and the cultivation of money-crops such as tobacco and rice on the 
irrigated areas, should make possible an intensification of agricultural 
output which would avoid any serious overpopulation provided the 
region could be assured of a period of peace and political stability. 
The central part of Jugoslavia (consisting of the banovine of the 
Vrbas and the Drina) better known perhaps as Bosnia and western 
Serbia, was, as in all other respects, transitional both between the 
north-east and the south-west and between the north-west and the 
south-east. Both provinces include a section of the Danubian plains 
on the right bank of the river Sava, but the productive capacity of 
these areas is not as great as that of the plains of Batka, the Banat 
and the Vojvodina. ‘To the south, each province is mountainous and 
large areas are still under forest so that cultivation is restricted to 
the valleys and lower slopes of the hills and mountains. As Bosnia 
was an Austrian province before 1918, it contained many large estates 
most of which were given over to the peasants under the Agrarian 
Reform. Indeed, Bosnia saw the largest area of land re-distributed 
in this way, with 3-2 million acres of land divided among 249,000 
families. For political reasons, many Orthodox Serb peasants were 
settled in Bosnia but this arrangement only served to strengthen the 
modern agricultural character of Bosnia as a land of small and 
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medium-sized farms where large holdings, both in number and area, 
were below the average for the whole country. 

In the country as a whole, as well as in each banovina, the over- 
whelming majority of owners of holdings were engaged in agriculture 
as their principal occupation whatever the size of their farms. Of 
the 1,985,725 holdings in the kingdom, only 175,401 were owned by 
people who had some principal occupation other than farming. As 
the great majority of the land was owned by the people who farmed 
it, the bulk of the rural popultaion were true peasants, i.e. their 
principal occupation was to cultivate the land which they owned and 
on which they lived. Absentee landlordism was practically negligible 
and the peasants have become completely emancipated from the 
social and economic control associated with feudalism. In contrast 
with some western European regions such as north-eastern France, 
Belgium and parts of Germany, the system whereby industrial or 
other urban workers cultivate a small holding as a spare-time 
occupation hardly exists in Jugoslavia. It is significant, however, 
that the Dravska banovina showed the highest proportion of non- 
peasant owners of holdings with approximately 20 % in this category. 
No other banovina had more than 10% of its farm owners in the 
category of non-peasants; in the Drinska, Moravska and Vrbaska 
banovine, the number was below 5 %. ‘The explanation of the special 
position of the Dravska banovina is to be found in the greater 
industrialization of the province. In the Ljubljana basin, which is 
the richest farming area of this province, many one-time peasants 
now find their principal occupation in the textile factories of Kranj 
or the metallurgical workshops of Jesenice while still retaining the 
ownership of their holdings, which they work as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion. The Dravska banovina has also the highest percentage, by 
number and size, of the large farms of Jugoslavia. Frequently the 
owners of these properties are business or professional men living 
in Ljubljana. For example, many instances of the purchase of 
holdings for holiday purposes are to be found in the district around 
Triglav, the three-headed peak of the Julian Alps. 


Land Tenure 


About 93 % of the farmland of Jugoslavia was owned in 1931 by 
peasant farmers or other proprietors who exploited it for agricultural 
purposes, and about 2 million acres or 7% of the whole were left 
to various other forms of land tenure. ‘This area was divided in 
approximately equal proportions into four groups. 
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(a) Leaseholds with money payments (550,800 acres). 

(b) Leaseholds under the métayage system whereby the farmer 
pays part of the produce as rent to the owner, who furnishes 
stock and seed (535,200 acres). 

(c) Leaseholds under the usufruct system whereby the tenant 
held the land for life (451,300 acres). 

(d) Other types of tenure (437,000 acres). 

When it is remembered that feudal relationships still existed in 
certain parts of the country as late as 1920, when agrarian reform 
measures were initiated, it will be seen that something approaching 
a revolution has been achieved in the system of land tenure, and this 
achievement must be considered against the background of historical 
events. “Old Serbia’ has been an agrarian society based on peasant 
proprietorship since the expulsion of the Turks. The Slovene 
peasants achieved their emancipation from feudal conditions in 1848, 
but the former Turkish provinces of South Serbia as well as Bosnia 
and Hercegovina and Dalmatia preserved a feudal system in which 
the status of the peasants bordered on serfdom right down to 1919. 
Although the effects of the war of 1914-18 were directly responsible 
for the final abolition of serfdom there had been long and persistent 
_ demands for reforms since at least the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Hence the newly created Jugoslav state tried to settle one 
of its most urgent problems, that of land reform, by spreading and 
stabilizing land tenure on the basis of peasant proprietorship. But 
_ the traditional Slav idea of the co-operative working group (zadruga), 
as opposed to the Roman principle of individual ownership by the 
father, remained powerful, and 20-60 % of all peasant holdings still 
live under the régime of co-operative law. In effect, this means that 
agricultural land is frequently held by the family or working group 
and can only be disposed of or added to by the consent of the adult 
' members of the group; methods of cultivation and disposal of crops 
are determined in a similar manner. The zadruga system is gradually 
dying but its effects are still powerful (see vol. 11, pp. 260-1). With 
its emphasis on traditionalism, it shows a marked tendency towards 
_ conservatism and therefore retards just those progressive changes 
which are necessary to put Jugoslav agriculture on a more economic 
basis. On the other hand, the fundamental principle of the zadruga, 
that only those who work on the land have the right of ownership of 
that land, implies many possibilities for co-operative collaboration, 
not only within the family group but also outside it. Unfortunately, 
however, the 1931 census did not differentiate between individual 
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and family ownership of land. Presumably the domacini (elected 
heads of the family group) were counted as the owners of those 
zadruga holdings which still existed at that date. There is therefore 
no statistical information available as to the numbers of the two 
types of ownership. 

As in Jugoslavia as a whole, so in each banovina, the great majority 
of the land was held in peasant proprietorship. Of the lands held in 
lease for money payments (550,800 acres), well over a half (340,900 
acres) were found in the Dunavska and Savska banovine but they 
formed a very low fraction of the total farmland. Some holdings 
were held under the métayage system in every banovina but nearly 
one-half of their area was found in the Dunavska banovina (250,000 
out of 535,200 acres). Indeed, this region possessed the greatest 
variety of land tenure in the country. Nevertheless, the fact that 
29 million acres of the total farm area of 3:08 million areas were 
owned by peasants serves to show the dominance of this type of 
tenure in Jugoslavia. 
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DISTRIBUTION, OWNERSHIP AND SIZE OF FORESTS 
General Features 


About 28% (17:3 million acres) of the total area of Jugoslavia is 
under forest; the country is therefore rather less rich in forests than 
Czechoslovakia (33 %) and Germany (29%). | 

The distribution of timber-producing forests over the country, 
excluding the poorer coppice and brushwood, is shown in Fig. 33. 
The most thickly forest-covered areas are in Slovenia and Bosnia— 
within the banovine of the Drava and Vrbas, Drina and Zeta—and 
the most poorly afforested region is in the north-eastern banovina of 
-the Dunav, whose rich soils are entirely given up to arable farming. 
The Vardarska banovina, which forms part of Serbia, though rich in 
coppice and brushwood, has little high forest of timber-producing 
trees. The following table shows the afforested area within each 
banovina expressed as a percentage of the total area in 1938. 











. Afforested area Lies ee 
Banovina (bousad ac) as a percentage 

of total area 
Dravska 1,653 42:2 
Drinska | 2726 39°6 
Dunavska 506 6:6 
Moravska 1,557 24°4 
Primorska 1,465 30°2 
Savska 3,145 21°4 
Vardarska 3,056 34°8 
Vrbaska 2,318 49°6 
Zetska 2,182 36°8 











Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 182 
(Beograd, 1939). 


More detailed statistics show that certain districts, most of them 
in Bosnia, have more than 60% of their total surface forest-covered : 
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Forest area 
District (srez) Banovina as percentage 
of total area 














Fojnica Drinska 66°3 
Cajniée Drinska 64:6 
Delnice Savska 64:1 
Vlasenica Drinska 61°4 
Teslic Vrbaska 61°3 





Source: M. Marinovi¢, ‘Les Taches de l’Economie forestiére en Croatie’, 
Intersylva, vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 489-507 (Munich, 1942). 


Forest cover is least (0-3 %) in the district of Stara Pazova, north- 
west of Belgrade in the Dunavska banovina, but many of the karst 
districts of Dalmatia and Hercegovina have little more. 


Distribution of Tree Types 


The distribution of the more abundant kinds of trees in the 
Jugoslav forests is shown in Fig. 34. It emphasizes the great 
importance of beech and various oaks, and the comparatively small. 
part played by the commercially more valuable coniferous trees. 
Further information about the distribution of tree species is pro- 
vided in the following table and in Figs. 33, 34. 


Percentages of Total Forest Area, 1932 

















Mixed 
ees Hoge Pure Mixed conifers 
Banovina Bete aes ak beech deciduous and 
trees deciduous 
Dravska 33°9 Es 21°9 114 
Drinska 19°9 2:0 26-2 25°3 
Dunavska O'5 221 6-0 O77 
Moravska O-4 19°3 44°4 34°6 
Primorska 8-4 5°0 7°8 77 
Savska 3°23 9°6 20°7 46°6 
Vardarska 21 45°0 28-9 22°0 
Vrbaska 10°9 12'0 27°9 281 
Zetska 156 Mae | 26°77 25° 
Belgrade 

(prefecture) — = — — 
Jugoslavia 10°9 16:8 23°77 34:1 








Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, pp. 182-3 
(Beograd, 1939). 


It is important to note that the table includes simple coppice and 
brushwood in the total forest area. Since these are almost exclusively 
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Fig. 33 
Based on Zeitschrift fiir Weltforstwirtschaft, vol. v1, p. 43 (Neudamm, 1939). 
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of deciduous species, the proportion of conifers in forests yielding 
commercial timber is appreciably underestimated—cf. Fig. 33, which 
shows high forests only. 

The great majority (70% by area) of the Jugoslav forests are 
unmanaged, and most even of the managed forests have never been 
planted but consist of native species growing within their natural 
geographical limits. Only in parts of the karst have exotic species 
been planted, and nowhere on an extensive scale. The distribution 
of the tree species is therefore primarily a reflection of the distribu- 
tion of natural and semi-natural types of vegetation. 

Amongst native conifers Aleppo pine, Austrian pine, Scots pine 
silver fir and Norway spruce are economically valuable. Larch is 
confined to a few localities in the Karawanke Mts., and the four 
other native pines (stone pine, white-barked pine, Macedonian pine 
and mountain pine) are either too limited in numbers or of too little 
value as timber to be of economic importance. 

Aleppo pine is native in the Adriatic coastal strip and the islands 
southwards from about the latitude of Split. It ascends only to 
about 660 ft. above sea-level. Fine natural forests occur on the 
Lapad peninsula near Gruz and elsewhere in the vicinity of Dub- 
rovnik, and also on Mljet, these being perhaps the finest in the whole 
Adriatic region. Well grown trees reach 8o ft. in height and 3 ft. in 
diameter at breast height. They form heartwood at an early age 
and are much in demand for boat-building as well as for other 
constructional purposes. ‘They also yield resin, tannin and fire- 
wood. 

The Austrian pine is native in the karst country, where it ranges 
from 1,800—5,200 ft. above sea-level, the upper limit of closed stands 
being at about 3,740 ft. It is a light-demanding tree, intolerant of 
competition, but forms small pure communities on very dry or very 
steep rocky limestone slopes where other tree species cannot establish 
themselves. The timber is of no great value because of the high 
proportion of sapwood (c. 80% at 150 years), but the Austrian pine 
is nevertheless planted extensively on the bare karst (see p. 154). 
Advantage is taken of its great tolerance of drought and exposure 
and of its heavy litter in order to improve conditions for the later 
planting of more profitable species. ‘ 

Scots pine, though widely scattered in the beech-silver fir- 
spruce zone of the Jugoslav mountains, is not abundant and is often 
poor in form. It is therefore of comparatively small importance as a 
timber tree. 
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Silver fir is the most valuable timber tree of Jugoslavia. It is 
generally found in mixtures, usually with beech but to a smaller 
extent also with spruce, at altitudes between about 2,620 ft. and 
4,100 ft. above sea-level in Slovenia and on the mountain ranges 
of Croatia and Bosnia. In coastal districts, it is usually on the east- 
facing slopes, avoiding the steep and dry west-facing slopes. Some 
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Fig. 34. Distribution of forests in Jugoslavia, 1938 


Based on Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavia, 1938-9, pp. 182-3 
(Beograd, 1939). 

Note: 'The top left-hand figure shows the distribution of all vegetation recorded 
as forest in the Annuaire statistique. 


of the finest silver firs are found in the unmanaged forests of the 
Velika Kapela, where isolated giants, 4-500 years old, reach heights 
of 150-165 ft. and diameters of 64 ft. or even 8 ft. 
Norway spruce is rather local under the peculiar climatic con- 
ditions of the Jugoslav mountains, but occurs in some quantity in the 
Gorski Kotor, the Velika and Mala Kapela, the Litka Pljesevica, 
_ the Velebit and farther south on Durmitor. It sometimes occurs in 
pure communities of considerable extent but is more usually mixed 
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with beech and silver fir, at altitudes between about 1,960 ft. and 
3,920 ft. above sea-level. The best spruce in the Velika Kapela is 
found between 2,000 ft. and 2,600 ft., where it covers about one-fifth 
of the whole forest area. Its upper limit at 3,940 ft., below the 
upper limit of beech, appears to be determined by the warm and 
moist south winds which keep the average winter temperature of 
these high elevations at about o°C. as compared with —3°C. in zones 
below 3,300 ft. Mild winters encourage spruce to early spring 
growth, leading to damage by late frosts which impair its com- 
petitive vigour in the struggle against beech. At lower altitudes, 
summer drought is the adverse factor, so that spruce is confined t to 
specially favoured localities. 

The two most important deciduous timber-producing trees are 
beech and pedunculate oak. Beech is widespread at altitudes above 
about 2,000 ft. in the north to about 3,300 ft. in Montenegro, and 
in most districts it reaches the upper limit of forests at about 4,600 ft. 
in the north and 5,go0 ft. in the south. Near its upper and lower 
limits it forms more or less pure forests, but is mixed with silver fir, 
Scots pine and spruce at intermediate levels. It is a major problem 
of Jugoslav forestry that beech contributes a large proportion of the 
total timber yield, but is commercially far less valuable than either 
conifers or oak. 

Jugoslavia has several native oaks playing important parts in her 
forest economy but chiefly as yielding firewood or small construc- 
tional timber for internal consumption. Only the magnificent 
pedunculate oak forests of the Sava and Drava valleys are of much 
value for the export trade, and these are now largely exhausted of 
their reserves of old timber and need a long period of careful manage- 
ment until a regular rotation can be established (see pp. 142-4). The 
sessile, hairy, Turkey and crowded oaks, tolerant of much drier 
habitats than the pedunculate oak, have been so much exploited in 
the past that they are now largely constituents of coppice and brush- 
wood, as is the Macedonian oak of Old Serbia. The evergreen 
holm oak is a native of the Adriatic coastal strip and a constituent 
of the Mediterranean type of vegetation. It forms a large handsome 
tree when allowed to develop, and there is little doubt that it once 
dominated extensive forests, but few remain now, though coppiced 
and heavily nibbled trees are often abundant in the Mediterranean 
brushwood or macchie. In recent years there has been some attempt 
to restore high forests of holm oak as amenities for the coastal 
districts much visited by tourists. ‘The evergreen holly oak or 
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Plate 30. A forest nursery near Split 
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Kermes oak is also a constituent of brushwood over very wide areas, 
especially of the Primorska and Vardarska banovine. 

Deciduous trees which, though unimportant commercially, play a 
considerable part in the internal forest economy are flowering ash, 
common and oriental hornbeam and hop hornbeam, all prominent 
constituents of the coppice and brushwood of Old Serbia and of 
the bare karst below the zone of beech forest; sweet chestnut, which 
is often associated with sessile oak on acid soils, especially on the 
mountains north of Zagreb; alder, elm, lime and common ash, 
associated with pedunculate oak in the Sava and Drava valleys, and 
sycamore and mountain ash associated with beech at higher altitudes. 
Many shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen, should be added to 
this list; they are described in vol. 1, pp. 263-6, 301-2. 


Methods of treatment 


The distribution of the chief types of forest treatment as recorded 
in 1932 for Jugoslavia as a whole and in each of the banovine is 
shown in the table on p. 138. It is important to note that the terms 
are used in senses which do not correspond exactly with usage 
elsewhere, and that there is also inconsistency in usage. ‘This is 
particularly true of the terms for the various types of coppice and 
brushwood, the boundary lines between these types being much less 
definite in Jugoslavia than in countries with more advanced sylvi- 
cultural methods. It seems that what is recorded in the latest 
Annuatre statistique as ‘taillis moyen’ is chiefly irregular selection 
coppice rather than even-aged long rotation coppice (cf. the descrip- 
tion of holm oak forests on Rab, p. 144). What is recorded in the 
Annuaire statistique as ‘taillis sous futaies’ is probably short rotation 
coppice, usually with standards so sparse that it has been listed as 
‘Niederwald’ and ‘taillis simple’, terms used ordinarily for simple 
coppice. There is the further complication that the brushwood 
included is only that exploited primarily for poles, firewood and the 
collection of forage and litter, to the exclusion of much that is of 
similar floristic composition but is used primarily for pasturage for 
sheep and goats. 

The following table shows clearly the concentration of high forest 
in Slovenia and Bosnia, and the large extent of coppice and brush- 
wood in the karst (Primorska and Zetska) and in parts of Old Serbia 
and northern Macedonia (Vardarska). 
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Percentage of 
Percentage of forested area fovalaeea 
: Short 
Banovine Coppice rotation 
High Tall with | Brush- | High | Coppice 
Forest? |Coppice?) stan- wood‘ | Forest and 
dards® Brush- 
wood? 
Dravska 91°6 5-3 3°1 = 38-7 73 
Drinska 64:4. 9°9 12°4 12°5 25°5 10°2 
Dunavska 36-1 9°6 46°4 7°8 2°4. 3°6 
Moravska 49°1 16-2 2.5°5 9°2 12°0 8-2 
Primorska 20°0 8-6 47°5 23°9 6:0 21°6 
Savska 76:8 3°4 12°9 6-9 164-1) 74:3 
Vardarska 32°1 2°9 51°0 14°I Ti:t 21°7 
Vrbaska 70°9 Zon 9°2 17°8 sero 13°4 
Zetska 41°9 6:2 26°9 25°0 15°4 Ig't 
Belgrade (prefecture) oe — — a — — 
Jugoslavia 55°8 6:2 24°2 13°8 _ — 





























Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 182 (Beograd, 
1939). 


Note: (1) ‘Futaies’; (2) ‘Tillis moyens’: chiefly irregular selection coppice; 
(3) ‘Taillis sous futaies’: standards often poor and sparse; (4) ‘Broussailles’; 
(5) ‘'Taillis sous futaies’ together with ‘ Broussailles’. 


Ownership 


The latest available information (1938) about the ownership of 
Jugoslav forests is shown in the following table: 

















Percentage of Percentage of 
Type of Ownership total forest area total forest area 

in Jugoslavia in ‘Croatia’ 
State 37°4 52°8 
Corporations and civil communes 23°6 21°9 
Ecclesiastical communes 1°9 I°2 
‘Expropriés’ 1:2 | o-7 
Private owners 34°4 | 23°4 





Source: Statistika Suma i Sumska Privrede (Belgrade, 1940). 


The figures must be regarded as provisional, pending the com- 
pletion of the difficult task of delimiting state and communal forests, 
especially in Bosnia. In the autonomous banovina of Croatia (see 
vol. 1, p. 334), many of the communal forests have recently been 
surrendered to the state, and in some karst districts communal 
coppice and brushwood has been divided amongst private owners. 
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It is clear, however, that a high proportion of the forests are state- 
owned, and that between one-quarter and one-third are in private 
ownership. ‘The commercial value of the latter is restricted by their 
small individual size, usually less that 25 acres in area, though they 
are very important to their owners as sources of small timber and 
especially of firewood and forage. Most of the high forest is in 
state or communal ownership. It is of interest, however, that 
95% of the forests of Slovenia (Dravska banovina) are in private 
ownership. 


Age-class composition 


The following table gives data of age-class distribution for 
Jugoslav forests by banovine in 1932. ‘Though unsatisfactory in 
many ways they give certain interesting information, most notably 
that there was still in 1932 a considerable amount of mature and 
post-mature timber in the natural forests. ‘This reserve is rapidly 
decreasing, but it has justified an annual cut in excess of the estimated 
annual increment (p. 145). 




















Percentage of total forest area 
Banovine ae ae es ae ee ay | 
o-40 yrs. 41-80 yrs. More than 80 yrs. 
Dravska 411 43°4 | 15°5 
Drinska 29°5 21°6 48-9 
Dunavska 72-3 Ig'I | 8-6 
Moravska 40°! 23:3 36°7 
Primorska 69°5 | 14°9 | 15°6 
Savska 45°9 ZrO 33°2 
Vardarska — — — 
Vrbaska 36°8 29°I S4ct 
Zetska : 46°3 21-6 Z2tk 
Belgrade (prefecture) — | Ss oo: 
Jugoslavia | 36°9 20°4 | 26:9 








— Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 183 (Beograd, 
1939). 


Size-class Distribution 


There are no data of size-class distribution for all Jugoslav forests, 
but interesting information is available for certain areas. ‘The 
following table shows the distribution of diameter classes for three 
areas of silver fir-beech mixtures in the Velika Kapela, which may 
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be regarded as typical of the better natural forests of the wooded 





karst: 
Size Class Crna Draga Veliki Smolnik Mala Javornica 
| (diam. in cm.) Je 9%, % 
10-20 “FERS Jie 53 
| 22-30 II‘o 14°4 10°0 
| 32-46 19°5 27-3 16°6 
42-50 22°6 22°% 20°9 
52-60 | 183 17°9 19°5 
62-70 1ic2 o°2 £3°O 
72-80 6°3 6:2 Pigs 
82-90 2°4 o'9 28 
92-100 | 1°6 0°3 1°8 
Over 102 1°6 — 2A: 
‘Total volume in cu. m. T,173°7 266-0 3,075°6 




















Source: Z. Mileti¢, in Le Karst Yougoslave, ed. by A. Ugrenovi¢, p. 81 (Zagreb, 
1928). 


Number of Trees 


The number of trees per hectare varies from 380 to 500 in the 
silver fir-beech mixtures of the Velika Kapela. 


Annual Increment 


The annual increment of Jugoslav forests is estimated at about 
2 cu.m. per ha. of stemwood (‘Derbholz’, wood over 2-75 in. dia- 
meter at the small end) or 2:5 cu. m. per ha. including brushwood. 
This figure may be compared with the German increment of 
4 cu. m. per ha. of stemwood. ‘The gross annual increment must 
therefore be about 15:5 million cu.m. of stemwood or 19-1 cu.m. 
including brushwood. This is distributed amongst tree types as 
shown in the following table: 























| | Tes 

| Increment | . Potal Approx. | Yield of , 

Acie | ey ae. | aerement (en commercia 
per ha. ee version niee 

Ou. i. timber 

Conifers | 2°O)- >) /.1,060: | 60 1,000 
Beech | 2°8 5OSO. | 20 | \ 3 @re 
Oak 2°6. 3,330 30 |. | Roo 
Other deciduous 2°5 | 6,550 | 10 | 655 
Mixed conifers and deciduous 2°3 |S By RO | 30 | 760 
Total on |) ipo. — | 4,425 





Source: E. Buchholz, Zeitschr. f. Weltforstwirtschaft, vol. v1, pp. 39-54 
(Neudamm, 1939). 
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The yield is clearly rather low by central and west European 
standards. Only the old Slavonian oak forests have had a really high 
volume (reaching 800-1000 cu.m., with 65~75% conversion), and 
these are almost exhausted of their mature timber through excessive 
cutting. The silver fir-beech mixtures of the Velika Kapela show 
volumes ranging from 300-500 cu.m. per ha., figures which may be 
compared with 600, 450 and 340 cu.m. for third, fourth and fifth 
quality classes of spruce-pine mixtures in Central Sweden. 


Forest MANAGEMENT AND YIELD 


Sylvicultural Methods 


Most of the surviving high forest in Jugoslavia is old natural forest 
which has received no regular sylvicultural treatment. Sometimes 
only the largest timber has been extracted, sometimes whole areas 
have been clear-felled, the determining factors being accessibility, 
‘marketability’ and transport facilities. Little or no attention has 
been paid in practice to problems of replacement, though foresters 
_ have become aware of the urgent necessity for proper management. 
‘The most valuable forests in the country, in which silver fir or spruce 
are usually mixed with beech, are in danger of losing their coni- 
ferous constituents through excessive selective felling, and it is clear 
that working plans are needed which will aim at maintaining the 
proportion of conifers both by controlling the cut and by paying 
due attention to replacement. The world famous Slavonian oak 
forests of the Sava and Drava valleys have lost almost all their old 
timber through over-cutting, and unless cutting is severely restricted 
_ for about thirty years they cannot recover their productivity. 

In both these forest areas natural regeneration takes place readily 
and Jugoslav foresters recognize that simple selection systems would 
most effectively maintain the condition and productivity of the forests. 
Serious difficulties in the way of drawing up working plans are that 
so little exact information about stocking is available and that some 
of the forests still contain much over-mature timber. When surveys 
are complete and the old wood is removed it should be possible 
to introduce a twenty-year selection rotation in the beech-conifer 
mixtures, with minimum felling diameters of about 50 cm. for beech 
and about 60 cm. for silver fir. The calculated yields for the three 
areas in the Velika Kapela already referred to would then 
average 38% of the whole stand, representing an average annual 
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yield of 1-9% of the stand, a figure which appears reasonable, 
although it must be remembered that the exact annual increment is 
unknown. 

The Slavonian forests of pedunculate oak present an important 
challenge to Jugoslav foresters. They produce oak of the very highest 
quality, and have been more systematically treated than most of the 
other forests, with the possible exception of some in Slovenia. They 
lie chiefly along the left bank of the Sava in a discontinuous belt 
extending from Zagreb to Belgrade. Others lie in the Drava valley. 
Their soils are derived from Tertiary and Quaternary beds and are 
more or less clayey and highly fertile. The water table is close to 
the surface, and floods are frequent near the streams. Drier areas 
nearby are usually under arable cultivation with maize as the most 
important crop. The forests are dominated by pedunculate oak, 
which attains diameters of 3-34 ft. and heights of 80-130 ft., 50-80 ft. 
to the lowest branch. Associated with the oaks are common ash, 
elms, hornbeam (where there are no floods), field maple, alder, aspen 
and white poplar, with some local Turkey oak and white lime. ‘The 
forests are regularly grazed, so that only spiny and distasteful shrubs 
persist. Ground ivy and sedge are the chief species of the ground 
flora. The older forests are more or less open and almost entirely 
of oak, though there is sometimes a lower layer of coppiced horn- 
beam. There is good mast every third or fourth year, and natural 
regeneration is free. ‘To induce regeneration an area is fenced and 
opened up by removal of some of the standards and by cutting the — 
coppice, and five years later the area is clear-felled, or, in some 
districts, the felling is in two stages with an interval of six to ten 
years. There arises a mixture of oak, elm and ash with more or less 
hornbeam. If necessary, acorns are scattered or are sown after the 
soil has been tilled for a few years by local peasants. The crop is 
re-opened for grazing after fifteen to twenty years. Since villagers 
usually have the right to cut firewood and to remove dead wood, 
thinning is generally delayed until the crop is 35-40 years old, when 
the suppressed stems are removed to leave a single storey of oak with a 
few elms and ashes. ‘The young stands are in consequence very dense, 
with tall trunks and very narrow crowns. Increments are poorer 
than they need be, but the quality and market price are very high 
(560-880 dinars per cu. m. near Vinkovci in 1930). 

Owing to scanty exploitation before 1870 and excessive cutting 
since then, the age-distribution is bad. In 1920 it was said to be 
as follows: 





Plate 31. Austrian pine in the Velebit Mountains 


The photograph shows Austrian pine as pioneer trees on a steep limestone slope 
at 3,900 ft. above sea-level in the Velebit Mountains. 





Plate 32. The planting of seedling trees on the ‘bare’ karst 
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Any class Percentage of 
(years) total area 
I— 20 22°5 

2I-— 40 35: 

41— 60 19°3 
61— 80 85 
81-100 6:0 

IOI—1I20 1°8 

I2I-140 O'5 

140 and over 5°9 














Source: P. Manojlovié, quoted by H. Perrin, ‘Impressions forestiéres de 
Yougoslavie’, Revue des Eaux et Foréts, 1932, pp. 471-81, 561-72, 647-54 
(Paris, 1932). 


Since there should be a rotation of 140-150 years, corresponding 
with a felling diameter of -7—-8 m., it is clear that a long time must 
elapse before these woods attain a steady production of large timber. 

The rapid exploitation of the older forests in the last seventy years 
has been due largely to economic stress, but partly to catastrophic 
disease. In 1909 oak mildew made its appearance. Between that 
-year and 1925 98,840 acres were affected, causing the preventive 
felling of one and three quarter million cu. m. of timber. In 1924 
an expert committee investigated the problem and reported in 1926 
that the checking and death of the oaks were due to the combined 
effects of oak mildew and the nun moth. The caterpillar of the 
latter destroys the first crop of leaves and the new crop of leaves 
is attacked by the mildew. Sooner or later the weakened tree is 
killed by the honey fungus. 

There has been much controversy over the steps to take in order 
to restore the health of the oak forests. The general view is that 
‘mixed and uneven-aged crops would be more resistant than the pure 
even-aged crops of oak. A more contested view is that much more 
_ drastic thinning is needed in early years, leading to better develop- 
ment of the crowns of the remaining trees. Against this view is 
_ brought the argument that the mildew is more active in the open 
than in deep shade. It does seem likely, however, that a root cause 
of the trouble is that the old natural equilibrium has been too much 
disturbed by the effects on the soil of grazing and a reduced variety 
of species, and on the young oaks themselves of excessive density in 
pure even-aged crops. The obvious solution, a selection system in a 
naturally regenerating and mixed stand, cannot however be put into 
Operation until it is possible to make adequate compensation to the 
villagers for the loss of their grazing and other rights. Here lies 
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the constant obstacle to sylvicultural progress in the poor peasant 
countries of south-eastern Europe. 

The communal forest of Kalifront, covering 2,470 acres on the - 
island of Rab, provides a good example of sylvicultural practice in 
the better-managed coppices. Holm oak is the chief constituent of 
the forest, providing both standards and a good deal of the coppice. 
Part is treated as simple coppice and part as coppice with standards, 
but the standards are merely stool-shoots of holm oak which have 
been left uncut. Other constituents of the coppice are tree heather, 
arbutus and phillyrea. 'The coppice is cut on a twenty-year rotation, 
chiefly for firewood. Good straight vine poles, about an inch through 
and 4 ft. long, can be cut every ten years, while the standard oaks 
are cut every forty years. Under this treatment the standards, which 
are often left only because they are weak shoots, are liable to suffer 
badly at the expense of the coppice, and such forests readily degener- 
ate into macchie composed chiefly of the smaller trees and shrubs. 
Over wide areas the degeneration has often been accelerated by the 
grazing of sheep and goats, and poor scrubby brushwood now 
replaces former forests of holm oak. In a similar way, former forests 
of various deciduous oaks have been replaced first by coppice with 
standards, then by simple coppice and finally by mere brushwood 
composed chiefly of deciduous shrubs and junipers, all closely 
nibbled by the ubiquitous sheep and goats. If these areas are fenced 
before it is too late they return rapidly to a condition in which their 
productivity as coppice is quite good, and tree species surviving as — 
stool-shoots will permit the re-establishment of forest. But too often 
they have passed beyond the point at which recovery is easily possible, 
and continued over-grazing by goats threatens them with complete 
destruction. The so-called ‘bare karst’ was undoubtedly once 
covered with forests, and their destruction is a story first of excessive 
exploitation for big timber, then of over-cutting as coppice, and 
finally of annihilation by the combined effects, in a difficult environ- 
ment, of the removal of firewood and forage and of grazing. The 
process has gone far in Old Serbia and northern Macedonia and 
threatens the continued existence of forests even in Bosnia, especially 
at lower altitudes. The problem of arresting this decline is one of 
very great difficulty, since the poor peasant is so much dependent 
upon his goats for subsistence. As conditions worsen the density of 
goats increases, and the enclosure of considerable areas of brushwood 
would spell starvation for the local villagers. No general solution 
can be found until alternative means of subsistence are available. 
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Under these conditions the improvement of sylvicultural methods 
must await a radical change in the peasant economy. 


The Annual Cut 

The average annual cut of stemwood from the Jugoslav forests 
since 1918 is estimated at 18 million cu. m., that in 1936 being 
16-5 million cu. m. The estimated annual increment being 15:5 
million cu. m., the average cut has exceeded the increment by about 
2°5 million cu. m., or about 14%. This excess has been drawn 
largely from the reserves of old timber in the unmanaged forests, 
but is in part the result of deliberate over-cutting. In 1938 the excess 
averaged 43 %, and reached 60% in parts of Bosnia, and the surviving 
timber was estimated at only 63% of the ‘normal stocking’. 


Timber Consumption 

The internal requirements of Jugoslavia are estimated at 14 million 
cu. m. annually. ‘This figure includes wood of all kinds. In order 
to arrive at the internal consumption of commercial timber, excluding 
firewood and brushwood, we may use the estimates of per capita 
consumption in Roumania, which is closely comparable with Jugo- 
slavia in relevant respects. Here the total per capita consumption of 
--81 cu. m. annually is divided into -50 cu. m. of firewood, -14 cu. m. 
of hardwoods, and -17 cu. m. of softwoods, the two last totalling 
iocu. m, (cp... rance -32 cu. m., U.5.5.R..-31 cu. m., and Poland 
"29 cu. m., as further examples of countries with a predominantly 
peasant population). Upon this basis the total internal consumption 
of commercial saw-timber would be c. 4:2 million cu. m., of which 
1-4 million would be softwoods and 2-8 million hardwoods, allowing 
for the greater predominance of hardwoods in Jugoslavia. The 
_ consumption of firewood, on this basis, would be c. 7 million cu. m., 
leaving c. 3 million cu. m. as the consumption of poles, fencing 
materials, forage, litter, etc. 

Part of the timber is used in the mines, while the state railways 
_ require on the average 1-3-1°5 million sleepers and some 40,000 cu. m. 
of material for points, bridges and workshops, together with 7,000 
cu. m. of firewood. Considerable quantities are used by the Ministries 
of War, Public Works, and Posts and Telegraphs, but the larger part 
is used in industry. 


Timber Exports 


There are two means available for arriving at an estimate of the 
exportable surplus from the Jugoslav forests. If the estimated total 
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internal timber requirements (14 million cu. m.) are subtracted from 
the estimated total annual increment, a figure of about 5 million 
cu. m. is reached. ‘Taking 30% as an average conversion, this gives 
nearly 1-5 million cu. m. of commercial timber. 

A second figure may be reached by subtracting the estimated 
internal consumption of commercial timber (4:2 million cu. m.) from 
the estimated annual increment (4:425 million cu. m.), giving only 
225,000 cu. m. of exportable surplus. The correct figure probably 
lies near the mean of these two estimates, at about -8—-g million cu. m. 
of commercial saw-timber. The exportable surplus of firewood is 
perhaps between 7 and 8 million cu. m. annually. 

With increasing industrialization and a rising population the 
internal requirements are likely to rise rapidly, and it may be foreseen 
that Jugoslavia will soon cease to have an exportable surplus and 
may indeed be compelled to import coniferous saw-timber. 

Forest exports provided 4:65 °% of the National Revenue in 1936, 
and 5-5 % in 1937; and between 1929 and 1936 they contributed on 
the average 19% of the total value of all exports. After agriculture 


Timber Exports, 1937-8 








Weight in metric tons Value (thousand dinars) 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
Firewood 71,239 69,271 13,923 16,801 
Sawn Logs: 
Hardwood 131,262 108,152 122,884 66,747 
Softwood 44,098 56,263 17,716 24,717 
Squared Logs: 
Hardwood 1,510 1,603 1,260 1,270 
Softwood 55,367 81,222 35,130 50,890 
Sawn Timber: 
Hardwood 202,793 137,059 243,536 163,924 
Softwood 461,839 377,134: 382,821 315,200 
Panelling 58,785 36,639 43,120 46,673 
Boxwood 15,444. 8,124 10,701 6,677 
Sleepers 87,626 72,105 50,764 45,249 
Cooperage 16,982 18,463 14,109 15,738 
Furniture 2720 2,4.91 37,503 22,937 
Charcoal 17,693 16,000 9,733 9,777 
Tanning Extracts 14,519 13,306 53,092 52,891 
Cellulose —- 4,431 a 9,428 
Other Products 22,501 F356 66,197 42,381 
Total 1,208,368 1,015,309" | 1,133,080 891,306 























Source: E. Buchholz, ‘Bericht iiber die Forst-und Holzwirtschaft Jugoslawiens’, 
Zeitschr. f. Weltsforstwirtschaft, vol. v1, pp. 39-54. (Neudamm, 1939). 


* ‘The total volume of timber exports in 1938 was 1,479,000 cu. m., of which 
369,000 cu. m. were hardwood. 
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and stock-breeding, standing timber, timber production and the 
timber trade rank first in the economic life of Jugoslavia (see pp. 
233-4). The table on p. 146 gives details of the timber exports of 
-Jugoslavia for the years 1937-8. 

It is seen from the table that softwoods play a much larger part 
in the export trade than in the total timber production. The firewood 
exported is nearly all beech. 

The following table provides an analysis of the destination of 
timber exports in 1937 and 1938. It is noteworthy that no one 
country takes more than one-quarter in terms of value, and that 
very many countries are involved. This is the result of a deliberate 
policy of the Jugoslav government. 














Weight in metric tons Value (thousand dinars) 
Country 
1937 1938 1937 1938 

Albania 7,308 6,543 5,865 6,224 
Algeria 23,032 13,452 Zi ,220 12,368 
Argentina 44,123 38,346 41,625 37,867 
Austria 31,964 11,272 37 763 13,958 
Belgium 29,020 6,878 23,704. 6,945 
Czechoslovakia 16,641 8,865 273333 18,703 
Egypt 375327 20,679 30,467 16,294 
United Kingdom 196,329 99,259 228,051 122,021 
Germany 127,338 206,679 159,299 215,975 
Greece 60,126 61,896 43,901 44,225 
France 15,939 8,908 23,302 9,842 
Italy 334,539 279,170 248,920 191,282 
Hungary 130,632 132,578 795754 75,831 
Malta 7,013 45320 55145 3,516 
Morocco 14,117 16,033 13,058 13,803 
Netherlands 49,970 27744. 42,412 24,203 
Palestine 11,414 10,832 9,696 9,140 
Spain 753 976 7OI 928 
Switzerland 9,906 8,243 13,259 9,544 
‘Tunis : 14,601 12,754 13,954 11,408 
Other countries Pees 39,972 63,652 47,029 
Total 1,208,004 1,015,399 1,133,089 891,306 

















Based on official sources. 


Of the principal importing countries Italy took constructional 
timber of all kinds and firewood; Germany sawn timber of all kinds, 
sleepers and pulpwood; Hungary, constructional timber and fire- 
wood; the United Kingdom, squared logs and sawn timber; and 
Greece, squared logs and firewood. 

Between 1926 and 1938 timber accounted for 21-28% of the total 
value of shipped exports from Jugoslavia. The table on the following 
page shows the chief ports handling this export trade in 1937. 
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Part Timber shipped Numbers of 
in metric tons | Sleepers 
Susak 263,027" 425,354 
Dubrovnik 163,874 51,484 
Sibenik 65,033 ss 
Metkovi¢ 32,100 or 
Split ALT23 188 ,822t 

















Based on official sources. 
* Including most of the Slovenian timber. t+ Chiefly of oak. 


For various reasons Jugoslav lumber and lumber products have had 
difficulty in maintaining their hold on the world markets. Peak 
figures were reached in 1928-9, but the coming of the great world 
depression coincided with the re-entry of Russian competition, the 
timber being placed on the world market in large quantities and 
at exceedingly low prices. ‘The situation was aggravated by many 
countries erecting barriers to imports, such as clearing and com- 
pensation agreements, and quota restrictions. However, in 1934, the 
European Timber Export Committee (E.T.E.C.) reached an agree- 
ment at Copenhagen which determined the maximum quantities of 
sawn softwood to be sold by the various countries. ‘The export trade 
in lumber was slowly improving, when in 1936 Jugoslavia sacrificed 
her most important market by applying the League of Nations 
sanctions against Italy, which had hitherto regularly absorbed over 
half the timber export both in tonnage and value. Jugoslav exporters 
began to study other possible purchasers in the Mediterranean basin, © 
which offered a promising field owing to the deficiency of this region 
in timber; as a result of increased purchases by these countries, and 
also by the United Kindgom, Germany and Hungary, together with 
the virtual disappearance of competition from Poland, Finland and 
Sweden in 1939, the latter year produced satisfactory export figures. 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
Administration 


The state forests, which account for about one-half of the total 
forest area and yield a still higher proportion of the exportable 
timber, are under the control of the Ministry for Forests and 
Mountains. There are eleven administrative districts, including the 
newly constituted district of Tuzla, which comprises parts of the 
former districts of Banja Luka and Sarajevo. ‘The following table 
shows the areas controlled by the ten original districts: 
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Acres 
Total area of 
District Area of forest forest in the 
controlled pce 
istrict 

Ljubljana 47,235 47,272 
SuSak 431,341 476,336 
Zagreb 197,572 | 198,441 
Vinkovci 150,448 150,448 
Apatin 7.672 63,530 
Banja Luka 1,249,746 1,750,068 
Sarajevo 1,842,305 3,063,688 
Catak 289,729 322,709 
Aleksinac 275132 480,494 
Skoplje 401,014 650,116 
Total 5,008,005 7 203.170 








Based on official sources. 


In 1929 a new Forest Law was passed, decreeing that all state 
forests should be managed according to definite working plans. In 
1931 an ‘instruction for the regulation of state forests’ marked the 
beginning of systematic work towards implementing the law. In the 
absence of precise surveys of extensive areas of forests it was impos- 
sible initially to frame detailed plans for all the forests, and three 
types of plan were recognized. First, plans based on careful surveys; 
second, interim plans of the same kind as the last but framed in more 
general terms; and third, felling programmes for stands in particu- 
larly unfavourable conditions, with unregulated rights to grazing, 
foraging, firewood collecting, etc. Of a total area of 7-2 million acres 
only 1-2 million acres had been provided with workable plans by the 
end of 1935. Another 670,000 acres were provided for in the follow- 
ing year, and the remaining 5:3 million acres were to be controlled 
during the next ten years from 23 April 1936. This programme has 
doubtless been interrupted by the war, and the completion of the 
task must await more settled conditions. 

The law of 1929 also ruled that all communal and private forests 
more than 750 acres in area must have approved working plans, but 
smaller properties were to remain exempt from control. This part 
of the scheme for better regulation has not yet been made effective, 
partly for lack of precise information and partly for lack of trained 
personnel. 

There has also been legislation dealing with problems of re- 
afforestation and forest ownership (see p. 153). 
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Forestry Training and Research 


An Agricultural and Forestry Society was established at Zagreb 
as long ago as 1842, and this became, in 1871, the Croatia-Slavonia 
Forestry Society, publishing the first part of its monthly, Sumarski 
List, in 1876, and maintaining unbroken publication ever since. In 
1860 an institute for training foresters and agriculturists was estab- 
lished at Krizevci near Zagreb for the provinces of Croatia and 
Slavonia, and this was moved to Zagreb in 1898 as a university 
department of forestry. In 1919 agriculture and forestry were made 
a separate faculty of the University of Zagreb, and in 1920 a similar 
faculty was established in the University of Belgrade, retaining this 
status after its removal to a suburb of the capital. In both universities 
the course in forestry lasts four years and must be preceded by a 
full secondary school course. Many foresters receive at least part of 
their training abroad, chiefly in Germany, France and the United 
States. 

Plans were made immediately before the war for a central ‘Timber 
Research Institute in Belgrade, with eight departments dealing 
respectively with Wood Utilization, Sylviculture, Chemical Treat- 
ment of Wood, Mechanical Properties of Timber, Drying and 
Moisture Control, Preservation of Timber, Diseases of 'Timber, and 
Manufacture of Cellulose and Paper. The institute was to have its 
own publications, and was to send a number of research students 
for training abroad each year. 


FOREST POLICY 
General Aims 


Forest policy in Jugoslavia is directed towards three main aims: 
the provision and enforcement of working plans for all the larger 
forest areas; the reafforestation of the huge areas of derelict or 
annihilated forests; and the better organization of the timber industry 
with special reference to the rationalization of the saw-mills and the 
more profitable utilization of the exportable surplus of beech timber. 
These are all problems of very great difficulty in a country such as 
Jugoslavia, which is at present little industrialized and has a large 
peasant population at or near the subsistence level. The last is 
perhaps the easiest to solve. The main lines of a solution almost 
certainly lie in the direction of setting up plants for the chemical 
processing of beech timber, since this timber is of very little value 
as such in the export trade. It is little used as a constructional 
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timber, and gives too small a return as firewood. Moreover, many 
of the chief buyers of Jugoslav timber have surplus beech timber of 
their own. 

The question of providing working plans for the forests is a very 
important one, the difficulties facing which have already been dis- 
cussed: the lack of information and of trained personnel, the multi- 
farious ‘rights’ of pasturage, collection of firewood, forage and litter, 
etc., and the absence of adequate roads, railways, conversion plants, 
and organized markets. It is believed by the better informed foresters, 
however, that the annual increment could be doubled by adopting 
modern methods of regeneration, seed selection and thinning, and 
some indications of the possibilities of improvement have already 
been demonstrated in the Sava and Drava valleys. An important 
step has been taken by the refusal to renew the long-term felling 
contracts which have menaced the continued existence of large areas 
of state-owned forests. These contracts were for the most part in 
foreign hands, and the terms were at once highly favourable to the 
contractors and very deleterious to the forests, huge areas of which 
were being clear-felled with no attention paid to replacement. The 
old type of contract is being replaced by short-term contracts which 
impose many necessary restrictions on the felling and subsequent 
handling of the timber. 


Reafforestation 


There remains the question of reafforestation of waste land, a 
problem which has faced the various governments of what is now 
Jugoslavia for more than a century and a half. The centre of gravity 
of the problem is the so-called ‘bare karst’, called also the ‘sterile’ 
and the ‘dead’ karst. Fig. 35 shows that part of the limestone country 
_ of western Jugoslavia which has lost the forest cover it once certainly 
had. The predominant vegetation is of more or less scattered wiry 
grasses and aromatic herbs, but some areas are completely bare while 
others retain shrubby constituents of the former forests. According 
to P. Petrovic the old Confins militaires (the southern part of Croatia) 
were divided as follows in 1910: 


























Arable F é Bare land 
soil aie and pasture 
Littoral Zone 6% | 18% 76% 
Inland Zone Bip iy 38% 40% 
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But very little of what was recorded by Petrovic as forest is 
anything more than poor coppice or scrub, differing from the 
‘pasturage’ only in not being primarily used for grazing. What the 
figures show clearly is that only 6-22 % of the land can be cultivated, 
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Fig. 35. ‘The Wooded and Bare Karst 
Based on F.. Koch in Le Karst Yougoslave, ed. by A. Ugrenovié, p. 24 (Zagreb, 1928). 
Note: The area shown as wooded includes much with only a sparse and inter- 


rupted cover of brushwood. That shown as bare is wholly so, except for occasional 
isolated trees or shrubs. 
leaving 78-92% which is of little value except as forest, but which 
is almost entirely devoid of real forest. 

The effects of deforestation are cumulative. The once productive 
forest soil is exposed to weathering and is soon lost. The bare hill- 
sides are seared by ever-deepening and ever more numerous gullies 
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down which the precious soil is swept into the rivers and eventually 
down into limestone caverns or into the sea. The constantly de- 
creasing areas of brushwood are more and more heavily grazed as 
the peasant adds to the number of his goats to compensate for the 
loss of pasturage which will support sheep. ‘They rapidly degenerate 
under the heavy pressure and soon the area of bare limestone is 
greater by the completion of the inevitable annihilation. 

The long-term aims must obviously be to protect the remnants of 
former forest against grazing, and to replant the completely bared 
areas, again taking care to protect the young plantations against sheep 
and goats; to control the mountain torrents and so to prevent 
gullying; to fill gullies already formed and to ensure that they shall 
not form again: in all these ways to restore the productivity of 
the soil, to protect human dwellings, pastures, roads and the soil 
itself from erosion, and so to convert a poverty-stricken countryside 
into one in which the forests and forest industries will give a modest 
prosperity. But to the peasant living on his sheep and goats all re- 
afforestation is injurious on a short-term view, which is the only one 
he can afford to take, since it diminishes the area of available pasture. 
Where other sources of livelihood are available either from agri- 
culture or from the tourist trade, reafforestation presents no economic 
difficulty. A solution of the social and economic problem elsewhere 
has still to be found. In parts of Bosnia and Hercegovina communal 
brushwood was shared among the peasants by decrees of 1925-6, in 
the expectation that they would more readily co-operate in reaffores- 
tation schemes if they were directly involved as owners. Subsidies 
covered most of the cost of fencing (with stone walls, not with wood), 
and where plants were required they were provided free of charge 
from the state nurseries. This project has met with a good deal of 
success, but the districts are not amongst the poorest in the karst 
country. It seems certain that a start can only be made in the worst 
regions when the beneficial effects of reafforestation have made 
themselves felt in neighbouring districts both by providing essential 
propaganda and perhaps by drawing off some of the surplus popula- 
tion. A first step will be the setting aside of the minimum area of 
pasturage for subsistence, attempting to reafforest only the remainder 
in the first instance. 

The reafforestation of the bare karst also presents technical 
problems which are sufficiently formidable. ‘The region is almost 
devoid of surface water, is hot and dry in the summer, and is exposed 
to the ‘bora’, which blows, often in gale force, from the north-east. 
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What soil there is is very shallow and is in constant danger of 
being either blown or washed away. The establishment of trees is 
relatively easy only where the bedding planes of the limestone are 
sufficiently tilted to allow fine particles to be retained in crevices, 
and where there is some shelter from the bora. ‘The most favourable 
conditions are provided when there are also some surviving woody 
plants. Then fencing against goats may be all that is needed to 
secure a rapid regeneration first of tall brushwood and later of good 
coppice or even of high forest. Holm oak persists in this way in 
the coastal strip and on the islands, and hairy oak, flowering ash, 
and oriental and hop hornbeam in more inland localities at higher 
altitudes. In the forest of Grdnje on Krk Island, stool-shoots of 
flowering ash reached more than 3 ft. in height in one season. 

Where no former forest elements persist new trees must be 
established, either by sowing or by planting. Both methods have 
been tried with some success. ‘The first question is what to sow or 
plant. On the Adriatic littoral Aleppo, maritime and Austrian pines 
have all proved useful, but the Austrian pine, though the least 
valuable commercially, gives the best results and is being planted 
extensively to prepare conditions for the ultimate planting of more 
valuable species. Inland the hairy oak is likely to be the most suitable 
forest tree, but it cannot be established at once, and here again the 
Austrian pine has proved the most useful pioneer. 

Repopulation by seed is successful with Aleppo and maritime 
pines provided sowing takes place in late summer or early autumn, 
and the soil, preferably gravelly, is protected from desiccation and 
wind by being covered with small flat stones or branches of juniper. 
Austrian pine does not come up well from seed and is raised in 
nurseries for transplanting, as is the Mediterranean cypress, often 
used in the coastal zone. Planting is carried out when there is no 
bora, in autumn at low levels and in early spring higher up. The 
roots are well covered in terra rossa, leaving a slight depression for 
collecting and retaining water, and the young plant is protected from 
noon-day sun and from the bora by placing large stones to south 
and north-east. Mortality is high, and the already heavy cost in 
labour is increased by the necessity for filling gaps on more than one 
future occasion. Other species which have proved successful are 
flowering and common ash in the north, and holm oak, stone pine, 
false acacia, black poplar and, to a small extent, eucalyptus farther 
south. Some of the new plantations are now well established and 
show that the technical problems are certainly soluble. But the actual 
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achievement falls far short of the planned programme. Up to the 
end of 1936, 667,680 acres of waste land had been allocated for 
reafforestation, 192,184 acres had been surveyed and planting plans 
prepared, and 132,526 acres had been definitely segregated for 
afforestation, but only 50,000 acres (or about 86,000 to the end of 
1937). A further 190,000 acres of brushwood were enclosed for 
natural reafforestation. These areas are very small fractions of the 
total extent of the bare karst. It must be added, however, that 
valuable progress has been made with the regulation of streams and 
rivers in order to check erosion. This has involved the building of 
large numbers of dams and containing-walls and the stabilization 
of the beds of many of the streams. 

Besides the bare karst there are “waste lands’ elsewhere in Jugo- 
slavia whose afforestation has been taken in hand. In the Vardarska 
banovina there are areas of dry grassland where tree-planting is made 
difficult by intense summer droughts. Some success has been 
attained with false acacia, ash, elm, chestnut, walnut and almond, 
always working the soil to a considerable depth, using big plants, 
and keeping the surface loose and free from weeds in summer. There 
are also 98,000 acres of blown sand in the Dunavska and Moravska 
banovine, and here false acacia, Austrian and Scots pines and 
American ash have proved useful. 

These programmes of reafforestation are of great importance not 
only for the restoration of prosperity to the wasted countryside, but 
also for the future of Jugoslavia’s export trade. When the reserves 
of old timber are exhausted the already small exportable surplus of 
increment over internal consumption may soon become a deficit 
unless progress is made rapidly towards raising the annual increment. 
This can be done both by raising the standard of sylviculture in the 
present forests and by increasing the total area of productive forests. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) General forestry statistics for Jugoslavia are included in the official Annuaire 
statistique (Beograd). The last available issue is for 1938—9, in which the forestry 
data were based on information collected in 1932. International Forestry Statistics 
also contains information about Jugoslavia, and there is a more recent publication 
published in 1940 by the Ministry of Forestry in Belgrade—Statiska Suma 1 
Sumske Privrede (Statistique économique forestiére et du bois) the data in which were 
collected in 1938. 

(ii) An excellent general account of Jugoslav forests and forestry is given by 
E. Buchholz, in Zettscher. f. Weltforstwirtschaft, vol. v1, pp. 39-54 (Neudamm, 
1939). The earlier account by H. Perrin, ‘Impressions forestiéres de Yougoslavie’, 
in Revue des Eaux et Foréts, 1932, p. 471-481, 561-572 and 647-654 (Paris, 1932), 
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contains valuable descriptions of the Slavonian oak forests and of the natural forests 
of the ‘wooded’ Karst. M. Marinovi¢, ‘Les Taches de l’Economie forestiére en 
Croatie’, Intersylva, vol. 11, no. 4, pp. 489-507 (Munich, 1942) reviews the forestry 
situation in the new ‘state’ of Croatia. 

(iii) A good account of the natural forest types of Jugoslavia is given by I. 
Horvat,‘ Biljnosocioloska IstraZivanja Suma u Hrvatskoj’, in Annales pro experi- 
mentis foresticis, vol. VI, pp. 127-279 (Zagreb, 1938): in Croat, with German sum- 
mary (‘Pflanzensoziologische Walduntersuchungen in Kroatien’). 

(iv) The problem of the reafforestation of the karst is treated at length in the well 
illustrated volume Le Karst Yougoslave (Zagreb, 1928), edited by A. Ugrenovic, 
and published by the Ministry of Forestry. 


Chapter IV 
FISHERIES 


Introduction: Catches: Marketing and Export: Numbers Employed: Fishing Craft: 
Freshwater Fisheries: Bibliographical Note 


INTRODUCTION 


Although Jugoslavia possesses a long indented coastline, as well as 
numerous large rivers and lakes, the fishing industry is only of minor 
importance. This is primarily because the Adriatic Sea has extremely 
poor fishing grounds, as compared with the North Sea and even 
with the Aegean. This comparative poverty is due partly to the 
fact that the main food-fish (cod, herring, halibut) are caught in 
waters colder and less saline than the Adriatic, and partly to the 
fact that the continental shelf is narrow. Off southern Jugoslavia 
depths exceed 600 fm. over a considerable area of the sea floor, 
although further north much is less than 50 fm. ‘The sea floor, 
especially among the islands, is extremely even, and numerous islets 
and submerged rocks make fishing difficult. Furthermore, the length 
and suddenness of the bora virtually restricts fishing to the summer 
months, as sailing vessels rarely put to sea during the winter. 

In 1938, there were only some 2,700 people engaged in professional 
whole-time fishing, although a further 16,700 were classified as 
‘temporary fishermen’. Thus less than 20,000 of an estimated 
population of over 700,000 along the Dalmatian coast were gainfully 
employed in fishing, although a large number engaged sporadically 
in subsistence fishing. ‘Some people were engaged in the freshwater 
fisheries in the rivers and lakes, and a few in the care and manage- 
ment of fish-ponds. 

CATCHES 


The figures for catches of sea fish recorded in each of the years 
1929-38 were as follows: 


Tons 
1929 6,642°7 POS 34 7503 3°7 1937 7,189°1 
1930 6,834°8 1934 7,778°8 1938 8,015°7 
1931 6,222°1 1935 7,440°9 
1932 7,202°7 1936 6,334°0 


Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 186 (Beograd, 
1939). 
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It must be remembered that these figures do not include the con- 
siderable quantities of fish which are caught and consumed locally, 
and therefore are not recorded at all. A number of Italian deep-sea — 
fishermen have been granted rights to fish off the Dalmatian coast, 
and their catches are not included. Although statistics are lacking, 
it is estimated that the catch of freshwater fish is little less than that 
of sea-fish. 

Statistics relating to the fishing industry are compiled by the 
Direction de la Communication maritime at Split, which comes under 
the Ministry of Communications. Returns are grouped under five 
maritime districts which are named after the chief port of each 
district (see p. 301), but this figure includes returns for the many 
other small harbours in each district. The following table sum- 
marizes the landings of fish in 1938 at the five maritime districts: 


























Tons 
| Molusca 
Maritime | Migratory | Other | Crus- ioe 
district | fish fish | Without! With tacea 

| shells shells 
Dubrovnik | 657°4 407°3 36-9 50°8 | 5°1 Et 57°0> >| 
Kotor | 129°4 84°6 Cee) — O22.) 219°4 
Split | 1,000 TER-7 O4°5.4 1) 2353 12°4 2,807°0 
SuSak | 503°6 438°1 A723 10°4. 40°7 1,040°0 
Sibenik | 2,065°9 626-2 75°8 77 6a, |. 2.70n-7..1 











Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 186 (Beograd, 
1939). 


Migratory fish consist mainly of sardines, tunny, mackerel, anchovy 
and bonito. Fishing for sardines and other varieties takes place in 
spring and autumn, commonly on calm moonless nights. Mullet 
are caught especially in autumn, when they migrate to the north- 
western parts of the Adriatic. ‘Tunny are fished in the Planinski 
Channel off the Velebit mountains; an interesting feature is the look- 
out, who often sits in a chair fastened to the end of a long boom 
which projects out over the water some 50 ft. up in the air, and gives 
warning of the presence of a shoal of tunny. Eels are caught widely, 
but notably in Projek Channel, where the freshwater from Lake 
Vrana meets the salt water. Crustacea include chiefly crayfish and 
lobsters, which are found especially in the Gulf of Fiume and in the 
Planinski (Velebit) Channel. Oysters are cultivated in the Malo Ston 
Channel, and enjoy a wide reputation. 
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In the neighbourhood of Sibenik, notably round Zlarin Island, a 
‘small amount of sponge-fishing is carried on; in 1931, a sponge- 
fishing co-operative was formed which aimed at the improvement of 
the industry. The quality of the sponges (Spongia officinalis) found 
in the Adriatic Sea is, however, markedly inferior to that of those 
found in the Aegean and off the North African coasts. Coral is found 
along much of the Dalmatian coast, but owing to its poor quality it 
is important only near the little islands of Zlarin and Krapanj. 


MARKETING AND EXPORT 


Of the total of 8,000 tons of fish landed in 1938, some 5,000 tons 
were sold and consumed fresh within Jugoslavia. A further 800 tons 
were exported, mainly to Italy and Czechoslovakia, while the 
remainder (chiefly sardines) were preserved. The following table 
~ summarizes the disposal of the catch for the five maritime districts 


in 1939: 


























Tons 
Moatitiene Sold fresh Preserved 
Rigo within | Exported Total 
Jugoslavia In oil Salted 
Dubrovnik 815°3 48-4 67:0 2269 1,157-0 
Kotor 181°2 — — 38-2 219°4. 
Split 1,860°4 78 281°9 656°8 2,807°0 
SuSak 862-7 1$2°2 — 25°0 1,040°0 
Sibenik | 1,469°4 809°4 109°0 403°9 2701-7 








Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 187 (Beograd, 
1939). 


Fishing takes place near small villages, each group of which sells 
its surplus catch to the neighbouring town. Thus the ports on the 
Gulf of Bakar sell their fish in Fiume and SuSak, those on Krk in 
SuSak, on Rab in Senj, on Uljan and IZ in Zadar (Zara), on Kaprije 
and Zirije in Sibenik, and on Pa’man in Belgrade. When the catch 
is small, it is divided between the boat proprietor, the owner of the 
nets and the small group of hands concerned, and consumed locally; 
when it is large, it is conveyed to the neighbouring town, either to 
the market or to the preserve-factories. 

A certain amount of fish is preserved in small factories at Split, 
Sibenik and Dubrovnik. This activity includes the packing of 
sardines in oil and in salt, the pickling in brine of various varieties 
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of fish, and the making of fish-pastes. Small quantities of sardines are: 
exported, particularly to Italy and Greece. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


According to the official returns of the Direction de la Communica- 
tion maritime at Split, the numbers of fishermen employed at the five 
port-districts in 1938 were as follows: 





Fishermen 
Maritime | Full-time | Part-time | Total 
istrict 
Dubrovnik 360 2,914 3,274 
Kotor 79 575 654 
Split gio 4,933 5,843 
SuSak 546 1,400 1,946 
Sibenik 820 6,950 7,770 
Total 2,715 16,772 19,487 




















Source: Annuaire ssc sa Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 185 (Beograd, 
1939). 


These figures, however, include only those gainfully employed in 
the fishing industry, either permanently or seasonally, and do not 
take account of the numbers of people whose main employment is 
other than fishing, but who take part occasionally in fishing for 
subsistence. 


FISHING CRAFT 


The total number of boats engaged in fishing in 1938 was 6,819; 
there has been a small but steady increase in this number since 1929, 
when the total was 5,705. Only 275 vessels were mechanically 
propelled, the remainder consisted of small sailing and rowing boats. 
The mechanically propelled boats were driven by small petrol 
engines. No steam-powered boats were being used in 1938, although 
three, with an average tonnage of 51, and one, with a tonnage of 43, 
were operating in 1934 and in 1938 respectively. 

The 275 motor-boats in operation in 1938 had a total tonnage of 
954, that is, an average of under 4 tons; sailing and rowing boats 
averaged less than 2 tons. Only a few of the larger sailing vessels 
exceeded 5 tons. The distribution of vessels according to the 
maritime district is shown in the following table: 





Plate 35. ‘The fishing fleet at KomiZa, Vis Island 


The vessels are rigged with lateen sails which are typical of most Mediterranean 
craft. The crew consists of three or four men. 





Plate 36. Ovyster-fishing off PeljeSac 


pEhe photograph shows clearly the type of boat used along the Dalmatian coast for 
inshore fishing where oars are largely used. The boat is quite broad-beamed; it has 


a transom stern and a distinctive rounded stem. In the background is the fishing 
village of Ston. 





Plate 37. A fishing-boat off the east coast of Hvar Island 


This boat has a lamp installed on the stem post, supported by two brackets. These 
lamps are commonly used to attract fish at night towards the fishing nets; migratory 
fish (e.g. sardines) especially are caught in this way. 





Plate 38. Fish-nets drying by Lake Ohrid 
The nets are suspended over a framework of wooden poles. Many peculiar species 


of fish are caught in the isolated waters of Lake Ohrid and they form an important 
item in the local diet. A dry-out type of fishing-boat is used. 
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Distribution of Fishing Craft 





| Sailing and 




















es : Motor boats Total 
Maritime rowing boats 
district F 
No. Tonnage} No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 

Dubrovnik 1,296 1,661 50 98 1,346 1,759 
Kotor 223 285 9 16 222 301 
Split 1,728 3,191 119 332 1,847 3,523 
SuSak 794. 2,408 47 264 841 2,672 
Sibenik 2,503 5,029 50 244 2,553 5,273 

Total 6,544 | 12,574 275 954 6,819 | 13,528 

















Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 185 (Beograd, 
1939). 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES 


A certain amount of freshwater fishing is carried on in the main 
Jugoslav rivers (Danube, Sava, Drava, and Tisa) and in the large 
lakes (Ohrid, Prespa, Dojran, and Skadar). Some fish are bred in 
ponds. ‘There are no official statistics dealing with the freshwater 
fisheries, but recent estimates suggest that the total annual yield of 
fish is about 7,000 tons, that is, only slightly less than the amounts 
caught in the sea; of this, about 3,000 tons come from the rivers, 
2,000 from the lakes and a further 2,000 from fish-ponds. The catch 
of freshwater fish is generally sold in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the fishing centres, such as Novi Sad, Apatin, Kladovo and 
Vukovar. Here they form a valuable addition to the food supply, 
especially as difficulty of communications limits the amount of 
seafish which appears on the inland market. 

The chief species caught in the Danube and its tributaries include 
carp, pike, perch, sheat-fish, and sturgeon. The Neretva is chiefly 
important for its eels. Lake Ohrid produces some 400 tons of fish 
annually, of which about one-third consists of trout, which represent 
a species that has survived in these waters from eras preceding the 
Quaternary Ice Age; the remainder are smelts, eels and carp. Lake 
_Prespa produces 50-80 tons (mainly carp), Lake Dojran about 
200 tons and Lake Skadar 600-800 tons (both chiefly carp, smelts 
and eels). 

A number of fish-ponds, in which carp, pike and trout are bred, 
play a considerable and increasing part in fresh fish production. ‘The 
chief ponds are at Poljane-Kocanica, NaSice, Etkaer, Idencina, 
Grudnjak and Prijedor. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Statistics relating to the sea fisheries of Jugoslavia are collected (but not pub- 
lished) by the Direction de la Communication maritime at Split; summary results 
appear in the Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, the latest available 
edition refers to 1938 (Beograd, 1939). 

Short descriptive accounts of the fisheries are given in Die Wirtschaft Fugoslaviens, 
published by the Institut zur Férderung des Aussenhandels (Beograd, 1937); in 
R. Aranitovi¢, Les Ressources et ? Activité économique de la Yougoslavie (Paris, 1930); 
and in B. Z. Milojevié, ‘ Littoral et Iles dinariques dans le Royaume de Yougoslavie’ 
Mémoires de la Société de Géographie de Beograd (Beograd, 1933). 


Chapter V 
MINING AND INDUSTRY 


Historical Background: Employment and Organization: Industrial Regions: Coal 
and Coke: Oil and Natural Gas: Electricity: Iron and Steel Industry: Non-Ferrous 
Metals: Engineering Industries; Quarries and Dependent Industries: Chemical 
-and Allied Industries: Timber Industries: Textiles: Agricultural and Associated 
Industries: Note on the State Control of Industry: Conditions since April 1941: 
Bibliographical Note 


Although only 11-6 % of the employed population of Jugoslavia is 
engaged in mining and industry, it is officially estimated that these 
two branches of economic activity yielded 25:2 °% of the national 
revenue in 1938, or 31°5 % if home industry is added. Minerals and 
manufactured products accounted for three-fifths of the exports on 
a three year average (1937-9), but on closer examination it is seen 
that this total is largely made up of raw and semi-manufactured 
minerals together with simple products of the forestry industry such 
as sawn timber, railway-sleepers, and similar commodities. On the 
eve of the German invasion in 1941, Jugoslav industries had reached 
the stage of covering the needs of the home market in most of the 
necessaries of life, such as textiles, boots and shoes, soap, manu- 
factured food products, beverages, construction materials, household 
glass and pottery, artificial fertilizers and certain metals, such as iron 
and steel, copper, lead and zinc. It had not, however, developed to 
any extent the more complex branches of industry, and large quanti- 
ties of machinery and electrical apparatus were imported as well as 
the relatively small quantities needed within the country of fine 
chemicals, certain pharmaceutical products, optical and photo- 
graphic glass and similar commodities involving high technical skill. 

Jugoslavia laboured under the usual handicaps associated with a 
youthful phase of industrial development, such as lack of capital, 
lack of trained personnel, and the small purchasing power of the 
home market. Moreover, in order to keep out foreign competitors, 
who could often produce goods which were both cheaper and better, 
a high protective tariff was necessary, and in consequence the 
consumer often had to pay a higher price for manufactured goods 
than prevailed in the older industrial countries. 

Among the more important natural or geographical handicaps 
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may be mentioned the relatively small size of the country; the 
absence of coking coal; the mountainous nature of most of the land 
which renders the establishment of railways and roads very expensive, 
particularly across the high, barren mountain barrier between the 
densely populated Danubian parts of the country and the Adriatic 
ports. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The South Slav lands were among the last in Europe to feel the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution. Indeed those provinces which 
were under Turkish rule for the longest time had practically no 
factory industries until the formation of Jugoslavia, and the people 
depended almost entirely on their own handicrafts or on the output 
of craftsman, for example, potters and metal-smiths working in the 
bazaars. Even in the late 1930’s these conditions prevailed in South 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Hercegovina, and to a less extent 
in Dalmatia, though factory products were beginning to creep in. 


Period up to the war of 1914-18 


In the northern and western regions of the country, factory 
industries had begun to make their influence felt at the end of the 
nineteenth century, with the consequent decay of many domestic 
handicrafts, and especially of spinning and weaving, though before 
the war of 1914-18 even in Slovenia and the Vojvodina, where 
industry was best developed, the numbers employed in factories 
were small and the products much restricted in range. For example, 
the industries of the Vojvodina were limited almost entirely to the 
working up of agricultural produce, and consisted mainly of flour- 
milling, sugar-refining and brewing, while those of Slovenia, 
although better developed, consisted of only three main branches: 
saw-milling, metallurgy, and textiles, though there were minor 
industries, such as brewing and flour-milling. | 

Apart from Slovenia, few of the oldest established manufacturing 
concerns date back earlier than 1850. In the Vojvodina, the earliest 
brewery dates from 1840 and there were three others in existence 
by 1850; there were two steam-driven flour mills before 1850, 
fifteen by 1870 and 114 by 1900; on the other hand, the first sugar 
refinery was started only in 1908. In Slovenia, brewing and flour- 
milling date back to the seventeenth century and metallurgy even 
earlier, but the iron works of Jesenice began work only in 1869, and 
while the textile mill at Sv. Pavel near Prebold was already in 
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existence by 1850, the second textile factory at Litija was not founded 
until 1912. 

The few manufacturing concerns established in the South Slav 
territories of the Hapsburg empire were mainly founded and con- 
‘trolled by firms with headquarters at Vienna or Budapest, while 
most of the industrial requirements were furnished by other parts 
of the empire. There was less German and Hungarian domination 
in Serbia, but industrial concerns were usually small and not very 
abundant. ‘Though a few small industries were established in Serbia 
at an early date—the first steam-driven flour mill, for example, was 
set up in 1863—most of those of any size were not installed until the 
early years of the twentieth century; thus, the first modern saw-mill 
of the country was constructed in 1901, the textile mills of the Kosta 
Ili¢ Co. in 1906, and the large sugar mill at Cuprija in 1911. Indus- 
trial development in Serbia came to a standstill in 1912 owing to 
the outbreak of the Balkan War. The territories acquired from 
Turkey at the end of the war, and later known as South Serbia, were 
entirely without modern industrial development. 

The mining industry of the Jugoslav lands has a long history, 
dating at least from the time of the Romans, who appointed a 
“procurator metallorum Pannoniorum et Dalmatarum’. Mining also 
seems to have been important during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries when gold, silver, copper and iron were the chief minerals 
worked, mainly by ‘Saxon’ miners introduced into the country 
largely by the republic of Ragusa. The Turkish conquest appears 
to have put an end to any considerable exploitation for a long time, 
except in Slovenia, where the lead mines were already being worked 
in the fifteenth century and the brown-coal mines in the sixteenth 
century. 

In the areas under Turkish occupation, iron-mining on a con- 
siderable scale was resumed in 1846 in Bosnia at VareS, while a small 
amount of copper-mining seems to have taken place for several 
centuries, and the copper work carried on by craftsmen in the 
bazaars of Bosnia and South Serbia has long been noted for its 
quality. After the Austrian occupation of Bosnia-Hercegovina in 
1878, several important brown-coal mines were opened, mainly with 
the object of supplying the new railways; for example, the Zenica 
colliery in 1880, the Kreka in 1885, the Kakanj in 1902, and the 
Breza in 1910. 

In Serbia, modern mining began about the middle of the last 
century, with the opening of the Senje or Senjski Rudnik coal mines 
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in 1853, but as the coal had to be taken by bullock-cart over rough 
mountain roads to the state arsenal at Kragujevac, there was little — 
large-scale mining until the 1880’s, when the building of railways 
created the demand and facilitated transport. The famous copper- 
iron-pyrites mines at Majdanpek were worked in Roman times, in 
the Middle Ages and during the Austrian occupation from 1719-39, 
but attempts to restart work in 1860 were only partially successful, 
and satisfactory results were not obtained until the beginning of the 
present century. The important copper mines at Bor also began 
large-scale working in the early 1g00’s. 


The war of 1914-18 


Owing to the over-running of Serbia by the Central Powers, 
factory industries came to a standstill, but in the other Slav areas 
that later became parts of Jugoslavia, there was an increased pro- 
duction of some branches of industries, particularly in metallurgy. 
Mining was greatly intensified by the Central Powers wherever 
possible, particularly for minerals useful in warfare—iron, lead and 
zinc, copper, chrome, manganese and coal. New mines were opened, 
as at Ljubija near Prijedor in Bosnia, where 5,000 prisoners of war 
were employed in 1918 and output was 1,000 tons of iron ore a day. 
Production at other mines was much increased, as at the manganese 
mine of Cevljanovi¢i in Bosnia, where the output rose from a pre-war 
figure of 4,000 tons per annum to nearly 30,000 tons. New roads 
and cable railways were constructed to enable the ore to be removed. 
Labour was largely supplied by prisoners of war, and even the 
Trbovlje coal mines of Slovenia used this type of labour. 


Industrial re-adjustments in the new state 


The new state of Jugoslavia was faced with a two-fold economic 
problem at the conclusion of the war of 1914-18. There was the 
problem of reconstruction in the territories over-run by the Central 
Powers; there was also a problem of re-adjustment arising from the 
new orientation of the economic life of the provinces now partially 
severed from their previous markets and sources of supply. In 
addition, the development of economic life in South Serbia and 
Montenegro and to a less extent in Bosnia, presented a further 
problem. 

Fortunately the reconstruction problem was less serious than 
might have been expected. Although considerable damage was done 
to a number of the Serbian mines (notably the coal mines of Vranje, 
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Aleksinac, Petrovac and Klenovik), others were left intact, possibly 
owing to the rapidity of the enemies’ retreat. A good deal of mining 
plant had been collected for removal, but owing to the hurried 
retreat it was left behind and redistributed by the War Booty Com- 
mission. Installations in former Hapsburg territory were naturally 
not damaged. More serious than the destruction of factories in 
Serbia, which in any case were not very numerous, was the destruc- 
tion of bridges and the complete disorganization of the railway 
‘system, upon which transport depended in the absence of good 
roads. 

The problem of knitting together the various sections of the new 
country into an economic entity obviously bristled with difficulties. 
The small Serbian industry, which had been protected by high tariffs, 
now had to face the competition of the more industrialized provinces 
of the new state. The former Austro-Hungarian provinces were 
faced with a new currency and at least temporary dislocation of their 
markets. The transport system was inadequate for the needs of the 
new state, partly owing to the paucity of railway links between 
Serbia and the new provinces, and partly owing to the paucity of 
outlets to the Adriatic Sea, a drawback made even more severe by 
the Italian seizure of Fiume in 1920. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, and the added difficulties of slow 
demobilization, great congestion on the railways, monetary instability 
and high rates of interest, Jugoslav industries with a few exceptions 
showed great powers of recovery. ‘This was mainly due to the needs 
of reconstruction throughout much of Europe, as well as in Serbia 
itself, which resulted in a great demand for construction materials, 
such as timber, cement and iron. There was also much leeway to 
make up in the provision of clothing and other necessities for 

civilians and for soldiers returning to civil life. As the tariffs of the 
new state were at first relatively low, economic affairs tended to 
resume the status quo ante bellum, with the producers selling their 
goods mainly through the intermediary of Vienna. Endeavours to 
lessen this dependence were seen in the establishment of Samples 
Fairs at Ljubljana (1921) and at Zagreb (1922). ‘There was a pro- 
nounced time-lag, however, in some cases. Many of the mines were 
slow in recommencing work; thus the new Ljubija iron mine was still 
idle in 1921 as the blast furnaces of the country were amply supplied 
from other sources. The flour-milling and brewing industries of the 
Vojvodina never regained their markets in Austria and Hungary, and 
indeed failed to obtain the support of the new home market for 
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various reasons. Nevertheless, Jugoslav industries continued to 
expand until!the time of the great world-depression which made 
itself felt in Jugoslavia in 1931. 


The World Economic Depression 


The full impact of the world economic depression made itself felt 
in Jugoslavia rather later than in western Europe. Although 1931 
opened favourably with the stabilization of the dinar by an inter- 
national, principally French, loan and the consequent abandonment 
of exchange control, yet the cessation of reparations deliveries and 
the abandonment of the gold standard in Great Britain greatly 
affected Jugoslav finance, and therefore, her whole industrial 
development. The most important bank in the country, the Prva 
Hrvatska Stedionica (First Croatian Savings Bank), did not remain 
unaffected, and it was found necessary to grant a moratorium. As 
export trade had been falling for some time and the National Bank’s 
stocks of foreign exchange were consequently short, it was found 
necessary in October to reintroduce exchange control. By March 
1932 a system of blocked dinar accounts in favour of foreign creditors 
was introduced under which it was impossible for money to leave 
the country. As a result, both import and export trade were almost 
completely paralysed. For a short time, local industry was en- 
couraged by diminishing imports, but it soon became crippled for 
want of many essential raw materials. Furthermore, as world 
agricultural prices had sunk so low, the purchasing power of the 
peasants, who constituted 78% of the population, had fallen even 
below the normal low level, so that internal trade was practically at 
a standstill. By 1934, foreign trade was only about half of that 
of 1930. ‘The generous remittances received in the former years of 
comparative prosperity from the large body of Jugoslav emigrants 
in the U.S.A. dwindled to a mere trickle. 

In 1935 the situation was aggravated by the enforcement of 
sanctions against Italy, which had formerly been Jugoslavia’s most 
valuable export market, especially for timber. Efforts to find new 
markets met with little success, except in the case of Germany, and 
this year marked the beginning of Germany’s increasing hold over 
Jugoslav industry. 


The Pertod of Recovery 


The year 1936 marked the beginning of recovery. The record 
grain harvests of that year and of 1937 were marketed on unusually 
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favourable terms, and this had an almost immediate repercussion on 
the internal purchasing power of the country. Those industries 
working principally for the home market—the textile, clothing, 
boot and shoe, glass and furniture industries—underwent a marked 
period of expansion. Industries working for foreign markets found 
prices were remunerative, especially those offered by Germany, who 
had begun to take an increasing interest in Jugoslav timber and 
minerals as well as in foodstuffs. In order to obtain supplies of 
materials to build up her war machine, Germany offered prices 
considerably in excess of world parity; but, as Jugoslavia was obliged 
to take German goods in exchange under the clearing system, 
Germany was by no means the loser. 

The absorption of Austria by Germany in 1938 brought the latter 
country into closer financial relations with Jugoslavia, owing to 
Austria’s large investments in the country. ‘These investments 
increased when German firms acquired new mining concessions or 
control of existing companies, though Germany was not the only 
country interested in Jugoslav minerals; France, England, Belgium 
and Italy also had considerable capital invested, and themselves 
| provided ready markets. 

- A third trend favouring the expansion of Jugoslav industry was 
also seen from 1938 onwards, when the state became aware of the 
unsatisfactory development of its metallurgical industries, both in 
regard to national security and economic dependence, and began to 
take a hand in their expansion. Significantly, the re-equipping of 
the metallurgical centre at Zenica was carried out with the aid of 
Krupp’s. 
It may be said that most of Jugoslavia’s industries had never been 

in such a prosperous condition as they were at the time of the 
German invasion, but this prosperity was mainly a result of the vast 
amount of material required by the belligerent nations. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ORGANIZATION 
Industrial workers 


Accurate data in regard to the number of industrial workers in 
Jugoslavia are difficult to obtain. The only measure of employment 
for which official statistics are available is the number of insured 
workers. In 1938 an average of 715,186 persons were insured by 
the Central Insurance Office under the compulsory scheme, while 
in addition 70,527 miners were insured under the Miners’ Central 
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Bureau. The former figure, however, includes a certain number 
of persons not strictly engaged in industry, but in various other 
branches of activity such as transport work, commerce, public health, 
domestic work, the theatrical and liberal professions. When these 
are deducted, the numbers actually engaged in industry are seen to 
be much smaller—not more than 444,000—while those engaged in 
factory industries proper cannot amount to more than 300,000. 
These figures do not take into account the large but unknown 
number of artisans and craftsmen who work for themselves and are 
therefore not insured, nor of the large numbers of peasants, probably 
amounting to several millions, who manufacture their own textiles, 
agricultural implements, harness, furniture, etc. 





Workers compulsorily insured under the Central Insurance Office 





1938 
Category of industrial activity : 

Men Women Total 
Textiles 27,873 | 33,552 61,425 
Timber (including felling) 71,750 4,069 75,829 
Metals, machinery 3 43,019 4,650 47,669 
Foodstuffs | 34,909 5,132 40,041 
Railway and hydro-technical construction | 38,661 201 38,862 
Clothing and laundry work 18,926 14,252 33,178 
Building 31,640 603 32,243 
Quarries, brickworks, etc. 26,503 2,554 29,057 
Leather and rubber (including footwear) 24,583 5,793 28,376 
Tobacco 7547" | “E2heod 20,431 
Chemicals 9,280 255/75 11,855 
Ships, aircraft and vehicles | @ 10,667 194 10,851 
Printing 6,720 3,144. 9,864 
Electric power 7,581 250 72838 
Paper 3,143 2,152 55295 
Mines 619 6 625 
Commerce | . 53,002 12,319 65,321 
Domestic service 3,476 59,272 62,748 
Public service 32:200 1,946 34,245 
Communications rien o © am O14. 24,228 
Catering and hotels 13,206 10,527 235733 
Hygiene 11,828 5,226 16,944 
Theatre; liberal professions 10,765 4,734 15,499 
Banking and insurance fies?” |) ee Fe a 15,208 
Agriculture 3,309 519 3,828 
Total 526,457 188,729 715,186 























Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 429 (Beograd, 
1939). 


One of the most striking features of employment in Jugoslavia is 
the constant change of personnel. ‘To some extent this is due to the 
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nature of the industry—for example, the forestry and sugar industries 
employ large numbers only at certain seasons—but it is largely 
the result of the attitude of the workers themselves, who are funda- 
mentally mainly peasants and thus regard industrial work as a side- 
line to help them out when agriculture fails. In 1938, for instance, 
there were 3,196,479 workers entered on the books of the Central 
Insurance Office, and 3,179,707 who withdrew. ‘This fluctuation 
is less apparent in the more specialized factory industries than in 
occupations employing unskilled labour or semi-skilled labour. 

The following table shows the number of workers passing through 
the regional branches of the Central Insurance Office in 1938, and 
the numbers on the books at the end of the year: 




















: ; Members 

Regional Insurance Office: Entered SEs i (ae At end of year 

. . f Belgrade 412,626 406,022 101,468 
a TNs 119,175 116,956 | 36,173 f 37/047 
S. Serbia: Skoplje 160,842 156,415 25,146 
Slovenia: Ljubljana 254975 252,535 89,678 

Novi Sad 198,033 198,820 49,908 

- 4... Jj Petroverad 117,267 116,410 AP OEY 
Vojvodina: Sombor 80,420 79,544 20,383 Baoees * 

Subotica 102,998 102,808 20,264 

Karlovac 78,191 77 O14 13,827 

oe, Osijek 378,152 379,334 49,908 
Croatia: SuSak 121,889 122,545 9,669 a4 9/380 

Zagreb 375,259 376,223 755982 

Banja Luka 155,035 153,557 19,681 
Bosnia: Sarajevo 178,602 182,214 28,133 >) 64,110 

Tuzla 218,766 216,684 16,296 

= Dubrovnik 71,525 74,590 20,668 
Dalmatia: Split 151,662 149,847 20,016 40,684 

Private Insurance Offices : 

Zagreb 11,181 9,308 23,862 
Belgrade 5,353 4,716 9,749 
Ljubljana 4,738 4,165 7,549 





Based on official sources. 


Unemployment 
Official statistics of unemployment are confined to those receiving 


out of work benefit. ‘These averaged 14,400 a month during 1938, 
but the actual monthly figure shows marked seasonal fluctuation 
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varying from 33,000 in March to 6,800 in September. ‘he graph 
of unemployment follows practically the same curve every year. 
Although the numbers receiving unemployment benefit were ex- 
ceptionally high during the years of depression between 1933 and 
1938, yet the real figures for unemployment were probably con- 
siderably higher. The Labour Exchanges were able to place only a 
small percentage of those applying for work, as the following table 
shows: 
Applicants for work, 1938 

















Month Applicants Placed in work 
for work 

Jan. 83,763 | 1,576 
Feb. | 87,650 | 2,654 
Mar. | 100,219 | 5,410 
April 86,084 4,341 
May 74,526 | 3,347 
June 54,747 1,401 
July 57,529 | 1,552 
Aug. 60,408 | 2,2°76 
Sept. 67,751 1,752 
Oct. 63,791 2,054 
Nov. 59,692 | 2,088 
Dec. — 64,225 | 2507 








Based on official sources. 


Organization of Industry 


In 1938 there were 3,455 industrial enterprises, but few statistics 
exist in regard to their size. Figures prepared in 1936 by the 
Federation of Industrial Associations show that of the total number 
of 3,594 enterprises active in that year, 1,359 were run by individual 
enterprise, 1,018 were limited liability companies, 748 were run by 
sociétés en nom collectif, 146 by communes, 52 by the state, 42 by 
co-operatives and 11 by banovine. Many of the limited liability 
companies and those run by the state are large, and though exact 
figures are not obtainable, many of these companies employ several 
thousand workers. For example, the state arsenals at Kragujevac 
and Sarajevo were believed to employ 7,500 and 2,000 workers 
respectively in 1938, the state ironworks at Zenica about 3,500 
workers, and those at Vare8’ about 1,000 workers. The Sipad 
forestry industry, which is also run by the state (see p. 218), had 
even more employees. Some of the great mining companies, such 
as the Compagnie Francaise des Mines de Bor and the 'Trepéa Mines 
Ltd., employ several thousand workers, while some of the big 
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engineering works, such as the Prva Fugoslavenska Tvornica 
Vagona, Strojeva 1 Mostova d.d., and Sartid* each had over 2,000 
employees. ‘The firm of Bat’a has over 3,500 workers in its Jugoslav 
factories. 

At the other end of the scale were the small workshops run by 
individual craftsmen and tradesmen with one or two assistants. 
These workshops, which covered an astonishingly wide field of 
industry, came under the egis of the Chambre des Metiers, and 
numbered 155,696 in 1938. This type of industry was estimated to 
contribute about 8 % of the national revenue in 1938. 


Domestic Industries 


The importance of home industries in the economic life of the 
country is difficult to assess on a monetary basis, though they were 
_ officially estimated to yield over 6 % of the national revenue in 1938. 
They are widespread throughout the less industrialized parts of the 
country, where the peasants rely little on factory-made goods (see 
vol. 1, pp. 282~7). The women in South Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia and some parts of Dalmatia, northern Serbia and Croatia, 
spin, dye, weave and embroider textiles for the family clothes; 
sheepskin jackets, cloaks and caps are often made at home, and 
sometimes also the opanct, a kind of sandal or moccasin. Soap, too, 
is often home-made. Peasants sometimes make their own ploughs 
and carts; more frequently, simpler wooden tools and utensils. The 
preparation of foodstuffs and beverages is carried on more widely 
in the home than in most parts of western Europe. There is a good 
deal of evidence that peasant industries have lost ground even dur- 
ing the present century. Two tendencies are observable. Goods 
formerly made at home are now bought for cash and are either 
factory-made, such as shoes, textiles, heating-stoves, or are produced 
by craftsmen in small workshops, such as ploughs, furniture and 
many utensils. This tendency can be seen even in the remoter parts 
of the country. On the other hand, domestic handicrafts previously 
carried on by the women solely to supply their own families have 
been supplanted by handicrafts which enter into commerce, and the 
type of article made has changed to a large extent. ‘Thus, in Slovenia 
and many parts of Croatia, few of the women can now spin or weave, 
though both activities were carried on within living memory; but 
many women busy themselves with hand-embroidery of house- 
hold linens, e.g. cushions, bed-spreads, table-cloths, which the 

* Srpsko Akcionarsko Rudarsko Topioniéko Industryjsko drustvo 
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women of south Jugoslavia, who make the family clothing-material, 
have no time for. These commercial handicrafts rarely employ the | 
old traditional patterns, but use exotic and hybrid designs which 
are seldom of any conspicuous merit. 

The hand-made carpet industry has also worked for the com- 
mercial market for a long time. ‘The Pirot district of north-eastern- 
Serbia is the chief locality for the production of tapestry or Kilim 
rugs which are made on hand-looms, but because prices are un- 
remunerative the output is much smaller than it was before the war 
of 1914-18. The technique is similar to that practised in Roumania 
and Bulgaria, where rug-making is widespread, but the women there 
make them for their own homes rather than for sale, and the industry 
is therefore less affected by the competition of factory-made or of 
oriental hand-made rugs. 


INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


Most of the factory industries of Jugoslavia are to be found in the 
northern lowlands and valleys, while the mining and forestry 
industries are chiefly carried on in the highlands south of the river 
Sava, except in Slovenia, where mining and forestry and factory 
industries are found close together. 

It cannot be said that there are any industrial regions in Jugoslavia 
similar to those of the highly industrialized countries of north- 
eastern and north-central Europe. As there are no great coalfields, 
there is no great concentration of industry, and the factories tend to 
be scattered in small towns and villages or isolated among a country- 
side which is prevailingly agricultural. Even in the towns the 
factories are seldom conspicuous, though Belgrade is an exception, 
with one of its factory quarters conspicuously situated alongside the 
river Sava. 

Most of the mines are situated miles away from any old-established 
centre and, in consequence, the provision of housing estates for the 
workers has been undertaken by the larger firms, together with the 
necessary offices, workshops and laboratories. Each important mine 
has given rise to a fair-sized mining colony, and as there is a tendency 
for foundries, smelters and refineries to be built near the mines— 
e.g. at VareS, Ljubija, Bor, and Trep¢a—there is obviously a 
tendency for the heavy industries to move southwards. This move- 
ment received encouragement from the state in the late 1930’s for 
security reasons (see p. 169). Nevertheless, as the mines are so far 
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apart and scattered and the country is so unfavourable for transport, 
no great new industrial regions are likely to arise. 

According to the census of 1 January 1921 the percentage of the 
employed population engaged in industry was 9-82, distributed 
among the various ‘provinces’ as follows: 








Percentage of employed 
Region population engaged in 
industry and crafts 

Slovenia 16°45 
The Vojvodina E3°27 
Croatia-Slavonia II‘21 
Dalmatia 767 
Serbia 745 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 6°30 
Montenegro 4°25 
Total 9°82 














The following table shows the distribution by banovine of the total 
number employed in 1931 as well as the number of persons employed 
in industry and commerce. 





Eni cea Percentage 
Banovina Total employed industry and comes a 
commerce use ae 
commerce 
Dravska 605,424 160,153 26°4 
Drinska 661,902 Taears 10'9 
Dunavska 1,161,720 | 192,977 16°6 
Moravska 697,142 62,666 9:0 
Primorska 429,049 36,991 8-6 
Savska > ; 1,364,979 ZEZ,220 15°6 
Vardarska 660,114 75,304 I1‘4 
Vrbaska 447,789 31,706 7% 
Zetska 430,679 33,079 a) 
Belgrade (prefecture) 158,819 80,755 50°9 

















Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1937, pp. 18-55 (Beograd, 
1938). 


The number of insured workers by banovine on 31 December 
1938 is given in the table on p. 176, together with the latest available 
figures of industrial establishments by banovine on 31 December 1936. 
Later statistics of industrial establishments are given only for 


industrial regions, which cannot be exactly equated with the 
banovine. 
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Numbers of Insured Workers by Banovine, 1938 














Insured Industrial 
Raevs workers by establishments 
banovine, by banovine, 
1938 1936 
Savska | 180,243 847 
Dunavska 137,425 g21 
Dravska 109,063 741 
Belgrade (prefecture) 83,911 291 
Drinska 52,573 236 
Vardarska | 36,985 136 
Moravska | 22,774 152 
Zetska 28,018 70 
| Primorska 27,864 | 135 
Vrbaska 205330 85 








Neither of these tables includes the mining industries, but it is 
clear that industrialization is greatest in the northern lowlands in the 
old provinces of Croatia, the Vojvodina and Slovenia, together with 
the capital city of Belgrade. If the mining industries are added, 
northern Serbia (Moravska and the prefecture of Belgrade) makes a 
better showing. 

CoAaL AND COKE 


In 1939, Jugoslavia produced 4,300,000 tons of brown coal, 1,303,000 
tons of lignite and 440,000 tons of bituminous coal, making a total 
of 6,047,000 tons. Although Jugoslavia ranked only seventeenth 
among the producing countries of Europe, yet the output compared. 
favourably with that of most of her immediate neighbours. 


Output of Coal and Lignite in 1938 


(Thousands of tons) 
Jugoslavia S787 
Hungary 9,348 
Roumania 2,381 
Italy 2,282 
Bulgaria 2,086 


The reserves of brown coal and lignite* are believed to be con- 
siderable, but are not exactly known; those of bituminous coal are 
small. No workable deposits of coking coal are known. ‘There 
are several difficulties which prevent the full exploitation of the 
country’s brown coal and lignite resources. Firstly, the coalfields are 
generally small and scattered; secondly, many of the seams are much 


* The Jugoslav bituminous coal is of fairly good quality (6,500~7,500 calories) ; 
the brown coal (3,500~7,500 calories) and the lignite (3,000—-4,500 calories) have 
only a 50% carbon content, hence their heating value is relatively low. The lignite 
is more woody in structure than the brown coal, which gives a brown powder when 
crushed, but there is only a slight commercial distinction between the two. 
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distorted and not easily worked, and contain much shale; thirdly, 

many, if not most of the mines are situated in hilly or mountainous 
country which is difficult of access and seldom served by a main 
railway, while the absence of good roads is well known. Expense of 
‘transport necessarily adds to the cost of the coal, so that domestic 
consumers prefer wood, which is cheap and plentiful in many areas, 
while industrial consumers prefer imported bituminous coal and 
coke. Fourthly, owing partly to the undeveloped state of the country, 
there is no extensive distillation of the brown coal on the spot, 
which would have the effect of saving costs of transport. In any case, 
brown coal does not travel well owing to its friable nature. In 
consequence, rather less than half of the 240 coal mines of Jugo- 
slavia are normally at work, and though some coal was exported, 
considerably greater quantities of coke and high-grade coal were 
imported. ‘The following table (in thousands of tons) summarizes 
the position in 1938 and 1939: 


























| Imports 
Year |: Production. |——---——- Pau ren ss Exports 
| Coal Coke 
| 1938 5,740 252 241 58 
1939 6,047 160 222 80 











Based on official sources. 


Exports went almost entirely to Italy (about 80% of total), and 
Austria (about 20 % of total). Imports came mainly from Germany 
(about 40%), Czechoslovakia (about 30%) and Poland (15 %). 
Imports of British coke had much fallen off since 1930 when they 
amounted to 49,000 tons. The following table gives detailed figures 
for the imports of the main classes of fuel: 


Imports of fuel in thousands of tons, 1939 


























Bitumin- : Agglomer- 

Country Ree Anthracite Coke nae Total 
Germany CW 22 63 a 165 
Czechoslovakia = — 115 — 115 
Poland 14 — 25 15 54 
Hungary — — 13 10 23 
Great Britain — 4 10 — 14 
Bulgaria — 13 a — 13 

Total 71 39 231 51 392 





Based on official sources. 
G H (Jugoslavia—III) 12 
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The largest consumers of coal are the industries and the railways, 
each taking about 40%. Households take only about 10% and | 
bunkers about 5%. The railways use bituminous and brown coal, 
and industries mainly brown coal and lignite in addition to imported 
fuels. 


Production 


After the war of 1914-18, coal mining was disorganized, produc- 
tion in 1919 being only 2-2 million tons, but in 1929, a peak pro- 
’ duction of 5-6 million tons was reached. ‘The great world depression 
so affected output that in 1933 the figure of 4:15 million tons was 
little higher than that of 1923 (4:1 million tons). Recovery began in 
1934, and in 1938 a new peak figure of 5-7 million tons was attained, 
and this was surpassed by the 1939 figure of 6-0 million tons. 

Brown coal accounts for about 70-75 % of the total production, 
lignite for about 20-25%, while bituminous coal makes up the 
balance, with a production of about 7-8 %. 


Percentage of coal production by regions 























Region _ 1927 1934 1938 
Slovenia 40 29 30 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 24 27 28 
Serbia 20 28 28 
Croatia-Slavonia II‘5 12 II‘5 
Dalmatia 4°5 4 3°5 
Total 100 100 100 
Total production in 

1,000 tons 4,786 4,336 5,780 











Based on official sources. 


Distribution of coal mines by regions, 1934 

















: Bituminous Brown pe All 
Region coal coal Bignice coal mines 

Slovenia = 25 2 27 
Bosnia-Hercegovina I IO 2 13 
Serbia 10 13 19 42 
Croatia-Slavonia — r3 21 34. 
Dalmatia — 4 I 5 
Total II 65 45 121 














Based on official sources. 
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The three regions of Slovenia, Bosnia and Serbia are the most 

important producers of coal, each accounting for some 30 % of the 
output. Croatia follows a good way behind, while Dalmatia con- 
tributes only a small amount (Fig. 36). 
_ It will be seen that output in Slovenia suffered a relative decline 
between 1927 and 1938, while that in Serbia considerably increased, 
mainly owing to the opening up of new mines. Bituminous coal is 
produced only in Serbia and Bosnia, the former contributing 433,000 
tons in 1938 and the latter 63,000 tons. 

Slovenia. Although this region is believed to possess smaller 
reserves than Bosnia or Serbia, it has the largest output owing to 
rational exploitation and good transport facilities. Over four-fifths 
of the output is produced by the Trbovlje Coal Company (Trboveljska 
premogokopna druzba), whose works include the three most important 
mines: the Trbovlje itself, situated 28 miles east of Ljubljana, and 
8 miles west of Zidani Most; the Zagorje to its immediate west; and 
the Hrastnik to its immediate east. The coal-bearing beds worked 
at these three collieries are of Oligocene age, and occur in an elon- 
gated basin extending from north-west to south-east in hilly country 
on the northern side of the river Sava. The thickest coal seams occur 
in. the centre of the basin from Zagorje to Lasko, a distance of 
19 miles, where the main seam has an average thickness of 65 ft., 
reaching 130 ft. in places at Trbovlje. ‘The seams have been much 
disturbed by late Tertiary earth movements, and the beds are fre- 
quently tilted at a high angle, strongly folded and cut up by both 
normal and reversed faulting. It is an invariable rule that the best 
coals are found where the movements have been most intense. ‘The 
annual production of the Trbovlje-Zagorje-Hrasknik basin has long 
remained in the neighbourhood of a million tons, two-thirds of 
which came from the Trbovlje mine. 

The coal is used on the state railways, in the glass-works adjoining 
the Zagorje mine, in the chemical and glass-works at Hrastnik, and 
in other local industries. Less important basins are those of Celje, 
where Zabukovica (6 miles west of the town) is the chief mine; of 
Rajhenburg, 15 miles east of Zidani Most; and of Koéevje, 37 miles 
south of Ljubljana. The only important deposit of lignite occurs at 
Velenje, 12 miles north-west of Celje. The Zabukovica and Velenje 
mines are owned by the state. 

Bosnia—Hercegovina. ‘The known reserves of coal have been 
estimated at 750 million tons (600 million lignite, 150 million brown 
coal), and 4,800 million tons probable (3,500 million tons lignite, 
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1,300 million brown). ‘The coal, however, is scattered in about 
80 fields, few of which are of any size and many of them have the 
disadvantage of lying in difficult mountain country. | 

The Zenica-Sarajevo coalfield is the most important and covers 
some 310 sq. miles between Travnik and Sarajevo, mainly in hilly 
country to the east of the river Bosna. The coal is brown and of 
Oligocene age. The principal mines are at Zenica, Kakanj and Breza. 
Zenica (output 290,000 tons in 1935) is situated some 40 miles north- 
west of Sarajevo, and near the main railway line from Sarajevo to 
Brod; Kakanj (285,000 tons in 1935), 20 miles south-east of Zenica, is 
connected with the main line by a branch line about a mile long 
(Plate 39). The Breza colliery lies about 19 miles north-west of 
Sarajevo, and is connected by rail to Podlugovi station on the main 
line. ‘The coal provides the motive power for the railways and for 
numerous industries, e.g. the Zenica steel-works and the Usora sugar 
refinery near Doboj, but it has the disadvantage of containing a high 
percentage of foreign matter, up to 40 % in the Kakanj coal, which as 
regards heating power is the best. 

The Kreka coalfield ranks second in Bosnia. Though classed as 
lignite and having only a low calorific power (3,500), the coal is 
exceptional for Bosnia in the general absence of extraneous sub- 
stances. The field lies between Lukovac and Donja Tuzla, a distance 
of about 8 miles, and is conveniently situated near the railway line 
which runs along the Spreéa valley. ‘The main colliery is at Kreka 
(Plate 40), about a mile west of Donja Tuzla, and there is a smaller - 
colliery at Bukinje, 1} miles further west. ‘The coal is used for the 
state railways, for the extensive chemical works at Lukovac, based 
on the famous Donja Tuzla salt deposits, and for the wood distillation 
works at Teslic¢. 

Situated among the Majevica mountains, 12 miles to the north- 
east of Donja Tuzla, lies the Majevica coalfield (60,000 tons, 1935), 
which produces black coal, though actually it is of Eocene age and 
is properly classed as ‘glanz’ coal. Unfortunately the coal occurs 
in thin, almost vertical beds, while difficulty of transport further 
restricts output. 

The Mostar coalfield in Hercegovina (139,000 tons in 1934) is 
very conveniently situated on the main Sarajevo-Mostar-Dubrovnik 
railway, but the total area covered is not more than about 24 sq. miles. 

Other coalfields of some importance are the Una field in north- 
west Bosnia along the river of the same name, the most important 
mine being the Dobrljin which produces ‘glanz’ coal; the Banja 





Plate 39. The Kakanj colliery, Bosnia 


Brown coal is produced in large quantities from the Kakanj mine, which forms 
part of the Zenica-Sarajevo coalfield. 





Plate 40. The Kreka colliery near Donja Tuzla, Bosnia 


The brown coal of the Kreka mine is used for the state railways and for the chemical 
works at Lukovac (Plate 51). 





Plate 41. Oil refinery at Osijek 


The refinery on the river Drava was engaged in treating crude oil sent upstream 
from Roumania. 





Plate 42. The Fala dam, Slovenia 


This power station on the river Drava, near Maribor, supplied large quantities of 
power for electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industries at RuSe, as well as 
for public utilities in Maribor and the surrounding districts. 
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Luka brown-coal field and mine; the Ugljevik lignite field, situated 
in the highlands in the angle between the rivers Sava and Drina; and 
the Tesli¢ coalfield. 

Almost all the coal mines of Bosnia are owned by the state, 
the main exceptions being the Dobrljin, Kukavica, Tesli¢ and 
Majevica mines. 

Serbia. ‘The coal resources of Serbia lie mainly in the complex 
country between the rivers Morava and 'Timok, in the north-eastern 
corner of the province. Both black coal and brown coal are mined 
here in considerable quantities. 

The black coal occurs mainly in the Timok drainage area, roughly 
within a triangle between Rtanj, Zaje¢ar and Knjazevac. The most 
important mine, known as Rtanj, from the highland of that name, is 
connected by a light railway 3 miles long to the station of Boljevac 
on the Zajecar-Paracin narrow-gauge line. The coal, which occurs 
interbedded with Cretaceous limestones and sandstones, is of ‘glanz’ 
type, and the output was 120,000 tons in 1935. Other important 
mines in this area are the Sv. Sava (at Bogovina just north of 
Boljevac); the Dobra Sreéa situated near the village of Vina, 6 miles 
north-west of the town of KnjaZevac (output 55,000 tons in 1934); 
and Podvis, near 'Tresibaba, 3 miles south of Knjazevac (output 
50,000 tons in 1934); all being of Cretaceous age. The Srpski Balkan 
mine (output 36,000 tons in 1934), is situated 6 miles south of 
Zajecar, at the southern end of a coalfield of Liassic age which 
extends northwards for some 6 miles, but has a breadth of only 
650—2,300 ft. The coal is jet-black in colour, with a metallic lustre, 
but too brittle and crumbling to stand transport well. Owing to its 
relatively high heating power (7,500 calories), it is very suitable for 
making into briquettes. 

The brown-coal mines of north-east Serbia lie mainly in the 
drainage area of the Morava river, 12-22 miles to the north-east of 
-Cuprija. They lie near the villages of Senje, Stanjevac, Stubica, 
Zidilje and others; they are known collectively as the Senjski Rudnik 
group. ‘The coal is of Tertiary age, the chief mines being the Senje 
or Senjski Rudnik mine (output 206,000 tons in 1935); the Ravna 
Reka (176,000 tons, 1935); the ReSeva (115,000 tons), together with 
the Novo Stubica, Stubica and Sisevac-Vréi¢. Other important 
brown-coal mines are situated immediately north of Aleksinac on the 
Morava river, about 30 miles south-east of Cuprija and 20 miles 
north-west of Ni8 (103,000 tons in 1934). Lignite also occurs in the 
north-eastern region of Serbia, principally in a field immediately 
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south of the river Danube, where the two most important mines 
are those of Kostolac (115,000 tons in 1934) and Pozarevac (99,000 
tons). 

There are numerous other small coal basins with deposits of 
Tertiary age scattered throughout the valleys and polja of Serbia; 
few have more than local importance, apart from those of the Kosovo 
polje (Obilié mine) and the Ibar valley near RaSka. Practically all 
the Serbian coal mines are in private ownership, only the Senskz 
Rudnik mines being owned by the state. 

Croatia and Slavonia. ‘This region has a large number of mines, 
but the coal is mainly only lignite of rather poor quality. Moreover, 
exploitation is not rationalized since ownership is scattered among 
small proprietors who are financially unable to bear the expenses of 
modern methods. This is particularly unfortunate, since there is 
considerable industrial development and consequently a good 
demand for coal. 

There are four main coal-bearing areas; firstly, the Zagorje 
area, otherwise known as the IvanS¢ica-Kalnik ridge, which con- 
tains the most important deposits of brown coal and lignite in the 
region; the chief mines are the Mirna Radoboj near Krapina 
(105,000 tons in 1935) and the Ivanec. Secondly, the Drava- 
Medjumurje area with about 70 lignite mines, very few of which 
were working in 1939; thirdly, the Novi Sad district where the chief 
mine is the Vrdnik situated in the Fruska Gora (39,000 tons in 1934). 
Fourthly, the Brod-Pozega area in western Slavonia which is believed 
to contain considerable quantities of lignite, though production was 
very unsteady. 

Dalmatia. Important deposits lie within an area enclosed by the 
rivers Krka and Cetina. ‘The main coalfield lies about 20 miles north- 
east of Sibenik and to the west of Mt. Promina, where the chief mines 
are those of Siveri¢ (78,000 tons) and VeluSi¢ (44,000 tons), both 
producing brown coal. The field has the advantage of being on the 
railway leading inland from Split, but the beds have been affected 
by numerous dislocations, along which the coal assumes an earthy 
character. 

The small basin of Skradin, 6 miles north of Sibenik, produces 
similar coal (output 23,000 tons), while there is a small output from 
the Sinj basin. Lignites on the island of Pag have been worked 
from time to time. 
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OIL AND NATURAL GAS 


There appear to be considerable possibilities of oil and natural gas 
production in Jugoslavia, but very little of either was actually pro- 
duced before the outbreak of hostilities in 1941 (Fig. 36). 

The main deposits of oil and gas lie north of the river Sava in the 
Pannonian Basin. Oil, mineral wax and bitumen exude from folded 
upper Tertiary strata at many places along two more or less parallel 
lines: a northern line, marked by light petroleum and ozokerite, 
which follows the Mura and Drava rivers to the latter’s junction 
with the Danube, and a southern line, marked by gas and bitumen 
exudations, which lies on the northern side of the river Sava from 
the vicinity of Zagreb south-eastwards to Brod and even beyond. 

Previous to the German invasion, the only commercially exploited 
oilfields belonged to the northern deposits, and were situated at 
Selnica and Paklenica in the angle between the Mura and Drava 
rivers, not far from the chief Hungarian oilfield of Budafa-puszta. 
The output in 1938 was about 1,120 tons of crude oil, but since 1941 
new drilling is believed to have greatly increased production. 

.The southern trend-line has been mainly a gas-producing region. 
The most important gas discoveries in commercial quantities were 
at Gojilo, 14 miles east of Sisak on the Sava and 5 miles west of 
Kutina, and at Bujavica, about 20 miles south-east of Gojilo. The 
reserves of the former area have been stated to be about 3 billion 
cu. m. and of the latter about 2 billion cu. m. The gas is nearly pure 
methane. Actual output was about 44 million cu. m., the gas being 
used for various purposes, such as for an electric-power plant at 
Bujavica, for the lighting of railway carriages and for a small chemical 
factory producing pure carbon. There seems little doubt that pro- 
duction could be greatly increased if pipelines were increased. The 
only pipeline existing in 1939 linked the Gojilo field to Kutina. 
Since 1941, modern drilling outfits capable of reaching 9,840 ft. 
have been operating in this area, and it is understood that discoveries 
of oil on a commercial scale have been made at Gojilo. 

Oil shales are found in several regions of Jugoslavia, often 
accompanying highly bituminous lignite. ‘The chief areas are: 


(i) Central Serbia: in the Morava valley near Aleksinac and Ni. 
(11) North-western Serbia: in the Kolubara valley, near Valjevo. 
(111) Eastern Serbia: at Miranovac. 

(iv) Dalmatia: near Sinj. 
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There was no commercial exploitation, but the shales are rich and 
appear to offer considerable possibilities. 

Practically all of Jugoslavia’s oil supplies were imported, mainly 
from Roumania; the following table shows the imports in metric 


tons during 1938 and 1939: 





1938 1939 
Crude oil (‘artificial crude’) 128,200 139,400 
Gasoline 4,800 1,100 
Kerosine 9,400 2,500 
Lubricants 6,100 3,600 
Gas and fuel oils 4,400 13,200 
Total 152,900 159,800 

















Based on official sources. 


There were four oil refineries in 1938, as shown in the following 
table: 














Annual 
Location capacity Firm 
(in tons) 
Caprag, near Sisak, on the south side of | 120,000 | Fugoslavensko Shell 
the Sava (Croatia) 
Bosanski Brod, on south side of the 94,000 | Fugoslavenska Standard- 
Sava (Bosnia) Vacuum-Oil Co. d. d. 
Osijek, on south side of the Drava 34,000 ‘Tpoil’ 
(Slavonia) 
Dravograd, on the Drava near Austrian —- 
frontier (Slovenia) 








The consumption of oil in Jugoslavia was low, mainly owing to 
the small number of motor vehicles in the country (one per goo 
inhabitants) which in turn was largely due to the paucity of good 
roads. 

ELECTRICITY 


The total installed capacity was 600,000 kW., divided as follows as 
to sources of power: 


% 

Thermal 43 
Hydro-electric 23 
Mixed | 17 
Diesel 5 | 
100 


The potential water-power resources are estimated to range from 
2:25 million kW. (minimum flow), to 7 million kW. (maximum flow), 
and are mainly situated in the mountains of Slovenia, Dalmatia, 
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Croatia and Bosnia, where the rainfall is very heavy. The utilized 
capacity of the hydro-electric generating stations was 200,000 kW. 
The coal used for thermal stations was mainly home produced, 
though there was some import of hard coal, especially into Slovenia. 

The electricity output totalled 913 million kW. in 1937, and 
exceeded 1,000 million kW. by 1939. Nearly 90% of the output 


was consumed in industry. 


Generating stations with installed capacities of 5,000 kW. and upwards 





Installed 
Name Type | capacity Location Application of Power 
kW. 
Kraljevac Hydro | 70,000 | R. Cetina, Guba-| Electro-chemical and 
(Primorska) vica falls, near electro - metallurgical 
Zadvorje industries; public sup- 
ply to Split and vicinity 
Fala (Dravska)| Hydro | 35,500 | R. Drava, near | 80% electro - chemical 
| Maribor and _ electro-metallur- 
gical; remainder public 
utilities 
Belgrade | Coal- 30,000 | Belgrade Public and municipal 
fired supply; tramways 
_Manojlovac = Hydro | 17,600 | R. Krka, Poljane | Chemical industry 
(Primorska) | near Sibenik 
~ Jesenice Coal 10,600 | Jesenice Local iron-works 
| (Dravska) and 
hydro 
Zagreb Coal- 9,000 | Zagreb General supply 
| (Savska) |’ fired | 
Novi Sad | Coal 9,000 | R. Danube, — 
(Dunavska) and north-west of 
| | diesel | Belgrade 
| Jajce (Vrbaska)) Hydro | 8,000 | R. Vrbas Chemical industry 
| Trepéa Coal- | 7,000 | Treptéa (north- | Electrolytic zinc 
(Zetska) fired | west of Mitro- refinery 
| | vica) 
Skradin _ Hydro 5,100 | R.. Krka, near | Aluminium and chemi- 
(Primorska) | Sibenik cal industry; public 
| utilities 
Trifail | Coal- | 5,000 | Near Fala Electro - chemical and 
(Dravska) | fired | electro - metallurgical 
| | industries 
Jaruge | Hydro | 5,000 | R. Krka — 
(Primorska) 
Subotica Coal- 5,000 | Subotica Tramways and general 
(Dunavska) fired purposes 




















Based on official sources. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


The iron ore resources of Jugoslavia have been estimated at widely 
differing figures, but the official estimate of 300 million tons for the 
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two main groups of deposits gives some idea of the potentialities. 
Yet the amount mined was relatively small (607,000 tons in 1938; 
667,000 tons in 1939), and of this amount over half was exported, in 
spite of the fact that the country was importing large quantities of 
iron and steel goods in finished or semi-manufactured form. This 
state of affairs was not solely due to the youthful stage of economic 
development, but also to the absence of coking coal in the country, 
and to the expense of bringing coke or taking away the ore on the 
narrow-gauge railway lines which serve the iron mines. 

As a partial solution to the problem of suitable fuel, the Jugoslav 
government decided in 1938 to erect a large electric plant which 
would utilize the brown coal of Zenica and provide power for various 
electro-metallurgical processes. 


Main deposits of tron ore (Fig. 36) 

The two richest iron ore deposits are situated in Bosnia, and are 
generally known as the Ljubija and VareS deposits. The former 
belongs to the Sana group of deposits, which lie along the river of 
that name, and cover an extensive area round Prijedor. They extend 
at least as far southwards as Stari Majdan and Sanski Most, the 
latter situated on the river Sana, and stretch well into Croatia on 
the north-west, up the Zirovac tributary of the Sana. It is estimated 
that the Sana beds contain 250 million tons of ore. The VareS group 
of deposits lie about 22 miles north-north-west of Sarajevo and are 
estimated to contain about 50 million tons of ore. 

The Ljubija deposits. ‘The ore occurs in Carboniferous rocks and 
consists mainly of limonites and to a smaller extent of siderites. 
The average iron content of the former is 53 %, and of the latter 43 %. 

Exploitation was only begun in 1916 when the Austrians opened up 
the region by building a narrow-gauge railway linking the Adamusa 
Mountains, in which Ljubya is situated, with the town of Prijedor, 
some 12 miles by rail to the north (Plate 45). Previously, the lack of 
transport had prevented modern exploitation, but large slag-heaps at 
the foot of the mountains indicate the extent of the earlier workings, 
which are ascribed to the Middle Ages. Working is largely open-cast, 
and during the latter part of the war of 1914-18, about a thousand 
tons of ore were mined daily; the present capacity is estimated at 
2,000 tons daily, but in actual fact, output between 1918 and 1939 
did not exceed 333,000 tons annually (1928 peak), and was only 
120,000 tons in 1936, and 240,000 tons in 1937. 

The main factor restricting production has been the inadequacy 





Plate 43. A hydro-electric power station on the river Cetina 


This power station near OmiS supplied the electro-chemical industries at Dugirat, 
as well as the public utilities in Split and neighbourhood. 





Plate 44. A power station at Belgrade 


This coal-fired power station, with a capacity of 30,000 kW., supplied Belgrade and 
the neighbourhood with light and power. 





Plate 45. Iron ore bunkers at Ljubija, Bosnia 


The Ljubija deposits about 12 miles south of Prijedor, are, with those at Vares, the 
richest in Jugoslavia. 





Plate 46. Iron and steel works at Jesenice, Slovenia 


Situated in the Sava valley, in the extreme north-west of Jugoslavia, these works 
are among the largest of their kind in the country, but they are isolated and remote 
from supplies of iron ore and coal. 
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of transport. Although Prijedor lies on a standard-gauge railway 
line leading northwards to the Sava valley, there is less demand for 
Jugoslav ore in central Europe than there is in Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean, to which the mines are connected only by the Prijedor-Split 
line, of which a large portion (150 out of 232 miles) is narrow 
gauge. 

The Vares deposits. ‘The iron ore is mainly hematite, passing to 
siderite and limonite at lower levels, and occurs in a number of 
irregular lenses in the Triassic formation. The workings are mainly 
open-cast and are scattered over the hills around the little town of 
Vares. The workings are connected to the station of Podlugovi, on 
the main narrow-gauge Sarajevo-Brod line 16 miles to the south, 
by a light railway which follows the picturesque but tortuous valley 
of the Stavnja, by a circuitous course with many high gradients; the 
total climb up from Podlugovi is about 1,000 ft. 

Exploitation of these deposits dates back at least as early as the 
twelfth century, and the primitive furnaces and hammers, known 
collectively as majdant, were still actively working in the nineteenth 
century, when plough-shares, cooking utensils and other hardware 
goods from VareS were held in high repute in most of the bazaars of 
south-eastern Europe. The charcoal-smelted iron was sent as far as 
Asia Minor and Egypt, even though transport was largely by pack- 
horse. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia in 1878 led to the virtual 
abandonment of the iron industry until 1890, when following the 
construction of the light railway, a small blast-furnace was erected 
at Krapuli, close to VareS railway station and about 14 miles south 
of Vares town. A second furnace, erected in 1899, was believed to 
give the largest output ever obtained with charcoal as fuel (100 tons 
of pig-iron daily), utilizing the product of the magnificent beech and 
pine forests from the surrounding hills. These two blast-furnaces 
now use imported coke, and have greatly increased their output as 
a result of the increased demand of pig-iron by the Zenica steel-mills. 
The annual output of iron ore from the Vares district was about 
200,000 tons in 1937-8; the annual capacity of the Vare8 blast- 
furnaces is 60,000 tons; production was 44,000 tons in 1936, 40,000 
tons in 1937, and 50,000 tons in 1938. 

Up to 1936, the two mining companies of Ljubija and Vare8, both 
of which belonged to the state, produced about 90% of Jugoslavia’s 
output of iron ore. In that year, several other mines were opened 
or re-opened and eight mines were active in 1938-9. 
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Other iron ore deposits 


Croatia. 'The mines at BeSlinac were re-opened in 1936 for the 
exploitation of the Trgovo mountain deposits, which occur in the 
Palaeozoic formation and are a continuation of the Sana river 
deposits. BeSlinac is situated in the Zirovac valley, about 20 miles 
north-west of Prijedor. 

More important are the deposits of the 'Topusko district, west of 
the Glina tributary of the Kupa river, where the ores occur in the 
Triassic formation and are mined at Slavsko Polje-Topusko, and at 
Vojisnice. The former lies 22 miles north-west of Beslinac and 
about 44 miles north-west of Prijedor, and the latter about 12 miles 
west of ‘Topusko. The Slavsko Polje-Topusko workings are the 
third largest in Jugoslavia, but the annual output of ore was only 
about 10,000 tons. 

The fourth Croatian iron mine is situated at Baljevac in the 
Korenica district, near the Bosnian boundary about 50 miles south- 
west of Prijedor. Iron deposits were formerly worked on Samobor 
Mt., 13 miles west of Zagreb. 

Bosnia. Besides the state mines of Ljubija and VareS, there 
are two small, privately-owned mines, near Kosarac and Gradina 
respectively. The former, about 8 miles east of Prijedor, was newly 
opened in 1936; the Gradina mine is also near Prijedor. 

Slovenia. From time to time iron deposits have been worked in 
various districts along the Sava valley, e.g. at Radovljica, around — 
Celje and in south-eastern Slovenia. The workings were of some 
historic importance in aiding the establishment of a Slovenian iron 
industry, but the mines had ceased to be profitable before the war 
of 1914-18. 

Serbia. ‘There are numerous iron ore deposits, but none so far 
has had more than local importance with the possible exception 
of those of Majdanpek and Rudna Glava in north-east Serbia. 
The Majdanpek ores contain a good deal of copper, which renders 
smelting a matter of some difficulty, but they were mined somewhat 
extensively during the war of 1914-18 by the Austrians. ‘They occur 
in very difficult mountain country, and in spite of an aerial haulage 
system to Donji Milanovac on the Danube (11 miles distant), their 
inaccessibility hinders development. 

Other ores are known to occur in the Kopaonik Mountains, in the 
Vlasina valley near the Bulgarian border, 19 miles east of Leskovac, 
and elsewhere, but development is hindered by lack of transport. 
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Pig-iron production 

Prior to 1936, there were only three blast-furnaces at work, two 
situated at Vare8 (capacity about 60,000 tons of pig-iron), and one 
at Vranovina near Topusko in Croatia (capacity about 4,500 tons). 
In 1936, a small furnace was started at BeSlinac; at the end of 1940 
an important furnace with a capacity of 50,000 tons was started at 
Jesenice in the Sava valley, by the Kranjska Industryska druzba. 
On the eve of the war a small furnace was erected at Majdanpek to 
replace an old one which had been inactive for some time. Plans had 
been made to erect modern blast-furnaces at Caprag and Ljubija. 
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Fig. 37. ‘The output of iron ore, pig-iron and steel, 1929-38 
ee on Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, pp. 145—7 (Geneva, 
1939). 


The following table shows the production, imports and exports of 
pig-iron during 1936-39: 


Thousands of tons 











Year Production Imports | Exports 
1936 44 4 5°5 
1937 39 6 4°8 
1938 59 Il 6°7 
1939 78 16 77° 











Based on official sources. 


Steel production 


The output of steel rose steeply from go,o00 tons in 1934 to 
220,000 in 1938, and the capacity of the mills is believed to be con- 
siderably greater than that indicated by the output figures (Fig. 37). 
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Apart from the important Zenica steel-works in Bosnia, and the 
smaller Smederevo works in Serbia, all the steel is produced in 
Slovenia, which has no active iron mines. The three Slovenian 
centres are Jesenice, GuStanj-Ravno and Store. The Jesenice, owned 
by the Kranjska Industrijska drugba, has 5 Siemens-Martin furnaces 
(Plate 46); the GuStanj-Ravno mills, which are situated on the Meza 
tributary of the Drava, 30 miles west of Maribor, and are among the 
oldest in Europe, have two Siemens- Martin furnaces; the Store mills, 
about 4 miles east of Celje, have one Siemens-Martin furnace and a 
foundry which makes complicated castings. The rolling-mill capacity 
of these three Slovenian firms amounts to 200,000 tons of steel. 

The Bosnian steel mills are situated at Zenica and belong to the 
state. From 1937 onwards the mills were enlarged and modernized, 
largely with the aid of Krupp’s of Essen; a large new Siemens- 
Martin furnace was added to the original three, and the rolling-mill 
capacity was increased to 220,000 tons of iron and steel products 
annually. ‘The newly installed capacity was designed to cover all 
Jugoslavia’s requirements of raw steel, steel rails, etc. 


NoN-FERROUS METALS 


Jugoslavia is relatively rich in non-ferrous metals, particularly in 
copper, lead and bauxite. 


Copper 


In 1939, Jugoslavia ranked third among European producers 
of copper, following the U.S.S.R. and Germany, with an output of 
987,000 tons. 

There are numerous deposits in the highly complex mountains 
of Serbia, and a certain number in Bosnia and Croatia. ‘Those of 
Majdanpek in north-east Serbia were exploited in Roman times, 
during the Middle Ages and onwards from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, but as chalcopyrite is the dominant mineral and 
the copper content is low, the mines are more profitably worked for 
pyrites than for copper. Copper ore was mined at BeSlinac (Trgovo 
Mts.) in Croatia up to 1913, and at Sinjakovo, near Jajce in Bosnia, 
during the war of 1914-18. Nowadays the whole output of copper 
comes from the workings at Bor in north-east Serbia, 16 miles 
north-west of Zajecar (Fig. 36). 

The Bor mine, worked by the Compagnie Frangaise des Mines de 
Bor, is the largest single producer of copper in Europe. The ore 
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consists mainly of copper pyrites containing recoverable amounts of 
gold and silver, with sporadic occurrence of small amounts of galena 
and blende. Although situated at a height of 1,500 ft. above sea 
level, the mine has fairly satisfactory transport facilities, with a 
narrow-gauge railway 13 miles long leading to the Zajecar-Paradin 
line, which is also narrow-gauge. From Zajecar there is a standard- 
gauge line to the river port of Prahovo on the Danube, and from 
Para¢cin a standard-gauge line to Belgrade. The output of the mine 
rose from 16,000 tons of ore in 1919 to 493,000 tons in 1930 and 
987,000 tons in 1939. The company had its own smelter, with an 
annual capacity of 50,000 tons of blister copper. Almost the whole 
of the output was exported until 1938, when a refinery was started 
for the manufacture of electrolytic copper, whereupon the exports 
of blister copper and the imports of refined copper both dropped 
very considerably. The following table summarizes the position in 
regard to production, imports and exports: 


Thousands of tons 


























Output Exports Imports 
y , ; ’ 
om Copper Blister Electrolytic Blister Ce d 
ore copper copper copper ahcerconpe: 
1936 609 39°4 — 37°6 357 
1937 651 39°4 i B75 2°8 
1938 760 42 29 31°5 3:0 
1939 987 43 53 27°4 2°8 





Based on official sources. 


The further manufacture of copper was on a very small scale. A 
copper-rolling mill at Slovenska-Bistrica near Maribor produced 
copper plates and other copper products; a factory at Zagreb 
produced copper wire and electric cables. 


Lead and Zinc 


Jugoslavia rivals Germany as the leading European producer of 
lead ore with an output slightly greater than that of Germany; she 
ranks as third or fourth European producer of zinc. As the zinc is 
entirely a by-product of the lead mills, the two minerals may con- 
veniently be treated together. 

Lead and zinc ores are known to occur in many widely scattered 
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areas of Serbia, Slovenia and Bosnia. ‘The Slovene mines have 
long been famous, especially those of MeZica, 5 miles south-west 
of Prevalje, which were worked in the fifteenth century, and those of 
Litija in the Sava valley, 18 miles east of Ljubljana. Among the 
Bosnian deposits, those of Srebrenica were exploited by the Romans, 
probably for their silver (srebro means silver) by Saxon miners during 
the Middle Ages and by the Austrians during the war of 1914-18; 
those of Olovo, in the Krivaja valley, and Adamusa, near Prijedor 
were mined extensively in former times. 

There are numerous deposits both in northern and southern 
Serbia, especially at Krupanj, Kopaonik and Rudnik in the former 
region, and at 'Trep¢a, Zletovo, Novo Brdo and elsewhere in southern 
Serbia. 

Owing to the low prices obtainable for lead, only the most pro- 
ductive mines were worked in recent years, namely the Trepéa in 
Serbia which began production in 1930, and the Mezica and Litija 
in Slovenia, but arrangements were being made from 1938 onwards 
to open or re-open other mines. 

The Trepéa mines, which belong to an Anglo-American concern 
known as Selection Trust Ltd., lie at the southern end of the Kopaonik 
Mountains, about 4 miles north of Mitrovica. Production is now 
concentrated at a single mine, the Stantrg, which produced 610,000 
tons of lead and zinc ores in 1938 and about 700,000 tons in 1939 
(Plate 47). This amounts to about 80% of the total Jugoslav output. 
The average grade of ore contains 9% lead, 5% zinc and over 34 oz. 
of silver per ton. 

The crushed ore is sent a distance of 54 miles by aerial ropeway 
to Zvetan, where there is an up-to-date concentrating mill and a 
smelter (Plate 48). The mill produced 70% of! the country’s total 
output of lead and zinc concentrates, amounting to 65,000 tons of lead 
concentrates and 53,000 tons of zinc concentrates in 1938, which was 
not a peak year. Pyrites concentrates are also produced. The smelter 
has a capacity of 20,000 tons of metal. Until the Zvecan smelter 
started work in 1939, the concentrates were all exported, the lead 
and zinc via Thessaloniki to Belgtum, and the pyrites concentrates 
via Smederevo on the Danube. All sales were handled by the 
Anglo-American Metals Co. 

The Trepéa Mines Ltd., acquired the properties belonging to three 
other lead mining companies in 1939; the Kopaonik Mines Ltd., with 
properties near those of Trepca; the Novo Brdo Mines Ltd., also 
with properties east of the river Ibar, about half-way between 





Plate 47. The Stantrg lead and zinc mine 


The Stantrg mine, belonging to the Trepéa Mines Ltd., is situated at the southern 
end of the Kopaonik Mountains and is one of the most productive in Europe. 





Plate 48. The Zveéan works of the Trepéa Mines Ltd. 


Crushed lead and zinc ores produced at the Stantrg mine are sent to Zvecan for 
treatment in the concentrating mill and smelter. 





Plate 49. Engineering works at KruSevac 


Situated at the junction of railway lines running up the valleys of the Zapadna and 
Juzna Morava rivers, these works specialize in the manufacture of rolling stock. 





Plate 50. Cement factory at DraSkovi¢, near Solin 
‘The great cement works along the Dalmatian coast work mainly for the export market. 
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Prigtina and Vranje; and the Zletovo Mines Lid., with properties 
situated east of Kratovo near the Bulgarian frontier. 

The Vojetin mine in the Kopaonik Mts. was worked between 
1937 and 1938, the ore being sent to Zvecan for concentration. 
Concentrating mills were in process of erection to deal with the ore 
of the Zletovo and Novo Brdo mines, but work had not actually 
started at the time of the German invasion. The Trepcéa Mines Lid. 
had begun the erection of a smelter at Sabac on the river Sava in 
north Serbia; work was expected to begin in 1941. ‘There was also 
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Fig. 38. The output of copper ore, lead ore and zinc ore, 1929-38 


Based on Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, pp. 148, 150 
and 152 (Geneva, 1939). 


another privately owned smelter near Kraljevo, at the junction of the 
Ibar and Zapadna Morava rivers. 

The Mezica mines, situated in the Karavanke Mountains, just 
inside the Jugoslav frontier, send their ores to the concentrating mill 
at Zerjav close by. These were erected by an Austrian company, 
but were acquired after the war of 1914-18 by a British concern, 
the Central European Mines Ltd. ‘The smelter had a capacity of 
15,000 tons of metal. The Litija mine had only a small production 
of ores, but possessed a smelter, 

The further manufacture of lead and zinc was not on a large scale. 
There was a lead and zinc rolling-mill at Celje and a smelter, and 
zinc-plated sheets were produced by the Smederevo railway rolling- 
stock factory. A rolling-mill at Zagreb turned out lead sheets and 
cables, a factory at Belgrade produced lead pipes and cables; similar 
products were manufactured by plants at Subotica and Novi Sad 
(capacity 5,000 tons of metal), which originally used ores from the 
Klagenfurt and MeZica-Bleiburg area, but later had to rely on 
imported ores, and actual production was very small (about 1,500 
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tons of lead annually). About 90-99 % of the zinc exports and about 
60 % of the lead went to Belgium. The home consumption of lead 
was about 3,000 tons of metal. The following table summarizes the 
production of ores, concentrates and metals: 


Output of lead and zinc in thousands of tons 

















Ores Concentrates Metals 

Year 
Lead and iuesd Waa ven Fae 

zinc 
1929 113 16:0 1'o 10°2 4°9 
1935 743 ie a 94°3 75 3r3 
1936 731 82°1 80:6 5°8 4°2 
1937 812 89°9 vel 4'0 5°0 
1938 877 98-0 78-0 8-6 4°6 
1939 775 87:0 56:0 10°7 4°9 
1940 806 == — 33°0 6:3 

















Based on official sources. 


‘The exports were mainly in the form of concentrates, which totalled 
90,000 tons of lead concentrates in 1938, together with 5,600 tons of 
metal, while those of zinc concentrates totalled 60,000 tons together 
with 1,600 tons of metal. 


Pyrites 

About one-third of the output of pyrites came from the mines at 
Majdanpek and another third from the Trepca mines. The former 
produced almost the whole Jugoslav supply until the Trepéa lead 
and zinc mines began producing pyrites in 1935 as a by-product. 
The Compagnie Francaise des Mines de Bor began production in 1940 
as a by-product of their copper mine. The Trepéa product contains 
about 51 % sulphur and that of Majdanpek 42%. Important new 
deposits were discovered at Litija in 1939. 


Production and export of pyrites in thousands of tons 











Year Production Export* 
1929 59 58 
1936 80 69 
1937 134 125 
1938 150 132 
1939 128 74 











Based on official sources. 
* Export was mainly to Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
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Gold and Silver 


Although gold and silver deposits are found in widely scattered 
localities, the greater part of the output of both comes from the Bor 
copper mines, where they are produced as a by-product. The Trepéa 
lead and zinc ores also contain silver, which was recovered abroad 
until 1939, when the smelter at Zvecan began work. 

The production of gold in 1938 was 86,000 oz., that of silver 
2? million oz. 


Thousand tons 
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Fig. 39. ‘The output of bauxite, 1929-38 
Based on Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, p. 155 (Geneva, 
1939). 


Bauxite and Aluminium 


The total resources of bauxite in Jugoslavia have been estimated 
at 80-100 million tons. Exploitation began during the war of 1914-18 
when the Germans sought to replace their former French imports 
by other supplies. Production became important only after 1935, 
but it is still small in proportion to the resources (Fig. 39). 

The main deposits lie in a belt extending along the Adriatic coast, 
and the bulk of the output comes from 6 mines, as follows: 
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agi SUE e ee hinterland of Sibenik 

Drnis mine 

Viroka mine, near Sinj, hinterland of Split 

Sasenice at Obrovac, district of Benkovac 

Hercegovina: Knezpolje mine and Siroki Brijeg mine, west of 
Mostar. 


Dalmatia 


The annual output of bauxite reached a peak in 1926 with 132,000 
tons but dropped to 49,000 tons in 1928 and only began to increase 
considerably with the opening up of the Hercegovian deposits in 
1935. Output was 404,000 tons in 1938, which represented about 
one-fifth of the European production, with Jugoslavia coming fourth 
among European producers. Exports, which amounted to 379,000 
tons in 1938, went almost exclusively to Germany, who derived 
about 40 % of her supplies from this source. 


Aluminium Metal 


The only factory for the manufacture of aluminium was erected 
at Lozovac near Sibenik in 1939. Output amounted to 2,800 tons 
in 1940. The possibilities for the manufacture of aluminium in the 
country seem very favourable, as there is an abundance of potential 
hydro-electric power in the Dalmatian coastlands. 


Chrome 


Jugoslavia is the leading European producer of chrome but pro-_ 
duction was only about 5 % of the world’s total up to 1939. 

More than 95 % of the ore came from Serbia, mainly from the 
region round Skoplje, and especially from the Sar Planina. The 
chief company was the Allatint Mines Lid., a British concern owning 
concessions at OraSje, RaduSa and Gorance, the combined output 
of which varied from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of ore a year, or more 
than two-thirds of the annual Jugoslav output since 1929, when the 
mines were opened. ‘The concentrating plant is at RaduSa, 14 miles 
north-west of Skoplje, but the Orasje mine, 4 miles north-west of — 
Radu&a, produces twice as much ore. 

Next in importance is the Jezerina concession which belongs to 
the Rudarsko Preduzece ‘Hromaseo’ a.d. of Skoplje, and produced 
about 10,000 tons of ore annually. ‘The deposits of Strpce (UroSevac) 
and Musutiste (Suva Reka district) are situated in the Sar Planina 
between Prizren and UroSevac, and on account of the high altitude 
no mining is carried on during the winter months. Other deposits 
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in the districts. of Dyjakovica (Deva concession) and Orahovac 
(Hromovnik and Gorié concessions), near the Albanian frontier, 
produce about three to four thousand tons annually. 

Another company, the Jugo-Chrome A.G. was established in 1940 
by German capital to work concessions near Valandovo, north of 
Djevdjelija, near the Greek frontier, and near PreSevo on the Morava- 
Vardar watershed. In addition there are small mines, which have 
long been worked, at Dubo&tica in Bosnia, and near Ca¢ak on the 
Z. Morava, but output is very small. A deposit discovered in 1937 
in the Gradac Mts., north of RaSka seems promising, about 3,000 tons 
being produced in 1938. 

Up to 1939 the only manufacturing plant for ferro-chrome was 
at RuSe near Maribor, the output being only 1,000-1,800 tons per 
annum. In 1939 the manufacture of ferro-chrome was started by 
La Dalmatienne: Soc. Francaise des Forces Hydroélectriques de la 
Dalmatia (Seffhyed) at their Cernica works near Sibenik. The 
capacity is believed to be 6,000 tons of ferro-chrome annually. 

The total output of ore and concentrates amounted to 73,500 tons 
in 1939 and 72,400 tons in 1938. Exports were 23,300 tons in 1938 
and 18,300 tons in 1939. Germany was the best buyer in 1938, 
but Austria, Sweden, the U.S.A. and Czechoslovakia were equally 
important in earlier and more normal years. 


Antimony 


Jugoslavia has been the leading European producer of antimony 
since 1936, when her output exceeded that of Czechoslovakia. The 
demand for antimony, however, is not great and the antimony 
industry is not large. There are deposits of antimony in Serbia, 

Bosnia and Slovenia, but only those of Serbia are exploited. 

The two most important concerns were the Podrinje Consolidated 
Mines Lid., a British firm, and the Montania a.d., a German-Swiss 
firm. ‘The former owned mines near Krupanj, about 70 miles south- 
west of Belgrade. The highland area north of Krupanj, between the 
river Drina on the west and its tributary the Jadar on the east, is 
remarkably rich in antimony. The chief mine is located at Stolica, 
3 miles north of Krupanj, to which the ore is conveyed by ox-cart 
to be smelted. The plant has an annual capacity of at least 1,200 tons 
of regulus, i.e. antimony metal. Its output was conveyed to Sabac, 
on the river Sava, by motor lorry. 

The Montania a.d. was formed in 1937 to purchase antimony 
concessions in Jugoslavia for Germany. It acquired and worked 
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mines near Loznica, 14 miles north-west of Krupanj and erected 
a smelter to deal with them at Zajaca, with a capacity of 1,200 
tons of metal a year. Other concessions acquired were in the 
districts of Lisa and Ivanjica. The smelter at Lisa was recently 
modernized. 


Numbers employed in mining industries, 1938 


Coal 5,038 
Brown Coal 2I707 
Lignite 5,798 
Lead and Zinc 5,052 
Copper Pe 
Iron 2,453 
Bauxite 1,656 . 
Chrome 1,078 
Pyrites 654 
Magnesite 535 
Antimony 534 
Gasoline 376 
Manganese 161 
Natural Gas a7 


Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, pp. 196-7 
(Beograd, 1939). 


Mineral output by value, 1938 


Thousand dinars 


Coal 85,911 
Brown Coal 552,309 
Lignite 112,870 
Lead and Zinc 163,407 
Copper ore 123,009 
Iron ore 61,081 
Bauxite 535440 
Chrome ore 14,029 
Pyrites 20,023 
Magnesite 8,648 
Antimony ore 10,395 
Gasoline 1,288 
Manganese 2,042 
Natural Gas 3,414 


Source: ibid., pp. 196-7 


Magnesite 


Although large deposits of very pure mineral ore are known to 
exist, the magnesite industry is of recent development and only on 
a small scale. Production amounted to 25,000 tons of crude mag- 
nesite in 1934 and to 40,000 tons in 1937. ‘The deposits are mainly 
in north Serbia, near ViSegrad and UzZice, and in south Serbia, near 
Pristina and Veles. 
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Manganese 


The ore occurs in many districts, the only mines actually exploited 
are those at Cevljanovici, north-west of Sarajevo, and those of Stukovo 
and Jasnovo, about 22 miles south of Uzice. The Cevljanovii 
mine is connected by a narrow-gauge railway to the Brod-Sarajevo 
line at Semizovac, where a concentrating mill is situated, with a 
capacity of 12,000 tons of ore. ‘The ore from Stukovo and Jasnovo 
is transported by truck over poor roads to UzZice, and the poor 
transport limited the production to a few hundred tons. 

There is a small electro-metallurgical plant at Jajce for the manu- 
facture of ferro-manganese. 

‘The amount mined was small in comparison with the resources, 
output being 3,800 tons of ore in 1938, though this had risen to 
10,600 tons in 1940. 


General position of the mining industries 


The table on p. 198, showing the numbers employed in the 
different branches of mining in 1938, gives a rough indication of 
the relative importance of the various minerals, but this should be 
compared with the next table showing value of output. It should 
also be remembered that mining was greatly intensified between 1938 
and 1941. 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 
Locomotives, Rolling Stock and Machinery 


The capacity of the Jugoslav engineering industries is small and 
does not cover home requirements. There are, however, four or five 
large concerns which are equipped to turn out large quantities of 
complex metal work, such as railway coaches and wagons, all kinds 
of constructional materials for railways, bridges, etc., coal bunkers, 
boilers, steam and motor locomotives, agricultural machinery, etc. 
The three most important firms are Prva fFugoslavenska Tvornica 
Vagona, Strojeva 1 Mostova d.d., at Bosanski Brod; S.A.R.T.I.D.* 
at Smederevo, and the Osijecka Ljevaonica Zeljeza i tvornica Strojeva 
d.d. at Osijek. Somewhat smaller firms have works at KruSevac 
(Plate 49), Jesenice, at Smed. Palanka, and at Belgrade. ‘The Brod 
works are believed to be capable of manufacturing railway loco- 
motives, but the other locomotive works in the country are engaged 
only in repair work. The chief repair shops are at Maribor, Zagreb, 
Subotica, Kraljevo and Ni8 (Fig. 40). 

* Srpsko Akcionarsko Rudarsko Topionitko Industrijsko drustvo 
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Shipbuilding 


The shipbuilding and repairing industry in Jugoslavia is very 
small and almost entirely dependent on other countries for its 
supplies of raw materials and machinery. Before 1938 Jugoslavia 
had embarked on a fairly ambitious naval programme, but as her 
own building capacity was so limited, most of the vessels had to be 
ordered from other countries (see pp. 284-5). 

There were only three shipbuilding yards of any importance, 
namely at Split and Kraljevica on the Adriatic coast and at Smede- 
revo on the Danube (Fig. 40). That at Split was easily the largest and 
most active, but was only equipped to build ships up to 4,000 tons 
and to repair ships up to 20,000 tons. The yards at Smederevo could ~ 
build and repair barges and other river craft, and there were a few 
other small repair yards on the Danube. The naval dockyard at 
Tivat near Kotor (see p. 351) was not equipped to build vessels and 
could deal with only minor repairs. 


Aircraft 


The small aircraft industry was located mainly at Zemun and 
Rakovica near Belgrade (Fig. 40). The production of air-frames and 
engines was dependent upon foreign sources for supplies of main 
forgings and castings and for many components. 

Two factories at Rakovica made and repaired aero-engines, one 
factory at Zemun could repair engines, while aeroplane bodies were 
made and the finished product assembled at factories in the same 
localities. There was a state aero-technical factory at Mokro-Polje 
near Kraljevo. Aircraft instruments were made by three small firms; 
two at Belgrade and one at Zemun. 


Armaments 


There are two main state arsenals in the country—one at Kragu- 
jevac (see p. 500), the other at Sarajevo (see p. 511). ‘The former is 
a modern, well-laid out plant; the latter, though smaller, is reported 
to have a larger output. A considerable amount of private arms 
manufacture is in the hands of Vistad (Visegradska Industrya Ing. 
Stankovic a.d.) at ViSegrad, a branch of the Prva Fugoslavenska 
Tvornica Vagona, Strojeva i Mostova of Brod and Belgrade. In 1937 
the small arms factories at Cuprija and Gu&tanj-Ravno were re- 
moved to the new Jesenice works at Smederevska Palanka; another 
small arms factory was transferred from Kranj to Uzice, where some 
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Fig. 40. Manufacturing industries 
Based on official sources. 
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2,500 workers were employed on the production of rifles, machine- 
guns and ammunition. The VareS and Zenica foundries are the chief 
sources of raw materials for these factories. 


. QUARRIES AND DEPENDENT INDUSTRIES 
Quarries 


Stone quarries are mainly only of local significance, and the most 
important material quarried on a large scale is limestone, used in 
the manufacture of cement. Jugoslavia possesses an abundance of 
suitable material, but the production of cement is mainly in the hands 
of seven large concerns which own a capacity of about 1-6 million 
tons, which is much in excess of the recent demand. The cement 
works along the Dalmatian coast are among the largest and best 
equipped of their kind, and work almost entirely for the export 
market. The Wadransko Anonimno drustvo za Cement Portland, partly 
controlled by British interests, has the largest works in the country 
at Solin (capacity 400,000 tons per annum) and also produces a 
widely used artificial tile, known as ‘salonite’, made of asbestos and 
cement at its Vranjica factory, near Solin; it owns another tile factory 
at La&’ko, north of Zidani Most in Slovenia. The ‘Dalmatia’ dionicko 
drustvo za tvorenje cementa Portland, partly controlled by Italian 
interests, has cement works on the coast at Kastel-Sucurac, near 
Split (capacity 300,000 tons per annum), connected with the quarries 
by cable-railway, and runs its own electric control. The fadransko 
a.d. za Cement Portland has a plant at Sveti Kajo, west of Solin. 
Other important works are near OmiS (Dalmatia), at Beocin in 
Slavonia (in the Fruska Gora), at Podsused near Zagreb, at ‘T'rbovlje 
in Slovenia, and at Ralja south of Belgrade. 

Only about 40% of the capacity has been utilized since the 
depression, and the exports were much reduced, as shown in the 
following table: 

Thousands of tons 





Output of | Exports of 
Year Cement Cement 
1931 QI2 417 
1933 451 S57 
1938 712 197 

















The chief buyers are the countries of the Near East and of North 
Africa. 
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Brickworks 


The factory industry is mainly concentrated in the Vojvodina, | 
which possesses excellent materials for the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles. Some 160 of the 350 brickworks in the country are situated 
in this region, but only.a few are of any size; the most important 
had its headquarters at Velika Kikinda and employed about 2,500 
workers; others were situated at Petrovgrad (Veliki Beckerek), 
Pan¢evo and VrSac. Slovenia also has several large enterprises. 
During the depression only 35-45 % of the total capacity of some 
400-450 million pieces was utilized, and exports, which had been 
27,000 tons in 1925, practically ceased. 


Pottery 


The factory industry is small, the most important works being at 
Petrovac, Store near Celje and Novi Sad. The factory at Store 
produces chamotte bricks; the other two factories manufacture 
finer ceramics. Porcelain goods, such as insulating material, porcelain 
utensils for medicinal and household purposes were produced only 
at Novi Sad. In addition there is a widespread peasant industry, but 
there is a considerable import which amounted to 30,700 tons of 
goods in 1930 and 20,300 tons in 1938. 


Glass 


The glass industry held its own with difficulty in the face of 
foreign competition, especially from the old-established and well- 
organized Czech industry. As a result of the economic crisis, six of 
the eight glass factories were acquired by a single firm, the Sjedinjene 
tvornice stakla dionice, with headquarters at Zagreb, and factories at 
Straza near Rogatec, Hrastnik, Zagorje, Paracin, and Daruvar 
(Fig. 40). The large modern factory at Pancevo, founded in 1930 by 
French and Czech interests, makes plate-glass and several other glass 
products. 

The number of workers employed in the industry was 4,300 in 
1939; the joint capacity of the Zagreb firm was 33,500 tons of hollow 
glass and 2 million sq. m. of window-glass. 

The table on p. 203 shows that the exports of glass exceed the 
imports in tonnage, but are far below in value, owing to the fact that 
imports consist mainly of optical glass, photographic plates and other 
expensive specialized glassware. 
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Imports Exports 
Year i 
1,000 tons Million 1,000 tons Million 
2 dinars : dinars 
1924 73 136-2 — a 
1938 577, 42°3 491 2°5 




















Based on official sources. 


CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


‘The chemical industry in Jugoslavia is not large by European 
standards, but in two or three directions it has developed a large 
capacity, particularly in the manufacture of calcium carbide, of wood 
extracts (tannin), and of products resulting from the dry distillation 
of wood. ‘There was an important export of these commodities and 
their derivatives, but on the other hand, there were considerable 
imports of heavy chemicals, pharmaceutical products and rubber. 


Electro-chemical industry 


This is mainly located along the Adriatic coastlands and in the 
Slovene Alps, where a few powerful waterfalls have been utilized 
for power. ‘he most important commodities manufactured are 
calcium carbide, nitrogen in the form of synthetic ammonia, and its 
derivative calcium cyanide, used as a nitrogenous fertilizer. There 
were three factories producing calcium carbide; two belonging to 
Seffhyed (see p. 197) were situated respectively at Dugirat near OmiS 
and at Cernica near Sibenik, using falls from the Cetina and Krka 
rivers respectively; the third was situated at RuSe, west of Maribor. 
These three factories were also engaged in the manufacture of calctum 
cyanamide, while the works at Dugirat also manufactured synthetic 
nitrogen in the form of synthetic ammonia, used as a fertilizer. ‘The 
total capacity was about 170,000 tons of calcitum carbide annually, but 
actual production was much lower. Nearly 19,000 tons were exported 
in 1938. ‘The capacity for cyanamide production was 70,000 tons, 
the average production being little more than one-half of this 
amount; practically the whole production was exported, the amounts 
being 39,000 tons in 1938, and 43,000 tons in 1939. 


Dry distillation of wood 


The industry was dominated by two plants which had a joint 
selling agency. The larger, at Tesli¢, was reputedly the biggest of 
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its kind in Europe. It was controlled by the Fugoslavenska destilacya 
drva d.d., in which the Deutsche Gold-und Silberscheideanstalt had an 
interest, though it was largely financed by the First Croatian and two 
other banks. This factory used about 130,000 tons of wood per 
annum. A smaller plant at Belis¢e on the river Drava, to the west of 
Osijek, had about half the above capacity and was owned by S. H. 
Gutmann. 'The factories worked mainly for the export market, ethyl 
alcohol and acetates being the most important export items. 


Sodium and derivatives 


The state-owned salt mines at D. Tuzla (Bosnia) provide the 
basic material for the production of caustic soda and chlorine, the 
former mainly produced at Lukovac, to the west of D. Tuzla, and 
the latter at Jajce. ‘The Lukovac plant, which was founded in 1896 
and taken over by the Solvay Combine in 1905, also produces soda 
crystals and bicarbonate of soda (Plate 51). ‘The factory at Jajce makes 
both solid and liquid chlorine, chloride of lime, various chlorine 
derivatives and zinc chlorine. 

The joint output from the two factories averages 14,000 tons of 
caustic soda and 6,000 tons of soda crystals. The exports of caustic 
soda were 5,000 tons in 1938 and 7,500 tons in 1939. Most of the 
chlorine and its derivatives were absorbed by the home market. 


Sulphuric acid 


The seven factories producing this commodity have a joint 
capacity far in excess of their average annual output of 50,000 tons. 
The most important works are at Sabac, owned by the Zorka 
company, with a capacity of 30,000 tons; and at Hrastnik, capacity 
10,000 tons, also owned by Zorka. Other factories are situated at 
Subotica and KruSevac, while two are at Gaberje, a suburb of 
Celje. 

The pyrites used as raw material come from the mines of Majdan- 
pek and Trepéa. One-half of the sulphuric acid output is used in the 
manufacture of superphosphates by the same firms, and about 
30 % is used in the preparation of metal sulphates, chiefly copper 
sulphate. 


Soap and allied products 


The industry was developed after the war of 1914-18 and now 
covers the home market. The average consumption of factory-made 
soap is low as many peasant households make soap for their own 





Plate 51. Chemical works at Lukovac 


The Solvay factories at Lukovac, producing caustic soda and other chemicals, 
derive both their salt and their coal from the neighbourhood of Donja Tuzla 


(Plate 40). 





Plate 52. ‘Timber rafts on the river Una near Dobrljin 


The river Una, like the other southern tributaries of the Sava, taps mountainous 
regions which are heavily forested. ‘Timber is floated downstream to many saw- 
mills such as that at Dobrljin (Plate 53). 
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Matches 


The output of matches is a government monopoly and restricted 
to home requirements. There are five factories (at Osijek, Vrbovska, 
Dolac, Novi Vrbas, and RuSe) with an estimated annual capacity of 
300 million boxes, which is greatly in excess of local demand. 


"TIMBER INDUSTRIES 


Jugoslavia ranked sixth in Europe in the proportion of its forest- 
covered area, which was about 28 % of the total (see p. 131). Forest 
products usually headed the list of exports, representing one- 
third of the tonnage and one-fifth of the value of all exports in the 
decade 1929-39, while in the peak years of 1928-29 the tonnage was 
over 50 % of all exports. | 

The forest area is 7:8 million hectares (19:2 million acres), of 
which about 75 % is covered with hardwoods, 11 % with conifers, 
and about 14% with mixed forests. Part of the area classed as 
forest, however, is merely brushwood (about 14 %) while part is 
in coppice (about 24%). Only about 56 % is true ‘high forest’ 
(see p. 138). 

The Dravska banovina (Slovenia) has a very high percentage 
of area under forest, but Bosnia-Hercegovina (Vrbaska and parts of 
Drinska, Primorska and Zetska) ranks first in forest wealth among 
the provinces of Jugoslavia, with one-third (32%) of the total 
effective forest area of the whole country. Croatia-Slavonia (mainly 
Savska) also has important forests, and so have the eastern part of 
Montenegro and the western part of North Serbia. The coastal and 
karst regions have little except brushwood, while the Vojvodina 
lowlands (part of Dunavska) have no exploitable timber. South 
Serbia (Vardarska) suffered great deforestation in Turkish times, and 
the forests do not readily replace themselves owing to the relatively 
low rainfall and to depredations both by goats and humans. The 
timber industry is therefore most important in Bosnia, Slovenia and 
Croatia-Slavonia. 

Although some 75 % of the total forested area consists of hard- 
woods, yet about 75 % of the total annual cut consisted of softwoods. 
This was due partly to the greater density of the trees in the coni- 
ferous forests, partly to the more rapid growth of conifers, and 
partly to the greater demand for soft timber. The chief hardwoods 
are oak and beech. ‘The former is especially important in Slavonia 
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on account of its excellent quality and accessible position, though 
owing to over-cutting in this area, south and north Serbia now have 
a greater area under oak. Beech forests are widely distributed 
throughout the hills and mountains of medium elevation, and are 
especially important in eastern Bosnia and in Croatia (Fig. 33). 
Although there is a great variety of other deciduous trees, including 
lime, walnut, maple, hornbeam, elm, ash, poplar, etc., they are not of 
great commercial importance though they are used to some extent 
for veneers. 

Coniferous trees predominate in Slovenia (Fig. 34) and Bosnia, 
the pine of both provinces and the spruce of the former ‘province’ 
being well known. The cut in 1938, which was a fairly normal year, 
was estimated to be 22:6 million cu. m., made up of 5-8 million cu. m. 
(26%) of hardwood and 16-8 million cu. m. (74%) of softwood. 
The annual cut is believed to exceed the annual rate of growth in 
- most years, the latter being estimated at 19 million cu. m. in 1939, 
but only at 15-9 million cu. m. in 1938. Of the wood cut in 1938, 
12°8 cu. m. (57 %) was used as firewood, 7-9 million cu. m. (35 %) 
for industrial purposes, while 1-9 million cu. m. (8%) was waste. 
Although the cut of timber was large, the wood was mainly used in 
simple forms such as logs or sawn timber, and the more complex 
forms of the lumber industry were not greatly developed (see p. 145). 

Just before the outbreak of the present war, the Jugoslav timber 
industry employed some 120,000 workers, chiefly in saw-mills, but 
to some extent also in furniture factories, box- and match-making 
factories, pulping, tannin extracting, and distilling plants and the 
cellulose factory at Drvar. 


The saw-mill industry 


There were 3,266 saw-mills with a capacity of 7 million cu. m. 
annually, but of these 2,248 were driven by water power and many 
of the others were small. The distribution of the saw-mills is shown 
in the table on p. 208. 

About two-thirds of the mills are located in Slovenia, while 
Croatia-Slavonia has one-sixth, and the remainder are distributed 
among the other ‘provinces.’ About 70,000 h.p. is developed by the 
lumber mills, of which 24,600 is in Slovenia and 22,900 in Croatia- 
Slavonia. ‘The Slovenian mills mainly handle softwoods, while those 
of Croatia-Slavonia mainly handle hardwoods. There were about 
136 large saw-mills, most of which worked for export, while the 
smaller ones produced material for local needs. 
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Distribution of Saw-mills, 1938 








Type of saw-mill 
Banovina 

Water- | Water | Steam | Steam | Motor Total 

wheel | turbine | turbine | engine | engine 
Dravska 1,723 173 5 167 92 2,160 
Savska 148 49 II 178 123 509 
Drinska 98 14 12 59 5 188 
Moravska 151 14 2 II 185 
Zetska 50 4 _— 15 3 72 
Vrbaska 25 5 a 25 4. 59 
Vardarska 40 — — 4 — 43 
Dunavska 9 — — 19 10 38 
Primorska 4 I — a I 9 
Belgrade (prefecture) — — — 2 I 3 
Total 2,248 260 30 482 246 3,266 
































Based on official sources. 


The table on p. 209 shows the location and capacity of what are 
believed to be the most important saw-mills; reliable information 
as to output is not available. 

Tanning extracts are produced by many of the big timber firms, 
such as the Nasicka Tvornica Tanina 1 Paropila d.d., who have a 
tanning extract factory at Dyjurdjenovac near Na&ice, the S. H. 
Gutmann d.d., at Belisée; the Tvornica tanina Sisak d.d.; the Fugo- 
Tanin d.d., whose factory at Sevnica produces about 300 wagons 
annually; and the Tovarna Strojil drugba 2.0.2. at MajSperk. The 
sales of these five concerns are handled by the Tanin d.d. za promet 
proizvoda za strojenje ko%e, of Zagreb. ‘The exports of tanning 
materials were steady. 

In Croatia and Slovenia, the lumber companies were privately 
owned. The most important were the Nasicka Tvornica Tanina 1 
Paropila d.d. with headquarters at Zagreb and partially controlled 
by English and French interests; and the S. H. Gutmann d.d. ‘The 
larger saw-mill enterprises have their own forests, while the small 
enterprises obtain their wood from the state forests. 

In Bosnia the chief lumber companies were state-owned. ‘The 
state-owned Sipad company, with headquarters at Sarajevo, is one 
of the largest concerns of its kind in Europe (see p. 218). In 1937 
it absorbed the Durmitor company of Sarajevo, and the Krivaja 
company of Zavidovici. 


Wood-working industries 
Home requirements of matches (see p. 206), parquetry, furniture, 
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Location and capacity of chief Saw-mills 





BeliSée 





Capacity for sawn goods 





Location Company (ean 
Djurdjenovac 60,000 (also floorings 
" and cooperage) 
Karlovac 40,000 (also chemical 
treatment of wood 
and capacity for 1:8 
Nasiéka Tvornica Tanina 1 million telegraph 
Paropila d. d. (Zagreb) poles) 
Podgradci 50,000 
- Zavidovi¢i 45,000 
Begov Han 30,000 
Novoselec-Kriz 50,000 
Donja Lendava 12,000 


70,000 (3 plants with 
capacity for 30,000 
barrels and 30,000 





(Belisée sq. m. floorings re- 
spectively) 
Catinci Manufactures barges 
Dobrljin ¥ 30,000 
Drvar Sumsko Industriysko Podu- } | 240,000 
Ustiprata zece a.d.(Sipad) (Sarajevo) 
Zavidovici 24.0,000 


Brod na Sava 





‘ Slavonija’ d.d. za Industriju 
Drva (Zagreb and Slav. 
Brod) 


| 


in aaemteenen aeemiaee 





25-30,000 hardwoods 
(1-5 million sq. m. 
veneers and 150,000 
sq. m. floorings) 





Dragenica 20,000 (mainly oak) 
Banja Luka Bosansko d.d. za Iskorisét- 140,000 
vanje Drveta 1 Pogon Par- 
nth-Pilana (Banja Luka) 
Sarajevo Fela d.d. za Eksploataciju i | 40,000 
Eksportiranje Drva (Sara- 
jevo) 
Turbe (Travnik) : 
Kram (Han Pijesak) Ugar d.d. (Sarajevo) 150,000 
Vis : : 
: aie Varda d.d. (Sarajevo) ee 
Caprag 35,000 
een Drach d.d. (Zagreb) aeons 
Virovitica ‘Nthag’ d.d. za Industriju 7 70,000 sq. m. oak 
Trgovinu Drva (Zagreb) floorings 





boxes, plywood, etc., are amply covered, but there is little export of 
these commodities. 


Wood-chemical industries 


The large timber resources and the construction of several large 
hydro-electric stations favoured the development of chemical in- 
dustries based on wood. As home requirements are small, these 


industries work mainly for the export market. The production of 
G H (Jugoslavia—III) 14 
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tannins from oak, chestnut, and to a less extent, from juniper, was 
carried on in Slovenia and Croatia-Slavonia. The joint capacity of 
the factories totals 40,000—-50,000 tons annually, but the actual 
output was only 10,000—15,000 tons, as the demand from domestic 
tanneries was small and it was difficult to find export markets. Dry 
distillation of wood was carried on at two large factories situated 
respectively at 'Tesli¢é in Bosnia and Belis¢e in Croatia-Slavonia. 
They produced tar, creosote and light oils, acetone, acetic acid, 
formaldehyde, sodium and calcium acetates, methanol, methylated 
spirits, chloroform, etc. The bulk of the output was exported, 
mainly in the form of methyl alcohol and acetates. 


Wood-pulp, cellulose and paper 


There were eight wood-pulp factories with a joint capacity of 
20,000 tons annually; the actual output, however, was only half 
of this, but it was sufficient to cover domestic requirements. Of the 
three cellulose factories, the most important was at Drvar in Bosnia, 
which was erected to utilize the wood-waste of the Sipad company. 
It concentrated nearly three-quarters of the total Jugoslav cellulose 
capacity of 26,000 tons. As only unbleached cellulose was produced 
in the country, there was an import of some 20,000 tons of bleached 
cellulose, mainly from Austria, for use in the paper industry. Most 
of the paper factories are in the north-west of Jugoslavia, chiefly in 
and near Ljubljana and Zagreb, but little more than half the capacity 
of 42,000 tons annually was being utilized, while some 20,000 tons. 
of paper, chiefly newsprint, was imported every year. The Smith & 
Meynier paper-making company at SuSak produced specialized types 
of paper such as cigarette, filter and carbon paper, bank-note paper 
and similar specialized goods. 


"TEXTILES 


The textile industry developed rapidly in Jugoslavia after the war 
of 1914-18; the main causes of this development were the com- 
paratively small amount of capital needed, a high protective tariff 
and an ample home market. It has out-distanced many of the old- 
established industries and the combined textile and clothing indus- 
tries exceed even the timber industries in the number of workers. 
The rapid growth of the industry is partly indicated by the increase 
in the number of employees from 20,000 workers in 1926 to 61,400 
in 1938 and 65,700 in 1939. ‘The clothing industry employed an 
additional 36,000 workers in 1938. 
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The industry operates exclusively for the home market and has 
to meet the competition of hand-spun and hand-woven textiles 
produced by the peasants. Unlike most Jugoslav industries the 
factory textile industry depends on imports for about go % of its 
raw materials. 

Textile plants numbered 424 at the end of 1938, but many of these 
were small. In addition there were numerous ‘artisan’ shops, which 


totalled 16,949 in 1938. ‘The following table shows the distribution 
by industrial centres in 1938: 








Industrial : Artisan 

centre Factories shops 
Novi Sad 123 3,264. 
Zagreb 95 2,601 
Ljubljana 85 376 
Belgrade 67 3,793 
Sarajevo 17 1,102 
Skoplje 15 1,848 
Osijek 15 1,452 
Split 4 263 
Banja Luka 3 248 
Ni8 a 1,497 
Podgorica ——~ 368 
Dubrovnik — 137 

Total 424. 16,949 














The cotton industry is the most important branch of the textile 
industry and it made especially rapid strides; the number of spindles 
increased from 85,000 in 1921 to 113,000 in 1927, and the number | 
of looms increased from 3,200 in 1921 to 12,000 in 1936. The 
woollen industry came next in importance and showed an increase 
in spindles from 40,000 in 1925 to 81,000 in 1938, and an increase 
in looms from 800 in 1925 to 1,500 in 1938. ‘The hemp industry was 
also fairly important and there were minor industries of linen, jute 
and silk. Artificial silk was manufactured from imported yarns. 

The textile industry is not specialized in the English sense. Most 
of the larger mills produce both cotton and woollen cloth, and also 
often work with one or more of the other raw materials. 


Cotton industry 


Jugoslavia grows a small quantity of cotton in the Vardar region, 
but this amounted only to some 1,000 tons in 1938, and though 
cotton manufacturers were obliged to purchase the whole crop at 
prices far above world parity, it formed only a trifling portion of the 
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raw cotton consumed. Raw cotton imports average about 20,000 tons 
annually, while nearly half the annual consumption of 30,000 tons of 
cotton yarn is also imported. | 

There were some 74 weaving mills and 15 spinning mills in the 
country, but most of the output came from some six or seven large 
concerns, located chiefly in Slovenia, though the largest factory in 
the country was at Duga Resa in Croatia and there were one or two 
firms of considerable size in Serbia. The Dugaresa company had 
46,600 spindles and 1,300 looms. In Slovenia, two firms at Maribor 
(Ff. Hutter & Co., and E. Zelenka & Co.) had between them about 
46,500 spindles and 700 looms, the former company employing some 
1,500 workers and the latter 800. The Mautner company of Zagreb 
had a spinning works at Litija, with 32,000 spindles and 650 workers, 
and a weaving mill at Sv. Pavel near Prebold, with 540 looms and 
450 workers. The 77rzic company had 23,000 spindles, 650 looms 
and 1,100 workers at its factory at Trzi¢, north-west of Ljubljana in 
the Karavanke Mountains. 

In Serbia, the firm of Kosta Ic, with works at Belgrade, Leskovac, 
Karlovac and elsewhere, employed about 1,400 workers and was the 
largest in the region, but it was by no means restricted to cotton. 
Other cotton factories were situated at Kranj, at VaraZdin and at 
Zagreb. 


Woollen industry 


The factories engaged in the production of wool were mainly 
smaller and more scattered. Most of the factories were in Serbia 
and Croatia, especially in Belgrade, Leskovac, Paracin, Grdelica in 
the former ‘province’, and at Varazdin and Karlovac in the latter. 
Kranj was the seat of the fugoceska textile company which was also 
engaged in the weaving of artificial silk and cotton goods, and this 
overlapping was very common. 

In spite of the large number of sheep in Jugoslavia (see p. 112), 
only 4,000 tons of the average annual clip of 15,000 tons is available 
for the factories, the rest being retained by the growers for their 
home industry. Imports of raw wool averaged about 4,000 tons, 
while yarn purchases averaged 1,600 tons. 


Other textiles 


Hemp. Home-grown hemp provides the basis for a considerable 
industry which practically covers all domestic requirements. ‘The 
chief area of production is the Vojvodina where the hemp is retted by 
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47 concerns of some size. ‘The firms manufacturing hemp-cordage, 
bags, nets, etc., are more widely scattered. The largest factory, 
employing about 1,100 workers, is at OdZaci in the Vojvodina, 
but there are other important factories at Leskovac, Grosuplje 
near Ljubljana, Osijek, Karlovac, and Vukovar. 

Flax. ‘The output of the flax factories does not cover local needs, 
but there is also a well-developed peasant industry. Imports of yarn 
since 1935 have ranged between 450 and 660 tons. ‘The chief 
factories are at Osijek, Belgrade, Zemun, Jarse near Ljubljana and 

Paracin; some of these produce mixed cloth using flax with the 
addition of cotton, jute and even wool. 

jute. There are three important mills at Odzaci, Mladenovac and 
Belgrade with 2,500 spindles and a capacity of 3,000 tons of yarn. 

Sik. In spite of a long tradition behind it, the silk industry is not 
in a flourishing condition. Only 500 tons of cocoons were produced 
in 1939, and these were reeled in the three state factories at Novi 
Sad, Pancevo and Novi KneZevac. The single weaving-mill at Novi 
Sad had 40 looms in 1938. There was also a small peasant industry. 

Rayon. No artificial silk yarns were produced but many weaving 
mills had taken up the manufacture of artificial silk tissues, and over 
30 % of the needs of the home market were thereby covered. 


Clothing 


There was a considerable factory industry of knitwear and clothing. 
Sixty-eight factories, mainly small, produced knitted goods; thirty- 
four factories manufactured clothing. The very large and well- 
known Tivar clothing concern at Varazdin was rivalled by another 
at Belgrade. 
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_ These industries headed the list as regards capital invested and came 
fourth as regards the numbers employed. If the leather industry is 
included, the agricultural industries assume second place as regards 
personnel. With the exception of flour-milling, fruit-preserving and 
olive-oil pressing, few of these industries give rise to important 
exports; the sugar-refining, distilling, meat-packing, leather and 
tobacco factories work mainly for the home market. 


Flour-milling 


Of the 9,000 motor-driven mills, about 1,000 are run on an indus- 
trial basis, that is to say with supplies in store. Their joint capacity 
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was 1,800,000 tons of wheat or 1,300,000 tons of flour. Windmills 
are mainly used for grinding maize. About 70% of the industrial 
mills are situated in the Vojvodina, about 10 % in Croatia-Slavonia, 
and the rest scattered throughout the country, mainly in Slovenia 
and at Belgrade, Kragujevac, Sarajevo, and Skoplje. 

The flour-mills of the Vojvodina and Croatia-Slavonia have not 
run to full capacity since the early 1920’s. The chief mills, at such 
places as Novi Sad, Novi Betej, Vel. Kikinda, Panéevo, and Vel. 
Beckerek (Petrovgrad), were among the largest in the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire. Many were actually enlarged and additional mills 
were built after the war of 1914-18, in anticipation of increased 
demand, but owing to several factors this did not materialize. ‘The 
external markets, constituted mainly by parts of the former empire 
such as Austria and Czechoslovakia, increased their own milling 
capacity and tended to buy wheat instead of flour; the internal 
market proved unsatisfactory owing to the competition of new mills 
in Bosnia and Serbia, and to the small amount of home demand for 
the fine super-quality but rather expensive flour produced in the 
north. In consequence, the mills of the Vojvodina and Croatia- 
Slavonia were seldom working at more than half their capacity. 
Exports fell from 591,000 quintals of flour in 1924, to an average of 
55,000 quintals during the five years 1929-33; they touched the low 
figure of 23,000 quintals in 1934 and again in 1935, but then began 
to rise slightly, reaching 98,000 quintals in 1938. Austria was usually 
the chief purchaser, but Germany bought 72 % in 1938 and Austria — 
only 16 %. Exports of bran averaged 345,000 quintals during 1934-8. 


Fruit and vegetable-preserving 


The preparation (and export) of dried prunes far exceeds in 
importance the canning of fruit and vegetables. Factories at Kragu- 
jevac, Novi Sad, Zagreb, Petrovgrad (Vel. Betkerek), and Smarca- 
Kamenik covered the requirements of the home market in canned — 
vegetables, and a small export of canned tomatoes was developing, 
chiefly to England and Czechoslovakia, but the export of fruit and 
vegetables was small in comparison with the amount available. 


Olive-oil pressing 

About 10% of the total output of 5,000 tons of olive oil is available 
for export, and is mainly prepared in three large factories in Dal- 
matia, though there are very many small mills preparing the product 
for the local market. Exports of olive oil reached 930 tons in 1938. 





Plate 55. A plywood factory at SuSak 
This factory at SuSak illustrates the sporadic distribution of Jugoslav industry. 





Plate 56. The Crvenka sugar factory 


The factory at Crvenka is one of the largest in Jugoslavia and utilizes the sugar beet 
grown on the rich plain of the Vojvodina. 





Plate 57. Tobacco factory at Skoplje 


South Serbia grows ‘Turkish’ tobacco of excellent quality which is manufactured 
under state control. 





Plate 58. The industrial water-front of Belgrade 


The view, taken from Zemun, looks across the river Sava towards part of the busy 
commercial and industrial quarters of Belgrade. 
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Sugar industry 


The sugar industry has a capacity of about 150,000 tons of sugar a 
year, but owing to the impossibility of finding export markets during 
and after the great slump, and the low home consumption of 5-6 kg. 
‘per capita, the actual output was only about go,o0o0 tons per annum 
from 1935 onwards. Production was concentrated in nine factories, 
mainly in the north of the country, of which the most important were 
at Crvenka, Petrovgrad (Vel. Betkerek), Novi Vrbas, Cuprija, Osijek, 
_and the state factories at Branjinvrh in the Vojvodina and at Belgrade. 
The sugar factories also produced sugar-beet pulp, used as a cattle 
feed, and molasses; exports of pulp averaged 20,000 tons annually 
in the decade 1929-38. 


Tobacco 


There were eight factories manufacturing tobacco products, all 
under state control. The factories at Ljubljana, Ni8 and Sarajevo 
are the most important; those at Zagreb and Sinj manufacture only 
cigars; others are situated at Mostar, Travnik and Banja Luka. The 
total output of cigarettes in recent years averaged 4-5 million; that 
of cigars 50-60 million. Although South Serbia produced Turkish 
tobacco of excellent quality, it proved difficult to market the product 
abroad. 


Meat-preserving industry 


Although there were seventeen large factories capable of handling 
14 million pigs and half a million cattle annually, not more than 30% 
of this capacity was actually in use. The home market for meat was 
small, consumption being only 24 kg. (53 lb.) as against 60 kg. (132 lb.) 
in Great Britain; moreover, although Jugoslavia was able to find ready 
markets abroad for live cattle, it proved difficult to export preserved 
meat and meat-products, partly owing to world over-production 
and partly because of inferior quality either in the meat itself or in 
methods of preparation. Exports consisted mainly of lard and of 
cheap pork, either salted or unsalted, which formed the by-product. 
The meat-preserving factories were mainly in the north of the 
country at such places as Subotica, Novi Sad, VrSac in the Vojvodina; 
Belgrade and Kragujevac in Serbia; Ljubljana, Maribor and Vrhnika 
in Slovenia; Vukovar, Osijek, Brod, Petrinja, and Zagreb in 
Croatia-Slavonia. 
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Brewing and distilling 


Beverages. As in many other branches of industry based on 
agricultural produce, the factory capacity was far in excess of the 
demand, especially in the case of beer. Only about 15% of the total 
capacity of 14 million hl. was being used, and only about two-thirds 
of the 36 breweries were actually working. The internal consumption 
of beer was small, as the peasants made their own beverages, chiefly 
spirits from plums, grapes and other fruits, beza, from maize, and 
home-made wine; but any increase in purchasing power was reflected 
in an increase in the consumption of beer, so that a total consumption 
of some 700,000 hl. could be looked for (1927 level) instead of the 
200,000 hl. of the slump years of the early 1930’s. About one-third 
of the total capacity was in Serbia; Croatia and Slovenia each pos- 
sessed about a sixth; about a fifth was in Bosnia, entirely concentrated 
at a single brewery in Sarajevo, while the rest was mainly in the 
Vojvodina. 

Distilleries. ‘There were several large factories producing brandy, 
maraschino and other liqueurs. 

Alcohol. 'There were 44 factories using maize and wheat, and eight 
factories using sugar molasses. The joint output averaged 100,000 hl. 
annually. 

Vinegar. Sixty-five factories produced vinegar from alcohol or 
wine. Their joint capacity was 20,000 tons annually, but the average 
output was only 7,000 tons, which covered the home market. 


Other food industries 


Minor agricultural food industries included rice-milling, the 
preparation of alimentary pastes, the making of biscuits and con- 
fectionery, the grinding of red pepper, in all of which the require- 
ments of the home market were covered. ‘There was some export 
of the sheeps’ milk cheese known as Caccio Cavallo. 'The starch 
industry was carried on in eight factories, mainly in the Vojvodina, 
using maize, potatoes or wheat as raw materials. 


Leather industry 


Although Jugoslavia has a large number of livestock and a large 
production of tanning extracts, yet the leather industry, at least in 
its factory form, has not reached a high level of development. The 
chief reason is the lack of suitable hides, which is due mainly to the 
extensive export of the best of the livestock on the hoof, with the 
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result that only inferior hides are left in the country, while the strip- 
ping of the hides is often carried out in a primitive manner. Most 
of the hides used in the leather industry have to be imported, and 
in spite of a surplus of skins (sheep, lamb, goat and kid) there is no 
factory industry based on these, although the peasants use them 
extensively for the making of coats, waistcoats and hats. 

There are about 100 industrial and artisan establishments engaged 
in tanning, with a capacity of about 3 million hides amounting to 
30,000 tons of leather annually; in addition, much tanning is carried 
‘on by the peasants themselves. Slovenia has most of the large 
tanning works, Croatia-Slavonia coming second, although the 
largest tannery in the country is located at Zagreb. Serbia has a 
smaller tanning industry, which was of recent development and was 
not working to full capacity. 

The annual output of boots and shoes was between 7 and 8 million 
‘pairs, of which some three-quarters was produced at the Bat’a 
company’s works at Borovo, 20 miles south-east of Osijek. In 
addition, there were 75 other footwear factories which increasingly 
felt the competition of the cheap boots and shoes produced by the 
Bat’a concern and retailed in about 550 of its own shops in various 
parts of the country. Other important concerns were at Trzi¢, with 
a capacity of one million pairs per annum, at Ljubljana, at Breg 
15 miles south-east of Maribor, at Zagreb, Karlovac and Belgrade, 
but several went into liquidation in the late 1930’s. 

The internal market is restricted by the custom of wearing opanci, 
a form of sandal or mocassin made by hand either at home or by 
small craftsmen (see vol. II, p. 284). 


Rubber industry 


This industry was closely allied with the leather industry, in that 
rubber articles were produced by the boot and shoe factories, but 
the whole industry was of minor importance. 

The import of crude rubber was 4,500 tons in 1938 and was 
utilized in four factories, of which the Bat’a factory at Borovo was 
the most important, for the production of rubber shoes, soles and 
heels, sheets, tyres, rubber articles for medical and technical pur- 
poses, etc. In recent years Jugoslavia was practically self-sufficient 
in rubber goods, with the exception of motor tyres. 
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NOTE ON THE STATE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


The Jugoslav state inherited the control of certain industries, such 
as tobacco, salt and matches, which in fact are treated as state 
monopolies in most of the countries of Europe. All stages of the 
salt industry are run by the state, including mines near D. Tuzla 
(at Kreka and Simin Han) and brine-evaporating plants along the 
coast at Ulcinj, Ston and Pag, as well as the factory at Lukovac. 
Only the manufacture of tobacco is under state control and not its 
production. 

The state also took over the Bosnian forests which had formerly 
been under ‘Turkish and later Austrian state control (see p. 138), 
and the Belje estates, including the big sugar factory at Branjinvrh 
(in the Baranja) which had formerly belonged to the Austrian crown. 
Many of the railways (see p. 420) as well as two of the largest arma- 
ment factories (at Kragujevac and Sarajevo) were controlled by 
the state. 

All these activities may be looked upon as the normal economic 
practice followed in many other countries, but the state also runs 
two iron mines, which produce about 90% of the country’s total 
iron ore; nine brown coal mines, with an aggregate production of 
about one-third of the total output of the country, and four lignite 
mines producing about one-quarter of the total output. 

In 1918 it also took over the Dobrljin-Drvar forest enterprise, 
afterwards known as Sipad (Sumsko Industrijsko Preduzece a.d.). 
This was founded in 1893 by a Bavarian, Otto Steinbeis, who 
acquired part of the forest region of Klekovaéa in Bosnia. He built 
a saw-mill at Dobrljin and then expanded into huge forest areas in 
western Bosnia. A second saw-mill was built at Drvar, and a private 
quay at Sibenik. In 1900 the undertaking was converted into the 
Bosntsche-Forstindustrie A.G. Otto Steinbets, and became one of the 
greatest enterprises of its kind in Europe. After the war of 1914-18 
more forests and saw-mills were acquired over a wider area, and 
recently the cellulose factory at Drvar was bought from a Swiss firm. 
The forests owned by Sipad lie between 3,200 and 6,500 ft. above 
sea-level at altitudes unfavourable for agriculture. ‘The inhabitants 
formerly lived by stock-raising and were at the bare subsistence level. 
Most now find work with Sipad, which employs some 10,000 hands, 
and has built its own schools and technical colleges and has greatly 
improved social conditions. The central offices of Sipad are at 
Sarajevo, but there are many branch establishments which manage 
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the four main departments of the industry. The forest-management 
branches are at OStrelj, Plevlje and Olovo; they supervise the felling 
of half a million cu. m. of timber annually and are responsible for 
its transport by forest tracks, roads and rivers and by the 500 miles 
of privately owned railways. The railway-management branches at 
Drvar and Zavidovici are concerned with the preparation of time- 
tables and the maintenance of the rolling stock. Another department 
comprises the four saw-mills at Drvar, Dobrljin, Zavidovici and 
Ustiprata, with a collective capacity of 400,000 cu. m. of softwood, 
60,000 cu. m. of beech and 20,000 cu. m. of oak annually, and with 
ancillary plants for manufacturing boxes, barrels, etc. (see p. 207). 
A fourth department manages the warehouses at SuSak, Sibenik and 
Dubrovnik and the private quay at Sibenik, where the largest cargo 
vessels can be loaded. The cellulose plant at Drvar treated 80,000 
cu. m. of softwood annually, producing 18,000 cu. m. of unbleached 
sulphite cellulose. Sipad plays an important part in Jugoslav foreign 
trade and contributed some 25% of the total exports of sawn 
softwood. 

During the 1930’s the state began to engage in still further manu- 
facturing and trading activities; moreover, it began to bring pressure 
to bear on private companies in order to develop or safeguard certain 
manufactures considered of vital importance to the country. 

The most important of the new state ventures was in the domain 
of metallurgy. The private metallurgical concerns which Jugoslavia 
inherited from the Austro-Hungarian empire in 1918 were situated 
on the north-western margins of the new state, at Jesenice, Gustanj 
Ravno and Store. These were not only far removed from the 
chief iron mines at Ljubija and VareS, and also badly placed for 
distributing their manufactured goods throughout the country, but 
obviously were very vulnerable from a strategic point of view; the 
small metallurgical industry in Serbia at Smederevo was not much 
better placed. The state accordingly decided to develop the region 
in and around Zenica, where iron ore and lignite occur close together, 
and in 1938, the state-controlled Fugoslovenski Celik a.d. with head- 
quarters at Sarajevo was formed. ‘This concern controlled the coal 
mines of Zenica and Breza, the iron mines of Ljubija, and Vare3, 
and the blast-furnace at the latter place, but perhaps the most 
important result of state intervention was the enlargement and 
modernizing of the steel-works at Zenica, which were designed to 
cover all the country’s requirements. Further, a modern blast-furnace 
at Ljubija was projected. 
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The same two motives, of increasing national security and of 
lessening economic dependence, no doubt were at work in the induce- 
ments offered by the state to the Compagnie Francaise des Mines de 
Bor to erect a factory for the electrolytic refining of copper. The 
state was also largely instrumental in the transfer of the important 
Zorka chemical factories from Subotica to Sabac on the south side 
of the river Sava, and in 1939 the state Fugoslovenska Celuloza a.d. 
was formed for the erection of two new cellulose factories, and for 
the incorporation of the cellulose factory at Drvar operated by Sipad. 

The state participated too in the silk industry by means of three 
factories (at Novi Sad, Panéevo and Novi KneZevac), and it was 
decided in 1939 to increase the output of the refined sugar produced 
in the state factories from 28% to 43-45% of the country’s total; — 
it was believed that this would enable the state to influence the retail 
price of sugar. ‘The state also planned the establishment of an in- 
stitute for the production of veterinary vaccines and drugs, and 
by means of a privileged corporation, it proposed to erect modern 
installations for storing, sorting and drying agricultural produce. In 
the sphere of public utilities, the state took over the control of the 
radio stations in 1939, and intended to take an increasing part in 
the control of the supply of electricity. There was therefore clearly 
a definite drift, even though it was still somewhat tentative, towards 
the supplanting of private manufacturing and trading ventures by 
state corporations. 


CONDITIONS SINCE APRIL 1941 


The invasion of April 1941 and the consequent dismemberment of 
Jugoslavia brought to an end the economic unity which had been 
laboriously built up after 1918. The Axis powers, and Germany in 
particular, immediately began the penetration and exploitation of 
those aspects of industrial life in which they were most interested, 
such as mining, metallurgy, chemicals, cement, sugar and oilseeds. _ 
Even before the armed intervention of 1941, Germany had achieved 
a fair measure of economic penetration, first in the early 1930's 
through the Deutsches Verkehrsbiiro, and through seemingly normal 
commercial methods, and from 1930 onwards by obtaining virtual 
control of Austrian, Czechoslovak, French and Belgian interests in 
the country. 

‘The methods of penetration adopted after 1941 differed somewhat 
in the different parts of the dismembered country. In Serbia, the 
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state-owned enterprises automatically came under German control 
(see p. 227); other enterprises which had been owned by foreign 
firms were either bought out by Germany or were simply placed 
by the German Economic Controller (see p. 245) under the control 
of German commissioners. By obtaining control of the banks and 
the insurance companies, Germany was also able to gain control of 
many industrial undertakings. Finally, a number of entirely new 
German-sponsored companies were created. Similar actions were 
taken in the case of industrial enterprises in Slovenia which were 
_ directly incorporated into the Reich. 

The economic exploitation of Croatia was somewhat less direct 
(see pp. 245, 276). By decrees passed by the Paveli¢ government in 
May and July 1941, the Croat state obtained the right to all property 
belonging to ‘proscribed’ people, who were mainly Serbs and Jews, 
and also to most of the property owned by Allied nationals. In 
practice this mean German control, as the Paveli¢é government was 
completely dependent on Germany. In addition, Germany had 
important holdings in a considerable number of industrial and 
mining enterprises. ‘The Italian share in the industry of Croatia was 
small outside the parts of Dalmatia formally annexed (see p. 246), 
except in a few industries such as tinned sardines and cement, which 
had been controlled by Italy to a considerable extent before the 
outbreak of war. 

In the following notes the chief industries affected by Axis inter- 
vention are described in the order in which they have appeared in 
the general survey. 

Iron and Steel. In Croatia the main works belong to the state, but 
labour organization is in the hands of the Organization Todt. 

Copper. It has been estimated that the Bor mines (see p. 190) 
have supplied about 44% of the German copper requirements. The 
shares were bought from the Banque Miraband by various German 
concerns; the Hermann Géring Werke took about one-third of the 
shares. Labour is managed by the Organization Todt. 

Bauxite. 'The bauxite resources were largely controlled by German 
interests even before the war through the Gebr. Giulini of Ludwigs- 
hafen and their subsidiary Swiss companies. The most important 
bauxite producer in Croatia, the Kontinentalno bauksitno rudokopno 
1 industrijsko d.d. u Zagrebu, which operates mines near DrniS and 
Mostar (see p. 196), appears to be owned by the Hrvatska sveopcéa 
kreditna banka dionicarsko drustvo of Zagreb, in closest contact with 
the Hungarian General Credit Bank of Budapest, and by a German 
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and Swiss combine controlled by the state-owned Vereinigte Industrie 
Unternehmungen A.G. (Viag). 

Chrome. Most of the ore comes from those areas of Serbia that 
have been annexed by Bulgaria and Albania (see vol. 11, pp. 376-7). 
The original concessions were mainly British controlled, but they 
have been taken over by Krupp’s. 

Engineering. The large engineering works at Bosanski Brod (see 
Pp. 199) in the ‘independent state of Croatia’ became state-controlled, 
while the works at Osijek and the Titan works at Kamnik belong to 
the Kroatische Landesbank of Zagreb, and thus indirectly to the 
Dresdner Bank. 'The armaments, shipbuilding and rolling stock 
industries of Serbia are probably controlled by the Hermann Goring 
Werke. : | 

Cement. 'The works at Podsused near Zagreb now belong to the 
Croat Credit Bank and to the First Croat Savings Bank (see 
p. 266). 

Chemicals. 'The chemical industry in Croatia is mainly controlled 
by German firms; e.g. the Schicht-Lever works (see p. 205), and the 
Zorka works are now presumably under the Deutsche Jurgens Werke 
and the Hermann Goring Werke respectively. 

Timber. The timber industry has fallen into the hands of the 
Paveli¢ government, both by the acquisition of the former state- 
controlled Sipad concern (see p. 218) and by the expropriation of 
‘Jewish’ firms, e.g. S. H. Gutmann d.d. (see p. 208). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Up-to-date information on mining and industry in Jugoslavia is mainly scattered 
through periodical literature and in year-books, and has not yet been collected in 
compact form. 

(i) Mineral statistics are published in the official Annuaire statistique and in the 
annual volume, Mineral Industry (New York and London). Very detailed accounts 
of the mines already worked in 1921, with geological diagrams and sections, can 
be found in D. A. Wray, The Geology and Mineral Resources of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State (London, 1921). The reports issued by the Department of Overseas 
Trade frequently contained statistics of mineral output. Further information on 
mining is to be found in the publications which are chiefly concerned with the 
manufacturing industries. 

(ii) In addition to the annuals already mentioned, Compass ( Fugoslavien), vol. LXXIII 
(Wien, 1940) provides a wealth of material concerning the firms engaged in industry 
and their production, but it is difficult to extract information concerning industries 
as the volume is indexed by the names of firms and not by the commodities which 
they produce. 

(iii) An excellent historical account of the development of mining and industry is 
given in R. Aranitovic, Les Ressources et l Activité économique de la Yougoslavie 
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(Paris, 1930). Later information is available in Die Wirtschaft Fugoslaviens (Beo- 
grad, 1937). The following works also contain useful material: J. Lajatos, La 
Yougoslavie industrielle (Beograd, 1930); P. Vujevi¢, Royaume de Yougoslavie: 
Apercgu géographique et ethnographique (Beograd, 1930); and Fugoslavija na Tehnic- 
kom Polju 1919-1929 (Beograd, 1929). 

Statistics of occupations are given in the various census returns, and those of 
- employment in various industries and of unemployment in the Annuaire statistique. 

The 1: 750,000, Karta Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata 1 Slovenaca (Zagreb, 1924), 
though dated, gives interesting information about the location of industries after 
the war of 1914-18 (see vol. I, p. 294). 


Chapter VI 
COMMERCE 


General Economic Situation: Commercial Policy: Volume of Trade: Import 
Trade: Export Trade: Foreign Trade by Countries: Conditions since April 1941: 
Bibliographical Note 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The process of integrating the various economic systems which came 
within the newly-formed kingdom of the Southern Slavs in 1918 
proved to be a somewhat slow and difficult task, yet there can be no 
doubt that Jugoslavia made considerable economic progress in the 
period 1919-39. During the first few years, five major economic 
problems were tackled—the establishment of a currency system, the 
achievement of budgetary equilibrium, the organization of produc- 
tion and trade, the building of a banking system and the alleviation 
of the situation caused by the shortage of capital (see pp. 250-5). 
Although the two latter objects were never satisfactorily achieved, 
much general progress was made in the economic sphere. Improved 
road and rail communications helped the export trade, which 
became favourably balanced against imports in 1924. About the 
same time stability was achieved in the budgetary and currency — 
systems, whilst agricultural production tended to increase as the 
peasants settled down on their new holdings (see p. 129) and the 
depredations on crops and livestock brought about by the war years 
were gradually made good. After the virtual stabilization of the 
currency in 1925 (see p. 253), foreign capital was encouraged to — 
participate in Jugoslav industrial and commercial activity, and 
certain mining and manufacturing enterprises made marked head- 
way. A considerable growth of industry occurred during these 
years, but although extensive, it was mainly on the basis of small- 
scale producing units primarily established to satisfy local needs. 
Political instability probably slowed the rate of economic develop- 
ment prior to 1929, but in that year, the first of the royal dictator- 
ship, several long over-due measures were introduced. ‘They 
included the revision of the bankruptcy laws, unification of the 
taxation system and the establishment of the Privileged Agrarian 
Bank. For two years the latter accomplished much good work by 
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making credit available to agriculturists upon reasonable terms. 
Unfortunately, its activities were almost terminated as a result of 
the losses sustained during the economic depression which began 
to affect Jugoslavia in 1931. The Jugoslav economy was primarily 
disrupted by the fall in the world level of agricultural prices. The 
peasant reaction was to market more produce in order to secure 
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Fig. 41. Wholesale and retail price indices, 1926-38 


Based on Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of the Kingdom of Jugoslavia, 
No. 4, 1938, p. 50 (Belgrade, 1939). 

ile both price levels declined during the depression years, wholesale prices 
tended to fall to a greater extent than retail prices. 


sufficient cash for basic expenditure; the consequent glut of produce 
and the continuance of a low agricultural price-level impoverished 
the bulk of the peasant population, and thereby undermined the far 
from adequate credit structure of the economy. Meantime, the 
government endeavoured to direct the economic life of the country 
by exercising control over finance and trade. Conditions remained 
difficult for several years, and as a result of heavy taxation, high 
import tariffs and low wages, the general standard of living tended 
to fall, particularly among the peasants. 3 
In 1936, a record grain harvest, coinciding with a much improved 
foreign market, heralded a general economic recovery. The govern- 
ment pursued a successful foreign trade policy, and the year 1937 
G H (Jugoslavia—II1) 15 
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saw an exceptionally high volume of foreign trade. At the same time 
the financial situation improved considerably; the service of the 
national debt, which had been partially suspended during the years 
of the depression (see p. 260), was the subject of satisfactory negotia- 
tions with foreign bondholders, and the gradual liquidation of agri- 
cultural indebtedness under a scheme introduced in 1936 tended to 
better the general credit situation. Further industrial development— 
particularly in textile manufacturing—took place, and whilst the 
activity of the co-operative societies was limited, it undoubtedly 
assisted agricultural productivity. 

Nevertheless, in 1939, it was apparent that Jugoslavia’s most 
urgent need was for the provision of cheap capital to facilitate the 
full development of industry upon a modern basis, and to permit the 
attainment by co-operative methods of the maximum agricultural 
productivity possible under the existing system of land tenure. The 
old agricultural subsistence economy was fast being replaced by a 
dependence on a money economy, and the pressure of an expand- 
ing population necessitated both increased agricultural productive 
efficiency and an outlet into industrial occupations. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 


In 1930 Jugoslavia had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with 
all European countries with the exception of Bulgaria, Lithuania, 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. As the world economic depression began. 
to affect first one currency and then another, and to cause many 
departures from the gold standard, international payments became 
increasingly unsatisfactory. In consequence, Jugoslavia, in common 
with other European countries, commenced to introduce a series of. 
clearing agreements. In 1934 these existed with Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium and Italy, and by 1936 Germany, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Roumania, Poland, Brazil and Greece had been 
added to this list. Very soon Jugoslavia gained considerable credit 
balances in some of these clearing accounts, and particularly in the 
case of Germany, it proved to be beyond the means of ordinary 
trading to exhaust the Jugoslav claims. 'To this end the Jugoslav 
government decided in 1936 to adopt a policy of trade control, and 
the method which they chose was that of compulsorily acquiring all 
‘free-exchange’* received by exporters to countries which did not 


'* “Free-exchange’ is here used to denote gold or foreign currency freely ex- 
changeable for gold. 
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have clearing accounts with Jugoslavia, and then only releasing free- 
exchange to importers when the imports could not be acquired from 
countries with clearing accounts. A special list of commodities which 
came largely from non-clearing countries was drawn up, and these 
could not be imported without the special permission of a committee 
of the National Bank. This control had the effect of encouraging 
imports from Germany and other clearing countries at the expense 
of countries which still dealt on a free-exchange basis. 

Exports to non-clearing countries were encouraged in order to 
gain as much free-exchange as possible, and special agreements 
calculated to give Jugoslavia an export balance were made with the 
Netherlands, Denmark, France and Belgium (in the latter two cases 
the clearings were abolished). Copper and a few other commodities 
had to be paid for in free-exchange by all countries, but most other 
exports were controlled by two government institutions: Prizad 
(Privilegovano akcionarsko drustvo za silose) and the Institute for 
Promoting Foreign Trade. The main object of this control was the 
securing of the most favourable prices by exploiting all concessions, 
such as special quotas, granted to Jugoslavia by the importing 
countries. The export of timber was not officially controlled as it 
lay mainly in the hands of Sipad (Sumsko Industrijsko Preduzece a.d.) 
one of the biggest timber and pulp concerns in Europe—which 
was well able to take full advantage of any concessions. 

Prizad mainly controlled the export of wheat and plums. It was 
a state-owned limited company, founded in 1930; it had a legal 
monopoly of the export of wheat to fill quotas granted by importing 
countries, with the result that it was the sole exporter to clearing 
countries. Prizad bought and sold on its own account and succeeded 
in making considerable profits. As Germany was by far the most 
important importer of Jugoslav wheat, the price which Prizad was 
prepared to pay to producers was primarily governed by what 
Germany was prepared to pay to Prizad. 

The Institute for Promoting Foreign Trade was a department of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry which performed two main 
functions: it controlled the quality of certain agricultural exports, 
and distributed to registered exporters the import quotas granted by 
certain countries. It did not buy or sell on its own account, like 
Prizad, but it nevertheless exerted a considerable influence over the 
nature and direction of exports and thereby over internal prices too. 
The main commodities which it controlled were poultry, eggs, lard, 
pigs, and live and slaughtered cattle. It periodically fixed an 
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appropriate price for each commodity, and if excess prices were 
realized it kept the surplus in order to subsidize exports which did not 
attain the determined price and also certain special exports which were 
deemed nationally desirable but which were difficult to market, e.g. 
the export of eggs and poultry to the United Kingdom after the 
Ottawa Agreement of 1932. In this way the Institute prevented 
Jugoslav exporters from competing with one another to fill import 
quotas and from excessively cutting prices, and thereby it fulfilled 
the chief purpose for which it had been created. 

The main result of Jugoslav commercial policy was to increase 
trade between Germany and Jugoslavia; and, while this policy 
undoubtedly assisted recovery from the economic depression, it at 


the same time paved the way for a German penetration of the 
Jugoslav economy. 


VOLUME OF ‘TRADE 


Despite the presence of an appreciable rural subsistence economy 
based on peasant farming and domestic crafts, foreign trade was of 
vital importance in the Jugoslav national economy. Only a small 
measure of modern industrial development had been effected—and 
some of the industries such as the chemical and the cement relied 
upon exporting a considerable proportion of their output—so that 
in consequence Jugoslavia required to import some 75% of 
the national requirements of processed and manufactured goods. 
Forestry, agriculture and mining furnished the bulk of the export 
commodities, with the result that Jugoslav trade was characterized 
by the exchange of foodstuffs and raw materials for essential manu- 
factured imports such as textiles, machinery, metals and metal 
articles. 

Certain marked features of Jugoslav trade in recent years deserve 
special emphasis. Firstly, owing to the great amount of trade which 
was conducted as a result of annual bilateral agreements, it was 
noticeable that certain commodities figuring largely in the trade with 
a particular country in one year, might be entirely directed to, or 
obtained from, some other country in the next year. Another element 
which contributed to the production of considerable annual variations 
was the large percentage of agricultural products in Jugoslav exports 
which tended to make the harvest yield the prime factor in deter- 
mining the annual volume of trade. It is also interesting to note that 
Jugoslav trade was essentially with central European countries such 
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as Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and that the 
Balkan neighbours played a very minor rdle. 

Jugoslavia has some importance as a transit-trade country, mainly 
on account of the Danubian river traffic which links the central 
European states with the Balkan states and the Black Sea (see p. 460), 
but also because of the important Vardar valley route to Thessaloniki. 

By arrangement with the Greek government, Jugoslavia was 
accorded a Customs ‘Free Zone’ in the port of Thessaloniki 
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Fig. 42. The foreign trade of Jugoslavia, 1928-38 


Based on Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of the Kingdom of Fugoslavia, 
No. 4, 1938, p. 50 (Belgrade, 1939). 

Jugoslav imports and exports are usually almost equal in value, but the dominance 
of raw materials and foodstuffs among the exports and of manufactured goods 
among the imports results in the weight of exports being double that of imports. 


(Salonika), and goods could be moved freely between the port and 
the Jugoslav frontier without being subject to the Greek customs 
authorities. This proved to be an important asset, particularly 
for southern Serbia, and a substantial volume of traffic moved by 
this route. 


Balance of Trade 


Jugoslavia normally had a small excess of exports over imports. 
In 1938, the Jugoslav imports were valued at 4,975,342,000 D. 
and weighed 1,269,899 tons, while the value of exports stood at 
5,047,434,000 D. and the weight at 3,702,070 tons. This value- 
weight relationship between imports and exports indicates the 
higher value relative to bulk of the mainly manufactured imports as 
compared with the largely raw material exports of the country. The 
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foreign trade of Jugoslavia between the years 1928-38 is shown in 
Fig. 42. The annual export surplus in recent years, the severe 
reduction in trade during the depression period and the extent of 
subsequent recovery are all clearly apparent. 

In recent years the government resorted to various trade restric- 
tions in order to maintain a balance of imports and exports (see 
pp. 226-7). Once multilateral trade had ceased to be the common 
practice of all countries, the object of Jugoslav trade policy seems to 
have been to achieve on the one hand a series of bilateral trade 
balances with all countries with which clearing agreements existed, 
and on the other hand an export surplus to countries which still 
dealt in free-exchange, in order that there should be the where- 
withal to meet foreign financial commitments. 


Balance of Payments 

Jugoslavia relied mainly upon exports to pay for its import require- 
ments and for various financial obligations such as the service of 
foreign debt both national and commercial. 

Other credit items had been of considerable importance prior to 
the world economic depression, but this period had brought about 
the cessation of reparation payments, whilst emigrants’ remittances 
and shipping and tourist receipts had been drastically curtailed, and 
never subsequently achieved more than a partial recovery. 

No detailed statement as to the Jugoslav balance of payments has 
been available for several years, but the following is a statement of © 
the clearing balances on 15 April 1936: 








Source: 








Dinars 
Country Debit Credit 

Switzerland _ 16,162,700 — 
Czechoslovakia 214,635,300 — 
Italy — 149,394,400 
France 94,417,900 — 
Belgium 15,246,500 —- 
Germany — 470,146,600 
Bulgaria — 583,600 
Turkey — 3,075,800 
Roumania 9,663,200 a 
Poland 10,563,000 —. 
Brazil 14,310,500 ~— 
Greece — 43,577,600 

377,999,100 666,778,000 








Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Yugoslavia, 1936, p. 11 (London, 1936). 
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At the same time Jugoslavia had an adverse balance of trade with 
many non-clearing countries, particularly with the United Kingdom, 
India, Brazil, Argentina and the Netherlands. Thereafter, the newly 
instituted control of imports was used to limit imports from the 
free-exchange countries, while the export organizations endeavoured 
to increase exports to them. During the next few years, as far as 
possible, imports were drawn from those clearing countries against 
which Jugoslavia had a credit balance. 


IMPORT ‘TRADE 


The Jugoslav economy was dependent to a considerable degree upon 
imported products. These were mainly manufactured goods which 
the immature Jugoslav industries could not supply, fuels which were 
not included among the natural resources of the country, or agri- 
cultural products of which the native soil and climate did not permit 
production. 

The twenty-four products listed in the following table represented 
70% of the total imports by value in the year 1938. 


Chief Imports, 1938 











Value in Value in 
Commodity* millions Commodity millions 
of D. of D. 
Textiles : Fuels: 
Cotton yarns 338 Coke 112 
Raw cotton 264 Naphtha 85 
Woollen piece-goods 176 Coal 53 
Cotton piece-goods 168 Anthracite 10 
Raw wool 134 Gasoline 5 
Silk 109 Other industrial products : 
Woollen yarns - 105 Leather 137 
Other yarns 61 Dyes 66 
Machinery and Metalware : Pharmaceuticals 42 
Iron and iron articles 571 Printing-paper 39 
Machinery and instru- Agricultural products : 
ments 497 Rice (unhusked) 57 
Vehicles 251 Coffee 52 
Electrical equipment 181 Rice (husked) 10 














* For convenience the commodities have been placed in five main groups. 


‘Textiles and Textile Materials 


Cotton yarns were the most important item in this group. In 1938, 
Jugoslavia imported 13,972 tons, of which Italy supplied almost 
50%, Czechoslovakia 27%, and Austria, Greece and the United 
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Kingdom a little over 5% each. Raw cotton imports (21,635 tons) 
came mainly from the U.S.A., but India and Egypt were also 
suppliers of some importance. Of woollen piece-goods (1,167 
tons), Germany provided more than one-half, Czechoslovakia one- 
quarter, and the United Kingdom about one-tenth. By value, the 
import of cotton piece-goods was less important than the woollens, 
but by weight it came to 2,595 tons; Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Italy each supplied more than one-quarter by weight, but the 
Italian trade was mainly in the cheaper cloths, while the United 
Kingdom had a small but important share in the high quality fabrics. 
Raw wool (4,761 tons) came chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
Uruguay and Argentina. Imports of silk (2,363 tons) came from 
many European countries, but in the main from Italy and Germany, 
with Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland as minor suppliers. 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and Italy supplied the bulk of Jugo- 
slavia’s woollen yarn imports (1,515 tons), but Austria and the 
United Kingdom contributed about one-fifteenth each. Other yarns 
(artificial silk and linen), amounting to 5,850 tons, came mainly from 
Germany and Austria, but Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Italy and Hungary supplied appreciable amounts. 


Machinery and metalware 


Iron and iron articles (137,262 tons) were mainly supplied by 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Germany. Germany produced some 
55% of the import of machinery and instruments (24,160 tons) © 
while Czechoslovakia with 15%, the United Kingdom with 10% 
and Austria with 5%, were all of some importance. Vehicles 
(12,931 tons) came from most European industrial countries and 
the U.S.A., but Germany dominated the trade by supplying nearly 
60% of Jugoslav requirements. The import trade in electrical ” 
equipment (5,549 tons) was very similarly distributed, German 
preponderance being even greater than in the market for vehicles. 


Fuels 


Fuel imports were very necessary to Jugoslavia in 1938. Coke — 
(241,202 tons) came principally from Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
each of which supplied 40% by weight. Roumania supplied prac- 
tically all of the Jugoslav requirements of naphtha (135,195 tons). 
Three-quarters of the imported coal (204,934 tons) came from 
Germany, and small amounts from Poland and from Hungary. 
Likewise Germany supplied a similar proportion of anthracite 
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imports (29,125 tons), but the U.S.S.R. had a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to this trade amounting to almost 20%. Roumania also supplied 
go% of the imports of gasoline (4,749 tons). 


Other industrial products 


Imports of leather (8,751 tons) came from many countries, but 
Argentina, New Zealand, the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom were 
the principal suppliers. Dyes (928 tons) were very necessary for 
developing the Jugoslav textile industry, and whilst Germany 
supplied over 50% of the imports, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France and England all had some share in the trade. Pharma- 
ceuticals (120 tons) were also chiefly supplied by Germany to 
the extent of some 60%, but Switzerland provided about 17% and 
France about 124%. Jugoslavia had to import large quantities of 
printing-paper—14,483 tons in 1938—and Austria supplied almost 
two-thirds of this commodity and Germany most of the. remainder. 


Agricultural products 


Jugoslavia imported 18,967 tons of unhusked rice in 1938, and more 
than 99°5% of the import of coffee (7,159 tons), the most general 
national beverage. The Netherlands provided two-thirds of the 
Jugoslav husked rice (3,273 tons) and most of the remainder came 
from Italy. 


Export ‘TRADE 


In 1938, the Jugoslav export trade totalled 3,702,000 tons valued at 
5,047,433,000 D. Forestry, agriculture and mining provided prac- 
tically every exported product. The table on p. 234 gives the most 
important export commodities classified in the main groupings. 


Forestry products 


Constructional timber (805,829 tons) was the most important 
single export product and was sent in considerable quantities to 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, the United Kingdom, Argentina and 
Greece, whilst smaller amounts went to the Netherlands, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and France. Tanning materials (12,876 tons) 
were likewise widely distributed, but Germany took almost one- 
half of the total exports; Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Hungary 
were other important recipients. The United Kingdom bought some 
60% of Jugoslav wood manufactures (5,176 tons), while Italy, 
Germany and the Netherlands took much of the remainder. 
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Chief Exports, 1938* 




















Value in Value in 
Commodity millions Commodity millions 
of D. of D. 
Forestry products : Livestock products : 
Constructional timber 676 Fresh meat 237 
Tanning materials 51 Eggs 157 
Wood manufactures at Lard 95 
Crops: Poultry feathers sy 
Maize 481 Prepared meat 40 
Wheat 208 Lamb-skins 36 
Hemp 172 Hides 24 
Leaf tobacco 157 Minerals : 
Haricot beans 66 Copper, raw 406 
Hops 51 Lead concentrates 186 
Plums 47 Bauxite. 60 
Prunes (sun-dried) 28 Iron ore 57 
Prunes (artificall y-dried) 5 Cement 49 
Other cereals 5 Lead 27 
Livestock: Zinc concentrates 26 
Pigs 277 Pyrites 22 
Cattle 75 Chrome ore 15 
Horses oa Zinc ore 4 
Poultry 42 Lignite 3 
Sheep and goats 24 Brown coal 2 
Lead ore I 











* The thirty-eight products listed in this table represent over 80% of the total 
exports by value in 1938. 


Crops 

Maize (467,934 tons) constituted Jugoslavia’s most important 
grain export. Amounts exported to individual countries varied — 
greatly from year to year according to the harvest and to trading 
agreements, but in 1938 the United Kingdom took some 40% of — 
the total. By agreement, too, Germany took more than 99:5% of 
the wheat export (110,417 tons) in the same year. Hemp (20,041 
tons) was a valuable export mainly bought by Germany, but also 
purchased by most European countries among whom the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Sweden and Czechoslovakia were the most 
important. Czechoslovakia took three-fifths of Jugoslav tobacco 
exports (5,570 tons), whilst Greece and the United States each took 
over one-third of the haricot bean exports (27,330 tons). Half of the 
hop export (total 2,618 tons) also went to the U.S.A., while the 
United Kingdom took almost one-third. In central and south- 
eastern Europe a great deal of plum brandy is made; hence the 
importance of plums (22,352 tons) which were another notable 
commodity in this category; Germany received almost 80% of the 
total export in 1938 but Switzerland and Czechoslovakia were also 
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good customers, particularly in the preceding years. Sun-dried 
prunes (5,985 tons) went mainly to Poland, Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. Germany accounted for three-quarters of the artificially- 
dried prune exports (844 tons) and Italy took practically all of the 
remainder. Other cereals (3,196 tons) were not very important and 
went mainly to Australia. 


Livestock 


Pigs (259,986 tons) constituted a very important export from 
Jugoslavia. In 1938 Germany took some 60% of the total pig 
exports, but both Austria and Czechoslovakia, who had been much 
larger customers in previous years, still took almost 20% each. 
Several countries shared the Jugoslav cattle export (27,362 tons), 
the recipients in order of importance being Germany, Malta, Italy, 
Austria, Greece, Switzerland and Egypt. Horses (22,579 tons) 
were an almost equally important export, some 65% were taken by 
Germany, while Austria and Czechoslovakia shared nearly all of the 
remainder. Germany also took some two-thirds of the Jugoslav 
poultry exports (4,009 tons) and Italy about one-third. Sheep and 
goats (245,801 tons) were almost entirely exported to Greece. 


Investock products 

Germany took more than one-half of the Jugoslav exports of 
fresh meat (17,430 tons) in 1938, but notable quantities also went 
to the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Eggs (15,572 tons) were the next most important export 
in this category, and Germany, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and Italy were the chief customers. Lard (6,672 tons) was another 
important export, of which Germany took some 70%, and Czecho- 
slovakia nearly all the rest. Poultry feathers (1,251 tons) and prepared 
meat (2,652 tons) were also mainly exported to Germany. Exports of 
lamb-skins (1,361 tons) were fairly evenly divided between Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Hungary and Poland, whilst Hungary and the 
Netherlands were the most important purchasers of hides (1,107 tons). 


Minerals 

Raw copper (31,523 tons) constituted Jugoslavia’s most important 
mineral export in 1938. The U.S.A. and Belgium were the principal 
purchasers, each taking about 35% of the total export whilst 
Germany received nearly 20%. Belgium (70%) and France (20%) 
were the chief importers of Jugoslav lead concentrates (89,513 tons), 
whilst Germany took the whole export of bauxite, amounting to 
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379,742 tons in 1938. Exports of iron ore (374,210 tons) were shared 

by Hungary, Roumania and Czechoslovakia. Jugoslav cement 
(197,252 tons) had a very wide distribution throughout the Mediter- 
ranean lands, the Middle East, Africa and South and Central America 
—the most important customers were Egypt, Algeria, Argentina, 
India, Irak, Germany, Turkey, Malta, Venezuela, Italy and French 
Morocco. Lead (5,639 tons) was mainly exported to Hungary with 
lesser amounts also to Austria. Zinc concentrates (60,316 tons) were 
virtually all exported to Belgium, whilst Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
took most of the exports of pyrites (132,939 tons). Although Germany 
received the bulk of chrome ore exports (23,310 tons) in 1938, some 
other countries which had previously been major importers, such as 
the U.S.A., Finland, Sweden and Austria, retained a share in the 
trade. Belgium took the whole export of zinc ore (10,398 tons). 
There were small fuel exports, consisting of lignite (42,715 tons) 
mainly to Italy, and brown coal (10,785 tons) shared by Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. Austria also took the majority of the small 
export of lead ore (898 tons). 


FOREIGN ‘TRADE BY COUNTRIES 


The following table shows the value of Jugoslav imports and exports | 
by countries in 1937 and 1938: 


Value in thousand dinars 
































Imports Exports 
Country 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
Germany 1,694,470 | 1,618,065 | 1,361,293 | 1,813,864 
Czechoslovakia 580,207 530,031 493,030 398,361 
United Kingdom 409,141 431,326 464,620 485,133 
Italy — 429,834 | 444,700 | 587,067 | 324,297 
Austria 538,426 | 342,357 | 848,039 | 305,704 
U.S.A. 212,231 299,415 290,919 255,860 
Hungary 140,839 | 189,425 | 222,936 | 215,377 
Belgium 84,491 47,225 518,801 336,843 
France 90,855 141,798 | 339,337 75,005 
Greece 84,955 66,200 190,807 130,250 
Switzerland 92,813 95,971 111,895 83,741 
Netherlands 69,740 60,507 142,771 108,788 
Roumania 91,573 | 105,905 41,705 51,603 
Argentina 74,921 92,097 54,396 45,859 
Poland 54,736 37,885 33,088 75125 
Others 484,540 | 474,429 | 571,699 | 341,623 
Total for all countries 53233,772 | 4,975,342 | 6,272,403 | 5,047,433 








Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, pp. 252-3 (Beograd, 


1939). 
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Trade with Germany 


In 1938, Germany was the largest supplier of Jugoslav imports 
and the largest importer of Jugoslav goods. Imports from Germany 
represented 32°52% of the total Jugoslav import trade by value. 
Jugoslav exports to Germany represented 35-94% of the total export 
trade by value. 

Imports from Germany covered a wide range of commodities, 
particularly in the textile, metal and machinery categories. The more 
important articles are given in the following table: 


Imports from Germany, 1938 








: Value in Value in 
Ecrnactny million D. million D. 

Machinery and _ instru- Coal 41 

ments 242 Silks 32 
Iron and iron goods 204 Woollen yarns 31 
Vehicles and rolling stock 170 Pharmaceuticals 29 
Electrical equipment 99 Cotton yarns 21 
Woollen piece-goods 90 Other yarns 12 
Coke 52 Printing paper 11 
Cotton piece-goods 47 Leather 9 
Dyestuffs 43 Anthracite 8 

















Source: ibid., pp. 2771-2 


Agricultural products provided the most important items of the 
Jugoslav exports to Germany. The chief commodities were: 


Exports to Germany, 1938 





: Value in . Value in 
Commodity million D. Commodity million D. 

Pigs 211 Tanning materials 24 
Wheat 208 Prepared meat 19 
Constructional timber P| Chrome ore 9 
Fresh meat 136 Prunes (sun-dried) 8 
Copper 85 Lamb-skins 8 
Maize 83 ~ Prunes (artificially dried) 4 
Hemp 79 Lead concentrates 4 
Lard Dh Wood manufactures 8 
Eggs ox Beans 3 
Bauxite 61 Cement 3 
Poultry feathers 56 Pyrites 3 
Horses 39 Other hides I 
Cattle 37 Brown coal I 

_ Plums a5 Iron ore I 
Poultry 29 











Source: ibid., pp. 271-2 
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After the introduction of the clearing system, Germany made an 
intensive study of the Jugoslav market and in 1938 catered for nearly 


all import requirements. A network of well organized distribution 


centres gave considerable aid to German trade, and as regards many 
types of machinery and iron products, electrical equipment, vehicles 
and pedal cycles, German goods were rapidly achieving a monopo- 
listic position. 


Trade with Czechoslovakia 


In 1938 Czechoslovakia ranked second as supplier of Jugoslav 
imports—Czechoslovak goods representing 10°65°% of the total 
Jugoslav import trade by value. In the same year Czechoslovakia 
_ stood third as receiver of Jugoslav exports—this trade representing 


7°89 % of the Jugoslav export trade by value. In the value of imports — 


and exports combined, Czechoslovakia ranked second. 
The principal imports from and exports to Czechoslovakia are 
given in the following tables: 


Imports from Czechoslovakia, 1938 


























: Value in Value in 
oes million D. oid million D. 

Iron and iron goods go Vehicles 15 
Cotton yarns 79 Other yarns 3 
Cotton piece-goods 50 Electrical machinery | 
Machinery and _ instru- Dyes 4 

ments 44 Silks 2 
Woollen piece-goods 4I Coal I 
Coke 36 =.| Printing-paper I 
Woollen yarns: 29 

Source: ibid., p. 276 
Exports to Czechoslovakia, 1938 
Commodit Value in Commodity Value in 
y million D. million D. 

Hops 99 Fresh meat II 
Hemp _— 79 Lamb-skins 10 
Maize 46 . Other hides 9 
Prepared meat 23 Wood manufactures 8 
Leaf tobacco 14 Lard 6 
Pyrites 13 Plums 3 
Iron ore 13 Prunes (sun-dried) 3 
Pigs 13 Prunes (artificially dried) 2 

















Source: ibid., pp. 275-6 


ak 
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Trade with the United Kingdom 


In 1938 the United Kingdom stood fourth as supplier of Jugoslav 
imports and accounted for 8-67% of the total Jugoslav import trade 
by value. As a receiver of Jugoslav exports, the United Kingdom 
ranked second, accounting for 9:61% by value. In value of 
imports and exports combined, the United Kingdom was third in 
importance. 


Imports from the United Kingdom, 1938 





















































. Value in : Value in 
Comment million D. Cae) million D. 
Machinery and _ instru- Other yarns 5 
ments 103 Electrical machinery 4 
Raw wool 50 Vehicles 3 
Cotton yarns 32 Printing-paper 3 
Cotton piece-goods 25 Dyes 2 
Woollen piece-goods 23 Raw cotton Za 
Coke 10 Coal I 
Leather 9 Silk I 
Woollen yarns 7, 
Source: ibid., p. 269 
Exports to the United Kingdom, 1938 
. Value in . Value in 
Commodity illon D, Commodity lion D: 
. Maize 202 Wood manufactures 20 
Constructional timber gI Hops 16 
Fresh meat ag Prepared meat | 
Eggs 32 Tanning materials 2 
Hemp ; 29 Cow hides 2 
Source: zbid., pp. 268—69 
Trade with Italy 


In 1938 Italy ranked third as supplier of imports to Jugoslavia, 
and these represented 8-94 % of the Jugoslav.import trade by value. 
As fifth most important market for Jugoslav exports, Italy received 
6-42% of the total export trade by value. In value of imports and 
exports combined Italy came fourth. 
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Imports from Italy, 1938 


Commodity 


Cotton yarns 

Rice (unhusked) 
Silk 

Cotton piece-goods 
Woollen yarns 
Woollen piece-goods 
Vehicles 





Value in 











Commodity 


Constructional timber 
Fresh meat 

Cattle 

Eggs 

Poultry 

Haricot beans 
Pig-lead 





million D. 


Commodity 





Other yarns 

Machinery and _ instru- 
ments 

Electrical machinery 


Dyes 
Rice (husked) 


Source: tbid., p. 270 


Exports to 
Value in 


168 
15 
15 
13 
13 

6 
4 








Trade with Austna 


million D. 


Italy, 1938 





Commodity 


Lignite 

Maize 

Wood manufactures 
Cement 

Lamb-skins ' 
Prunes (artificially dried) 
Pigs 











Value in | 
million D. 


“I 


WWAwN 


Value in 
million D. 


HMR NNW WW 








Source: ibid., pp. 269-70 


In 1938 Austria ranked fifth as supplier of Jugoslav imports and 


accounted for 6:88 % of the Jugoslav import trade by value. 


In the 


same year Austria stood sixth as receiver of Jugoslav exports, a trade 
which represented 6:06 % of the Jugoslav exports by value. In value 
of imports and exports combined, Austria ranked fifth. 


Imports from Austria, 1938 





Commodity 


Cotton yarns 

Printing-paper 

Machinery and instru- 
ments 

Electrical machinery 

Other yarns 

Raw wool 

Vehicles 





Value in 
million D. 


25 
24 


23 
23 
12 
10 


9 











Woollen yarns 
Cotton piece-goods 
Silk 

Woollen piece-goods 
Leather 

Dyes 

Coffee 


Source: zbid., p. 2'73 








Value in 


million D. 
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Exports to Austria, 1938 











: Value in . Value in 
Commodity PallonlD, ——— million D, 
Prigs 86 Wood manufactures 6 
Maize 63 Other cereals 3 
Hemp 17 Lead concentrates 3 
Horses 15 Tanning materials 2 
Fresh meat 12 Eggs 2 
Cattle 9 Lead ore I 
Lead 6 Chrome ore I 











Source: zbid., p. 273 


Trade with U.S.A. 

In 1938 the U.S.A. came sixth as supplier of Jugoslav imports 
and took up some 6:02% of the Jugoslav import trade by value. In 
return Jugoslavia exported 5:07% of its total exports by value to the 
U.S.A., which ranked as seventh most important customer. In 
value of imports and exports combined, the U.S.A. was sixth. 


Imports from U.S.A., 1938 





























: | Value in . Value in 
| Commodity tation... Commodity million D. 
Raw cotton 179 Leather 8 
Vehicles 17 Electrical equipment 3 
Machinery and instruments 13 Crude naphtha I 
Source: zbid., p. 274 
Exports to U.S.A., 1938 
. Value in . Value in 
Commodity aaiflion 1. ee el enillion 1: 
Copper ore 156 Chrome ore 
Hops 28 Cement I 
Haricot beans 19 
Source: ibid., p. 2'74 
Trade with Hungary 


In 1938 Hungary was eighth among the suppliers of Jugoslav 
mports, accounting for 3:81% of the total import trade by value. 


As a receiver of Jugoslav goods Hungary was also eighth with 4-27 % 
GH (Jugoslavia—I11) 16 
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of the total Jugoslav exports by value. However, in value of imports 
and exports combined, Hungary was seventh in importance. 


Imports from Hungary, 1938 








| 

















: Value in | Value in 
Commodity million D. million D. 
Iron and iron articles 78 Other yarns 4 H 
Machinery and _ instru- ; Coal 4 
ments 30 Silk 2 
Electrical equipment 15 Woollen piece-goods I 
Vehicles 12 Coke I 
Source: zbid., pp. 270-1 
Exports to Hungary, 1938 
, Value in , Value in 
oe million D. aaa million D. 
Constructional timber 54 Pyrites ” 
Iron ore . 26 Tanning materials 4 
Lead 20 Copper ore 3 
Cattle 12 Prunes (artificially dried) a 
Lamb-skins 8 Hemp 2 

















Source: ibid., p. 270 


Trade with Belgium 

In 1938 Belgium ranked seventeenth as supplier of Jugoslav 
imports, accounting for only -95 % of total imports by value. In the 
same year Belgium received 6-67% of Jugoslav exports by value and 
stood fourth among the customers of Jugoslavia. In the value of 
imports and exports combined, Belgium ranked eighth. 


Imports from Belgium, 1938 











: Value in . Value in 
Commodity million D. ay million D. 
Silk II Electrical machinery I 
Vehicles 5 Machinery and instru- 
Linen and artificial silk ments i ; 
yarns 4 Woollen yarns I : 











Source: ibid., p. 267 
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Exports to Belgium, 1938 








: Value in : Value in 
Commodity iilfion DE Commodity ration) 
Copper ore 149 2 
Lead concentrates 126 2 
Zinc ore 4° I 
Constructional timber 4 














Source: zbid., p. 267 
Trade with France 


In 1938 France was ninth as supplier of Jugoslav imports and 
accounted for 2°85 % of the Jugoslav import trade by value. In the 
same year France received 1:49% of Jugoslav exports by value and 
ranked twelfth in importance in the list of customers. In value of 
imports and exports combined, France came ninth. 


Imports from France, 1938 





























: Value in . Value in 
Commodity faillion D.|. EI) million D. 
Cotton yarns TI Dyes 4 
Coke II Pharmaceuticals 4 
Machinery and instruments 8 Electrical equipment ‘3 
Vehicles 8 Woollen piece-goods 2 
Silk 4 Woollen yarns I 
Source: ibid., p. 275 
Exports to France, 1938 
: Value in . Value in 
Commodity million D. eeeoetey million D. 
Lead concentrates a5 Constructional timber 8 
Leaf tobacco ri? Maize 2 
Hemp 6 Hops 2 
Haricot beans 5 Fresh meat I 








Source: zbid., p. 274 
Trade with Greece 


In 1938 Greece ranked twelfth as supplier of imports to Jugo- 
slavia, and these represented 1-33 % of the Jugoslav import trade by 
value. The Greek position as receiver of Jugoslav goods was ninth, 
amounting to 2°58 % of the total Jugoslav exports. In value of imports 
and exports combined, Greece ranked tenth. 
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Imports from Greece, 1938 














C dit Value in Value in 
re million D. million D. 
Raisins 15 Scrap-iron 3 
Cotton yarns 15 Citrus fruit 2 
Figs (dried) 12 Salt 2 
Raw wool 5 Zinc ore I 
Source: zbid., p. 219 
Exports to Greece, 1938 
: Value in : Value in 
pommom million D. Rommnodity million D. 
Constructional timber 34 Cheese 3 
Haricot beans 31 Cigarette paper I 
Goats and sheep 23 Butter I 
Horses 10 Cows I 





Source: tbid., p. 279. 


Trade with certain other countries 


Jugoslav trade with other European industrialized countries, such 
as Switzerland, the Netherlands and Sweden, conformed to the general 
pattern set by the German, Czechoslovak and British trades. Im- 
ports consisted for the most part of manufactured goods, in the case 
of Switzerland, silk, electrical equipment, dyes and pharmaceuticals; 
and in that of the Netherlands, husked rice, silk, leather and dyes, 
being the chief commodities. Exports were predominantly composed 
of agricultural or mineral products; for Switzerland, eggs, fresh 
meat, plums, prunes, and timber; and for the Netherlands, maize, 
timber, hides and hemp being the most important items. Jugoslavia 
also had a small volume of trade with Roumania, Argentina, Poland 
and Egypt, but very little with Albania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Spain 
and the U.S.S.R. | 


CONDITIONS SINCE APRIL IQ4I 


Since the economic life of Jugoslavia had been established by 
integrating the constituent territories of the kingdom into a single 
economy, it was inevitable that the invasion and partitioning of the 
country by the Axis powers would lead to the systematic destruction 
of this unity. Separate economies were developed in Serbia and 
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Croatia, but in the territories actually annexed by the hostile powers, 
the general policy adopted was that of absorbing Jugoslav institutions 
and changing economic practice in order to conform to the economies 
of the respective countries. In this way different parts of Jugoslavia 
came to exist under the German, Italian, Hungarian, Albanian and 
Bulgarian economic systems. 


Croatia 


The German economic exploitation of Croatia was considerably 
less apparent than that of Serbia (see p. 221). This was primarily 
due to the fact that Croatia was considered a satellite state in which 
German pressure and control were exercised indirectly, and secon- 
darily because Croatia was regarded as being more within the Italian 
sphere of influence between April 1941 and September 1943. The 
most important German interests in Croatia were in several large 
banks (see p. 276), and through them in a considerable number of 
selected industrial and mining enterprises. Germany also controlled 
the bulk of the ‘state’s’ foreign trade, either through German 
companies or in conjunction with state enterprises in Croatia. 

The contribution of Croatia in raw materials and foodstuffs to 
the German war economy has been small relative to that of Serbia 
and the Banat. Apart from bauxite, mineral production barely 
covered domestic requirements, and although certain agricultural 
products such as fruits, oilseeds, meat, lard and hides were exported, 
a serious cereal deficiency had to be made good by imports. ‘Trade 
with Germany comprised about 70% of both exports and imports. 
It was regulated by bilateral agreements stipulating the exact types 
of goods, quantities and prices. Payments resulting from trade and 
also the wages of Croat workers in Germany were negotiated through 
the clearing account. On the whole, apart from the contributions 
of labour and military man-power (see vol. 11, p. 381), it would appear 
that Croatia has not been a very great economic asset to Germany. 


Serbia 

The economic resources of the newly created Serbian state came 
under the control of Franz Neuhausen (see vol. 1, p. 379), assisted 
by a staff of German economist and technicians. The German 
assumption of control over the most important industrial concerns 
was faciliated by the fact that they had been mainly either government 
enterprises or under the ownership of foreigners who could no longer 
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direct them. German industrialists welcomed the opportunity to 
strengthen their interests in Serbia and they took over many concerns 
and also established new ones. On the whole, there can be little 
doubt that the German control of Serbian industrial activity tended 
to make for easier management and increased efficiency. 

In the former state-owned trading companies (see pp. 218-20), 
the Germans found useful instruments for economic exploitation, 
and they were developed to the extent that they held complete 
monopolies for the collection of crops and for the distribution of the 
more important agricultural products. German-owned companies 
controlled virtually all the export and import business as well as a 
considerable amount of domestic trade. Particularly in the Banat 
(see vol. 11, p. 380), German minority co-operatives played an 
important part in this activity. 

In March 1943 the Germans commenced to mobilize Serbian 
labour for work both in Serbia and in Germany. By June 1943, the 
1898-1926 classes had been called upon to register, but mobiliza- 
tion was only really effective in Belgrade and a few other urban 
districts. 


Annexed Areas 


German. ‘The parts of Carniola and Lower Styria annexed by 
Germany (see p. 277) contain very important Jugoslav industrial 
installations. ‘The policy of complete ‘Germanization’ has been 
effectively enforced, Slovenes have been deported and replaced by 
German settlers, and all industries not already dominated by the 
German minority have now been taken over. Military conscription 
was introduced, but the Slovene adult population has been largely 
drawn upon for labour in Germany. Food conditions were reported 
to be much better than in the rest of the country. 

Italian. In the Italian-annexed part of Slovenia (see p. 278 and 
vol. 11, p. 374), the economic activity of the region was much reduced 
first as a result of extensive movements of population and later 
by widespread guerilla warfare. As the general Italian policy was 
directed to secure the complete absorption of the territory, the 
standard of living did not deteriorate too seriously. Clothes were 
rationed in November 1942 on practically the same basis as in Italy, 
and there existed a flourishing ‘Black Market’ in foodstuffs which 
had virtually official recognition. 

In Dalmatia, living conditions deteriorated and in certain areas 
became desperately difficult. Available food supplies were scanty 
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and limited, but Italians made little attempt to relieve the situation. 
High prices and a low general wage-level made for hardship and 
misery among the majority of the population. The new important 
industries of the region were either controlled or completely taken 
over by Italian interests, and any exports or imports were rigidly 
supervised. 

Apart from the coastal areas and the larger urban areas, Monte- 
negro was not brought under effective Italian control (see p. 278). 
In normal times imports were needed to make good a considerable 
deficiency of foodstuffs, especially of grain and of sugar. After April 
1941 no appreciable amount of supplies entered this region, so that 
there was an acute shortage not only of food but also of clothing 
and of all manufactured goods. 

Hungarian. 'The territory annexed by Hungary (see p. 278) 
included very rich agricultural land, and both wheat and maize crops 
provided a valuable surplus for the Axis, while in addition Backa 
is important for the production of hemp and sugar-beet. Hungarian, 
German and Italian interests have exploited these economic resources, 
and there have been considerable changes in population. 

Albanian. 'The region of southern Serbia annexed by Italian- 
controlled Albania had a similar economy to that of Montenegro and 
similar conditions have prevailed there since 1941 (see pp. 278-9). 

Bulgarian. In the territory annexed by Bulgaria (see p. 279), there 
are extensive mineral resources (see p. 196) and under German 
supervision mining has proceeded despite problems presented by 
transport, sabotage, guerilla activity and the shortage of skilled 
labour. The standard of living remains low and there has been a 
grave shortage of cereals and clothing. The population has been 
widely conscripted for work in mines and for improving communi- 
cations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) Detailed information relating to the commerce of Jugoslavia is published in 
Annuaire statisque, Royaume de Yougoslavie (Beograd), and the monthly Bulletin 
d@’ Informations économiques de Il’ Office du Commerce éxterieur (Beograd). 


(ii) I'wo government-sponsored publications provide general accounts of the 
economic situation of the country—La Yougoslavie d’Aujourd’hui (Belgrade, 
1935) and Die Wirtschaft Fugoslaviens (Beograd, 1937). 


(iii) Economic affairs are surveyed in the series of reports on Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Yugoslavia, published by the Department of Overseas Trade 
(last publication dated July 1938, London), and in Compass (Jugoslavoen), vol. 
LXxIIli (Wien, 1940). 
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(iv) A number of works give the historical background to the economic develop- 
ment of Jugoslavia: L. Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States 
(London, 1928); Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Balkan State: 
I Economic (London, 1936); Special Memorandum No. 48, South-eastern Europe— 
a political and economic survey, by the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
in collaboration with the Royal Institute of International Affairs (London, 1939); 
O. Frange8’, ‘Die treibenden Krifte der wirtschaftlichen Strukturwandlungen 
in Jugoslawien’, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv., vol. 48, pp. 309-40 (Jena, 1938); 
and N. Momtchiloff, Ten years of controlled trade in south-eastern Europe (Cam- 


bridge, 1944). 


Chapter VII 
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Currency: History of the Monetary Unit: The Budget: The National Debt: 
The National Income: Financial Institutions: Agricultural Finance: Conditions 
since April 1941: Bibliographical Note 


CURRENCY 


The monetary unit of Jugoslavia in 1941 was the dinar, divided into 
Too paras. In 1931 it had been stabilized at a rate of 1 D. = 26:5 
milligrams of fine gold. By 1939 further currency control had led 
to a devaluation of the dinar to about 61% of this stabilized value. 
The means of payment in the country consisted of bank-notes issued 
by the National Bank of Jugoslavia, and of coins minted by the 
government but put into circulation through the Bank. Payments 
by cheques drawn on commercial banks were important only in 
Slovenia, Croatia and Dalmatia, and even there they were for the 
most part used only by the more progressive business concerns. 


Coinage and Bank-notes | 
The number of coins in circulation amounted to 963 million D. in 
December 1939, and increased to 1,500 million D. in January 1941. 
The maximum authorized by the law of 1937 was 1,360 million D., 
but this limit was increased in 1940. 
_At the end of 1939 the coins were as follows: 








Denomination Composition 

25 paras Aluminium bronze 
= 2 > 2 99 
1 dinar(s) Nickel 

ae: 2? 

BOn& 53 Silver (75 % fine) 

20 99 99 be) 

5 ° 99 bP be) 











In 1940 the silver pieces of 10 and 20 D. were replaced by nickel, 
and the nickel pieces of 1 and 2 D. by aluminium bronze coins. 
Shortly before the Axis invasion the government began to replace 
all pieces of 10, 20 and 50 D. by bank-notes. 
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The note circulation amounted to 7,200 million D. in July 1939, 
and as the effects of the European war became manifest in the 
Jugoslav economy, it increased to 9,700 million D. at the end of © 
the year, 13,800 million at the end of 1940, and 15,300 million 
on March 31, 1941 (Fig. 43). In December 1939, there were 25 
million 100 D. notes, 2:4 million 500 D. notes, and 5-9 million 
1,000 D. notes. The extraordinarily large circulation of 1,000 D. 
notes at the end of 1939 indicates that the banking system had failed 
to provide suitable attraction for the savings of the general public. 


HisToRY OF THE MONETARY UNIT 

Currency difficulties, 1918-25 

No less than five currencies were to be found in Jugoslavia at the 
time of its emergence as a unified sovereign state. The monetary 
unit in the territory of the Kingdom of Serbia was the dinar; in the 
territories formerly belonging to Austria and Hungary, the crown; 
in Montenegro, the perper; in the districts acquired from Bulgaria, 
the lev; while in Macedonia, Turkish gold and silver coins, bank-notes 
issued by the Ottoman Bank, and various foreign coins were in 
circulation. The difficulty of unifying these currencies after the 
creation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
complicated by the fact that during the war Serbia and Montenegro 
had been under complete occupation and administration of the 
enemy armies. In the course of this administration, the dinar and 
the perper were driven out of circulation, and the Austro-Hungarian 
crown was the currency in both of these countries, with the Bul- 
garian lev also circulating in the districts occupied by the Bulgarian 
troops. When the Serbian government returned to Belgrade at the 
end of the war, the dinar currency was re-introduced in Serbia, and 
following the establishment of the new kingdom the dinar became 
the basis of the Jugoslav currency. The dinar was one of the few 
European monetary units which had not depreciated during the 
war of 1914-18, for the simple reason that it had not been in circu- 
lation and therefore had not been subject to inflationary expansion. 
On the other hand, the Austrian crown, the total circulation of which 
had been increased from 2,800 million to 30,700 million K. between 
1914 and 1918, had fallen both in purchasing power and in foreign 
exchange value to about 30% of its pre-war level. In consequence, 
the question of the valuation of the crowns for the purpose of 
exchange into the dinar currency caused considerable difficulty. 
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The first action of the Jugoslav government was to divide the 
country into two zones so far as the circulating medium was con- 
cerned. The Serbian dinar was declared legal tender in the territory 
lying south-east of the Sava and the Drina, while the crown was 
made legal tender in the territory lying to the north-east of these two 
rivers. On 25 December 1918, the Jugoslav government ordered 
the stamping of all Austro-Hungarian bank-notes circulating in the 
country and prohibited the importation of Austro-Hungarian 
currency from other countries. Meantime, in Serbia, the govern- 
ment exchanged crowns for dinars at the ratio of 1 D.=3K. These 
were the first steps in the intricate process of separating the crowns 
circulating in Jugoslav territory from the authority of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, and then replacing these crowns with newly 
printed dinars. 

Unfortunately, stamps were forged to such an extent that the 
government had to order a second stamping in November 1919, this 
time retaining for future settlement 20% of the amount presented 
by each owner. On this occasion, 6,000 million K. were tendered, 
of which 20% were retained, so that 4,800 million K. remained in 
circulation. 

-On 31 December 1919, the relation between dinar and crown was 
changed to the ratio of 1 D.=4 K. and on 26 February 1920 the 
overstamped crown notes were withdrawn and exchanged for notes 
of the newly created National Bank of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. The new notes were denominated both in dinars 
and in crowns at the new ratio of 1 D.=4 K. The double-named 
currency was given up in 1921 and exchanged for notes simply 
denominated in dinars. In the end, while Serbian holders of crown 
notes received 334 D. for 100 K., the Slovene and Croat holders 
generally received only 20 D. in cash and later a further 5 D. in 
3% government bonds given in compensation for amounts withheld 
on the occasion of the second stamping. In the districts of Dalmatia 
which had been occupied by Italy in 1918 and were gradually being 
transferred to Jugoslavia between 1921 and 1923, only small holdings 
of crown notes were exchanged at the ratio of 4:1; in the case of 
larger holdings more and more unfavourable ratios were fixed, and 
the largest were exchanged at the ratio of 100:1. 

In Montenegro perpers were exchanged for dinars at the rate of 
I:1, except for holdings of more than 5,000 P., for which the rate 
was 1 D.=2P. Since the perper had been at par with the crown, 
these rates were more generous than the ratio of 1:3 and 1:4 that 
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had been in effect elsewhere. The reasons for this distinction were - 
that there was only a small number of perpers in circulation and 
Montenegro because of its former close connexions with Serbia 
was considered to merit favourable treatment. The small amount 
of Bulgarian levs circulating in Macedonia, amounting to some 
60 million, was exchanged for dinars at the market rate, which was 
approximately 1 D.=2 L. in January, 1920. 

The circulation of all coins had been greatly reduced both by 
Milliard dinars | 
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Fig. 43. Value of bank-notes in circulation, 1919-41 


Based on official sources. | 
As a result of conversion operations and of government borrowing from the. 
National Bank, the note circulation increased rapidly from 1919 to 1923. ‘There- 
after it remained fairly constant until 1938, apart from a decline during the 
depression years. In 1938 it began to increase rapidly under the influence of 
government borrowing from the Bank for purposes of defence. 


hoarding and by the replacement of silver coins with notes during 
the war years; however, any denominations which continued to © 
circulate were finally exchanged for dinar coins at a ratio of 1:1. 

All these conversion operations, though essential for the establish- 
ment of a single national currency, inevitably depreciated the foreign 
exchange value of the dinar, especially since they coincided with 
another inflationary influence—heavy government borrowing from 
the Bank, which was only made possible by increasing the amount — 
of unsecured note circulation. When the operations for the intro- 
duction of the new currency began, the note-issue of the Bank was 
711 million dinars. By 31 December 1920, as a result of these two 
inflationary trends, there were notes to the value of 3,344 millions 
in circulation (Fig. 43). The exchange value of the dinar continued 
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to depreciate through the years 1919-23. At first, the increase of 
circulation for the purpose of replacing other currencies was partly 
responsible for this, but, after 1920, there was very little connexion 
between the currency circulation and the rate of exchange. The 


rapid depreciation of the dinar during the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 


was primarily the result of budget deficits, of an excess of imports 
over exports, and of uncertain internal and external political con- 
ditions, but there seems little doubt that the exchange rate was over- 
depressed by these factors. The government failed to show any 


‘resolution to stabilize the exchange value of the currency, and even 


after the budget was balanced in 1923, the value continued to 
fluctuate; speculation was encouraged by uncertainty as to future 
government policy and by seasonal variations in the supply of foreign 
currency due to the agricultural character of Jugoslavia’s exports. 
Nevertheless, in 1924, when more stable political conditions were 


beginning to prevail and foreign trade showed a marked improve- 


ment, the dinar began to appreciate rapidly. 


The stabilization of the dinar and currency control 


In 1925, after considerable controversy it was decided to stabilize 
the dinar at the then existing rate of exchange—1oo dinars = 9°13 
Swiss francs, or 9:13% of the dinar’s theoretical gold parity. In 
pursuance of this policy, the government and the National Bank 
intervened periodically in the money market in order to prevent 
excessive fluctuations. ‘The stabilization so achieved was realized 
without resource to foreign help. This had the advantage of per- 
mitting Jugoslavia to evade the imposition of restrictions such as the 
League of Nations or foreign financial interests were then imposing 


when making loans to embarrassed countries, and in addition it 


helped to increase domestic and foreign confidence in the strength 


of the nation. Jugoslavia, however, had the disadvantage of possess- 


ing only a small amount of gold and foreign currency reserves and a 
relatively large government debt to the National Bank. 

Early in 1931 the government decided that these disadvantages 
outweighed the benefits of financial independence, and it determined 
to restore Jugoslavia to the orthodox gold standard with the help of a 


| foreign loan. The loan was floated in France with a face value of 


1,025 million French francs bearing a nominal interest rate of 7% 
but with an issue price of only 87-5% and a further deduction of 
5°5% for the French banking group which underwrote the loan. 


_ Consequently, the government received only about 840 million 
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French francs and had to pay an effective interest rate of almost — 
9%; but even this high rate did not fully reflect the pessimism of | 
investors, for the price of the bonds on the stock exchanges dropped 
to 82% immediately after the issue was listed. ‘The currency law 
of 11 May 1931 defined the dinar as the equivalent of 26-5 milli- 
grams of fine gold. 'The gold parity thus became roo dinars to 9:13 
Swiss francs or 275 to the gold £, or precisely the rate maintained in 
practice since 1925. The National Bank was charged with the task 
of maintaining the gold parity of the currency, and it was compelled — 
to exchange its notes on demand for gold, or foreign currencies 
freely exchangeable for gold, and to maintain a reserve in gold or 
gold-equivalent to the extent of at least 35% of its note circulation 
and sight liabilities. All exchange restrictions were to be abolished. 
The law also provided for the minting of subsidiary coins by the 
government up to an amount of 650 million D. 

Unfortunately, these provisions of the currency law never had 
an opportunity to prove themselves in practice. ‘Three days before 
the statute was promulgated, the Austrian Kredit-Anstalt collapsed; 
within a few months this brought about the breakdown of the credit 
structure in all Central Europe including Jugoslavia. The currency 
law, providing for the full restoration of the gold standard, was 
scheduled to operate from 28 June 1931, but on 27 June it was 
modified by a decree which restricted transactions in foreign 
exchange to the banks. Later it became necessary to issue a special 
permit in order to obtain foreign currency, and exporters were com-_ 
pelled to sell to the National Bank at ‘official rates’ part of their 
foreign currency receipts. Finally, a decree of 28 March 1932 
established a ‘transfer moratorium’ for foreign debts, public and 
private, permitting domestic debtors to discharge foreign currency 
debts by payments in dinars at the official rate, and freezing the 
resulting accounts belonging to foreign creditors. At the same time, 
the National Bank only granted foreign exchange to importers where 
the imports were deemed of vital importance to the national economy. 
By this rigid financial control it was intended to maintain a favourable 
balance of trade. 

At first the theoretical gold parity of the dinar was maintained for 
officially licensed transactions, but the control measures brought 
about the establishment of ‘black markets’ in which the dinar was 
quoted in terms of gold standard currencies at a discount of as much 
as 40% when compared with the official parity rate. To counter this 
development, the government began to conclude bi-lateral clearing 
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agreements, the first being an agreement with Austria in 1932, by 
which all transactions had to be cleared at an official rate. These 
clearing rates, which soon came to be the factors governing most 
of Jugoslavia’s foreign trade, were often at variance with the gold 
parities between the currencies concerned; they therefore became 
subjected to hard bargaining. Moreover, the National Bank intro- 
duced a system of paying and charging premiums on free foreign 
currencies, and the effective official exchange rates were then brought 
closer to the free market quotation. This premium was finally fixed 
at 284% for gold and all free foreign currencies on 10 October 1933. 
By that date the exchange situation to some extent had been 
ameliorated by the restrictions upon imports and foreign debt 
payments so that this premium brought the official rates more or 
less into line with the free market quotations. 

This policy continued until 15 May 1939, when all foreign 
exchange proceeds from exports were allowed to be sold in the free 
market. Black markets continued to operate throughout this period, 
being fed by transactions which were forbidden by the laws of the 
country. During these years, the export surplus of the country was 
generally sufficient both to meet the reduced charges on the foreign 
debt (see p. 230) and to remit abroad the earnings of foreign enter- 
prises. On the other hand, considerable pressure on the exchange 
rates continued because of the flight of capital from the country for 
the accounts of residents of Jugoslavia as well as of foreign creditors. 


THE BUDGET 


For over five years following the establishment of the new kingdom 
the government was financed on a basis of monthly budgets. This 
method was widely recognized as unsatisfactory, but frequent 
changes of government rendered normal budgetary procedure quite 
impossible. Gradually, as internal political and economic conditions 
tended to improve, budgetary practice and the fiscal system were 
overhauled and made more efficient. The budget was first balanced 
in the middle of 1923, and available returns indicated a surplus in 
subsequent years, except during the economic depression (1931-4). 
Between 1928 and 1936 a separate budget was presented to cover the 
activities of government enterprises, so that only their profits 
appeared as an item in the general budget. This practice was 
abandoned in 1936, gross figures for state enterprises being included 
on both revenue and expenditure sides of the administrative budget. 
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For this reason, available statistics for past years are frequently 
confusing, particularly when used for purposes of comparison. In 
addition, the budgets did not present a precise picture of the govern- 
ment’s finances as it was customary to grant extra budgetary credits 
to certain government departments. These were financed partly 
from borrowing and partly from the surpluses of the budget. 

The general level of expenditures during recent years has been 
around 11,000 million D. per annum, of which the largest items 
were for the armed forces, the operation of transport services, the 
payment of war pensions and the service of the national debt. 

The following table shows both the estimates and the preliminary 
returns under the main heads for the budgetary year April 1937 to 
March 1938: | 


Value tn million dinars 


en 










































Revenues Expenditures 
Esti- Pet dae 
mates mates ments 
Direct taxes (in- Ministry of War 2;459°0| 2,273°5 
cluding _turn- Pensions I;119°S| 1,250°7 
over tax) 2,479°0, 2,693:0} Railways 2,082°8| 1,969°6 
Excise 857°5 g15‘1{ Education 870°7 33772 
Stamp duties, etc. | 1,119°0| 1,207°7} Public Debt I,019°9 848-7 
Customs 868-4 1,042°6] Ministry of Interior 538°3 531°3 
Monopolies 1,981°3| 2,068-2] Various (adminis- 
Railways 2,045°0| 2,388°4 tration and ser- 
State enterprise 1,AE7°5 | 1,389°5 vices) 2,779°8| 2;715O0 
Various 142°3 Reserve credits 40°0 5°77 
Total 10,910°0 10,910°0 | 10,431°7 











Source: Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Yugoslavia, July 1938, p. 2 (London, 1938). 


Sources of Revenue 


The Jugoslav government’s revenue was derived from four main 
sources: direct taxation and indirect taxation, and the operation of 
state monopolies and state enterprises. 

Direct taxation. Jugoslavia inherited six different systems of 


direct taxation, and the process of adopting a unified system was 
a difficult and slow one. In consequence, direct taxation did not 
play a very important part as a revenue raiser during the early years 
of the state, but gradually, and particularly after the coming into 
operation in 1929 of the unified taxation law, it assumed an increas- 
ingly important rdle. By 1937-8 the direct taxes were producing 
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228% of total revenue. Taxes on gifts and inheritances came under 
the income-tax schedules. There were also a separate tax on wages, 
and a turn-over tax which was consolidated in 1930 and in effect 
amounted to a tax on the total value of business transactions of all 


kinds. 


Milliard dinars 
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Fig. 44. Annual revenue of the Jugoslav government, 1925-38 


Based on Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of the Kingdom of Fugoslavia, 
No. 4, 1938, p. 47 (Belgrade, 1939). 

The initial success of the unified taxation law in 1929 was followed by a decline 
of revenues in subsequent years. This was due to the large proportion of revenues 
derived from indirect taxation, monopolies and state enterprises, all of which 
suffered during the economic depression. Considerable recovery had been made 


by 1937-8. 


Indirect taxation. In 1937-8, 26-6% of revenue was provided by 
indirect taxation. Stamp duties yielded a little more than one-third, 
customs duties about one-third, and excise duties a little less than 
one-third of the total return under this heading. 

Monopolies. The government derived a very useful proportion 
of its income from the operation of state monopolies. In 1937-8, 


these were held on tobacco, salt, petroleum, matches and cigarette 
paper, and they yielded some 17:3 % of the total revenue. As 


monopolies are in effect a form of indirect taxation, it would appear 
that a large proportion of government revenue comes from levies on 
G H (Jugoslavia—II11) ag. 
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Analysis of the Revenues of the Fugoslav government 1937-8 


Preliminary returns 








. Percentage of 
Nature of the source of revenue Thousand dinars total “sot cate 
Direct Taxes: 
Income-tax 1,589,050 
Turn-over tax 833,869 
Tax on wages 2'70,000 
Total 2,692,919 22°5 
Indirect Taxes: 
Consumption (excise taxes) Q15,104 
Stamp duties 1,207,623 
Customs duties 1,042,732 
Total 3,165,459 26-6 
Monopolies : 
Tobacco 1,490,979 
Salt 272,637 
Petroleum 125,698 
Matches 81,625 
Cigarette paper 70,510 
Other income 26,796 
Total 2,068,245 17°3 
State Enterprises : 
Transport 2,461,788 
Post Office 499,468 
Forests and mines 475,769 
Other enterprises 340,859 
Total 3,777,884 31°4 
Various Receipts 100,311 22 
Grand Total 11,804,818 100'0 











Source: Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of the Kingdom of Jugoslavia, 
No. 4, 1938, pp. 47-9 (Belgrade, 1939). 


consumption, thereby constituting a rather heavier burden upon 
the poorer classes. . 

State enterprises. In 1937-8 the state received 31:4% of its 
revenue from the operation of state enterprises. It should be 
remembered, however, that this represented gross receipts and not 
net profits. ‘The railways represented the most important sphere 
of state enterprise, but activity also extended to cover harbour 
installations, forests, mines, postal services and various industrial 
concerns. 
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At the beginning of 1936 the National Debt of Jugoslavia was 


composed as follows: 





External consolidated debt 
Internal consolidated debt 
Floating debt (approximate) 





Total 











Million dinars 


21,379 


5,401 
2,900 





29,680 


Million f. 
85°4 
21°6 
11°6 


118°6 








This indicated a per capita debt of £8 as against {21 for Greece, 
£12 for Roumania, {11 for Hungary, and {8-5 for Bulgaria. 
At the same time the external debt consisted of the following 


Loans: 


2% Lottery Loan, 1881 
Tobacco Lottery Loan, 1888 


4% Conversion Loan, 1895 


5% Loan, 1902 
44% Loan, 1906 


43% Loan, 1909 


5% Loan, 1913 

43% State Mortgage Bank Loan, 1910 
43% State Mortgage Bank Loan, 1911 
Serbian Red Cross Lottery Bonds 

5% Montenegrin Loan, 1909 

6% Montenegrin Loan, 1913 

Debt to Austro-Hungarian State Railways 
Debt to Caisse Commune 

Debt to Czechoslovak Savings Bank 
Blair Loan, 1922, 8% and 7% 

7% Oriental Railways Loan 


5% 300 million French franc loan 1924, and 


3% Advance, 1931 
64% Monopoly Loan, 1928 
7% Stabilization Loan, 1931 
Debt for purchase of Southern Railways 


5% Funding Loan, French, 1933 and 1935 
5% Funding Loan, U.S.A., 1933 and 1935 


French francs 
Gold francs 


French francs 
Dinars 
Gold francs 


Gold francs 
French francs 
Dinars 
Gold francs 


French francs 


Gold francs 
Dinars 
Dollars 
French francs 


Dollars 
French francs 
Gold francs 
French francs 
Dollars 


3,810,000 
7,160,000 
172,699,500 
20,600 
53,334,000 
25,500,000 
26,107,500 
44,026,500 
59,768,500 
30,173,000 
2,500,000 
142,675,500 
14,456,500 
15,101,000 
10,766,500 
182,980 
4,282,940 
5,671,918 
273,951,000 
1,805,390 
43,804,000 
25,000,000 


586,025,460 
22,000,000 
1,014,000,000 
203,300,000 
324,000,000 
5,200,000 


Source: Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Yugoslavia, 1936, p. 4 (London, 1936). 


This debt originated at the foundation of the kingdom of Serbia 
as certain debts of the former Ottoman empire were taken over by 
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the new state. 'I'hese were largely replaced by the 4% Conversion 
Loan of 1895. Subsequently the Serbian government raised further 
loans both prior to and during the Balkan Wars. On the creation 
of Jugoslavia, a part of the debt of the former Austro-Hungarian 
empire was allocated to the new state under the Innsbruck Protocol. 
During the following fifteen years, further loans were raised for 
purposes of general reconstruction, currency stabilization, purchase 
of railways, and funding unremitted interest in 1933 and 1935. 

A moratorium on the service of the external debt was asked for by 
the government in April 1933. Negotiations with representatives of 
foreign bond-holders continued for several years. Full payments 
of interest were made on the two funding loans, while 45% of in- 
terest due on all other loans was transferred as full settlement of 
interest obligations. ‘The 64% Monopoly Loan of 1928 was liquidated 
in 1937. The internal or domestic debt, while not as significant as the 
foreign debt, continued to grow considerably during recent years. 

The following table shows the position of the internal debt on 
1 April 1938: 


Outstanding 
7% Loan, 1921 472,484,300 dinars 
4% Agrarian Loan 109,167,100 __,, 
24% War Indemnity Bonds 4,002,665,000 ___se, 
6% Bosnian Beg Loan 500,762,000 _ ==» 
6% Dalmatian Agrarian Loan 253;607,500 
4% Northern Agrarian Loan 62;743;500 45 
5% Public Works Loan 588,000,000 __—s="“»“"» 


3% Agriculturist Debt Bonds 203,777,000 


Total 6,193,296,400 ,, 


Source: Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Yugoslavia, July 1938, p. 3 (London, 1938). 


A further series of internal loans were planned in 1938 for purposes 
of rearmament and general construction. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 


The National Income of Jugoslavia has risen steadily in recent years 
and in 1937 was officially estimated at 44:2 milliard dinars— 
(£176 million, and averaging a little less than {12 per annum per 
head.) The table on p. 261 gives the categories which made up this 
estimate. 

It is notable that although 77% of the population were engaged 


in agricultural-rural occupations they produced no more than 48% 
of the national income. 
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Million dinars 





Agriculture 10,885°7 
Stock-breeding 8,096°9 

Bee-keeping, silk and _ other 
minor branches of production 130°4 
Fishing and game 94°5 
Forestry 2,400°O 
Mining I,127°0 
Domestic industries 3,050°0 
Industry 6,000°0 
Crafts 3,633°0 
Commerce 3,447°0 
Credit institutions I,OII‘O 
Insurance 40°0 
Railway transport 1,398°8 
Railway transport (investments) 176°4 
Maritime transport 294°9 
River transport 116°9 
Motor transport 208°8 
Vehicular traffic 561°2 
Posts, telegraphs and telephones 343°6 
Building 923°0 
Various 282°0 
Total 44,221°1 


Source: Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Yugoslavia, July 1938, pp. 4-5 (London, 1938). 


Another estimate for the year 1938 puts the national income at 
approximately 3,344 dinars per head—i.e. about f15 14s,—and 
taking this as 100 for purposes of comparison, it indicates that 
similar estimates for other countries would be as follows: Bulgaria, 78, 
Roumania 74, Greece 120, and Great Britain 324. It is particularly 
dificult to arrive at an accurate estimate of national income in a 
country where very considerable quantities of goods are consumed 
by their own producers, and therefore never appear on the public 
market. Nevertheless, these figures do indicate the comparative 
development of the Jugoslav economy, and the fact that the long- 
term trend was for money income to increase. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


In the period preceding 1919, financial conditions varied a great deal 
in the lands which were to become the kingdom of Jugoslavia. 
Generally speaking, financial institutions were better developed in 
the parts which then belonged to the Austro-Hungarian empire than 
in Serbia. After the unification of the country, Serbian institutions 
came to enjoy a particular importance, because the needs of the new 
kingdom were met by expanding the scope of existing Serbian 
institutions. As centralization became a part of government policy, 
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government-controlled credit institutions with their headquarters; 
in Belgrade came to dominate Jugoslav banking operations—. 
particularly in connexion with savings, real estate and agricultural, 
credit. 

In 1939, Jugoslav credit institutions could be divided into the 
following categories: . 


(1) The National Bank of Jugoslavia acting as the central bank. 

(2) The commercial banks—including nine large domestic banks 
(six of them in Zagreb, two in Ljubljana, and one in Sarajevo); one 
large foreign bank (with its head office in Paris, but its business 
centre in Belgrade); and more than 600 medium-sized and small 
banks, most of them in Serbia. 

(3) The postal savings system controlled by the government and 
using its deposits to finance the government and its enterprises. 

(4) ‘The non-profit savings banks, the majority owned by districts 
or municipalities. 'The four largest were in Zagreb and Ljubljana— 
two in each city. 

(5) The State Mortgage Bank, also controlled by the government 
and using an ever-increasing proportion of its funds for government 
ends rather than for its original purpose of granting mortgage credit 
to owners of rural and urban real estate. 

(6) ‘The Artisans’ Bank, controlled by the government jointly with 
urban credit co-operatives, and established to grant credit to small 
business men and manufacturers. 

(7) The Privileged Agrarian Bank, also essentially under govern- 
ment control, enjoying a practical monopoly in the field of agri- 
cultural credit and working through a network of local agricultural 
credit co-operatives. 


The wide extent of government influence was made more sig- 
nificant by the continually recurring political conflicts among the 
various parts of the kingdom; thus the western provinces frequently 
alleged that they were being exploited in order to develop Serbia. 
It was therefore becoming increasingly difficult to develop efficient 
co-operation between the private and government sections of the 
financial structure. 


The National Bank of the Kingdom of fugoslavia 


The central bank of Jugoslavia was the National Bank (arodna 
Banka Kraljevine Fugoslavije). It was the direct descendant of the 
‘Privileged National Bank of Serbia’, which had been established in 
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1883 and was the central bank of Serbia until 1920, when it was 
transformed into the ‘National Bank of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes’, on the basis of an agreement between the 
bank and the government in January 1920, later ratified by a statute of 
June 1921. The bank then took over all branches of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank located on Jugoslav territory. In 1931, a statute 
was passed amending the charter of the bank in order to conform 
to the new currency law, and a further amendment was made by 
decree in September 1940, the charter being due to expire in 1961, 
if not renewed by law. 

Organization. 'The share capital of the bank amounted to 180 
million D., divided into 60,000 shares of 3,000 D. each. The shares 
were registered in the name of the holder, they could be transferred 
only with the approval of the bank, and they could not be held by 
foreigners. Originally holdings of the government and of govern- 
‘ment agencies were limited to 20% of the share capital, but this 
provision was abolished in 1940. The largest shareholders of the 
bank were other banking institutions, and the bank’s own pension 
fund held 2,000 shares. The fifteen largest shareholders, all of whom 
were under government influence, controlled an absolute majority 
ofall the shares. 

Out of the annual profits of the bank, 5°% was put into reserve, 
the shareholders might secure a dividend of up to 8% of the share 
capital, and the rest was credited to the government and used to 
reduce the government’s debt to the bank. The government not only 
dominated the bank by controlling directly or indirectly a majority 
of its shares, but it was also directly represented on the adminis- 
tration of the bank, which became virtually an exclusive government 
body after 1940. The shareholders’ meeting which up to that time 
had elected representatives to the administrative council of the 

bank lost this privilege in 1940; its functions were subsequently 
confined to the formal ratification of the most important decisions 
of the administration, and to the election of representatives to a 
Supervisory council which had insignificant powers. 

The administrative council was the principal administrative organ 
of the bank. It consisted of a governor, two vice-governors, and 
twenty-two other members (after 1940, all were appointed by royal 

decree). ‘T'welve members had to be resident in Belgrade and eleven 
had to be shareholders of the bank. The council members were 
supposed to represent the diverse economic interests in the country 
(industry, agriculture, commerce and finance), but membership of 
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any other banking concern was forbidden. In practice, the adminis- 
trative council delegated most of its executive powers to the governor 
and vice-governors and to an executive committee consisting of these 
officers and three members of the council. The executive committee 
dealt with the daily affairs of the bank, but another body, the super- 
visory council, consisting of three members appointed by royal 
decree and four by the shareholders, was charged with certain super- 
visory duties and the presentation of reports and balance sheets to 
the shareholders. The bank had its head office in Belgrade with 
branches in the following towns: Ni8, Sabac, Ljubljana, Maribor, 
Osijek, SuSak, Varazdin, Zagreb, Dubrovnik, Split, Banja Luka, 
Mostar, Sarajevo, Novi Sad, Pancéevo, Petrovgrad, Subotica, Vr8ac, 
Bitolj, Skoplje and Cetinje. 

Functions. 'The first duty of the bank was to exercise its privilege 
of issuing bank-notes. ‘The second was to act as the government’s 
banker and financial agent, and the third was to support domestic 
credit by purchasing, selling and discounting bills, and by making 
short-term advances on good security. In addition, it was entitled 
to buy and sell gold and foreign currency, to accept custody of money 
and valuables, and to co-operate with other central banks and 
especially with the Bank for International Settlements. 

The bank was forbidden to advance funds to the government 
beyond the statutory limit, but this was virtually nullified by a special 
decree of 1939 authorizing the bank to re-discount treasury paper 
endorsed by the government-owned state Mortgage Bank (see 
p. 268). The National Bank was also forbidden to extend credit to 
any provincial, municipal or other local public body; to discount 
bills other than bona fide trade and agricultural bills; to participate 
in commercial, industrial or agricultural enterprises; to grant long- 
term loans; and to acquire its own shares. 

Position in recent years. Until about 1939, when the bank became 
increasingly active as a supplier of credit for the government, its 
activities were of a very limited nature considering the extensive 
unsatisfied credit needs of the country. The bank seems to have 
neglected its function as the ultimate source of credit for private 
economic enterprise and for the commercial banking system in 
particular. The commercial banks were under no obligation to keep 
reserves with the National Bank, and in practice—especially since 
the bank paid no interest—their deposits with it represented 
minimum working balances necessary for the functioning of the 
bank’s clearing system. 
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There seems no doubt that the bank did not give any great measure 
of general satisfaction, and there seems to be reason to support the 
view that the bank’s administration was incapable of adjusting itself 
to the growing financial needs of the country. 


Commercial Banks 


The Jugoslav commercial banks were mainly concerned with both 
the short- and long-term financing of industry and commerce. In the 
reconstruction boom of the early years of the kingdom, many banks 
purchased industrial and business enterprises outright, but after the 
economic crisis of 1931-2, banks tended to curtail such direct 
participation. Prior to-the crisis, agricultural credit provided an 
important section of banking business, but the agricultural depres- 
sion occasioned such a great volume of defaultation that after 1931 
the granting of new agricultural credits by the commercial banks 
was out of the question. The losses suffered by the banks at this time 
probably constituted the decisive reason for the continuous stagna- 
tion of banking during the next eight years, when the rest of the 
Jugoslav economy was experiencing some degree of revival. Special 
legislation had to be passed in 1932 to permit a bank, the assets of 
which exceeded its liabilities but which was unable to meet its 
liabilities in time, to apply for a moratorium to be granted by the 
government upon the advice of the Minister of Commerce. Such a 
bank had to separate its ‘old’ from its ‘new’ business, the latter to 
be carried on as if the bank were solvent, while liabilities arising out 
of the former had to be liquidated in quarterly instalments within 
six years from the date of application. 

In December 1939, of about 600 commercial banks, 353 were still 
under moratorium. Banking was not very profitable and mainly 
consisted of short-term lending. Total net profits amounted to 
142 million D. in 1938, the best year between the crisis and the 
invasion. In general, there was a marked difference in banking 
practice between the better capitalized western provinces and the less 
developed eastern areas where the relationship between banker and 
client, particularly in rural districts, was often personal. ‘This 
difference coincided with a fundamental difference in the structure 
of the banks. In Serbia (outside Belgrade) there were, for the most 
part, small local banks owned by small local investors, while in 
Slovenia and Croatia there were larger banks with many branches, 
and most of them were controlled by foreign capital. The branch 
system helped to establish the Croatian supremacy over the Serbian 
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banks because the Croatian banks could extend their operations into 
the eastern provinces, while the Serbian banks were unable to com- 
pete outside their own local districts. In 1941 the important com- 
mercial banks with their headquarters were as follows: 


(1) 


(2) 


— 


(3 


— 


(4 


— 


(5 


(6) 


(1 


— 


(2) 


Commercial Banks with headquarters in Zagreb 
The First Croat Savings Bank (Prva Hrvatska Stedionica), 


founded in 1846, was one of the largest and best-known credit 
institutions in south-eastern Europe. 


The Fugoslav Union Bank (fugoslavenska Udruzena Banka), 
had main offices in Zagreb and Belgrade, three branches in 
Slovenia and Croatia, and held control over other local banks 
and extensive industrial and insurance holdings. 


The Fugoslav Bank (Fugoslavenska Banka) was connected with 
the largest Czech bank, the Zzvnostenvka Banka of Prague. 
Its head office was in Zagreb, and it controlled several other 
banking, industrial and commercial concerns. 


The Serbian Bank (Srpska Banka) was the most important 
‘centralistic’ party bank in Zagreb. It had branches all over 
the country and controlled a number of small local banks in 
Bosnia and the Vojvodina. It owned the foremost hotels in 
Dubrovnik and had extensive industrial and commercial 
interests. 


The General fugoslav Banking Corporation (Opste Fugoslavensko 
Bankarsko Drustvo) was the largest Zagreb bank to avoid a 
moratorium. It had branches in Belgrade, Ljubljana and 
Novi Sad. Until 1940 it was largely financed by foreign 
capital and managed by Jews. 


The Croat General Credit Bank (Hrvatska Sveopca Krediina 
Banka), was an affiliate of the Hungarian General Credit 
Bank. It had four branches and controlled a local bank in the 
Vojvodina. It had extensive industrial interests, but managed 
to avoid a moratorium by reason of its practice of not granting 
agricultural credit. 


Commercial banks with headquarters in Ljubljana 


The Ljubljana Credit Bank (Ljubljanska Kreditna Banka), had 
ten branches, mostly in Slovenia, but also in Zagreb and 
Belgrade. It controlled the Slavija insurance company and 
was interested in various industrial enterprises in Slovenia 
and Croatia. 

The Credit Institute for Commerce and Industry (Kreditnt 
Zavod za Trgovino in Industrijo), originally had been the 
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Ljubljana branch of the Austrian Kredit-Anstalt. When the 
Kredit-Anstalt went bankrupt in 1931, the bank was taken 
over by Slovene and German banking interests. It controlled 
a bank in Novi Sad and had a branch in Belgrade, as well as 
considerable industrial holdings. 


Other Commercial Banks 


The Country Bank of Bosnia-Hercegovina (Zemaljiska Banka za 
Bosna 1 Hercegovina) had its main office in Sarajevo, and had six 
branches and twelve agencies in Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

The Banque Franco-Serbe was the only foreign bank with a large 
business in Jugoslavia. Its headquarters were in Paris, and it had 
offices in London and Belgrade, and branches at Ni8, Skoplije, 
Bitolj, and Kosovska Mitrovica. It was the main financial repre- 
sentative of French interests in Jugoslavia. 

The Beogradska Zadruga was the largest domestic bank with its 
head office in Belgrade. It was the banker to the royal family, and 
operated an insurance concern and a hotel in Belgrade. 


The Postal Savings Bank System 


The postal savings bank system in Jugoslavia was owned and 
operated by the government. It was administered from Belgrade 
and every post office in the country served as an agency, accepting 
and paying out deposits. The system accepted both savings deposits 
and current accounts. The latter were operated by cheque like the 
‘giro’ system in other European countries, and served as a most con- 
venient method of making business payments for small traders and 
others who would not normally have commercial bank accounts. 
The system paid 2% on current accounts and 4% on savings 
deposits, rates substantially lower than those offered by other banks. 
Nevertheless, the system had a sound reputation—especially since 
it had never imposed a moratorium—so that in order to safeguard 
other savings banks, it limited the savings accounts to 25,000 D. 
per depositor. Funds were invested in government enterprises, and in 
1940, profits amounted to 114 million D. 

In August 1939 there were 26,090 current accounts amounting to 
1,587 million D., and 559,449 savings accounts totalling 1,267 
million D. 


Other Savings Banks 


The ordinary savings banks were owned either by cities or 
by districts which guaranteed their liabilities and appointed their 
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officers. Their investments were limited to government securities 
and other trustee funds. In 1938 there were 61 savings banks, 
mostly in Slovenia and Croatia. ‘The most important savings banks 
were those of the Drava Banovina, the City of Ljubljana, the City 
of Maribor, the Banovina of Croatia*, the City of Zagreb, the City 
of Sarajevo, the Danube Banovina and the City of Belgrade. 


The State Mortgage Bank 


This bank (Uprava Fondava) was established in Belgrade in 1862. 
Later it absorbed the Serbian district savings banks, and upon the 
establishment of the Jugoslav state it extended its functions to 
the new provinces, taking over the business of the Austro-Hun- 
garian public mortgage banks. It became of particular importance 
in Montenegro, where commercial banking was almost unknown. 

The head office was in Belgrade and branch offices and agencies 
existed in all important towns in Jugoslavia. 'The bank was closely 
controlled by the government, whose nominees formed the majority 
of both the administrative and supervisory councils. It was, after 
the National Bank, ey far the most important financial institution in 
the country. 

The bank had no fixed capital, but it had built up substantial — 
reserves out of its profits, a proportion of which also went to the 
government. 

Until 1939, the bank adhered to its main purpose of granting 
mortgage and municipal loans, using funds derived principally from — 
deposits by public bodies and savings deposited by the public. 
Thereafter, however, the government need for increased funds 
changed the whole character of the bank’s business. It became 
mainly an agency for discounting Treasury bills and rediscounting 
them with the National Bank, thereby helping the government and 
the National Bank to evade the provisions of the latter’s charter which 
limited direct advances of the bank to the government (see p. 264). 


The Artisans’ Bank 


The Artisans’ Bank (Zanatska Banka) was founded in 1927, 
primarily to help small craftsmen in the south-eastern region by 
providing special credit facilities similar to those provided for farmers ~ 
by the Privileged Agrarian Bank (see p. 272). 

While the government did not officially control the administrative 
council, which was elected by the shareholders, it appointed three 

* See vol. II, pp. 334-5 
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out of five members of the supervisory council (which was charged 
with auditing the books and accounts) and also a government com- 
missioner who had the power of veto over the acts of the management. 

The bank had its head office in Belgrade and branches in Zagreb, 
Ljubljana, Sarajevo and some smaller towns. Its main business 
consisted of granting short-term loans to artisans’ co-operatives, 
mainly by rediscounting bills which the co-operatives had received 
from their members. 


Stock Exchanges 


There were six organized exchanges in Jugoslavia. Those at 
Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana were for both securities and com- 
modities, but only commodities were dealt with at Novi Sad, Sombor 
and Skoplje. 

Each of these exchanges was headed by a council controlled by 
a supervisory committee; all disputes arising from exchange trans- 
actions were submitted to a Court of Arbitration. Council, com- 
mittee and court were elected by the members of the exchange. 
All actions of the officers of the exchange (except the Court decisions) 
were supervised by the government through a government com- 
missioner appointed by the Ministers of Finance and Commerce. 
No transaction could be performed on the exchange except by 
official brokers. ‘The securities section had three brokers in Bel- 
grade, five in Zagreb and two in Ljubljana. ‘The brokers, who were 
appointed by the council with the approval of the government 
commissioner, held the status of semi-public employees, although 
their income was derived not from a fixed salary but from com- 
missions paid by their clients. ‘They were required to take an oath 
of office, to keep specified records which had the character of public 
documents, and to observe schedules for commissions fixed by the 
tules of the exchanges. They did not transact business with the 
general public, but only with banks and individuals who were 
members of the exchanges. 

In the securities sections of the exchanges there was trading not 
only in shares and bonds but also in foreign exchange. In practice, 
the demand and supply in that part of the market were completely 
controlled by the National Bank, but the formal buying and selling 
of foreign exchange were transacted through the exchange brokers 
and accounted for 95% of the entire business. Other business was 
mainly in government bonds; the small volume of dealings in 
ordinary shares was mainly concerned with bank shares. 
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Insurance 


There were three types of insurance companies operating in 


Jugoslavia—{i) domestic companies owned by Jugoslav interests; 
(ii) domestic companies owned by foreign interests; and (iii) foreign 
companies doing business directly through their own agencies. 

Of the domestic companies, each major section of the country had 
its regional companies whose business was largely dependent upon 
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the support of the national or local government and the sectional 
political movements. Political affiliations were important factors: 
they helped the weaker national companies to survive in the com- 
petitive struggle with the much wealthier foreign interests. The fire 


insurance on public buildings and on government enterprises was — 


of special benefit to Jugoslav companies. Further business was 
directed to these companies by the banks, who, as they frequently 


> 


had capital invested in the domestic insurance companies, naturally — 
endeavoured to persuade their clients to insure with these concerns. — 


The most important Jugoslav companies were ‘The “Croatia” — 


Insurance Company of Zagreb’, (‘Croatia’, osiguravajuca zadruga 
u Zagrebu); ‘The Mutual Insurance Company of Ljubljana’ 
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(Vzajemna zavarovalnica v Ljubljana); 'The Beogradska Zadruga; 
and ‘The Jugoslavia General Insurance Company’—the latter two 
of Belgrade. 

Austrian, Hungarian, Italian and Czechoslovak companies with 
their headquarters in Vienna, Budapest, Trieste and Prague, 
dominated a large part of the Jugoslav insurance business, and in 
1937 the total foreign capital invested in Jugoslav companies was 
estimated at 22-3 million D. 

A law passed in 1937 brought all the insurance companies under 
a strict government supervisory system, and prevented insurance 
companies from engaging in any other business activity. All com- 
panies were required to have a licence and were subject to provisions 
which stipulated a necessary minimum paid-up capital, the disposal 
of reserves, and the inspection of company bye-laws, 

_ The two leading insurance activities were concerned with life and 
fire. On the whole, the life insurance system was inefficient and 
expensive, and the total number of life insurance policies in Jugo- 
slavia in 1937 was only 137,000. Fire insurance was rather better 
developed mainly because of the special supervisory interest of the 
State Mortgage Bank. A Fire Insurance Committee existed to work 
out uniform policy conditions in relation to various risks. In 1937, 
as much as 70% of the Jugoslav marine business, approximately 
55% of the fire, accident and liability business, and 25% of the life 
insurance policies, were reinsured abroad. 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Soon after the unification of Jugoslavia, the widespread need of 
agricultural credit facilities became very apparent, particularly in 
parts of Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, the Vojvodina, and Macedonia, 
where land redistribution had been most prevalent. In these regions 
a considerable part of the land had been owned by big landowners, 
and the government policy was to break up these large estates into 
quite small holdings which were given either to the former tenants 
or to Serbs living in overcrowded parts of the kingdom (see p. 129). 
The former landowners were given limited compensation in the 
shape of government bonds, about 1,200 million D. of which were 
issued for this purpose between 1921 and 1937. Of 1,985,725 
agricultural holdings in 1931, more than 1,348,000 were of an area 
of less than 5 ha. (12 acres), and holdings of more than 100 ha. (250 
acres) were very rare. While the new owners received their land 
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free, they did not receive sufficient funds to acquire the necessary | 
machinery, or even tools and seeds. In consequence, a great many 
of them were soon in debt to moneylenders or to the small banks 
who invariably charged very high rates of interest. In 1932 an 
investigation into credit conditions showed that 45% of agricultural 
credits were given by private creditors, and 32% by 539 banks, both 
of which sources were mostly camouflaged moneylenders extorting 
interest at fantastic rates. ‘Two other factors, the chronic rural 
overpopulation and the uneconomic size of many of the holdings, 
combined to place Jugoslav agriculture in a decidedly unsatisfactory 
state in the years leading up to 1939. Nevertheless, certain measures 
were taken to improve the agricultural situation, chief among them 
being the foundation of the Privileged Agrarian Bank in 1929, the 
legislation with regard to peasant debts and the development of the 
co-operative societies. 


The Privileged Agrarian Bank 


The Privileged Agrarian Bank (Privilegovna Agrarna Banka) 
was founded by royal decree in 1929, and its charter was amended in 
1936. Up to 1939 the funds of the Bank were limited almost entirely 
to its share capital of 700 million D. of which the government sub- 
scribed 120 million D., government-controlled agencies another 
120 million D., and the remaining 460 million D. were supplied 
by the general public and by co-operative societies. 

The bank was directed by an administrative council, the chairman 
and seven members of which were appointed by royal decree upon 
nomination by the government, and seven others were elected 
by the shareholders. A supervisory committee, consisting of two 
appointed and five elected members, audited the books and accounts 
and reported to the shareholders. The government not only con- 
trolled the bank by appointing the majority of the administrative 
council, but also guaranteed its liabilities and even a dividend of 
3% on the share capital. ‘The credit activities of the bank fell into 
four categories: 

(i) Long-term mortgage loans (5-25 years). ‘These loans were 
granted for the purchase of land, the conversion of existing debts 
(mainly prior to the laws of 1936), the erection of farm buildings, 
and the carrying out of improvements. The bank never made such 
loans in excess of 50% of the value of the land, or 30% of the value 
of the buildings. 

(ii) Medium-term loans (1-3 years). These loans were granted 
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for the purchase of livestock, tools, and general farm equipment, and 
they were always made through specially approved co-operative 
societies who were responsible for repayment if the individual 
debtor failed. 

_ (iii) Short-term loans (less than 1 year). These loans were also 
granted through the approved co-operative societies. Their main 
purpose was to finance the planting, harvesting and marketing of 
crops especially in connexion with the sale and storage organization 
maintained by the co-operative societies. 

(iv) Loans for the purpose of financing foreign trade in agri- 
cultural produce, especially the export of wheat and rye under a 
special law of 1931. ‘These credits were granted to Prizad—the 
government organization established for the exportation of certain 
agricultural products (see p. 227). | 

The Agrarian Bank granted very substantial credits during the 
first two years of its existence, but, thereafter, first the increasing 
severity of the agricultural crisis and later the lack of funds compelled 
it to restrict its activities for about eight years and to do little more 
than to maintain the volume of credit outstanding. After 1939, its 
activities were beginning to expand, but they remained on a scale 
quite inadequate to meet the needs of the country. 

The head office of the bank was in Belgrade, and there were 
branch offices in Zagreb, Ljubljana and Sarajevo. Between 1929 
and 1931, the active period of the bank’s lending, the relationship 
between the government and the farmers in the western provinces 
had been particularly strained, because of the activities of the Croat 
Peasant Party following upon the suspension of the Vidovdan 
constitution (see vol. 11, pp. 164-6). The activities of the bank 
during these years were therefore almost entirely restricted to the 
Serbian part of the country. This initial uneven distribution of 
interests never disappeared: more than 25% of all its mortgage 
loans were granted in the Dunavska and Drinska banovine alone, 
while less than 7 °%% went to the Dravska and Savska banovine. 


Legislation affecting Peasant Debt 


The world economic crisis of 1929-36 brought about a catastrophic 
fall in Jugoslav agricultural prices, and made the debt situation of 
the peasant population quite impossible as far as ordinary methods 
of repayment were concerned. In consequence, the government 
decreed a general moratorium in 1932, and a further decree in 1933 
propounded a scheme for gradual repayment of agricultural debts 
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over the course of 12 years. As this scheme did not work success- 
fully, more radical legislation was introduced in 1936. 

Practically all debts owed by farmers were halved regardless of 
the debtor’s ability to pay, except in the case of large landowners 
owing more than 25,000 D., who had to apply for individual arrange- 
ments. Private lenders were to receive the remainder of their claims 
in 14 annual instalments and interest was reduced to 3%. Banks 
and credit co-operative societies, except for the State Mortgage 
Bank and the Privileged Agrarian Bank, had to turn over their 
claims to the Privileged Agrarian Bank against payment at 75% of 
their face value—25% in 3% government bonds with a maturity 
of 20 years, and 50% in twelve annual instalments payable in cash 
plus accrued interest at the rate of 44%. 

The total amount of agricultural indebtedness in 1936 was 
estimated at 6,900 million D., of which 6,200 million D. were affected 
by the reduction. 

The law of 1936 took care of the existing indebtedness of the 
farmers at the price of destroying their future credit. Banks and 
private investors alike were not prepared to risk further losses, and 
thereafter the Privileged Agrarian Bank and the co-operative 
societies, for which it supplied the funds, were the only source of 
agricultural credit. The resources of these institutions were entirely 
inadequate and in consequence Jugoslav agriculture existed under a 
chronic handicap. 


The Agricultural Co-operative Movement 


In 1938 there were 9,551 agricultural co-operative societies in 
Jugoslavia with 1,233,637 members. The societies were federated 
into 37 audit associations, which in turn belonged to three groups: 
(i) 4,909 credit societies; (ii) 1,965 supply and consumers’ societies; 
(iii) 2,677 producers’ societies. 

The associations were supposed to inspect the records and balance 
sheets of their member societies. Most of the societies and their 
associations were based upon the sectional interests of their members: 
they were Serb, Croat, Slovene, German or even Czechoslovak; 
some were restricted to Roman Catholics, others to members of 
certain political parties. 

The most important co-operative societies were located in Slovenia, 
where the Jugoslav co-operative movement had originated. Of these 
the ‘People’s Credit Co-operative of Ljubljana’ (Ljudska Posojilnica 
v Ljubljana), the ‘Ljubljana Agricultural Credit Co-operatives’, and 
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the ‘Lower Styrian People’s Credit Co-operative’ were of chief 
importance. 

For the most part the societies were administered by unsalaried 
local officials. This reduced the cost of administration but also led 
to lack of uniformity in policy and procedure, and sometimes to 
more serious irregularities in the granting of loans and the handling 
of funds. On the whole, however, the local co-operative societies 
were better managed than their associations, which were frequently 
involved in political activities. Apart from the varying degrees of 
supervision exercised by the associations, control of the local 
societies was also provided by the Privileged Agrarian Bank which 
examined their accounts and insisted that they should observe certain 
uniform rules of management if they applied for loans. Some 
societies purposely refrained from availing themselves of the 
facilities of the Agrarian Bank and other government institutions in 
order to retain their complete independence; nevertheless, most of 
them found the support of the state essential, consisting as it did of 
exemption from taxation, a guaranteed quota of exports and the 
credit facilities of the Agrarian Bank. On the whole, the activities 
of the co-operative societies were directed rather to promoting the 
sectional interests of their members than to solving the fundamental 
problem of integrating small peasant holdings. Their membership 
was limited to the most business-minded peasants and often did not 
include those most in need of their services. 

In 1938 the co-operative societies had altogether 710 million D. 
of their own resources and 2,315 million D. of deposits; credits 
granted amounted to 1,070 million D. distributed between 302,000 
members. ‘These credits amounted to only 35% of the total agri- 
cultural credit supplied by all organizations—and the total itself was 
quite insufficient to satisfy the needs of the country. The deteriora- 
tion of the peasants’ situation progressed so rapidly that the slow 


growth of co-operative education and activities could not counter- 
balance it. 


CONDITIONS SINCE APRIL 1941 


The German invasion of Jugoslavia in April 1941 destroyed both the 
political organization and the financial unity of the state (see vol. 11, 
Pp. 373-85). In Croatia and Serbia, where ‘quisling’ governments 
were set up, a separate currency and central bank were created, and 
new banking laws based on the German model were introduced. 
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In the territories annexed by Germany, Italy, Hungary, Albania and 
Bulgaria, the laws and institutions of those countries became 
operative. Throughout Jugoslavia the various financial systems 
were subordinated to the Axis war effort, regardless of the standard 
of living among the country’s inhabitants. 


Croatia 


A new currency was instituted in the ‘Independent State of 
Croatia’: this was the kuna, divided into 100 banica, with a parity 
rate of 1 RM.=2o Kn., and a fictitious gold parity on the basis of 
$1=50 Kn. All claims stated in Jugoslav dinars were converted at 
par into the new currency; at the same time, bank-notes issued by 
the Jugoslav National Bank were called in, to be exchanged into 
notes of the new Croat State Bank. The coins of the Jugoslav 
kingdom also were replaced by notes and coins issued by the Croat 
government. The conversion of the Jugoslav currency was com- 
pleted in November 1941; the Croat State Bank then had a note 
circulation of 7-4 billion. The German drain on Croat resources— 
e.g. the advances made to the German occupation authorities by 
the State Bank—the accumulation of clearing credits arising from 
surplus exports, and the inability of the Paveli¢ government to 
finance its expenditure otherwise than by borrowing from the State 
Bank, all inevitably led to serious inflation. By October 1943, the 
note circulation of the Croat State Bank, which did not receive its 
charter until May 1943, had reached 34:3 billion. Official prices 
had risen to about ten times the level of August 1939, but there had 
been no corresponding increase in wages, and the standard of living 
of the population had suffered a drastic reduction. 

The Croat State Bank has made almost no advances to private 
enterprise, and its assets consist in the main of claims against the 
Croat and German governments. Most of the leading commercial 
banks, with the exception of the First Croat Savings Bank, became 
German-controlled. The rapid inflation of the currency within the 
state improved the cash position of the banks, and they were able to — 
discard the moratorium late in 1941. On the other hand, the increase — 
in deposits was considerably slower in commercial banks, in the 
postal savings system and in the municipal savings banks. Mort- 
gage and agricultural credit remained stagnant, and transactions in — 
securities on the Zagreb stock exchange were suspended. German 
and Italian companies became increasingly dominant in the in- 
surance business. 
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_ Serbia was treated as conquered territory by the Germans and 
the break-down of its financial system was more complete than that 
of Croatia. ‘The name of dinar was retained for the new currency, 
which was set at par with the kuna and had an exchange rate of 
1 RM.=20 D. The new central bank, the National Bank of Serbia, 
advanced money to cover government expenditures (including the 
payment of occupation costs) and the operation of the German 
clearing. There was a consequent rapid expansion of note circula- 
tion, which amounted to 6-8 billion in the autumn of 1941, together 
with a sharp rise in prices and a serious reduction in the standard 
of living; barter trade is reported to have reached considerable 
proportions. 

Control over the National Bank of Serbia was ultimately in the 
hands of Franz Neuhausen, the German Controller of Economic 
Affairs, and his assistant commissioner for banking. Neuhausen 
published new banking regulations with the result that most of the 
existing small banks were either liquidated or merged with other 
institutions. The Banking Corporation of Belgrade (Bankarsko 
Drustvo), controlled by the Deutsche Bank, became by far the largest 
single credit institution, with Neuhausen as chairman of its board. 
The Beogradska Zadruga, however, retained its position as the largest 
domestic credit institution, but its affairs were stagnant. Apart from 
a few other smaller commercial banks and the postal saving system, 
nearly all the other financial institutions of Serbia became inactive: 
the State Mortgage Bank did not fulfil its function, the Privileged 
Agrarian Bank, despite its new administration, lapsed almost 
completely. The Stock Exchange was suspended, and only German 
and Italian firms were engaged in insurance business. 


_Annexed Areas 


German. Northern Slovenia was annexed by Germany and 
divided into two parts: the areas that had before 1918 been part of 
Carinthia and Carniola were administered as integral parts of the 
Reichsgau Karnten and the important eastern area of Lower Styria 
became part of the Reichsgau Steiermark. In both areas the Jugoslav 
currency was exchanged for German currency at the official rate of 
1 RM.=20 D. and the exchange was effected through the Reichs- 
bank, which now took over the business of the National Bank. All 
commercial banking became the exclusive right of two German- 
controlled Vienna banks: the Kreditanstalt-Bankverein, through its 
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subsidiary the Bank fiir Kdarnten, operated in Carinthia-Carniola, 
and with the Vienna Ldnderbank, a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank 
of Berlin, it also controlled all banking activity in Lower Styria. All 
Jugoslav credit institutions, including the co-operatives, were 
dissolved and liquidated by German administrators; they were 
replaced by German-controlled savings banks and credit co- 
operatives which were given exclusive rights in their spheres of 
activity. 

Italian. Italy annexed Southern Slovenia and Dalmatia and also 
created the puppet state of Montenegro. The ra was introduced 
in these areas and Jugoslav currency was exchanged at the rate of 
38 Lire=100 D. The National Foreign Exchange Institute, working 
through the Bank of Italy, effected the exchange, and the main 
Italian banks opened branches in the annexed territories. The 
existing credit institutions, however, were allowed to continue their 
business, and permission was also given to two Croat banks to main- 
tain their branches in the Italian territories. The Ljubljana stock 
exchange was reopened in October 1941. Italian control was also 
extended over insurance firms. 

After the capitulation of Italy in 1943, Germany annexed the 
Italian part of Slovenia; the Adriatic ports seized by Italy were given 
to Croatia; Bulgaria received the areas of Macedonia administered 
by Albania, and a new ‘independent’ administration was set up in 
Montenegro. 

Hungarian. In the Hungarian-annexed areas of Prekomurje, — 
Medjumurje, Ba¢ka and Baranja, the dinar currency was exchanged 
for pengé at the rate of 1 Pengé=100 D., a rate that was about 20% 
above the parity established by the Germans in Croatia and Serbia. 
The chief Budapest banks re-established the branches they had held 
before 1918, and the Budapest branch of the Vienna Kreditanstalt- 
Bankverein took over the Novi Sad branch of the Jugoslav Banking 
Corporation. The Deutsche Bank thus extended its control to this 
area of Jugoslavia. Hungarian institutions also replaced the State 
Mortgage Bank, the Privileged Agrarian Bank and the Artisans’ 
Bank. There was, however, no complete suspension of local enter- 
prises, although all banks had to join the Hungarian Central Corpora- 
tion of Banks in order to receive permission to continue accepting 
deposits after 31 December 1943. 

Albanian. In the areas transferred for administrative purposes to 
the government of Albania (see vol. 11, p. 376), Albanian currency 
was introduced at the rate of 6 Albanian Francs=100 D. The 
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current Italian exchange restrictions were enforced, and all foreign 
trade was monopolized under the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Bulgarian. Bulgarian currency was introduced in Macedonia at 
the exchange rate of 160 Leva=100 D., but the exchange of currency, 
together with the right to withdraw bank deposits, was restricted to 
persons of Bulgarian descent. The Bulgarian National Bank replaced 
the National Bank and the State Mortgage Bank of Jugoslavia; other 
Jugoslav credit institutions were dissolved and Bulgarian govern- 
ment-controlled organizations, as well as the National Macedonian 
Bank, were given exclusive rights of business. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The works mentioned in the Bibliographical Note on p. 247 also deal with 
financial conditions in Jugoslavia. Further statistical information is provided 
by the Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of the Kingdom of Fugoslavia 
(Belgrade). 


Chapter VIII 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


Introduction: State of the Mercantile Marine in 1939: Shipping Companies and 
Services: State Aid to Shipping: Personnel: Shipping Traffic, 1937: Conditions 
since April 1941: Bibliographical Note 


INTRODUCTION 


Although ships flying the Jugoslav flag appeared in the ports of the 
world only after the war of 1914-18, the mercantile marine of Jugo- 
slavia inherited seafaring traditions of considerable significance. 
Jugoslavia was not a new seafaring country in the sense that Poland, 
for example, was; it was new only in the sense that the vessels and 
crews sailed under their own flag for the first time. The factors 
influencing the development of the mercantile marine are very similar 
to those affecting that of Norway and particularly of Greece. Sea- 
faring has always been one of the principal means of subsistence of 
the inhabitants of the Dalmatian coast, with its hinterland of inhos- 
pitable mountains and its many off-lying islands. In addition, sea 
communications are a necessity between the islands, and owing to 
poor land communications, adjacent parts of the coast rely mainly — 
for communication upon coastwise shipping. 

Dalmatia has played an important part in the history of the 
Adriatic Sea since early medieval times. Ships of the small republic 
of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) became well known all over the Mediter- 
ranean from the fourteenth century onwards and became serious 
rivals of those of Venice (see p. 300). The vessels of Perast also — 
became prominent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
the fleets of Dubrovnik and Perast had both declined by the middle — 
of the eighteenth century. The Ragusan fleet enjoyed renewed 
prosperity at the end of the century after the liquidation of the 
republic of Venice by Napoleon i in 1797, but after the occupation of | 
Ragusa by French troops in 1805, its ships became subject to seizure 
by the British and Russians. After 1815, when Dalmatia was ceded — 
to Austria, Ragusan shipping entered upon a rapid decline. Later, 
however, during the second half of the nineteenth century, Dalma- 
tians played a prominent part in the development of the Austro- 
Hungarian mercantile marine and they provided it with some 80% 
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of its sailors. Dalmatian shipyards were very active, especially those 
at Dubrovnik, Trogir (Traut) and Kotor (Cattaro), and on the island 
of Kor¢ula, but the change-over to steam-driven vessels caused a 
reduction in output; the last sailing ship was built in Ragusan ship- 
yards in 1875. The Dubrovacka Parobrodska Plovidba a.d. (now 
the Dubrovacka Plovidba a.d.) operated its first steamer in 1893; 
the company traded to Trieste, Albania and southern Italy. Several 
of the predecessors of other present-day Jugoslav shipping companies 
were either founded between 1890 and 1900 or began to operate 
steamers at this period. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, shipping companies were also founded in other parts of the 
world by Dalmatians who could not find employment under Austria, 
such as by O. Kozuli¢ in Italy (the Cosulich Line), by the Mihanovié 
brothers in Argentina (the company has since passed to Argentine 
ownership), and by Bona¢i¢ in Chile. 

The Austro-Hungarian mercantile marine amounted to 433 vessels, 
ageregating 1,052,346 tons gross in 1914. Since so much of the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire went to form the kingdom of the 
Southern Slavs, the new state was given most of the Adriatic seaboard 
of that empire. The partition of the Austro-Hungarian mercantile 
marine, however, was not accomplished until the ‘Trumbi¢-Bertolini 
agreement of 1921. In the meantime most of the fleet (about 700,000 
tons gross of vessels over 2,000 tons gross) was operated under 
Italian management, except for some 61,000 tons gross under tem- 
porary French management. Under the agreement of 1921 only 
some 114,719 tons gross of shipping were allotted to Jugoslavia and 
the remainder became Italian property; thus many Jugoslav sailors 
who had formed the crews of the latter ships became unemployed. 
The Jugoslav seamen totalled about 5,000 and the new state was able 
to draw upon these experienced sailors to man its ships. 

_ Detailed statistics of the Jugoslav fleet are not available before 
1922; in the latter year it consisted of 65 vessels, of more than 
I00 tons gross, totalling 81,204 tons gross. The growth of this fleet 
up to 1939 is compared with that of Greece in Fig. 46, and the two 
mercantile marines have a number of features in common. Several 
factors have combined to retard the development of the Jugoslav 
merchant fleet. The backward state of the Jugoslav ports, as well as 
their poor communications with their hinterlands, restricted the types 
of shipping which could use them; in addition, the ports of Trieste 
and Fiume, which were natural outlets for much of the trade of 
Jugoslavia, became Italian. The creation of the port of SuSak 
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adjacent to Fiume, remedied the loss of the latter port to a certain 
extent, but a considerable amount of the seaborne trade of Jugoslavia — 
passed through Trieste, to the detriment of the national merchant 

fleet, although Jugoslav merchant ships frequently called at the port 
and carried some of this trade. Furthermore, important shipbuilding 
yards at Trieste and Monfalcone, besides smaller yards at Lussin- 
piccolo, were denied to Jugoslavia, and the few small yards in the 
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Fig. 46. The development of the Jugoslav and Greek merchant fleets, 


1922-39 


Based on data in successive volumes of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, vol. 111 (London 
annually). 


The graph refers to vessels over 100 tons gross. 


country are suitable only for the construction of coasting vessels. 
Ocean-going vessels have had to be purchased abroad, mostly second- 
hand and in limited quantities owing to lack of capital. Thus, in 
1939, Jugoslavia possessed only 187 vessels of over 100 tons gross 
and they totalled 410,486 tons gross. In 1922, Jugoslavia owned 
only 0:13% of the world’s merchant tonnage, but by 1939 this 
proportion had increased to 0:-6%. 


STATE OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE IN 1939 


World Rank in 1939 


In 1939, the Jugoslav mercantile marine ranked seventeenth in 
the world’s merchant fleets of steamers and motor vessels over 100 





Plate 59. Thes.s. Kralja Aleksandra I, 2,463 tons gross (Dubrovacka 
Plovidba a.d.) 


This oil-burning twin-screw 17-knot vessel, built on the Clyde in 1932, operated 
on the express passenger and cargo route between Kotor, Dubrovnik II (GruZ), 
Split and Prieste. Its dimensions are 270 K 42 X 24 ft., with a draught of 
13 ft. 17$1n. White hulls are characteristic of the passenger ships in the efficient 
coastwise services. 





Plate 60. The s.s. Prestolonaslednik Petar, 1,726 tons gross (fadranska 
Plovidba a.d.) 


The vessel is shown alongside at Split. It is a coal-fired twin-screw ship built on 
the Tyne in 1931 (259 < 36 X 16 ft., draught 13 ft. 8 in.), and it has the highest 
loaded speed in the merchant fleet (18 knots). It runs on the express service from 
SuSak to Split and Kotor. 





Plate 61. The s.s. Hrvatska, 492 tons gross (¥adranska Plovidba a.d.), at Sibenik 


This is typical of the smaller coasting vessels which survive from the Austro- 
Hungarian merchant fleet. It is a 12-knot vessel built at Kiel in 1891 (168 * 25 X 


11 ft., draught 12 ft. 9% in.). The vessels, which are chiefly cargo carriers, have 
black hulls. 





Plate 62. The Jadranska Brodogradilista a.d. shipyard at Split 


The view looks north across Ka8telan Bay and shows clearly the two building-slips 
on the left and the various engineering shops. To the right of the floating docks 
in the centre are the two touring liners of the Fugoslavenski Lloyd. 
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tons gross. More detailed comparative statistics for Jugoslavia and 
other countries in 1939 are given in the following table: 














ae 2 Motor |Gross tons 
0. O teamers vessels er 1,000 
Country vessels Gross tons (gross tons) (gross anee: 
tons) tants 

Jugoslavia 187 410,486 400,966 9,520 27 
Greece 607 1,780,666 1,761,314 19,352 251 
Italy 1,227 3.424,804 | 2,709,020 715,784 79 
Belgium 200 408,418 250,401 158,017 48 
France 1,231 2,933,933 | 2,497,799 436,134 70 
United 

Kingdom 6,722 17,891,134 | 13,294,286 | 4,596,848 311 
Norway 1,987 4,833,813 1,824,289 | 3,009,524 | 1,655 

















Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, vol. 111, Statistical Tables (London, 
1939); the final column is based on the 1938 population estimates derived from 
the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-9, p. 18 (Geneva, 1939). 


The tonnage per thousand inhabitants is very low, especially when 
compared with that of Greece, and it illustrates the comparative 
backwardness of the mercantile marine. 


Composition of the Fleet 


The percentage of motor ships in the Jugoslav merchant fleet 

(2-3 %) is rather higher than that in the Greek merchant fleet (1-1 %), 
but it is strikingly small in comparison with other European coun- 
tries. As in the case of Greece, this is because nearly 70% of the 
fleet are over twenty years old and have been to a considerable extent 
purchased in the second-hand market. Since few motor vessels are 
sold in this way, the number of motor vessels in the mercantile 
marine is necessarily restricted and consists mostly of small vessels. 
‘The division of the vessels into size-categories is shown in the table 
on p. 286. About 92% of the fleet by gross tonnage consisted of 
vessels between 100 and 6,000 tons gross, and 79% comprised ships 
between 2,000 and 8,000 tons gross, while the largest size-category 
was that of vessels between 6,000 and 8,000 tons gross. ‘There was 
only one tanker in the merchant fleet in 1939, a vessel of 3,177 tons 
gross built in 1939 for the Royal Jugoslav Navy. 
4 , Lhirty-one vessels in the merchant fleet, ranging in size between 
.79 and 10,226 tons gross, had loaded sea-speeds of 12 knots or over; 
the fastest vessel, the Prestolonaslednik Petar (1,726 tons gross) had 
a loaded speed of 18 knots (Plate 60). 
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Fugoslav Shipping Classification 


Jugoslav official statistics for 1937 record a total fleet of 172 vessels _ 


ageregating 373,866 tons gross, in comparison with the 176 vessels of 
over 100 tons gross, totalling 378,763 tons gross, as given in Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. Although the rules of tonnage measurement in 
Jugoslavia are similar in general principle to those of Great Britain, 
there is nevertheless some discrepancy in the final totals; indeed, 


Jugoslav certificates of gross and net tonnage are not listed as being - 


automatically acceptable to Great Britain and the U.S.A. The rules 
and regulations in respect of tonnage measurement of sea-going 
vessels were issued by the Minister of Communications in an official 
gazette dated 13 October 1937; the only special feature of these is 
the deduction made from the gross tonnage of ships fitted with holds 
designed for the carriage of live fish. 

The Jugoslav merchant fleet is subdivided according to the types 
of voyage performed and by far the largest category is that of 
ocean-going vessels, i.e. vessels making voyages outside the Mediter- 
ranean, as shown in the following table: 








Category No. Tons gross 

Ocean-going vessels, steamers 71 308,636 
Long Coasting Trade, steamers II 18,425 
Long Coasting Trade, sailing ships 4 994. 
Short Coasting Trade, steamers 87 32,299 
Short Coasting Trade, motor ships over 

25 tons gross 10 754 
Short Coasting Trade, sailing ships over 

50 tons gross 35 3,070 














Source: Pomorski Godisnjak, 1937-8, pp. 134-71 (Split, 1938). 


The Long Coasting ‘Trade companies (Velika obalna plovidba) 
engage in short-sea or extended coasting trade in the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean, while the Short Coasting Trade companies (Mala 
obalna plovidba) are engaged in coasting in the more restricted sense 
along the coast of Jugoslavia. 


Age of the Merchant Fleet in 1939, and Country of Building 


The age-composition of the Jugoslav mercantile marine and the 


“Wiis, 


country of building of the fleet provide the key to the main problems — 


which have faced Jugoslav shipowners in the short history of the 
merchant fleet since 1922. The almost complete lack of shipbuilding 
facilities in Jugoslavia during the years immediately following the 
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creation of the state compelled shipowners to turn to foreign countries 
in order to build up or replace their fleets. 

The following table gives comparative statistics on the age of 
merchant fleets, while the table on p. 286 gives a detailed analysis 
of the age categories of ships over 100 tons gross in the Jugoslav 
merchant fleet: 


Age of Merchant Fleets in 1939 











Total Age in years as percentage of total tonnage 
gross 
Country | tonnage; |. 
(thous- | Under 5-10 10-15 | 15-20 | 20-25 | Over 25 
ands) 5 
Jugoslavia 410 22 4°9 14°9 9°7 21°5 46°8 
Greece 1,781 5°8 O'5 2°8 13°3 33°4 44°2 
Norway 4,334. 24.6 20°7 18-4 15-7 9°8 10°8 
Sweden E577 15°0 9°9 15'5 18°5 9°3 g1-8 
Netherlands| 2,970 22:5 14°9 18°9 25°5 9°4. 8:8 
Germany 4,483 19°9 5°3 22°9 32°5 5°2 14°2 
United 
Kingdom | 17,891 21° 10°5 24°1 21°O 12°6 10°7 
































Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1939-40, vol. 111, Statistical Tables 
(London, 1939). 


In 1939, out of a total of 98 vessels of more than 1,000 tons gross, 
mainly ocean-going ships, 78 vessels were purchased second-hand, 
mostly from Great Britain, but also from Italy and even Greece; 
60 of these vessels were built in the United Kingdom. One-half of 
the remaining vessels were built in Germany and the Netherlands, 
and the remainder in various countries. In 1937, nine vessels of 
more than 1,000 tons gross and totalling 31,905 tons gross, which 
were nearly all engaged in ocean trading, were formerly Austro- 
Hungarian ships. In recent years, Jugoslav shipowners have had 
ships built to order, and by far the majority of these orders were 
placed in the United Kingdom. 

The vessels under 1,000 tons gross are chiefly coasters and short-sea 
traders and are rather older; in 1937 they included 24 vessels totalling 
10,731 tons gross of the former Austro-Hungarian mercantile marine. 
These vessels were built principally at Trieste and Lussinpiccolo; 
the remaining ships have been built mainly in the United Kingdom 
and Italy. More recently, the shipyards at Kraljevica and Split, in 
which British and French shipbuilders respectively had interests, 
have completed small vessels for the Jugoslav flag. It seems, how- 
ever, that for ocean-going merchant ships Jugoslavia must remain 
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dependent either upon foreign shipyards or upon second-hand 
purchases. 

Slightly less than one-half of the sailing vessels in the merchant 
fleet have been built in Jugoslav shipyards. ‘The most important 
yards are those of Ostale and Korcula, which have together supplied 
over half of these vessels; other yards are at Trogir, Split, Betina 
and Baska. The majority of the foreign-built sailing-vessels have 
been built in Italy. 


‘State-owned Vessels 


The government department responsible for the mercantile marine 
is the Ministry of Communications (Ministarstvo Saobracaja); the 
executive department is known as the Directorate of Maritime 
Communications and it has its headquarters at Split (Direkcya 
Pomorskog Saobracaja u Splitu). This department controlled in 1937 
a total of thirteen vessels, aggregating 679 tons gross; they were 
engaged on various inspection services and included three small 
fisheries protection vessels and a number of tugs. 


SHIPPING COMPANIES AND SERVICES 


By far the larger part of the merchant fleet is engaged in ocean- 
trading (see p. 284) and the vessels which engaged in this traffic in 
1937 were owned by twenty-one concerns out of a total of thirty-two 
shipping companies and enterprises. ‘The maritime districts where 
these vessels were registered are shown in the following table: 























Ocean-going Long Coasting Short Coasting 

Maritime vessels Trade vessels Trade vessels 
district 
No. | Tons gross | No. | Tons gross | No. | Tons gross 

SuSak 28 107,516 3 4,387 218 15,850 
Sibenik — a 3 780 153 3,797 
Split 16 66,586 6 8,494 267 ¥1,353 
Dubrovnik 26 129,135 3 5,758 165 8,764 
Kotor I 55399 = = 33 4,605 























Source: Pomorski Godisnjak, 1937-8, pp. 214-15 (Split 1938). 


Dubrovnik and SuSak are thus the most important centres of the 
Jugoslav shipping industry. A high proportion of the ocean-going 
shipping is engaged in the tramp trade, and sails to many parts of 
the world, but particularly to north-west European ports, to North 
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and South America, especially Peru, Chile and Argentina, and to 
West and South Africa (Fig. 47). Jugoslavia has important capital 
investments in shipping in both Argentina and Chile, as well as in 
the nitrate industry of the latter, where Jugoslavs have played a 
leading réle. 

On a few of the ocean routes, however, Jugoslav ships maintain 
regular services; these are on the outward voyage to Argentina and 








OS] 








Fig. 47. Voyages of eight Jugoslav vessels in 1938. 


Based on Lloyd’s Shipping Index, 1939 (London). 

The widths of the lines are proportional to the number of voyages, the thinnest 
equalling one voyage, and the thickest, converging on north-west European ports, 
equalling 54 voyages. Four of the vessels belonged to the Dubrovacka Plovidba, a.d. 
and four to the Fugoslavenski Lloyd. 'The map shows the latter’s service to South 
America, returning to north-west European ports either direct or via the west 
coast of South America, Panama, St Thomas and the Azores. 


on round voyages to southern France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria and 
the Canary Islands, and to Portugal, Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and North European ports. ‘These services, which sailed 
from SuSak and Split in all cases, and often from Dubrovnik and 
Sibenik, are on a small scale, and operate once a month or every 
three weeks. In contrast to these, the coastwise services are well 
developed and in 1937 they provided 66 distinct services in the Short 
Coasting ‘Trade, thus emphasizing the importance of sea transport 
as a means of communication along the coast of Jugoslavia, and five 
services in the Long Coasting Trade to adjacent Mediterranean 
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coasts, i.e. to Venice and Trieste and to ports in Albania and Greece. 
All of these were operated at least once weekly, some over twenty 
times weekly. In winter, however, nine of the services were sus- 
pended, while in the case of others the route was changed or the 
number of sailings decreased. 

In 1939, the principal shipping company in Jugoslavia was the 
Jugoslavenski Lloyd a.d. of Zagreb and Split. It had a fleet of nineteen 
vessels totalling 103,833 tons gross, mostly about 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
gross each. The company operated a monthly line of freighters from 
SuSak, Sibenik, Split and Dubrovnik to Oran, Monte Video and 
Argentina (Buenos Aires and Rosario). Mixed cargoes were carried, 
e.g. paper, timber, plywood, cellulose and chemicals; olive-oil was 
also frequently carried from Greek ports to Argentina. The return 
voyages were of an irregular nature, frequently proceeding to north- 
west European or other Mediterranean ports before returning to 
Jugoslavia, but voyages were made to many other parts of the world. 
The largest vessel in the fleet, the 15-knot passenger liner Kraljica 
Mariya (ex-British Araguaya), of 10,226 tons gross, was employed 
in pleasure-cruising in the Mediterranean for six months of the year 
and was laid up in the winter; similarly, the 15-knot Princesa Olga 
(ex-British Ebro), 8,480 tons gross, operated a fortnightly service 
in the summer on the route Venice-Trieste-Jugoslav ports-Piraeus- 
Alexandria. 

The Dubrovacka Plovidba a.d. of Dubrovnik had a fleet of 22 
vessels amounting to 51,876 tons gross, six of which had loaded 
speeds of 12 knots and over. Ten of the vessels, which accounted 
for nine-tenths of the total tonnage, were engaged as tramps in ocean 
trade to many parts of the world. The remainder of the vessels were 
employed in seven coastwise passenger and cargo services from 
Dubrovnik and in express services on the routes Kotor-Dubrovnik 
II-Split, Dubrovnik II-Trieste-Kotor and Kotor-Venice-Dubrovnik 
Il. Two 17-knot vessels were used on the latter routes. The 
Brodarsko a.d. Oceania of Belgrade and SuSak had a fleet of 12 
vessels totalling 35,982 tons gross. It operated four regular lines, 
each with sailings. once a month; these were with cargo and a few 
passengers from SuSak and Split to Marseilles, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Alicante, Oran and Casablanca, and to Tunis, Algiers, Valencia and 
Marseilles; this line had sailings every three weeks. Various inter- 
mediate calls were made at Jugoslav and other ports en route as 
occasion demanded; the fourth line was a cargo service from Su8ak 


and other ports to Lisbon, Bordeaux, London, Hull, Antwerp, 
G H (Jugoslavia—tII1) 19 
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Rotterdam, Hamburg and Gdynia, calling at each of these ports if 
inducement offered. 

The fadranska Plovidba d.d. had a fleet of 57 vessels aggregating 
23,359 tons gross. Twenty-three of the vessels had loaded speeds of 
12 knots and over, the fastest speed being 18 knots. It was much the 
most important coastwise shipping company and operated 49 pas- 
senger and mixed cargo services along the coast of Jugoslavia, serving 
55 ports. In addition, it operated a weekly passenger and cargo 
service from Metkovi¢ to Trieste and Venice, and a weekly cargo 
and passenger service on the route SuSak-Trieste-Piraeus, with calls 
at Split, Dubrovnik II, Kotor and Bar, Albanian ports, Corfu and 
Patras; irregular calls were also made at mee ports on tne west 
coast of Greece. 

Details of the most important of the remaining shipping concerns, 
ten of which are one-ship enterprises, are shown in the following 
table: 








Owners No.of) | Fons Voyages 
vessels | gross yas 
Prekomorska __Plovidba 5 25,411 | Amalgamated with Jugoslavenski 
d.d., Zagreb and SuSak Lloyd in 1939. Ships all 
engaged in world-wide tramp- 
ing. 
Atlantska Plovidba d.d., 4 19,267 | World tramping. 
SuSak 
Slobodna Plovidba ‘ Topic’ 4 18,740 | Tramping chiefly between Con- 
d.d., Susak tinent, west coast of Africa, 
North America, and West 
Indies. Part ownership in 
Trieste. 
Brodarsko Poduzece 6 16,137 | Tramping, mainly between 
Eugen Matkovié, Split United Kingdom, Continent, 
Mediterranean, and west coast 
of Africa 
Fugoslavenska FPlovidba 2 10,469 | World tramping 
d.d., SuSak 
Zetska Plovidba_ a.d., 12 10,091 | Operates ten coastwise services, 
Cetinje principally passenger and 
cargo, from Kotorand Dubrov- 
nik; one an express service and 
one for cargo only; one service 
from Rijeka Crnojevica to 
Skadar 




















Based on official sources. 
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STATE AID TO SHIPPING 


The small merchant fleet of Jugoslavia has been hampered through- 
out its short period of existence by the strength of the Italian 
mercantile marine in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean; the uneven 
competition between the fleets has been increased by the larger 
subsidies given by Italy to its merchant fleet, especially to those 
vessels engaged in foreign trade. The Jugoslav government was slow 
to support the national merchant fleet, and the large percentage 
engaged in trading to foreign countries represented private enter- 
prise; coastwise shipping was the exception, for it was realized that 
not only was it an important means of communication, but also that 
improved services would attract more tourists to the Dalmatian 
coast. ‘The state-controlled Putnik publicity organization therefore 
worked actively to attract foreign visitors. Between 1922 and 1928, 
some 171°5 million dinars were devoted to coastwise shipping. As 
part of this scheme to improve services, the government encouraged 
the amalgamation of six coastal shipping companies in 1922 to form 
the Fadranska Plovidba. Subsequent legislation was introduced in 
1929 which provided for a further subsidy of 50 million dinars for 
the development of the existing coastwise shipping services; several 
new vessels were to be ordered in Great Britain. 

In 1937, out of the total of 66 coastwise services, 56 were subsidized 
by the state on the basis of the estimated running costs of the 
companies concerned, which were fadranska Plovidba, Dubrovacka 
Plovidba and Zetska Plovidba; these services provided for the carriage 
of mails and passengers, by contract with the government, and also 
cargo; they were fast and efficient, with a much higher standard than 
those found in Greece. The coastwise services which ran to Venice, 
Trieste and Skadar were also subsidized. 

_ It was not until 1930 that the government granted subsidies to 
companies engaged in trading to foreign countries. Regular lines 
would naturally make national products available to foreign markets, 
and any increase in the mercantile marine would encourage the 
shipping of imports and exports through national ports. Under an 
agreement between the government and the Fugoslavenskt Lloyd and 
Oceania companies, the former company was to operate its service 
to Argentina with monthly sailings and the latter was to revive its 
services to Spain. In return, both companies were to be subsidized 
for ten years at the respective rates of 8-5 million and 6 million dinars 
per annum. In spite of these grants, Jugoslav shipping suffered a 
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severe decline in the world depression of 1930-4, not only in numbers 
but in the amount of tonnage trading to home ports (Fig. 48). In 
1937, the Fugoslavenski Lloyd cargo line to Argentina, the three cargo 
and passenger lines of Oceania to Spain, North Africa and the Canary 
Islands, and the cargo and passenger line operated by the fadranska 
Plovidba from Sugak and ‘Trieste to Piraeus, were all subsidized by 
the state, chiefly for the carriage of mails. 

In 1931, proposals were made to provide shipbuilding construction 
premiums, and every facility was to be granted for shipbuilding 
in Jugoslavia, including special railway rates and the exemption of 
construction materials from customs duties. Although no direct 
building subsidies were introduced, an indirect form of subsidy was 
adopted; any shipowner who purchased a ship abroad or had a new 
ship built in Jugoslavia was exempted from the payment of domestic 
taxes for twenty years, and currency restrictions were also eased. 


PERSONNEL 


According to official statistics for 1937, a total of 4,474 persons 
were employed in the mercantile marine, distributed through the 
32, shipping enterprises; this figure may be compared with those for 
-1928-—3,625; 1931—4,432; and 1934—3,757. The influence of the 
world economic depression is indicated in the annual fall of the 
numbers employed between 1931 and 1934. The personnel in 1937 
was Classified as follows: 





Captains 174 
Officers 255 
Engineer officers 406 
Wireless telegraphists 78 
Deck hands 1,125 
Engine-room hands 1,337 
Other seamen 1,099 

Total 4,474, 


Source: Pomorski Godisnjak, 1938-9, p. 126 (Split, 1939). 


The largest number (2,275) of these sailors was employed in 
vessels engaged in the Short Coasting Trade, while 1,798 were the 
crews of ocean-going ships. 


Navigation Training 
Navigation training is entirely under the control of the state. 


There are three nautical academies where officers are trained for the 
mercantile marine; these are situated at Bakar, Dubrovnik and Kotor 
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(see vol. 1, p. 231). Seamen are also trained on board a small training 
vessel at Korcula, which makes cruises along the coast for practical 
navigation work. Boys enter at about 8-10 years of age, and upon 
leaving they may become boatswains and quartermasters. 


Rates of Pay 


Rates of pay on board Jugoslav vessels are probably among the 
lowest of the mercantile marines of the world. In 1939, able seamen 
received only about {4 15s. a month and a chief officer £9. Better 
wages, however, were paid on board the passenger s.s. Kraljica Maria 
and Princesa Olga. 

Insurance was compulsory for both officers and seamen, and it 
covered both old age and sickness. Sickness insurance has been in 
force since 1924; old age pensions for officers have also been operative 
from that date, but pensions for sailors were not introduced until 
some ten years later. 


SHIPPING ‘TRAFFIC, 1937 
Traffic by Flag 
The latest available detailed information for shipping trafic by flag 
at Jugoslav ports refers to 1937. The following table gives details of 
the traffic, with the amounts of cargo carried under each flag: 


Shipping Traffic by Flag, 1937 





























Entrances Clearances 
(laden and in ballast) (laden and in ballast) 
Flag Gross Gross 
amount amount 
No. Net of cargo No. , Sie of cargo 
tonnage | in metric Canes in metric 
tons tons 
Jugoslav (in the ea 16,014,092 | 236,931 | 95,619 | 16,011,404 245,360 
coastal trade) 
Jugoslav (in the 356,824 669,591 
foreign trade) J 
Italian 5,507 | 3,739,150 | 43,317 | 5,562 | 3,789,695 | 715,355 
British 347 441,205 | 19,940 347 441,205 795357 
German 102 ZAT,208. | 27,247. 103 240,188 35,354 
Greek 272 144,197 | 96,230 272 144,377 47,624 
Dutch 58 55,833 | 27,146 59 56,949 35,607 
American 73 38,703 | 5,621 74 42,574 2,167 
Totals for all 
flags 102,548 | 20,840,668 | 827,807 | 102,516 | 20,842,643 | 1,870,603 





Source: Pomorski Godisnjak, 1937-8, pp. 256 and 264 (Split, 1938). 
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Thus over 75% of the shipping using the ports of Jugoslavia in 
1937 flew the national flag, but a considerable proportion (about 
95%) of this shipping was engaged in coastwise trade. The leading 
foreign flag was that of Italy, with some 18% of the total entrances 
and clearances; it had therefore a greater amount of tonnage actually 
engaged in the foreign trade of Jugoslavia. 

It is possible from these figures to assess the amount of foreign 
sea-borne trade carried by Jugoslav ships in 1937. Over 37% by 
weight of the total incoming and outgoing cargo in the foreign trade 
was carried by ships flying the national flag, in addition to cargo 
carried by Jugoslav ships in the coastwise trade which amounted to 
18% of the total traffic at Jugoslav ports. Italian ships had the next 
most important share of the foreign trade, accounting for 28%. Of 
other foreign flags, the order of importance was Greek (5%), British 
(3%), Dutch (2%), and German (2%). Greek vessels came next to 
those of Jugoslavia in the importation of cargo, but in the export 
trade, Italian vessels carried a greater amount than Jugoslav ships. 
It is clear that the two maritime neighbours of Jugoslavia are impor- 
tant competitors for the carrying-trade of the country and both carry 
cargo which does not relate to the trade of the mother country. 
_Jugoslav ships carry a higher percentage of the imports (44%) than 
of the exports (35%), which is surprising in view of the fact that 
most of the Jugoslav ships are tramps or bulk cargo carriers; many 
of the exports such as timber, bauxite, cement and wheat are bulk 
cargoes. Coal, however, which is also a bulk cargo, forms the most 
important cargo imported into Jugoslavia by sea, and Jugoslav vessels 
carry about half of these imports, chiefly from South Wales and 
Newcastle. According to an analysis made for 1927, phosphates 
- formed the next most important cargo by weight after coal, and were 
carried in the majority of cases by foreign vessels, though Jugoslav 
ships had the largest share of the trade from Morocco. Most of the 
rice imports from Italy were carried in Jugoslav vessels. ‘Timber 
was the most important export in 1927, and this was mostly carried 
by foreign ships except to Argentina; the same was true of the next 
exports, cement and bauxite. Cyanamides and carbide, which are 
dangerous cargoes and are shipped in bulk, in barrels, were mostly 
exported in Jugoslav vessels. 

In recent years, Jugoslav ships have carried an increased proportion 
and the growth of shipping activity is an indication of the actual 
increase of Jugoslav shipping at Jugoslav ports (Fig. 47). Carbide 
is carried to the Netherlands, Belgium and Great Britain, cattle and 
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grain to Italy and Malta, cement to Italy, the West Indies, Peru 
and Chile, and timber, paper and cellulose to other countries, e.g. 
Argentina. 

A total of 68,038 tons gross of shipping out of 179,613 tons gross 
using the Jugoslav Free Zone in the Greek port of ‘Thessaloniki 
flew the Jugoslav flag; these vessels were mainly concerned with 
Jugoslav trade, and they carry most of the exports of lead and zinc 
concentrates from Serbia (see p. 191), which pass through the port 
and which go particularly to Antwerp. 

The passenger traffic at Jugoslav ports in 1937 was shared by 
Jugoslavia and Italy. The total number of passengers arriving and 
departing was 3,086,102, of which 3,038,694 were carried by Jugoslav 
ships in the coastwise trade and 22,210 to and from foreign destina- 


tions; Italian vessels carried 25,198 in the foreign trade. 


Direction of Foreign Sea-borne Trade 


The movements of vessels of all nationalities at Jugoslav ports 
show the distribution of Jugoslavia’s sea-borne trade. ‘The following 
table gives the most important countries concerned: 


Sea-borne Trade, 1937 








Entrances from Clearances for 
Country of Gross Gross 
origin or Net amount Net amount 
destination No. x of cargo| No. a of cargo 
tonnage | in metric fonmage in metric 
tons tons 
Jugoslavia 94,944 | 15,447,241 | 236,931 | 94,504 | 15,471,612 | 245,360 
(coastwise trade) 
Italy 6,319 | 3,944,898 | 48,441 | 6,390 | 3,625,491 | 442,383 
Netherlands 93 147,772 | 224,288 86 143,779 213,274 
Great Britain 14.4. 184,497 | 35,087 202 289,177 228,033 
Germany 49 93,353 | 155,966 52 89,374 735593 
France 16 30,506 | 11,841 34. 33,926 88,623 
Belgium 71 127,059 | 17,353 78 31,027 551422 
Egypt 28 95,524 | 1,247 38 51,938 64,241 
Argentina 13 37,977 | 32589 42 135,125 53,807 
Algeria 35 41,428 | 8,845 61 53.477 37,047 
French Morocco 35 42,439 | 4972 53 63,004. 375346 
Totals for all 
countries 102,548 | 20,840,668 | 827,807 | 102,516 | 20,842,643 | 1,870,603 


























Source: Pomorski Godisnjak, 1937-8, pp. 255 and 262-3 (Split, 1938). 
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Separate statistics are not available for the detailed movements of 
Jugoslav ships, but this table gives a general indication of the most 
important foreign countries, taking into account a certain proportion 
of cargo which is carried by the national merchant fleet of each of 
the more important countries. The Jugoslav regular services are 
reflected in the high proportions of cargo carried to North Africa 
and Argentina. Most Jugoslav ocean-going vessels operate as tramps 
and not on regular lines; individual voyages therefore show great 
variety and a ship may clear for a particular foreign port but will 
not necessarily return direct to Jugoslavia. The voyages of eight 
selected Jugoslav vessels during the year 1938 are shown in Fig. 47, 
which shows clearly their irregular nature, although the four Fugo- 
slavenski Lloyd vessels were mostly engaged in maintaining the 
outward regular line to Argentina. Many of the voyages are not 
related to the commerce of the country. 


CONDITIONS SINCE APRIL 1941 


As a result of the occupation of Jugoslavia in April 1941, the Axis 
acquired 96 Jugoslav merchant vessels of over 100 tons gross, with 
an aggregate gross tonnage of 46,103. These vessels represented 10% 
of the mercantile marine as it stood in 1939, and consisted of 66 
vessels, totalling 25,525 tons gross, which had passenger certificates 
and 30 cargo vessels, totalling 320, 578 tons gross. With the exception 
of one vessel of 4,115 tons gross, all were smaller than 3,000 tons 
gross, three-quarters of the vessels being under 500 tons gross. ‘The 
passenger ships were mainly coal-fired and were almost all between 
100 and 1,000 tons gross. Fifteen of the cargo vessels, totalling 
2,946 tons gross, were Diesel-driven, but the remainder were coal- 
burning steamers, mostly between 500 and 3,000 tons gross. ‘The 
vessels thus seized naturally consisted mainly of the small craft 
engaged in coastwise services, and especially of passenger vessels. 

The cargo vessels were also mainly small coastal types and with 
the exception of about half a dozen vessels, the larger ships were at 
sea. It is clear, however, that these acquisitions represented an 
important addition to existing Axis shipping resources, since com- 
munications in the coastal regions of Jugoslavia are so dependent 
upon coastwise shipping. 

The Italians later transferred some of the ships to the Croatian 
mercantile marine, which was formed after the creation of the 
independent state of Croatia. A certain number of vessels were 
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indispensable for the maintenance of communications along the 
Dalmatian coast. The Italians also formed several new shipping 
companies to improve the services between Italian and Dalmatian 
ports and to facilitate the transport of chemicals, mineral ores and 
timber to Italy. 

At the beginning of May 1941, all Jugoslav vessels which had not 
been seized in Jugoslav or other ports were instructed by wireless to 
proceed to British or United States ports. Later, an agreement was 
made to transfer all Jugoslav vessels to the Jugoslav authorities in 
Washington upon the completion of their voyages and charters. 
They were then to be placed immediately under long-term charters 
to the British government. Most of the crews consisted of Croats, 
and they were employed on routes outside belligerent waters, 
especially from the United States to Allied territories. Nearly all 
the vessels were suitable for ocean-trading and were thus a useful 
addition to the Allied merchant fleets, though many of the ships 
were both old and slow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


_ There is no detailed source of information in English on the Jugoslav mercantile 
marine, though scattered references are available in the various shipping periodicals. 
The year book published by the Directorate of Maritime Communications, 
Pomorski Godisnjak (Split, annually), is an invaluable source of material on shipping 
companies and services; it contains a complete list of all Jugoslav vessels with 
details of signal code-letters, place and date of construction, tonnage, etc. A 
special section gives statistics for the mercantile marine and for shipping traffic, 
and there is also extensive navigational information. 
Summarized statistics of the mercantile marine and of shipping are available in 
the Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9 (Beograd, 1939). 
A short account of the mercantile marine up to 1930 is contained in R. Aranitovié, 
_ Les Ressources et Activité économique de la Yougoslavie (Paris, 1930). 


Chapter IX 
PORTS 


Introduction: Dubrovnik I and II: Sibenik: Split: SuSak: Ports of the Gulf of 
Kotor (Ercegnovi, Kotor, Pijavica Point, Risan, Tivat, Zelenika): Other Minor 
Ports of the Mainland (Bakar, Bar, Crikvenica, Kraljevica, Krilo, Makarska, 
Metkovi¢, Novi, Omi8, Selce, Senj, Sv. Juraj, Trogir, Ulcinj): Minor Ports of the 
Islands (Hvar, Koréula, Maslinica, Pag, Rab, Velaluka, Vis): Bibliographical Note 


INTRODUCTION 


‘The Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic Sea is characterized by numerous 
bays and gulfs; by long islands lying parallel to the coast and thus 
enclosing longitudinal channels suitable for coasting vessels; and by 
high coastal ranges descending abruptly to deep water close inshore. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the inhabitants along these coasts 
have long been known as adventurous and enterprising seamen. For 
some hundreds of years the leading maritime power in the Adriatic 
was Venice, and the republic recruited many of its captains and 
crews from Dalmatia. Some of the Dalmatian cities and towns— 
notably Ragusa (Dubrovnik), Trai (Trogir), Perast and Spalato 
(Split)—developed their own trade. Ragusa, especially, preserved 
and developed its own trade, particularly in the Turkish lands, and 
achieved a prosperity that rivalled that of Venice itself and lasted 
until an earthquake in 1667 destroyed a large part of the city. In 
1815, the Dalmatian coast came under the control of Austria, which 
was by no means an enterprising maritime state, and Dalmatian 
sailors provided the Austrian merchant navy with the majority of its 
officers and men. Many South Slavs who were unable to find work 
under Austria emigrated to Italy, to South America and elsewhere. 
Several shipping lines, such as the ‘Cosulich Line’ in Italy, the 
‘Argentine Navigation Co.’ and the ‘Compajia Eslava de Vapores’ 
in Chile, were founded by Dalmatian emigrants. Since the achieve- 
ment of Southern Slav unity, the Jugoslav merchant marine has 
grown considerably (see pp. 281-6), and now includes an efficient 
fleet of coastal passenger steamers. 

While the numerous gulfs, channels and islands have encouraged. 
coastwise shipping, the weather, particularly in winter, makes navi- 
gation difficult, and often dangerous, particularly to sailing vessels. 
Strong northerly and north-easterly winds (the bora) frequently blow 
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with great violence and with extreme suddenness. As a result, many 
apparently good harbours are dangerous anchorages during a great 
part of the year, and sailing vessels are forced to maintain constant 
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Fig. 50. Key map to the Jugoslav ports 


vigilance even during apparently settled weather. ‘The scirocco is 
also experienced, producing heavy seas, thick fogs and rain; the Gulf 
of Kotor is especially dangerous when this wind is blowing. Much 
of the danger to shipping during periods of the bora or sczrocco 
results both from the narrowness of the channels between mainland 
and islands, and from the proximity of rocky lee shores, shoals and 
islets. Local knowledge is essential in many parts. 
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The ebb and flow of the tides is small, and indeed scarcely per- 
ceptible at the mouth of the Adriatic. It is first felt off the Gulf of 
Kotor, becoming stronger towards the northern part of the gulf, but 
even there in calm weather the range is less than 1 ft.; with strong 
south-easterly winds the rise may increase to 2 ft. In the channels 
and narrow passages between the islands and peninsulas, a rapid 
tidal stream of short duration is produced, especially during strong 
south-easterly winds. There is also a more or less regular inshore 
current setting in a north-westerly direction along the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic; its rate is very variable, and its effect may be masked 
completely by the winds. 

The sea-borne imports of Jugoslavia mainly consist of textiles, 
machinery, fuels and various manufactured goods. Exports include 
cereals, timber, cement, bauxite and other ores and concentrates. 
Most of this foreign trade is concentrated at four ports, namely, 
Split (26% of the total trade), SuSak (23%), Dubrovnik, which 
includes the old port of Dubrovnik I and the new port of GruzZ or 
Dubrovnik IT (20%), and Sibenik (9%). Between them, therefore, 
the four ports account for 78% of the total Jugoslav sea-borne trade, 
or some 2 million out of 2-6 million tons; their proportion of 
foreign trade is over 90% or about 1-8 million out of 2 million 
tons. Only one other port, Metkovi¢, handled over 100,000 tons of 
merchandise. 

The official Jugoslav statistics include a further twenty-four ports.* 
These are grouped into two lists, one of gross tonnage entered and 
cleared, the other of the tonnage of merchandise imported and 
exported, both coastal and foreign; each of these lists includes ports 
that do not appear in the other. The trade of these small ports, and 
of many others without the official status of a port, consists almost 
entirely of imports of essential supplies for local consumption, carried 
in small coasting vessels. ‘here is, too, a large passenger traffic; 
this has arisen from the relative paucity of adequate communications 
between the coast and the mountainous hinterland, except near the 
four main ports; sea communications along the coast have thus 

* For the river ports, see pp. 485-90. 





Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, pp. 222-7 
(Beograd, 1939). 
Note: (i)* Not separately specified; the figures for these ports are included 
under others. 
(ii) The figures of shipping tonnage include both entrances and clearances; 
thus actually the number of ships using the ports and their gross tonnage is half 
that given in the table. 
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become the chief link between many isolated settlements. Nearly 
every coastal village has a small jetty or pier, or a mooring buoy 
secured in the roadstead. In winter, most of this activity decreases 
considerably, particularly in the case of sailing ships. 

The table on p. 303 summarizes the available statistics for the 
twenty-nine ‘official ports’. The four major and twenty-five minor 
‘official’ ports, together with two other ports on the Gulf of Kotor 
which have little commercial but considerable naval activity, are 
described in the following section. The minor ports are described 
in three groups—those on the Gulf of Kotor (which is the main 
Jugoslav naval base), the other mainland ports, and those on the 
islands. 


DUBROVNIK I AND II 
42° 38’ N., 18° 07’ E. Population (1931), 10,076 


Dubrovnik (Ragusa) has two ports, although the trade returns are 
not given separately. ‘The modern and by far the more important 
port is Gruz (Gravosa), known officially as Dubrovnik II. The older 
port, now of little importance, is Port Kase (Cassone), known 
officially as Dubrovnik I. The two ports together deal with about 
one-fifth of the maritime trade of Jugoslavia, and rank after Split 
and SuSak in the total tonnage of merchandise handled. 


Approach and Access (Fig. 51) 


Dubrovnik II consists of a small, well-sheltered natural harbour, 
with a maximum width of about 500 yd., which extends nearly a 
mile south-south-eastward from Dubrova¢ka (Ombla) Inlet. The 
harbour is entered from that inlet between Lapad peninsula and 
Kantafik Point. Vessels do not generally anchor in the harbour itself, 
as this obstructs the approach to the quays which line the eastern 
shore. If no berth is available at the quays, vessels anchor in the 
mouth of Dubrovacka Inlet between Daksa Island, which lies in the 
fairway of the entrance to the inlet, and Lozica, on the coast eastward 
of the inlet. A mooring buoy is situated about 300 yd. north- 
westward of the light on Kantafik Point. Vessels may approach on 
either side of Daksa Island. 

There is a tidal rise and fall of only about 1 ft. in Dubrovacka 
Inlet and in Port Gruz. Currents set generally in a westerly or 
north-westerly direction, attaining a rate of 1 knot in the channel 





Plate 63. Floating dock at Tivat naval dockyard 


The photograph shows a coasting vessel in the larger of the two floating docks at 
the Tivat naval dockyard (dimensions: 410 ft. 11 in. Jong, 82 ft. broad; 7,000 tons 
lifting capacity), together with its two 5-ton cranes. 





Plate 64. Concrete floating dock at the Kraljevica shipyard of the Jadranska 
Brodogradilista a.d. 
This is the only floating dock at this shipyard, in which the British firm of Jarrow 
has interests. The dock is 211 ft. long, 50 ft. broad, and has a lifting capacity of 
1,700 tons. The shipyard was completed in 1931 to build small vessels for the 
coastwise shipping companies which were obliged to purchase a certain proportion 
of their vessels within the country. 
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. Fig. 51. Dubrovnik II (Port Gruz) and Dubrovnik I 
Based on (i) 1: 11,111, G.S.G.S. Series 4454, Dubrovnik and Gruz (1943); and 
(ii) British Admiralty Chart, No. 3675 (1908; large corrections, 1933; small 
corrections, 1938). 
I. Stara Obala; II. Nova Obala; III. Mole Petka; IV. Radié Quay; V. Batala 
Obala; VI. Ljubljanska Obala; VII. Beogradska Obala. 
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between Daksa Island and the coast to the north-west. Sailing vessels 
may therefore experience difficulty in entering Dubrovatka Inlet 
without a favourable wind. ‘The bora blows frequently in winter 
with considerable violence, but Dubrovnik II is on the whole fairly 
sheltered. In autumn the scirocco may prevail and cause thick 
weather, thus rendering impracticable any approach to the coast in 
the neighbourhood of Dubrovnik. 

The roadstead of Dubrovnik I lies south-east of Gruz between a 
blunt promontory and Lokrum Island, the north-western point of 
which is some 700 yd. from the town. Depths in the roadstead vary 
from 8 to 15 fm. The anchorage is exposed to winds between south- 
west and south-east, which send in a heavy sea. ‘The holding ground 
consists of sand, shells and weeds, and is poor. ‘The inner harbour 
of Port Kase has space for a few small vessels in depths of about 
2 fm. South-easterly winds cause a heavy sea at its entrance, thus 
rendering access difficult and frequently impracticable. 


Detailed Description 


The two ports are described separately, gy ee with quayage on 
the south side of Dubrovacka Inlet. 

Dubrovnik II (Port Gruz) (Fig. 52, Plates 65, 66, 68). ‘The natural 
harbour is about a mile in length and its width varies from 200 to 
500 yd. The quays, which are of stone and concrete, extend along 
the east side of the harbour, starting from a point some 200 yd. 
southward of the Kantafik light. From this point extends the Stara 
Obala consisting of the more northerly Timber Wharf (700 ft. 
long), succeeded south-eastwards by the Railway Wharf (1,350 ft.). 
Depths alongside are 22-23 ft. Alongside Stara Obala are the 
railway station, the health office, the post and telegraph offices, and 
several large warehouses. 

The next quay to the south is the Nova Obala, which projects 
westwards about 100 ft. into the harbour; it extends about 750 ft. 
in a south-easterly direction and has depths of 23-25 ft. alongside. 
There are a number of sheds on the quay, behind which are ware- 
houses and the harbour master’s office. 

Some 250 ft. southward of the Nova Obala is the Mole Petka, 
which projects at right-angles for about 230 ft.; it is about 60 ft. 
wide and thus encloses a small rectangular basin. ‘The depths along- 
side the mole are about 15 ft. It is used exclusively by small coastal 
steamers. Behind the shoreward end of the mole is the Customs 
House. 

G H (Jugoslavia—II1) 20 
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From the root of Mole Petka, the Radi¢ Quay extends in a 
southerly direction for about 650 ft. It has depths of 10-12 ft. 
alongside. While the Stara Obala, the Nova Obala and Mole Petka 
are all 6 ft. above high water level, Radi¢ Quay is only 3-25 ft. 
above high water level. Batala Quay extends in a southerly direction 
from the end of Radié Quay to the head of the harbour. It has depths 
of about 6 ft. alongside. 

The south end of the harbour, known as Ljubljanska Obala, and 
the west side, known as Beogradska Obala, for about two-thirds 
of its length is quayed or bordered with sea-walls. ‘There are a 
number of small jetties on the west side. ‘The easternmost 300 ft. 
of Ljubljanska Obala has depths alongside of about 13 ft., but 
the remainder of this and the whole of Beogradska Obala is very 
shoal, There is a small slip on the west side, nearly opposite Mole 
Petka. 

Dubrovnik ITI is unlikely to become of much greater importance 
owing to the limited space for the expansion of port facilities; the 
limestone hills approach the harbour shore very closely. ‘The 
following table summarizes the details of the quays in Port Gruz: 















































Depth : Height 
Quay at L.W. Benen Width oe Berths 
(ft.) (ft.) (ft.) (ft.) 

Stara Obala: 

Timber Wharf! 22-23 700 | Totals about 100 6 One 450 ft. in 
ft.; to edge of length and one 
dumps and ware- 200 ft. in length 
house, 15 ft. 

Railway Wharf| 22-23 1,350 | Totalabout125ft.; 6 Two 450 ft. in 
to edge of build- length, and one 
ings, 15—40 ft. 350 ft. in length 

Nova Obala 23-25 750 | Total 225 ft.; to 6 One 450 ft. in 
edge of buildings, length, and one 
20 ft. 250 ft.in length 

Mole Petka 15 230 60 6 One 200 ft. in 

length 

Radié Obala 10-12 650 | To railway, 34 — 

15-20 ft. 

Batala Obala 6 800 | Toroad, 15-20 ft. 34 — 

Ljubljanska About 6 300 40 3t — 

bala 








Based on official sources. 








Plate 65. Dubrovnik I 
General view looking west-north-west towards the Lapad peninsula and Dubrovnik II. 





Plate 66. Dubrovnik II (Gruz), looking west-north-west 


Mole Petka and Novala Obala are seen in the centre foreground. Beyond Daksa Island 
are Koloéep and Lopud Islands. 
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Fig. 52. Dubrovnik I 


Based on 1 : 2,400, G.S.G.S. Series 4454, Dubrovnik (1943). 
(1) Tramway station; (2) Merchant navy school; (3) Banovinal offices; (4) Cathe- 


dral; (5) Episcopal palace; (6) Rectors’ palace; (7) City hall and municipal centre; 


(8) Old Customs House; (9) Customs House. 
For} key to general symbols, see Fig. 50. 
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Dubrovnik I (Plates 65, 67, 69). The harbour of Dubrovnik |e 
known as Port Kase (Cassone), lies on the eastward side of the old 
town. It is partially protected from eastward by a detached break- 
water approximately 25 ft. wide and 250 ft. long, and also by a small 
_ mole which extends east-north-east from the south-eastern corner 
of the promontory for about 550 ft. The entrance to the harbour is 
between the end of the mole and the south end of the breakwater, and 
is about 125 ft. wide. The harbour is only about 400 x 600 ft. in SIZE, 
and has depths of about 2 fm. It is used only by a few small vessels, 

The western and southern shores of the harbour are quayed, and 
two piers project from the western quay. The more northerly pier 
is about 125 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, with a depth of 12 ft. alongside; 
it stands about 7 ft. above high water level. Small coasting steamers 
up to 110 ft. long use this pier. The southern pier is about 100 ft. 
_ long and 20 ft. wide, and is used by fishing boats. The north side 
of the mole on the south side of the harbour entrance is also quayed, 
and is used by small craft. 

Dubrovacka (Ombla) Inlet. Outside the harbour of Dubrovnik i, 
there are several small quays on the south shore of Dubrovatka Inlet. 
One quay lies about 550 yd. eastward of Sustjepan; it is about 250 ft. 
long and 100 ft. wide, is made of concrete, and is of recent con- 
struction. Depths alongside are reported to be about 24 ft. The main 
coast road runs behind this quay, separated from it by a low wall. 

About 375 yd. eastward of Sustjepan, near the Shell oil installation 
(see p. 308), a small quay 50 ft. long projects 30 ft. from the shore. 
Depths alongside the quay are 21 ft., and as the bottom shelves 
rapidly, depths of 26 ft. are reached at a distance of 2 yd. from the 
quay. ‘Tankers moor to bollards on the shore to eastward and west- 
ward of the quay; there is a warping buoy about go yd. west-north- 
west of the quay. ‘The main coast road runs close behind the quay. 

A rough quay lies immediately west of Batahovina, about 500 yd. 
eastward of Kantafik Point. The quay, 100 ft. long, projects 20 ft. 
from the shore. Some 7o ft. farther west is a similar quay about 
50 ft. long. Both are of timber and rubble construction, with rough 
tubble facing. Depths alongside are 20-22 ft. Between the edge of 
the quay and the main coast-road, there is a clear space some 80 ft. 
wide, with two railway sidings. 


Port Facilities 


Dubrovumk II. Two large warehouses are situated on the Stara 
Obala; one, on the Timber Wharf, is 150 X 65 ft. in ground plan, 
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the other, on the Railway Wharf, is 200 x 65 ft. ‘There are also 
three large sheds on this quay. There is a single warehouse, 
150 X 125 ft., behind the Nova Obala, as well as one large and 
nine smaller storage sheds. ‘There are no methods of discharge other 
than by ships’ own winches and derricks. 

The Railway Wharf is equipped with two old mobile electric 
cranes, each of 24 tons capacity. The cranes, however, are reported 
to be unfit for use. ‘The only harbour craft available are one 200 h.p. 
tug and four 20-ton lighters. 


There are no floating docks in the port. There is a small slip on 


the western side of the harbour, nearly opposite Mole Petka, for 
hauling-up small vessels for repair; it is reported to be capable of 
taking vessels up to 200 tons. 

From the southern end of Radi¢ Quay, a narrow-gauge (76 cm.) 
line runs northward behind all the quays on the west side of the 
harbour, and then turns eastwards along the south side of Dubro- 
vacka Inlet. A branch runs along Mole Petka, and another line runs 
along both the Nova Obala and the Stara Obala. There are a number 
of sidings behind both these quays. 

Bunker coal is supplied by the firm of Banay and Rusko; it is 
reported that in 1939 about 10,000 tons were normally kept in 
stock. Both Radié¢ Quay and the ‘Timber Wharf section of the Stara 
Obala are used for coaling, but there are no special appliances. 
There is no oil storage at Port Gruz. ‘There are fourteen hydrants for 
water supply along the quays; the water comes from the aqueduct 
which supplies Dubrovnik I, passing above Port GruZ, about 450 yd. 
inland from the eastern shore (see p. 310). Ships often use a water- 
boat of 40 tons capacity, which brings water from Slano. 

Dubrovnik I. 'There are no warehouses along the quays at this 
port, nor are there any cranes, slips or permanent harbour craft. 
A small stock of coal is usually kept at the port, but there is no oil 
storage. Water is laid on to the northern pier from the aqueduct to 
two small hydrants. 

Dubrovacka Inlet. ‘There is no warehouse accommodation at any 
of the quays along Dubrova¢ka Inlet. ‘The rough quayage eastward 
of Kantafik Point has been used in the past as a coaling depot. There 
are no cranes. A small boat-building yard is situated on the promon- 
tory south of Moko8ica, which projects from the northern shore of 
the inlet. 

The main oil storage of Dubrovnik is that of the Fugoslavensko 
Shell d.d. This installation is about 375 yd. east of Sustjepan. The 
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accommodation consists of four tanks of 1,000 cu. m. each, two tanks 
of 500 cu. m. each, and one horizontal cylinder tank of 50 cu. m. 
There are two pipe-lines, one of 200 mm. and the other of 160 mm. 
diameter. The length of each, from tank to quay, is 174 ft., with 
a fall from the bottom of the tank to the quay of 48 ft. 


The Town 


Dubrovnik (in Serbo-Croat dub= oak) is situated on the lower 
slopes of hills which rise steeply in less than half a mile from the 
town to the bare limestone summit of Brdo Srdj (Monte Sergio), 
at a height of 1,352 ft. These hills and those of the Lapad peninsula 
to the north-west have a luxuriant cover of shrubs and small trees, 
including pines, cypresses, olives, figs and vines (Plates 67, 69). 

The present built-up area of Dubrovnik lies for the most part 
along the coast, but also extends inland across the base of the Lapad 
peninsula. Dubrovnik I is the old city, surrounded by massive 
medieval ramparts; it stands on a rocky promontory between Pile 
Cove and the harbour (Port Kase). The city is extremely compact, 
with tall stone buildings separated by narrow stone-paved streets, 
which are often too steep and narrow for motor traffic. Despite the 
- havoc of 1667 (see p. 311), there are still a Byzantine church which 
was already old in the thirteenth century, two fourteenth-century 
monasteries—Franciscan and Dominican—and the fifteenth-century 
Rector’s palace, which is one of the masterpieces of Dalmatian 
architecture. The first palace, erected in 1388, was destroyed in 
1435, a second was partially burnt in 1462. Michelozzo Michelozzi, 
assisted by Giorgio Orsini, was commissioned to take charge of 
reconstruction and restoration. The outstanding feature of the 
palace is its arcade, consisting of six arches supported by seven 
elaborately carved pillars of Koréula marble (Plate 70). ‘The 
baroque cathedral was built at the close of the seventeenth century; 
it contains a highly treasured reliquary. 

The principal modern residential district, with numerous hotels 
and public buildings, is Pile. This suburb extends north-westward 
from the walls of Dubrovnik I to the head of Gruz, and occupies the 
relatively low ground between Brdo Srdj and the hills of the Lapad 
peninsula. In the north-west it merges with Gruz (Gravosa) or 
Dubrovnik II, which is strung out along a single road on the east 
side of the harbour at the foot of a steep terraced slope. Lapad 
(sometimes known as Dubrovnik III), consists of a line of villas and 
hotels along the west side of the harbour of Gruz, and along the 
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road which crosses the Lapad peninsula to the beach at the head of 
Sumartin Bay. 

Dubrovnik is the largest town in the Zetska abaciaae and is the 
seat of a Roman Catholic archbishop. Its schools include a naval 
academy (Pomorska Vojna Academia), south-east of the head of Port 
Gruz; a merchant navy school on the shore of Pile Cove; a high 
school; a training school for women teachers; a commercial academy; 
and a school of forestry. 

Dubrovnik and GruZ are supplied with electricity by the municipal 
power station (see p. 313). Water supply is derived from an aqueduct, 
which is fed from the Ombla springs at the head of Dubrovacka 
Inlet. The aqueduct feeds a covered concrete reservoir at Gornji 
Kono on the hill-side above Dubrovnik I. Few buildings have their 
own piped supply; most consumers obtain their water from public 
fountains or rain-water cisterns. Supply is often short in summer. 


EMistory 


The history of Dubrovnik Besar in the seventh century when 
survivors from the Roman city of Epidaurus (Cavtat) to the south, 
fleeing from the raids of the Avars, colonized the small rocky island 
of Ragusium. Later a colony of Slavs settled on the opposite shore 
of the shallow isthmus. ‘This isthmus was subsequently filled in and 
the two settlements became united, thus forming a link between 
Latin and Slav civilization. During the tenth century, when it 
formed part of the Byzantine empire, Ragusa defended itself against 
Saracens, Neretva pirates and Bulgars. More than once it was in 
conflict with Venice, and in 950 it is said to have been saved from 
destruction by the intervention of St Blasius (Blaise), who subse- 
quently became the patron saint of the city. ‘Towards the close of the 
century, the doge of Venice, Pietro Orseolo II, obtained the grant 
of certain Dalmatian cities, including Ragusa, and assumed the title 
of duke of Dalmatia, although Byzantine suzerainty was still 
recognized. After the death of Orseolo the Dalmatian cities came 
into the possession of Croatia under KreSimir Peter (1058-74). In 
the twelfth century, however, Koloman of Hungary was crowned 
king of Croatia and Dalmatia (see vol. Il, pp. 15, 33). Under 
Hungarian suzerainty, Ragusa possessed a considerable degree of 
autonomy and became a flourishing city, whose ships sailed between 
the Adriatic, Aegean and Ligurian ports. ‘The period between 1115 
and 1420 saw many wars between Venice and Hungary, and the 
Dalmatian cities changed hands repeatedly. Between 1205 and 1358, 
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Plate 69. Dubrovnik I: Port Kase, looking north-west 


‘The three arches lead to the municipal centre and city hall; to the right is the 
Customs House, and next to it is the Dominican monastery. ‘The Minéeta tower 
is in the centre background. 





Plate 70. Dubrovnik I: the Rectors’ Palace 


The photograph shows the Placa Kralja Tomislava, looking north towards Poljana 
Luza. At the northern end of the square is the old Customs House; the belfry 
stands above the Ploée Gate. 
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Ragusa recognized Venetian suzerainty; it entered upon a stage of 
commercial prosperity; it was the chief port on the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic and its ships went to Egypt and Asia Minor. By the 
Treaty of Zara (Zadar) in 1358, the city, together with the other 
cities of Dalmatia, returned to the Hungarian allegiance, which 
was maintained until 1526. ‘The defeat of Hungary at the battle 
of Mohacs in 1526, left Ragusa almost completely independent, 
although it recognized the over-lordship of the sultan. An aristo- 
cratic republic was constituted; its affairs were controlled by nobles, 
merchants and shipowners under the presidency of a rector who 
was chosen every month. In trade, the ‘republic’ was a vigorous 
competitor against Venice; Ragusan vessels went all over the 
Mediterranean Sea, into west European waters and even to India 
and America. Many of its seamen served with the fleets of other 
countries, particularly with that of Spain. Englishmen knew of a 
Ragusan carrack as Argouse, Argusa and Aragosa, terms that have 
been preserved in ‘argosy’ to this day. Art and literature also 
flourished in this small republic—the ‘South Slavonic Athens’ (see 
vol. II, pp. 311-13). 

From the end of the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the 
prosperity of Ragusa entered upon a decline. Trade-routes were 
changed and Venice once again became the mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean. A series of earthquakes in the sixteenth century culminated 
in the disastrous one of 1667, which destroyed a large part of the 
city and killed one-fifth of its inhabitants. Ragusan prosperity was 
gone, and at the beginning of the eighteenth century the former 
grand fleet of more than three hundred ships had dwindled to 
less than fifty, which were confined within the shores of the 
_ Adriatic Sea. 

Under the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, Ragusa was ceded to 
Austria and there was a temporary revival of commercial prosperity. 
In December 1805, however, the whole of Dalmatia was annexed 
by France, and French troops under Marshal Marmont, who was 
made duke of Ragusa, occupied the city, although it was not until 
1808 that Napoleon decreed that the republic had ceased to exist. 
By 1814, all the French garrison had been withdrawn from Dalmatia; 
in 1815, the Congress of Vienna assigned Dalmatia (including 
Ragusa) to Austria, and Ragusa became the centre of an adminis- 
trative district. Its shipyards built a considerable number of sailing 
vessels in the nineteenth century—the last sailing ship was built in 
1875 (see p. 281). In 1918 Ragusa was incorporated in the new 
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kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and became officially 


known as Dubrovnik. 


Redes 


The following table summarizes the main features of the foreign 
trade of Dubrovnik I and II for 1938 and 1939: 

















Tons 
1938 1939 
Category 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Agricultural products 18,730°2 2,386°4 §,831°2 2,095'0 
Animal products 6,984°6 IOI'5 129°4 39°0 

Animals, live (head) 10,761°0 — 26,235°0 a 
‘Timber 124 ;322°3 131 | 165,800-2 16°5 

»» (pieces) 166,701°0 — 122,500°'0 — 
Products of food industries 2,311°6 1,138°6 458°8 151°6 
Other foodstuffs 7,746°0 6:6 53°3 1°3 
Minerals and mineral oil 70,324°2 | 96,978°3 | 67,639°4 | 24,780°5 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. 1,210°9 697°3 869°3 2,659°8 
Textile raw materials 5°5 147°3 26:0 183°9 

Hides and leather 5°0 — 19°9 a 
Rubber — 23°6 — 16°9 
Metals and metal manufactures | 29,956°2 5750°66)1 525534755 557°0 
Machinery a 157°4 — 145°4 
Cloth 12°0 13 102°5 1°4 
Stone, pottery, etc. — 240°9 orl 287°4 
Paper and books — 58-8 og 3°8 
Glass and glassware — 18-7 O'5 5°2 
Total 264,608-9 | 107,730°0 | 265,985:4 | 30,977°1 




















Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 


(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


The outstanding feature of the trade of Dubrovnik is the dis- 


proportion between the tonnage of imports and exports, and this was 
much more marked in 1939 than in 1938. More than five-sixths 
of the exports consist of timber (chiefly fir, oak and beech) and of 
minerals (bauxite, magnesite and copper); less important items in- 
clude foodstuffs such as olive-oil, wine, sardines and dried fruits. 
The main imports consisted of British coal and coke, and mineral 
oil, imported by the Fugoslavensko Shell d.d. 


Industry 


In 1939, there were few industrial establishments of any conse- 
quence in Dubrovnik. A few small factories were concerned with 
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the manufacture of food products (macaroni, flour, tobacco, olive oil 
and wine), and of soap from olive residues. Near the south-east 
corner of Dubrovnik II harbour are the repair shops of Dubrovacka 
Plovidba (Dubrovnik Shipping Company). The town of Dubrovnik 
and port of Dubrovnik II are supplied with electric current by the 
municipal power station (Gradska Elektriona Centrala) near the head 
of Dubrovnik II harbour. It is a diesel-powered thermal station, 
with an installed capacity of 1,440 kW.; the four diesel sets generate 
at 6:3 kV. 

Dubrovnik is one of the main tourist centres of the Dalmatian 
coast, and is visited annually by some 50,000 visitors. ‘There are 
several large and a considerable number of smaii hotels. 

A certain amount of fishing is carried on along the coast and among 
the islands near Dubrovnik, and over 3,000 people are employed. 
This activity, however, is not centred markedly on Dubrovnik itself. 
In 1938, some 1,346 fishing craft, with a total tonnage of 1,759, 
operated in the Dubrovnik district; all these vessels were sailing- 
craft except for fifty motor-boats. ‘he catch amounted to 1,158 tons 
IN 1938. 


- Communications 


GruZ (Dubrovnik II) is the terminus of a branch of the narrow- 
gauge (76 cm.) railway. ‘The station is near the north end of the 
main street, opposite the Stara Obala; a line continues southwards 
beyond the station parallel to the water-front as far as Radi¢ Quay, 
with sidings and branches along some of the quays. There are a 
locomotive shed and turn-table near Kantafik Point. 

From the station, the line runs north to Kantafik Point, then 
eastwards along the southern shore of Dubrovacka Inlet to Uskoplje 
junction. From this point one line runs tortuously in a north- 
westerly direction parallel to the coast to the junction near Metkovic, 
then northwards to Mostar and Sarajevo. In the other direction 
from Uskoplje a line runs south-eastwards to Zelenika on the shores 
of the Gulf of Kotor. A third branch from Uskoplje winds its way 
into the mountains of Montenegro to Niksi¢. 

An electric tramway runs along the road from the railway station 
at Dubrovnik II to Dubrovnik I. The terminus is situated to the 
west of the old city walls. A branch of this tramway runs north along 
the western side of Dubrovnik II harbour, then westwards along the 
road across the Lapad peninsula to Sumartin Bay. 

The main motor road of Dubrovnik runs behind the railway and 
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quays on the eastern side of the harbour. From the head of 
Dubrovnik II it runs in a south-easterly direction to Ploce, and is 
followed as far as the walls by the tramway. This road passes the 
walled city (which can be entered by motor traffic only through 
narrow gates in the walls) on the west and north. A newly con- 
structed road affords an alternative route which by-passes the 
built-up areas of Gruz and Pile. It leaves the main road near 
the northern end of the Stara Obala and runs south-eastwards along 
the hill-side to the north of Dubrovnik I, where it joins the coast 
road east of the old town. 

From Dubrovnik the Dalmatian coast road runs northwards to 
Metkovié and south-eastwards to the Gulf of Kotor. Another road 
leaves the coast route about three miles south-east of the old city, 
-and runs inland through the hills to a junction near a ele from 
which roads continue to Mostar and Niksid. 


| SIBENIK 
43° 44’ N., 15° 53’ E. Commune population (1931), 37,271 


Sibenik (pop. about 18,000) is situated on the large deep inlet formed 
by the submerged valley of the river Krka, on the central Dalmatian 
coast. he natural deep-water harbour is used as a naval base, and 
there is a certain amount of commercial activity. In 1938 Sipe 
was the fourth port of Jugoslavia, but it handled less than 10 % of 
the total trade, and barely one-third of that of its neighbour Split. 


Approach and Access 


The approach to Sibenik is somewhat complicated, as the harbour 
is almost land-locked, and is reached by the narrow Sv. Ante Channel, 
which itself is attained from the Adriatic through several passages 
between the numerous off-shore islands. 

There are three passages of approach. The southern, which is 
most commonly used, lies between Zlarin Island on the west and the 
mainland on the east; it is known as Sibenik Channel. The entrance, 
near the southern extremity of Zlarin Island, is obstructed by many 
islets; the best entrance is between Zlarin Island to the west and 
Dvajnka and Drvenik islets to the east. ‘The coast of the mainland 
is bordered by shallow water, but there is deep water along the coast 
of Zlarin Island except at the northern end, where there is a narrow 
bank. ‘The navigation of the channel presents no difficulty to a 





Plate 71. Sibenik: general view from the south-east 





Plate 72. Sibenik: the harbour, looking south-east 


The modern part of Sibenik extends along the harbour to the south-east of the 
old town. 
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steam vessel; it may be undertaken by a sailing vessel in a strong 
south-westerly wind. 

The central approach to the Sv. Ante Channel lies between Prvi¢é 
and Lupac Islands on the north and Zlarin Island on the south. The 
channel is narrowed by RoZenik Road, which extends west-north- 
westward of Zlarin, to less than 800 yd., with a least depth of 10 fm. 

The northern approach is between Prvi¢ and Logorun Islands (the 
northern part of this approach is known as Vodice Road), and thence 
south-eastwards between Prvi¢ and the mainland. The channel is 
about a mile wide, with depths of 6-13 fm. Vodice Road forms a 
much-frequented anchorage for sailing vessels awaiting favourable 
weather to proceed into Sibenik harbour. 

The harbour of Sibenik is reached from the open sea through the 
Sv. Ante Channel, which lies between steep rocky cliffs. It is nearly 
24 miles long, and varies in width from 150 yd. to nearly + mile, the 
inner part being the narrower. Depths in the channel vary from 
10-24 fm. The entrance is narrowed to less than 200 yd. between 
Jadrija Point on the north and the Roéni rocks and Sv. Nikola fort 
on a small island to the south. Vessels passing through the channel 
are obliged to proceed at reduced speed in order to avoid endangering 
- small craft. Bollards have been placed on either side of the channel 
in the north-eastern part. Detailed instructions have been issued 
by the Jugoslav authorities regulating the passage of vessels through 
the channel. 


Detailed Description (Fig. 53, Plates 71, 72, 73) 


Before reaching the sea through the Sv. Ante Channel, the river 
Krka flows parallel to the Adriatic coast for about 6 miles. It 
broadens out in the southern part of this stretch to form the harbour 
of Sibenik, set at right-angles to Sv. Ante Channel, and terminates 
to the south in Supetar Bay. There are depths of 12-21 fm. in the 
harbour and the bottom is of soft mud. 

The town, which stands on the eastern shore of the harbour, is 
fronted by a stone quay, extending from the north-western end of 
the town to a point beyond the railway station. The quay is divided 
into two parts by a projecting stone mole, 260 ft. long on its north- 
western side, standing 5 ft. above high-water level. ‘The quay north- 
ward of the mile, known as Obala Kralja KreSimira, is about 3,000 ft. 
long, 96-129 ft. wide, and stands about 14 ft. above high-water level. 
There is reported to be a depth of 5 fm. at a distance of 5 ft. away 
from the quay wall. This section of quay is used only by small craft. 
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Southward of the mole the Railway or Coal Quay extends for a 
‘distance of 2,300 ft., but because of shoals at the south-eastern end, 
only the northern part, about 1,000 ft. long, can be utilized. The 
quay stands 64 ft. above high-water level. Large vessels can berth 
along this section of quay. 

On the south-western shore of Klobusac Point there is a wooden 
quay, 819 ft. long, belonging to a private timber firm. Another 
wooden quay in Stanica Bay, to the north of the town, is 327 ft. long, 
and stands g ft. 10 in. above high-water level; it belongs to the 
Italian Calctum Carbide Works. 

The deep land-locked harbour is used by units of the Royal 
Jugoslav Navy. ) 


Port Facilities 


There are no warehouses along the stone quays, but the large 
buildings on Klobusac Point are probably used as warehouses. 
There are no lifting appliances along the stone quays, and ships 
discharge using their own derricks. The carbide factory in Stanica 
Bay has a travelling crane which is small and old, and a wooden 
derrick. A floating hulk with sheer-legs, with a lifting capacity of 
6 tons, belongs to the Royal Jugoslav Navy. ‘There are no slips, 
shipbuilding yards, or repair shops. 

The railway station and freight-yards are in the south-eastern part 
of the town. Sidings extend along the Railway Quay almost to its 
northern end. A branch line extends as far as the large buildings on 
Klobusac Point. 

There is a small coaling station on the south-western side of 
Madalena (Mandalina) isthmus; regular supplies of coal, however, 
are not available. An oil storage installation of five or six tanks is 
located near the south-eastern part of the harbour. 


The Town 


The town of Sibenik rises in an amphitheatre near the base and 
lower slopes of 'T'artaro peak, which reaches to a height of 1,627 ft. 
at a distance of 34 miles from the shore. ‘The old town lies to the © 
north-west, and is dominated by the Sv. Anna castle on a hill-top; 
it is still partly walled on the north. ‘The houses are high, the streets 
narrow, frequently cobbled and sometimes stepped. Much of the 
irregular street network is impracticable for vehicular traffic. The 
newer parts of the town lie on the inland slopes leading up to the 
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two dismantled sixteenth-century forts of Subigevac (Sibenigevac) 
and Sv. Ivan, which occupy elevations east of and above Sv. Anna 
castle. Another extensive modern section lies along the harbour to 
the south-east of the old town, and there is a small industrial area 
north-west of the old city near Cernica. The main motor-road runs 
along the hill-side north-east of the old town roughly parallel 
to the shore. It is linked to the waterfront near the mole by 
Andrije Meduli¢a Avenue, a street wide enough for several lanes 
of traffic. 

Historically, the most important building in Sibenik is the white- 
marble cathedral of St Giacomo, which was built between 1431 and 
1536. The first architect was Antonio di Pietro Paolo—the western 
portal and the north or ‘Lion’ door are among his work; in 1441 
Giorgio Orsini (Giorgio da Sebenico) became the architect and he 
was responsible for the Venetian-Gothic style; subsequently the 
dome and the Renaissance decoration of the interior were com- 
pleted. The whole of this cruciform church, with its massive 
waggon-roof, is built entirely of stone and metal; neither brick nor 
timber has been employed (Plate 74). ‘The sixteenth-century Loggia, 
where the Council of Nobles formerly met, was built in the Renais- 
- gance manner to the plans of the Italian architect San-Michele. 

Among the modern buildings, there are a municipal theatre, a 
large hospital and a military barracks. Educational institutions in- 
clude a secondary school, a school of forestry and a training college 
for teachers. There is a naval signal school, together with other 
training establishments, at Madalena, near the southern end of the 
harbour; the state school for petty officers is on Kulina Point. 

Sibenik is the chief town of a srez in the Primorska banovina, and 
the seat of both Roman Catholic and Orthodox bishops. 

The town water-supply is adequate; it is brought from the Krka, 
12 miles away, along an aqueduct, designed by Lott-Brunnen and 
the first to be constructed in Dalmatia in modern times. ‘The city 
has no gas supply, but electricity is supplied from a large hydro- 
electric power station situated about 9 miles to the north-east, near 
the Krka falls (see vol. 1, pp. 59, 61). ‘The water for this station is led 
off from a point half-way down the-falls and it is brought along the 
hill-side in a channel. 


History 


The history of Sibenik (Sebenico) follows the general pattern of 
all the Dalmatian cities. It was founded early in the eleventh century 
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by members of the Subié family, who were powerful feudal nobles. 
Throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries it was the favourite 
residence of the kings of Croatia: KreSimir Peter, for example, lived 
here. Between 1102 and 1116 the town acknowledged Hungarian 
suzerainty. From 1116 until 1420, Sibenik, in common with most of 
the Dalmatian cities, suffered during the many struggles between 
Hungary and Venice, and for a while it came under Venetian control. 
In 1117, the town was taken and destroyed by Ordelaffo Faliero; 
ten years later, however, when Biograd (Zaravecchia) was razed, 
the greater part of the population came to Sibenik. Stephen III of 
Hungary granted the town the privileges of an autonomous ‘city’ 
in 1167, but it did not become the see of a bishop until 1298. During 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, its effective rulers were the 
Kagi¢é, Subi¢ and Nelefi¢ families. Under the Treaty of Zara (Zadar) 
in 1358, Venice was forced to surrender the title of ‘duke of Dalmatia 
and Croatia’, which had been assumed by the doge in 1000, and she 
abandoned her claim to Sibenik and other Dalmatian cities. The 
city once again acknowledged Hungarian sovereignty but by 1412, 
Venice had regained nearly all the cities of Dalmatia, and from 
1420 to 1797 Sibenik was under Venetian rule. This régime brought 
it far-reaching privileges and it attained a high degree of prosperity 
despite the ever-present danger of ‘Turkish invasion. Throughout 
this period, however, Sibenik remained the most Slav of all the 
Dalmatian cities. Strong fortifications were built against the 
Turkish advance and in 1647 the city successfully withstood a 
protracted siege by the Turks. In 1797, Sibenik was occupied by 
the French and ceded to Austria; in 1805, however, under the Treaty 
of Pressburg, it was given to France and subsequently incorporated 
in the Illyrian Provinces (see vol. II, p. 23). 

When the Congress of Vienna (1815) assigned Dalmatia to Austria, 
Sibenik became part of the Hapsburg empire until 1918. The 
‘Tllyrian movement’ of the nineteenth century (see vol. 11, pp. 42-3) 
found many supporters in Sibenik—one of its leaders, Nicolas 
‘Tommaseo, was born in the city in 1802. After 1918 Sibenik 
developed to a certain extent as a commercial port, but it has 
been handicapped by the deliberate preference shown for the port 
of Split. 


Trade 
The following table summarizes the foreign trade of Sibenik in 
1938 and 1939: 
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Tons 
1938 1939 
Category 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Agricultural products 412°5 144°0 256°2 87:6 
Animal products 184:3 131°7 206:6 66°5 
‘Timber ' 43,1511 10-7 | 47,757°2 5°3 

Products of food industries I,O12°1 17°0 767°9 — 

Other foodstuffs 3°4 — 4°9 —- 
Minerals and mineral oil 162,897°8 | 14,527°8 | 115,128°9 | 18,758°4 
Wax — ee — 30°7 — 21° 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. 425°0 405°9 246°1 314°2 
Textile raw materials — 89°5 2'75°9 104°0 
Rubber — O'5 — 1°5 
Cloth 638-8 854°6 112°3 844°2 
Paper and books 3,806°2 o2 6,157°9 4°4 
Glass and glassware — cel — 99°4. 
Metals and metal manufactures 1,974°3 703°9 4,712°3 2,837°4 
Machinery — 142°8 a7-5 1,385°2 
Total 214,505°6 | 17,079°0 | 137,663°7 | 25,052°5 























Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Exports, which far exceed imports in bulk, chiefly consist of 
timber and of minerals; the latter include mainly Dalmatian coal, 
which is brought down by rail from the mines at Siveri¢ (see p. 182) 
and bauxite, which is mined at DrniS and Knin; the port is the 
centre for the Jugoslav bauxite export. A considerable quantity of 
refined aluminium, calcium carbide and calcium cyanamide is also 
exported. Imports consist mainly of fuel oil. 


Industries 


The main industrial establishment in Sibenik is the calcium 
carbide and calcium cyanamide factory, situated at the north- 
western end of the town at Cernica Point. In 1939, the manufacture 
of ferro-chrome was started by Seffhyed (‘La Dalmatienne’, Soc. 
Francaise des Forces hydroélectriques de la Dalmatie) at their factory, 
also near Cernica. The capacity of this works is about 6,000 tons 
of ferro-chrome per annum. An aluminium refinery is situated at 
Lozovac, some five miles north-east of Sibenik; it is operated by 
the Fabrika Aluminiuma a.d. of Belgrade, and has a capacity of 
3,000 tons, i.e. about 1% of European production in 1939. 

Minor industrial establishments include two saw-mills, several 
soap, candle and vegetable-oil factories, a small cement works, a 
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small factory for preparing sponges dredged near Krapanj, and 
various firms concerned with the production of foodstuffs. 


Communications 


Sibenik is served by only one railway, which runs south-east from 
the station at the southern end of the town to a junction at Perkovié. 
From there one line continues south-east to Split, the other runs 
northward to Knin and beyond to the interior of the country. 

A main road runs north-east to Lozovac; one route then continues 
in the same direction to Siveri¢ and Knin, and another north-west 
to Zadar (Zara) and along the north Dalmatian coast to SuSak. 
There is also a road south-east to Trogir and Split. ‘These routes 
enter the town at opposite ends of the main road within the town 


(see p. 317). 


SPLIT 
43° 30° N., 16° 26’ E. Commune population (1931), 43,711 


Split (Spalato) is the most important of the Jugoslav ports; in 1938, 
it handled just over a quarter of the total maritime trade of the 
country. The rapid growth of the port has been mainly due to 
the completion of the standard-gauge line to Zagreb, and to the 
government policy of fostering it at the expense of SuSak, which 
is considered to be too near the Italian frontier; for example, 
favourable rates have been granted on merchandise travelling on 
the state railways to Split. 


Approach and Access 


In the neighbourhood of Split, the Dalmatian coast trends 
abruptly eastwards, its previous north-west to south-east direction 
being continued by the islands of Mali and Veliki Drvenik, Solta, 
Bra¢ and Hvar. ‘These islands thus partially shelter a broad but not 
deeply incised bay, at the head of which is the small KaS8telan Bay, 
enclosed by Ciovo Island and the Split promontory ending in Sv. 
Juraj Point. The town of Split stands on a small semi-circular bay 
on the southern side of this peninsula. ‘The stretch of water between 
Split promontory and the islands to the south is known as Split 
Channel in the west and as Bra¢ Channel in the east. 

Braé Channel is used by coasting vessels approaching Split from 
ports such as OmiS and Makarska to the south-east. Near mid- 


channel, depths are 23-42 fm., and the bottom is nearly everywhere 
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Fig. 54. Split 
Based on 1: 5,000, G.S.G.S. Series 4454, Town plan of Split (1944). 
I. Lukobran Quay; II. Sveti Dujma Gat; III. Major Stojan Gat; IV. Wilsonova 
‘Obala; V. Mletaéki Gat; VI. Diocletian Quay; VII. Trumbi¢ Quay; VIII. Man- 
draé Gat; IX. Obala Vojvoda Stepe. 
1. Port offices; 2. Warehouses; 3. Station; 4. Episcopal palace; 5. Hospital; 
6. Cathedral; 7. Harbour office; 8. Gasworks; 9. Chamber of Commerce; 
10. Cement works. 
A. Strossmayer Basin; B. Basin della Stazione; C. Basin del Cantiere. 


For key to general symbols, see Fig. 50. 
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of mud. A rocky shoal lies off Stobreé Cove to the east of Split, with 
depths of 44-54 fm.; coasting vessels proceeding to Split keep close 
to the mainland shore and avoid navigating the channel at night. 
Braé Channel is exposed to sudden and extremely violent bora gales. 

Split Channel is wide and easily navigated; the average depth in 
mid-channel is about 30 fm., with mud bottom. The only danger is 
the small Macina shoal, which lies in the middle of the western part 
of the channel, about 3 miles east of Veliki Drvenik Island. This 
rocky patch has depths of less than 1 ft. over it. Another small patch 
of shoal, with depths of 6 fm. over it, lies about 4 mile west-north- 
west of the Ma¢ina shoal. Currents are not strong in Split Channel; 
under ordinary conditions an easterly or westerly set is noticeable, 
changing with the tides, but they are affected by prevailing winds. 

Split Channel may be reached from the Adriatic through one of 
the channels between the various islands. The most important 
of these are (i) Drvenik Channel, between the mainland and Mali 
Drvenik; (ii) Solta (Sulet) Channel, between the islands of Veliki 
Drvenik and Solta; and (iii) Split Passage, between the islands of 
Solta and Brat. There is a narrow passage between the two Drvenik 
islands, but this is seldom used as the current causes considerable 
- eddies in it. 

(i) Drventk Channel is about a mile wide, with deep water usually 
exceeding 34 fm. in the centre. Near the entrance lies a 9 fm. patch, 
and also Murvica Island, which is bordered by shoal water extending 
about 100 yd. offshore. Vessels pass between Murvica and Mali 
Drvenik Islands. Both the bora and the scirocco are experienced in 
this channel; the former blows obliquely across it, causing violent 
squalls, the latter blows through it, raising a heavy sea. In ordinary 
circumstances, a current sets westward through the channel at the 
rate of about half a knot. The scirocco increases this rate, but after 
its cessation a short-lived easterly current may make itself felt. 

(ii) Solta Channel is also deep, with the exception of a rock patch 
in the fairway with depths of 3} fm., situated about a mile west of 
the islet of Stipanska, and another patch with depths of 54 fm. about 
14 miles north-west of the north-western corner of Solta Island. 
Both the bora and the scirocco affect the channel; south-westerly 
winds cause heavy seas. The easterly and westerly currents change 
with the tides, and are influenced by the winds, especially by the 
SCIFOCCO. 

(iii) Split Passage is the shortest route from the southward to 
harbours in Split Channel. It is, however, less than 800 yd. wide, 
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with a least depth in mid-channel of 13 fm., and is difficult to 
navigate in a sailing vessel with contrary winds. 

The roadstead of Split affords anchorage in depths of 22-27 fm., 
with mud bottom providing good holding ground for a distance of 
400-1,200 yd. southward of the harbour breakwater. ‘This, however, 
is exposed, and is not a good anchorage in winter. Better shelter is 
afforded in winter by the north harbour, situated on the northern 
side of Split promontory, especially near Poljud. Other anchorages 
in the neighbourhood of Split Channel are found along the coast of 
the mainland and islands; most of these are exposed to the bora. 


Detailed Description (Fig. 54, Plates 75, 76, 77) _ 


The Town Harbour (Splitska Luka). 'The harbour round the town 
consists of a semi-circular inlet slightly more than half a mile in 
diameter. It has depths of 4-5 fm. in the middle, with mud bottom, 
shoaling in the north and west to 14 fm. at 100 yd., with rock bottom. 
There is a reef about 200 yd. north of the western entrance, with 
depths of under 2 ft. 

The entrance to the Town Harbour is about 600 yd. wide, between 
Sustjepan Point on the west and the Boticela breakwater on the east. 
The latter projects westward about 550 yd.; it is built of stone and 
is flanked on the seaward side by loose stone blocks. From the inner 
end of the breakwater, a wall extends along the eastern side of the 
harbour as far as the Mletacki Gat, which projects about 100 yd. 
westwards near the head of the harbour. Two other moles, the 
Major Stojan Gat and Sveti Dujma Gat, project 200 and 150 yd. 
respectively from the eastern side of the bay; with the breakwater in 
the south, they enclose the Strossmayer Basin, the Basin della 
Stazione, and the Basin del Cantiere. From the north-western corner 
of the port projects the Mandrac¢ Gat, leaving an opening about 
200 yd. wide between it and the Mletacki Gat, which leads into a 
small inner harbour with depths of 6-12 ft. 

The moles and basins are lined with stone quays; for about 12 ft. 
from the edge they are paved with stones, the rest being macadam- 
ized. The surfaces of the quays stand about 63 ft. above normal 
water level. The quays listed on p. 323 have depths greater than 
14 ft. alongside at mean low water springs. 

There is a further 4,300 ft. of quayage along the two smaller moles 
and in the inner port, with depths of less than 14 ft. alongside. They 
are used only by small coasting and fishing vessels. Along sections 
of the western shore of the harbour there is a low sea-wall, backed 
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Length Depth 
Onay in ft. in ft. 
Lukobran (on north side of breakwater) 723 18-28 
Sveti Dujma Gat—south side 354. 
_north side 426 18-24. 
head 173 
Major Stojan Gat—south side 518 
north side 518 15-24 
head 89 
Wilsonova Obala frontage—Mletatki Gat to 459 
(east side of port) Major Stojan Gat Peet 
Major Stojan Gat to 490 
Sveti Dujma Gat 

















Based on official sources. 


by a quay known as the Obala Vojvoda Stepe; it is shoal, and is 
used only by fishing craft. 

The North Harbour. In recent years Jugoslav government plans 
have been formulated to develop a new port in KaStelan Bay (Canale 
Castelli) on the northern side of Split promontory between Vranjica 
_and Luka Poljud (Fig. 55). ‘The bay affords plenty of good anchorage 

in 18-66 ft. of water, but no extensive quayage has so far been com- 
pleted, except for the private wharves of the cement factories at 
Kastel Sucurac, Sv. Kajo and Vranjica, and a small mole at Luka 
Poljud. Poljud harbour is the quarantine anchorage for Split. 


Port Facilities 


A number of warehouses are situated round the Town Harbour. 
The largest is on Sveti Dujma Gat, and there are two smaller bonded 
stores for wine immediately south of this. The various cement 
factories near the shores of the North Harbour at Ka&stel Sucurac, 
Sv. Kajo and Vranjica have their own warehouses. 

There are several electric cranes in the Town Harbour. On the 
Lukobran quay on the breakwater there are two electric cranes, each 
with a travelling range of 207 yd. and a lifting capacity of 2 tons; 
a third electric crane, with the same range, has a lifting capacity of 
5 tons. There is one electric crane on the Sv. Dujma Gat, with a 
range of 98 yd. and a lifting capacity of 2 tons. In the North Harbour 
there are a number of cranes attached to the industrial establish- 
ments. There are three electric cranes at the ‘Dalmatia’ cement 
factory at Ka8tel Suéurac, each with a lifting capacity of 14 tons, and 
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a fourth with a capacity of 5 tons. The cement factory, fadransko 
Anonimno Drustvo za Cement Portland, at Sv. Kajo has two electric 
cranes, each with a lifting capacity of 44 tons. 'The cement ware- 
houses of ‘Split Majdan’ at Vranjica, have two electric cranes, with 
a lifting capacity of 14 tons, and another with a capacity of 1 ton. 
Lastly, the shipyard of Fadranska Brodogradilista a.d., situated on the 
north shore of Split promontory, has a floating crane with a lifting 
capacity of 60 tons, and a small one-ton crane on a floating dock. 

Split has two small harbour tugs, both under 100 tons. There are 
also one naval tug, three lighters, each with a maximum carrying 
capacity of 30 tons, and a naval water-lighter capable of transporting 
200 tons. 

There are no slips or repair facilities in the Town Harbour. ‘The 
Fadranska Brodogradilista shipyard is situated in KaStelan Bay. 
The yard was built primarily for repairs to merchant ships, but it 
has been expanded to allow small merchant ships and destroyers to 
be built for the Jugoslav navy. There are two building slips, one 
of which is 450 ft. long, and two steel floating docks. The larger has 
a lifting capacity of 3,500 tons, and can accommodate a ship 378 ft. 
in length, of 75 ft. beam and of 18 ft. draught. ‘The smaller has a 
lifting capacity of 2,000 tons, and can accommodate a ship 198 ft. 
in length, of 43 ft. beam and of 12 ft. draught. The yard is also 
equipped with four slipways, the details of which are as follows: 








Length Lifting power 
in ft. in tons 
182 500 
162 250 
122 150 
96 100 











Based on official sources. 


The shipyard has various engineering shops which are equipped 
with modern plant to deal with any repair work up to the limits of 
the floating docks. A new permanent dock was under construction 
at Vranjica 1 in 1940. 

The main railway station is situated to ee east of the eastern 
shores of the Town Harbour. Lines run along the quays and moles 
on the east side of the harbour, and along the Lukobran quay on 
the breakwater. The main line from Split to Sibenik travels along 
Ka8telan Bay, but is at some distance from the shore. The shipyard 
has no railway sidings. 
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Main coal storage in the Town Harbour is on the Lukobran quay 
and also near the root of the Sveti Dujma Gat; the total capacity is 
10,000 tons. Storage capacity in the North Harbour totals 100,000 
tons at the KaSstel Su¢urac and Sv. Kajo cement works. The 
Jugoslavensko Shell d.d. has two fuel oil tanks each of 5,500 tons 
capacity, situated at Solin near the head of Ka8telan Bay. There are 
two supply mains, one of which is near to the railway, the other a 
pipe-line for ships. Water is laid on to the Sveti Dujma Gat, and is 
also available from a tank lighter. 


The Town 


The town of Split is situated on the gentle hill-slopes surrounding 
the Town Harbour. To the west of the town the forested slope of 
Mt. Marjan rises to a height of 584 ft. Farther to the north, Split 
is backed by the ranges of Kozjak and Mosor (see vol. 1, Plate 66). 
The oldest part is Stari Grad, which is enclosed within the walls of 
Diocletian’s palace. This part, which extends some 7oo ft. from 
north to south and 575 ft. from east to west, is still walled except 
for a short section on the west. To the west of Stari Grad lies the 
medieval town, known as Novi Grad; the two form the nucleus of 
Split. Both are compact, with tall stone houses and narrow streets, 
which are unsuitable for motor traffic within Stari Grad. ‘The 
modern suburbs of the town are Veli Varo’ to the west, Dobri to 
the north, Manu8 to the north-east, and Luéac to the east. There 
are also some scattered houses at Meje to the west and Baévice to 
the east of the port, and northwards across the promontory. to the 
shores of Kastelan Bay. The census of 1931 reported 4,267 houses 
in Split. ‘ 

The most important architectural features of Split are those 
associated with the palace of Diocletian (see p. 327) whose great 
colonnaded facade, 7o ft. high, rises above the sea front. The ground 
plan of the palace roughly forms a square, 710 ft. by 580 ft. cover- 
ing an area of g4 acres, with four gates and four streets meeting 
in the centre. To the north is the Porta Aurea, and to the west, the 
Porta Argentea; to the south, the Porta Aenea and to the east, the 
Porta Ferrea. The four streets meet at the Peristyle, or open court, 
which is now the cathedral square and is flanked on two sides by 
red granite columns. To the east is the cathedral, which until the 
seventh century was the emperor’s mausoleum. It is an octagonal 
building surrounded by a peristyle of 19 columns; inside, its richly 
decorated interior is circular and domed; its outstanding features 
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Plate 75. Split: general view, looking east from Mount Marjan 





Plate 76. Split harbour, looking south-east towards Lukobran Quay 





Plate 77. Split: inner harbour 


The view looks north-west from Diocletian Quay; Mt. Marjan (584 ft.) is seen in 
the background. 





Plate 78. Split: the cathedral square 
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are the thirteenth-century pulpit and the fourteenth-century doors. 
The cathedral is flanked by a Romanesque campanile of the thirteenth 
century; it was restored in the nineteenth century and is 200 ft. high. 
To the west of the Peristyle is the Baptistery, which was formerly 
a temple either of Jupiter or Asculapius; it became a church in the 
fifteenth century. In the centre of the Peristyle there stands a bronze 
statue of Bishop Grgur of Nin by MeStrovi¢ (see vol. 11, p. 214). 

The Porta Ferrea leads on to the Narodni Trg, or central square, 
with the fifteenth-century Gothic town hall on its north side. The 
Ethnographical Museum stands next to the town hall. Farther south, 
in Zeleni Trg, near the waterfront, is the Mletacka or Hrvojeva Kula, 
a tower erected by the Venetians in the fifteenth century. 

Electric power is obtained from the Central Power Station at 
Orljac, some 25 miles from Split, which supplies much of the 
Dalmatian coast. Power is transmitted by overhead cable to a trans- 
former station at the south end of Sv. Dujma Gat; the primary 
potential at the transformer is 10,000 volts, the secondary 400/231 
volts, with alternating current. There is a city gas generator with 
an annual production of 14 million cu. yd., and a gas tank with a 
capacity of 1,093 cu. yd. No details are available of the water supply. 

Split is the chief town of the Primorska (Littoral) banovina and 
the seat of a Roman Catholic archbishop. 


History 


The emperor Diocletian began the construction of his great palace 
in A.D. 293 and he retired to it on his abdication in a.D. 305. After 
Diocletian’s death in a.D. 313, much of the palace fell into ruins 
during two centuries of disturbances and war. In the seventh cen- 
tury, the Roman colony of Salona (Solin), founded in 78 B.c. at the 
head of Ka&telan Bay, was sacked and almost destroyed by the Avars. 
Many of the citizens, having fled to the islands, were recalled by 
the Patrician Severus and found refuge within the walls of Diocletian’s 
deserted palace. The newly settled town soon became important 
and in A.D. 649 Pope Martin I appointed John of Ravenna as papal 
legate and first bishop of Spalato; it was he who consecrated the 
mausoleum of Diocletian as a Christian church. During the 
ninth and tenth centuries, after a brief period of Frankish overlord- 
ship, Split was under Byzantine suzerainty, but the new kingdom of 
Croatia, especially under Tomislav, was already beginning to make 
its power felt (see vol. 11, pp. 15, 32). In the year 1000, however, 
Pietro Orseolo II, doge of Venice, crushed the Croatians and took 
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the city, but continued to recognize the sovereignty of Byzantium. 
The town began to extend to the west of the palace walls to form 
the present district of Novi Grad. In 1069, KreSimir Peter recaptured 
the city for the Croat kingdom, only to lose it again, first for a short 
time to the Normans and then to the Venetians. 

By the beginning of the twelfth century Split was a semi-auto- 
nomous city, governed by its own statutes. Early in the twelfth 
century Koloman of Hungary, who had been crowned king of 
Croatia and Dalmatia, took possession of the city. Throughout 
the long struggle between Hungary and Venice for dominion in 
the Adriatic, the semi-independence of Split was not diminished 
although its overlords were frequently changing. A great school of 
art and architecture developed in the city and it inspired the revival 
of the Romanesque style in Dalmatia. In 1420, Venice finally estab- 
lished its supremacy, and in face of the continuous Turkish threats, 
especially after the fall of Klis in 1537, Split became a strongly- 
garrisoned fortress. Marko Maruli¢, the poet and philosopher (see 
vol. Il, pp. 311-12), was born at Split in 1450, and was buried in the 
chapel of the Franciscan monastery near the Francuska Obala. 

In the eighteenth century Split was visited by Robert Adam, the 
English architect, who made a series of drawings of Diocletian’s 
palace; this visit had a great influence on the development of Georgian 
architecture in England. After the fall of the Venetian republic in 
1797, the city passed to Austria, with the exception of the period 
1805-13, when it was occupied by the French. During the nineteenth 
century, Split grew considerably in importance and the Town 
Harbour was improved. After 1918, when it became part of the new 
South Slav kingdom, Split became the chief port of the country. 
The Town Harbour was further improved, new port facilities were 
installed, the railway was extended to Knin and thus to Zagreb, 
and the development of the new North Harbour along the shores of 
Ka&stelan Bay went on slowly. 


Trade 


The table on p. 329 summarizes the main features of the foreign — 
trade of Split in 1939. 

Exports, which by weight amounted to five times as much as 
imports in 1938 and nearly ten times as much in 1939, consist mainly 
of cement, bauxite, cyanamide, marl and asbestos. Agricultural and 
food products include wine, tobacco, cherries and liqueurs. ee 
consist mainly of mineral oil and coal. 
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Tons 
1938 1939 
Category 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Agricultural products S1,951°7 EQ Hts | + 22,0872 1,902°0 
Animal products 924:°6 281-0 1,391°6 364°4 

Animals, live (head) 4,506°0 — — — 
Timber 11,688-0 142°0 6,112°0 24°3 

», (pieces) 46,9540 ae 80,358 a 
Products of food industries 3,635°7 62°7 7,147°1 gas 
Other foodstuffs 23°6 I1‘l £2,295 2 6°3 
Minerals and mineral oil 432,201°7 |. 03,001°4 |_376,135°7 | 3'7,362°9 
Wax = 7°5 = 2°9 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. 36,34.4°7 EptST°2* | 35,73 1-0 637°3 
Textile raw materials 30°0 201-7 O°5 194°4 
Rubber — 5°9 — 4'8 
Stone, pottery, etc. 4,860°9 856°7 4,878°1 1,065°0 
Metals and metal manufactures 1,698°1 352071 489°4 4,116°4 
Glass a 78:2 — 73°23 
Machinery 361-6 3,210°9 45°5 1,251°O 
Scientific instruments a 81 — 3°8 
Total 543,274°7 | 104,716°4 | 462,208-0 | 48,439°5 





Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 


- (Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Industry 


The main industry carried on in the neighbourhood of Split is 


the manufacture of cement from marl quarried locally. ‘The main 
cement works are near the shores of Ka8telan Bay, at Vranjica (‘Split 
Majdan’ Company), at Sv. Kajo (fadransko Anonimno Drustvo za 
Cement Portland), and at Ka&8tel Sucurac (‘Dalmatia’); the last also 
has a works on the western shore of the Town Harbour. The ship- 
yard of the fadranska Brodogradilista a.d. is on the northern shore 
of Split promontory. Other small establishments manufacture car- 
bide, cyanamide, bricks and tiles, pharmaceutical products, and 
various food products, including liqueurs, olive oil, and canned fish. 
There is a considerable tourist industry. 


Communications 


The main railway and goods yards lie to the east of the quays 
along the Town Harbour. From the station, two lines run together 
to the head of Ka&telan Bay. One of these, a standard-gauge line, 
continues round the head of the bay, and runs north-eastwards 
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to Perkovié junction, from which one branch continues to Sibenik, 
the other northwards to Knin, then over the mountainous country 
to Zagreb. ‘The narrow-gauge line runs inland from the head of 
KaStelan Bay to Sinj. 

Several roads converge on Split. The coast road from Sibenik 
skirts the shores of KaStelan Bay and enters the town from the 
north-east by way of Put (Road) Solina. It continues south-eastward 
to Omi8, Makarska and Metkovi¢c. Another road runs inland from 
the head of Kastelan Bay to Sinj and to central Jugoslavia. A road 
from Mostar to the east joins the coast road a few miles east of Split. 


SuSAK 


45° 19’ N., 12° 25’ E. Population (1931), 16,451 


The port of SuSak (also known as Porto BaroS or Karadjordjevo) — 


was formerly that part of the Italian port of Fiume which lies east 
of a small river, the Fiume Eneo (Rijecina or Fiumara). The two 
ports straggle for about 24 miles along the north shore of the Gulf 
of Fiume, which lies to the east of the Istrian peninsula. ‘The frontier 
between Italy and Jugoslavia, demarcated in 1924, follows the Fiume 
Eneo to a point about 700 yd. from its mouth, whence it follows the 
west bank of the Canale della Fiumara (formerly a distributary of 
the Eneo but now separated entirely from it) as far as a swing-bridge 
across the canal at the point where it enters Luka SuSak, the main 


basin of the port of Su8ak. Here the high boundary fence runs along — 


the north side of the port offices of SuSak, ending at the root of the 
Molo Ammiraglio Cagni. 'To the left (west) and north of the frontier 
is the Citta Vecchia or old town of Fiume, together with the main 


port (Porto di Fiume or Porto Principale) enclosed by the Molo - 


Ammiraglio Cagni. ‘To the right (east) and south of the frontier is 
the Jugoslav port and town of SuSak. The port comprises the basin 
of Luka SuSak, the Canale della Fiumara, and the PristaniSte Brajdica 
farther east. 

Prior to 1918, the port .of SuSak was a small part of the port of 
Fiume, but it has developed considerably since that date. In 1938 
it handled nearly a quarter of the total maritime trade of Jugoslavia, 
only a little less than that of Split. Its importance would, however, 
have been greater had it not been for the deliberate policy of the 
government in fostering the trade of Split at the expense of that of 
SuSak because of the latter’s proximity to Italian territory. 
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Approach and Access (Fig. 56) 
The large island-studded Gulf of Quarnero (Golfo di Carnaro), 


situated between the Istrian peninsula and the Jugoslav mainland, 
has at its head the Gulf of Fiume. The islands of Cherso and Krk 
(Veglia) divide the approach channels into three, but only the western 
channel (Great Quarnero Channel or Canale della Faresina) forms 
a direct approach to the port. ‘This channel is 24 miles wide at its 
narrowest point. The general depth is 27-30 fm., and the 20 fm. 
line is nowhere more than 400 yd. offshore. 

Vessels are able to anchor outside either Fiume or SuSak at the 
head of the Gulf of Fiume. The 30 fm. line lies about a mile offshore 
from SuSak; inside this there is a mud bottom with good holding 
ground. Ships are allowed anchor anywhere except off the entrance 
to Luka SuSak; normally vessels do not anchor inside the basin itself, 
as this would obstruct the approach to the quays. 

Tidal streams and currents are negligible at the head of the Gulf 
of Fiume. In the Great Quarnero Channel the tidal streams are 
slight but regular. During the flood tidal stream, the current sets 
northwards along the coast of Cherso Island and southwards along 
the coast of Istria; during the ebb tidal stream, the direction through- 
out the channel is southerly. In fine weather these tidal streams are 
regular, at other times the irregularity depends in great measure on the 
force and direction of the wind and on the orientation of the channels 
between the various islands. A strong bora, for example, combined 
with an ebb tide, can produce a current with a rate up to 4 knots. 

The bora is often very strong and dangerous to shipping in the 
Great Quarnero Channel; it blows with little warning from directions 
between east-north-east. Much of the trade of Fiume and SuSak is 
carried by coastal sailing craft, and in winter this activity has to 
cease almost entirely. The scirocco blows in the Gulf of Fiume from 
directions between south-east and south-south-west, and predomi- 
nates in spring and autumn. Although less frequent than the bora, 
and generally of short duration, the scirocco may cause a considerable 
sea which may for short intervals prevent ships from entering or 
leaving the harbour, may inconvenience ships berthed in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Fiume Eneo, and may prevent ships from 
unloading into lighters in the anchorage. 


Detailed Description (Figs. 56-57, Plates 79, 80, 81) 


The harbour of the combined ports of Fiume and SuSak is almost 
entirely artificial, and until the middle of the nineteenth century it 
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consisted merely of the canalized western mouth of the Fiume Eneo, 
now separated from the main river and known as the Canale della 
Fiumara or Canale Morte. Since 1872 the port of Fiume has 
extended west of the river mouth; a series of moles roughly parallel 
to the coast, connected to the shore at their eastern ends, enclose 
sheltered basins. Within these basins many quays and short moles 
have been constructed. The main mole, enclosing the Porto Princi- 
pale of Fiume, is the Molo Ammiraglio Cagni, which is. about 
1,800 yd. long, approximately 65 ft. wide and rises 15 ft. above high 
water. ‘The mole consists of a broken-stone bank faced on the north 
side with heavy limestone blocks surmounted by a quay wall. A 
parapet of limestone blocks, of varying width and height, is built 
along the south side of the mole, with steps leading up to it at 
intervals. The south side of the mole is faced with loose boulders 
_ reaching above the water level. 

Luka SuSak lies outside and to the south-east of the root of the 
Molo Ammiraglio Cagni. A channel 58 ft. wide near the root of the 
mole leads from Luka SuSak into the Porto di Fiume. It is crossed 
by a swing-bridge carrying a railway line, along which runs the 
frontier, and a smaller foot-bridge parallel to and south of the swing- 
bridge; the foot-bridge is in Jugoslav territory. Luka SuSak is 
enclosed between the mainland west of the Canale della Fiumara, 
the Delta timber yard on the east, which is bordered by part of the 
Obala Frana Supila, the outer mole (Gat Aleksandra I) which runs 
westward from the tip of the delta, and two spur jetties built out 
respectively southward from the Molo Ammiraglio Cagni and north- 
ward from the Gat Aleksandra I; the northern jetty is known as Gat 
Zaro. ‘The basin is roughly rectangular, 400 yd. long and approxi- 
mately 190 yd. across, with charted depths of 25-76 ft. Depths 
alongside the quays are 23-28 ft. The quays stand 6 ft. above 
high water level. , 

Details of the length, width, depth of water alongside, available 
berths and other general information about the quays in Luka SuSak 
are given in the table on p. 333. 

The Canale della Fiumara (Canale Morte) runs north-north- 
eastward from the north-east corner of Luka SuSak. Originally the 
western arm of the Fiume Eneo, it was until the nineteenth century 
the main port of Fiume. It is now cut off from the river as far as 
navigation is concerned, although there is probably a culvert con- 
nexion. The canal is crossed at its southern end and again 200 yd. 
farther north by swing-bridges carrying both the road and the railway. 
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Quays in Luka Susak 
3 Depth 
Name Length Width alongside Berths Remarks 
(in ft.)| (in ft.) (i 
in ft.) 

-ristaniSte Karad- 

jordjevo (in 
three legs): 

Main part 760 450 Re- One 450 ft. in length; | Masonry-faced con- 

ported one 350 ft. in length struction. 
28 (overlapping) 
Second leg 180 60 c. 26 One 200 ft. in length . — 

(overlapping) 

Third leg 235 | 35 (to c. 26 — Continued by swing 

. frontier bridge across Canale 

fence) della Fiumara to 

Delta timber yard. 

Southern partof | 485 42 c.26 | One 350 ft. in length, | Masonry-faced con- 

Obala_ Frana or one 450 ft. in | struction. 

Supila length, but would 
obstruct Canale 
della Fiumara. 

Gat E. Batiéa: 

North side 345 60 26 | One 350 ft. in length == 

Head 95 — 26 | Ships sometimes | Landing steps in 
moor stern-to. middle. 

South side 330 | c.60 | 26-48 | One 350 ft. in length. — 

Short quay be- 95 50 c. 26 — —— 
tween Gat E. 

Batica and Gat 
Aleksandra I. 

Gat AleksandralI: Two 450 ft.inlength | Outer (south) mole 
Part inside 1,040 | 42 to c.28 | Water space isinsuffi-| of Luka Su8ak. 
harbour parapet; cient to allow large | Stone construction. 

total ship to berth at ex- South side faced 
60 treme east end of | with loose boulders. 
quay if ship of 350ft.| Parapet along south 
is alongside south side c. 6 ft. above 
side of GatE. Bati¢a. | quay. 

Extension out- 220° |~ 25 to c.23 | One2ooft.inlength; | Landing steps to- 
side harbour parapet fair weather berth | wards western end. 

only. Skeleton light on 

i western end. 
South spur jetty | 220 24 |c.230n/| Two 200 ft. in length; | Stone-faced con- 
(west) either fair weather berth | struction. Landing 
205 side only on west. steps at middle of 
(east) east side. Light 
beacon at north end. 

Gat Zaro (north 215.) . Total 23-26 — Stone jetty, rough- 
spur jetty) width faced on west side 

As ft.; except at extreme 
9 ft. to head. Light beacon 
shopson at south end. Al- 

quays most entirely occu- 
pied by shops of 
Lazarus shipyard. 
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Name 


South root of 


Molo Ammira- 
glio Cagni 


Length 
(in ft.) 





24.0 
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. Depths 
Width alongside Berths 
(nt) Gate) 
5 ft. to | 23-26 | Ships up to 330 ft. 
shops on may berth by over- 
quay lapping channel to 


Porto di Fiume. 


East end 


Remarks 


of quay 
turns north to form 
west side of channel 
between Porto di 

















Fiume and Luka 





SuSak. Shops of 
Lazarus shipyard on 
quay. 





Based on official sources. 





Clearance under these bridges is 4-5 ft.; thus in effect they 


divide the canal into two wet docks. 


The frontier fence between 


Italy and Jugoslavia, consisting of a grill on a low wall, follows the 
west bank of the canal, about 16 ft. behind the quay-face. This 
section of the port is used only by coastal sailing craft in summer. 


Both sides of the canal are quayed, as follows: 








Name 


West bank, south 


part, between 


bridges 


West bank, north 


part, north of 
bridges 


Obala Frana 
Supila: (1) Mid- 
dle part (i.e. 
east bank, south 
part, between 
swing-bridges) 
(ii) North part 
(i.e. east bank, 
north of swing- 


bridges) 





Length 
(in ft.) 


545 


1,150 


445 


(excluding 
space on to 
which swing- 
bridges open) 


1,080 





: Depths 
Hens alongside| Berths Remarks 
sen a 
17 13-16 Two | Quay ends at north at spur 
(to 200 ft. | jetty which forms landing 
frontier in for northern swing-bridge. 
fence) length Width of canal 50 ft. at 
entrance, 86-97 ft. within. 
Landing steps towards 
south end. 
14-40 | I0-13 — Width of canal varies from 
(to 105 ft. at south end and 
frontier 118 ft. in middle to 95 ft. 
fence) at north end. Landing 
steps 300 ft. from north 
end, and 300 ft. from south 
end. Frontier fence closes 
right into quay edge at 
extreme north end. 
25 13-16 Two | Quay ends at north end at 
200 ft. spur jetty on which swing- 
in bridge pivots. Both bridges 
length open on to this side of the 
canal. Landing steps at 
south end. 
30-35 | 10-13 a Landing steps 300 ft. from 
north end and at south end. 














Based on official sources. 





Plate 79. Entrance to Luka SuSak 


The photograph looks east along the inner leg of the Molo Ammiraglio Cagni. 
The Lazarus shipyard and the entrance to Luka SuSak are to the right of the crane. 





Plate 80. Su&ak: Gat E. Bati¢a, looking east-north-east from Gat Aleksandra I 


The three cranes seen on the north side of Gat E. Batica are of the electric (travel- 
ling) portal type with a capacity of 1} tons each; those on Gat Aleksandra I have the 
same capacity but are of the semi-portal type. 





Plate 81. SuSak: Canale della Fiumara 


The photograph looks north-north-east to the head of the canal. In the back- 
ground are the girders of the Ponte SuSak over the Fiume Eneo. Since the photo- 
graph was taken, the steel frontier-fence has been erected, and it follows roughly 
along the line of trees on the left. 





Plate 82. SuSak: valley of the Fiume Eneo 
The photograph looks southwards from the SuSak-Delnice road. The building 
with the tall chimney in the centre foreground is a rice-mill. 
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The mouth of the Fiume Eneo (Rije¢ina) as far as Ponte SuSak 
forms a relatively unimportant part of the port of SuSak, and is used 
only for mooring small boats. Its length is about 1,900 ft., its width 
about 95 ft., and its depth probably 3-6 ft. The banks are 6-8 ft. 
high, and are sloping and stone-faced. A platform supported on 
piles has been built out over the east bank, and carries the pavement 
of Setaliste Kati¢a MioSika, a street along the east bank. Near the 
entrance, the river is crossed by three combined railway bridges, 
with probably 4-6 ft. clearance above the water. 

The remainder of the port of SuSak lies to the east of the mouth 
of the Fiume Eneo. It consists of a small bathing establishment with 
a boat camber, situated between two projecting jetties, and the 
PristaniSte Brajdica. The latter is a stone or concrete pile quay 680 ft. 
long, of recent construction, and used by large passenger lines. It is 
wholly exposed, and is a fair-weather berth only. East of this com- 
pleted quay is a section lined with piles, not yet decked over, which 
will extend Pristaniste Brajdica by a further 650 ft. The table on 
p- 336 summarizes information about the quays east of the mouth of 
the Fiume Eneo. 


Port Facilities 


A large two-storeyed building on the Pristaniste Karadjordjevo 
(along the north side of Luka SuSak) consists mainly of warehouses, 
together with the port offices. There is also a large single-storeyed 
building to the east of it; together these have probably about 10,000 
sq. yd. of floor space. Many of the small buildings along the Obala 
Frana Supila and in the Delta timber yards (Stovariste drva) are 
warehouses, or could be used as such. There is approximately an 
area of 54,000 sq. yd. of stacking space adjoining Luka SuSak, of 
which 24,000 sq. yd. are in the Delta timber yards, the remainder in 
the timber yards east of the Fiume Eneo. 

Cargo is discharged mainly by ships’ own appliances or by the 
cranes in Luka SuSak. There are four cranes, each of 14 tons 
capacity, of the electric (travelling) portal type, on the north side of 
Gat E. Baci¢a, and seven of the same capacity of the electric (travel- 
ling) semi-portal type on Gat Aleksandra I. There are no cranes in 
other parts of the port. 

The small Lazarus shipyard is situated at the north-western corner 
of Luka SuSak, where minor repairs can be carried out, and castings 
made up to 5 tons. A small floating dock, moored close to the root 
of Molo Ammiraglio Cagni, is owned by Jugoslavia and operated 
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Quays east of the mouth of the Fiume Eneo 























: Depths 
Name (ae) Gn ss) alongside’ Berths Remarks 
; ON Ga SES) 
Western project- 
ing jetty: 
West side 380 21 3-26 One Stone construction, of recent 
200 ft. in| date. West side runs into 
length quayed side of river. Used 
by small passenger steamers 
Landing steps in north. 
East side 195 25 13-26 | One 200ft. — 
in length, 
over- 
lapping 
Bathing estab-| Sides 72; wo c. 6 — Small boat camber, with 
lishment, boat| head 70 entrance 12 ft. wide be- 
camber tween two rough-faced 
jetties. Landing steps, jut- 
ting out from quay-face, 
in middle of both sides and 
at head. 
| Jetty, east of | 107 (west);|. . 24 c. 26 — Probably a wooden pile 
| bathing estab- go (east) . structure, used only by 
lishment small craft. 
Pristani8te 680; 57 c..36 One Stone of concrete pile quay. 
Brajdica with 600 ft. Quay-deck is about 4 ft. 
further in length | higher than ground behind 
650 of it, with access to it by a 
unfinished tramp at the western end. 
piling 








from the Lazarus yard. 


Based on official sources. 


There are also two small boatyards, probably 


situated on the eastern side of the Canale della Fiumara. 
Both Gat Aleksandra I and Gat E. Batidéa are rail-served; the 


lines converge on the Delta timber yards, to cross the bridge over the 
Fiume Eneo to the main marshalling yard east of the river. Another 
line (double-track) runs westwards from the main marshalling yard 
across the Fiume Eneo by the northernmost of the three bridges 
near the river mouth, across the Canale della Fiumara by the 
northernmost of the two swing-bridges and so along the northern 
quays of the Porto di Fiume. The main marshalling yards lie east 
of the Fiume Eneo, near the railway station. Several sidings form 
a net over the Delta timber yards. 

No details are available of coal and oil storage available in SuSak. It 
is not a bunkering port. Oil storage, supply and discharge are centred 
at Fiume, at the Porto del Petrolio to the west of the main port. — 
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The Town 


The town of Su8ak lies on the narrow coastal plain on the left 
bank of the Fiume Eneo. It extends eastwards along the waterfront 
and northwards up the steep seaward slopes of a limestone massif, 
known as Trsat (Tersatto), approximately 500 ft. above the sea. The 
town is divided into three districts: that around the harbour, the 
Delta district and Brajdica, around the station. It has wide, well- 
paved main streets, which run along the waterfront, along the river, 
and up the hill-slopes, where lies the residential quarter. The city 
is largely of modern construction, the houses being mainly of concrete 
or brick, but owing to the restrictng influence of the limestone hills 
it is closely and compactly built. To the east of SuSak there has 
grown up a modern suburb, Krimeja, with barracks, hospital and 
villas; still farther east, villas and hotels line the coast for about a mile. 

SuSak, being mostly of recent construction, has no buildings of 
historic interest. A ruined Frankopan fortress and a monastery stand 
on the hill above the town. The most important buildings include 
the main post office, the town hall, the port offices, secondary and 
elementary schools, several large hotels, infantry barracks, and a large 
modern hospital. ‘The town is the centre of a srez in the Savska 
banovina; it has a commercial high school, a mercantile marine 
training centre and an institute of hygiene. 

Few details are available of public utilities in SuSak. There is a 
power station on the east bank of Fiume Eneo, with a reported 
capacity of 1,000 kW. of hydro-electric power and 3,000 kW. of 
thermal electric power. There are no gas-works in the town. 


_ History 

Up to 1920 the history of SuSak is that of Fiume, for until then 
it had been little more than a suburb of that city. When the ‘T’reaty 
of Versailles was ratified in 1920, the rival claims of Italy and 
Jugoslavia remained unsettled (see vol. 11, pp. 148-50). In September 
1919 Fiume had been seized by d’Annunzio, but under the terms 
of the Treaty of Rapallo of 12 November 1920 Italy abandoned her 
claims on Dalmatia (except for the city of Zara) and most of the 
islands, while Fiume and its hinterland was constituted an inde- 
pendent state under the protection of the League of Nations. By 
1924 the small ‘independent state’ had shown itself to be unworkable 
and in that year, under the Treaty of Rome, the town of Fiume 
passed to Italy while SuSak went to Jugoslavia. 


G H (Jugoslavia—II1) : 22 
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The following table summarizes the main features of the foreign 
trade of SuSak in 1938 and 1939: 














Tons 
1938 1939 
Category 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Agricultural products 83,437°3 | 23,743°3 | 33,943°8 | 26,443°5 
Animal products 789°9 1,959°9 2,549°5 3 R07 

Animals, live (head) 3,544.0 — 674:0 —— 
Timber 202,395°6 2. S55°S | 262,013°9 4,702%2 

» (pieces) 472,611°0 — 752,008°0 — 
Products of food industries 7,807°1 4941 5,272°0 687°5 
Other foodstuffs 6°8 202°9 40°8 249°9 
Minerals and mineral oil 7,243°4 | '76,565°7 3°368°2" 406,073°6 
Wax 180°5 542°7 133°9 484°9 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. 10,8785 | 27;9073°% 85525°3 |. 23,0032 
Textile raw materials 147°8 6,199°3 1,651°9 4,133°5 
Leather and hides 10°O 12°5 71°9 152°0 
Rubber — E,166°2 27°8 586-8 
Cloth 4,'700°9 59°6 6,673°1 49°7 
Paper and books 674°0 863°3 1,604°5 2,581°7 
Stone and pottery 3°0 767°2 — 365°7 
Glass and glassware 255-3 415 70:2 il 
Metals and metal manufactures 486°8 | 26,250°7 1,361°9 | 16,947-0 
Machinery 63°2 £5351°S 106°0 875°8 
Scientific instruments — 8-3 — 22°9 
Total 319,010°0 | ,162,485"9 | 372,404-4 | 163,267°3 




















Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Some four-fifths of the exports by weight consisted of timber, 
while imports were mainly mineral oils, coal and cereals. ‘The port 
has a very large coastal trade carried on by small sailing craft; during 


the winter months this activity practically ceases owing to the 
weather. 


Industries 


In 1939 there were few industrial establishments of any. import- 
ance in Susak. The most important was the Smith Meynier 
paper mill on the east bank of Fiume Eneo. There are a number of 
small saw-mills, a plywood plant and a creosoting plant, in connexion 
with SuSak’s large export of timber. Minor industries include the 


production of charcoal, dye, soap, cement, beer, polished rice and 
other foodstuffs. 
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Communications 


SuSak is the terminus of a standard-gauge single-track line from 
Zagreb, via Ogulin. The railway station (ZeljeZnica Stanica) lies 
to the south of the town, near the marshalling yards behind the 
Pristani8te Brajdica. Some 600 yd. east-south-east of the station, the 
SuSak-Zagreb line enters a spiral tunnel 930 yd. long, and emerges 
at a point about 350 yd. north-north-west of its entrance. The direct 
line from Fiume to Zagreb runs north-eastwards through a tunnel, 
from Fiume station, emerges and crosses the Fiume Eneo into 
Jugoslavia by a bridge north of Ponte SuSak, and continues eastwards 
to join the SuSak-Zagreb line at a point east of its emergence from 
the spiral tunnel. 

A double-track line connects Susak and Fiume stations; this, 
together with the lines serving the quays, are described on p. 336. 

SuSak is at the junction of three highways: one runs eastwards 
via Karlovac and Delnice (which is the junction of a road from. 
Ljubljana) to Zagreb (Plate 82); the coast road runs south-eastward 
to Crikvenica and Senj; a third road crosses the Fiume Eneo into 
Italy by the Ponte SuSak, and continues westwards through Fiume 
to ‘Trieste. 


PorTsS OF THE GULF OF KOTOR 
Entrance of Gulf: 42° 24’N., 18° 33’E. 


The Gulf of Kotor (formerly Bocche di Cattaro) forms one of the 
finest natural harbours in the Mediterranean Sea (see vol. I, pp. 
206-10). The area of the water surface exceeds 10 sq. miles, and 
the total shore-line is about 43 miles in length. It comprises four 
_ separate basins—Topla Bay, 'Tivat Bay, Risan Bay and Kotor Bay 
—yjoined by narrow channels, with a number of port installations at 
widely separated points along the shores. 

There is no single port and town along the shores of the Gulf of 
Kotor of a size commensurate with the importance of the gulf as a 
naval anchorage and base. Only four ports—Ercegnovi, Kotor, ‘Tivat 
and Zelenika—are entered in the Jugoslav trade returns, and Zelenika, 
the largest by volume of trade, handled in 1938 only 61,000 tons 
of merchandise, representing 2:36% of the total Jugoslav trade. 
Commercially, the ports are handicapped by poor road and rail 
communications with the hinterland. Considerable use, however, 
is made of the gulf as a naval base, and there are numerous instal- 
lations around its shores. The six ports described in this section are 
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Ercegnovi, Kotor, Pijavica Point, Risan, Tivat and Zelenika; all of 
these have at least one berth of a minimum length of 200 ft., with 
depths of 12 ft. of water. Apart from these ports, there are innumer- 
able small jetties along the 43 miles of coastline of the four basins. 
Most of these jetties, although they have not sufficient water along- 
side for large ships, are suitable for disembarking personnel or for 
landing stores from small craft. Most of them have facilities for 
hauling fishing vessels and small lighters on to the shore by manual 
Ccapstans. 

Most of the small settlements are little more than fishing and 
agricultural villages and holiday resorts. A large part of the normal 
traffic between them is carried by boat, and nearly every settlement 
has a jetty or landing-stage. 

In the following account, the Gulf of Kotor, its approaches, and 
the anchorages in its constituent bays are first described, and then 
each port is described individually. 


Approach and Access (Fig. 58, Plates 83, 84) 


(1) Entrance Channel. 'The Gulf of Kotor affords good anchorages 
with sufficient depth of water for a large number of ships of the 
deepest draught. The constituent bays, however, are all surrounded 
by high land, and squalls are apt to rush down from the valleys, 
particularly on the northern and eastern sides, with great suddenness 
and violence; this is especially so in the case of the bora, even in 
fine weather. The force of the south-east wind is also considerably 
increased by the configuration of the land around the gulf, and 
causes heavy seas in all the bays, especially in the inner or eastern 
basin. Westerly winds are strong only in the outer bays. Off-shore 
winds of variable strength are common at night throughout the year, 
and often continue for a considerable time after sunset. 

The entrance to the Gulf of Kotor is about 14 miles wide between 
Ostri and Arca Points. Ostri Point, on which stands a fort, forms 
the tip of a narrow peninsula about 200 ft. high, and extending 
14 miles from the mainland in a south-easterly direction. On the 
seaward side of this peninsula, cliffs rise abruptly from the sea. Arca 
Point is a subsidiary promontory on the western side of a large 
peninsula which forms the southern coast of a major part of the 
Gulf of Kotor. The entrance to the channel is narrowed by a mass 
of rock on which stands Fort Mamula, some goo yd. north-west of 
Arca Point. ‘The entrance is otherwise free from dangers, with depths 
of 16-35 fm. ‘Temporary anchorage can be obtained in Zanjica Bay, 
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Plate 83. O8tri Point and peninsula from the south-west 
OStri Point is on the west side of the entrance to the Gulf of Kotor. 





Plate 84. Arca Point, looking east 
Arca (Miri8Ste) Point is the eastern entrance point of the Gulf of Kotor. 
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east of Fort Mamula, which affords shelter from easterly winds. 
There is often a heavy sea in the north-western part and the holding 
ground is bad. 

(ii) Topla Bay. ‘The entrance channel continues north between 
steep, high and rocky shores, which are practically uninhabited, to 
the entrance to Topla Bay, also known as Ercegnovski Zaliv, the 
first of the four constituent bays. This entrance, between Kobila 
and Kabala Points, is about 1,500 yd. wide. Except for a shoal area 
off the beach between Njivice and Topla, the shores are almost 
everywhere steep and rocky. The best anchorage is in Meljine Bay, 
in depths of 11-12 fm., with mud bottom; other anchorages are on 
the eastern side between Zelenika and Kumbur, in the north-west 
near Ercegnovi in depths of 6-7 fm., and in the south near Port Roze, 
with depths of 8-14 fm. All these anchorages are exposed to various 
winds and shore-fasts may be necessary. 

The land rises relatively gradually from the coast and the hills are 
interrupted at two places in the north by the mouths of valleys. 
‘There are numerous settlements along the north coast, of which 
Ercegnovi (see p. 343), Zelenika (see p. 355) and Meljine are the most 
important; Port Roze is the only harbour on the south coast of 
the bay. 

(iit) Kumbur Channel. 'Topla Bay is linked to Tivat Bay by 
Kumbur Channel (Kumborski Kanal), which is about 1} miles long 
and nearly 800 yd. wide at its narrowest point. It has depths of 
13-15 fm. in mid-channel. The northern shore of the channel is 
somewhat irregular, and the bottom shelves fairly gradually; there 
is a strip of almost level land along the shore and the gentle slopes 
inland are cultivated. The southern shore of the channel is straight, 
steep and rocky. 

There are a number of naval establishments along the Kumbur 
Channel; these include Kumbur and Gjenovié (Djenovici) on the 
northern shore, and Spilica and Pristanj on the south. 

(iv) Tivat Bay. ‘This bay, Tivatski Zaliv, which is the central 
basin of the Gulf of Kotor, is triangular in shape with sides about 
4 miles long. The north-western shore is nearly straight, except for 
Pijavica Point, which is the delta of a small stream, and there are 
numerous villages along the shore. The southern part of the eastern 
shore is low-lying and marshy, and in places the 2 fm. line is more 
than half a mile offshore. A chain of islands (Prevlaka or Sv. ‘Trojica, 
Sv. Marko and Otok), continued by the 'Tonjola reef, extends for 
about 14 miles in a north-westerly direction from the south-eastern 
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corner of Tivat Bay, to form the two smaller Kukul Jina and Krtole 
Bays. The south-western shore of Tivat Bay is straight, and the 
land behind is high and barren. 

Anchorage may be obtained anywhere off the north-western coast, 
but this is exposed to both bora and mistral. There is good anchorage 
off the eastern shore of the bay between Verige Channel and Zelja- 
nova Point, where there is complete shelter from south-easterly winds. 
There is anchorage for larger ships farther south in Zeljanova Bay, 
west of the Tivat naval station, in depths of 13-14 fm., with mud 
bottom. This anchorage is well sheltered from north-easterly winds, 
but south-easterly and south-westerly winds raise heavy seas. Large 
ships anchor in Kukul Jina Bay, in depths of 8-9 fm., with good 
holding ground of mud. This anchorage is well sheltered from south- 
easterly winds. The best anchorage in Tivat Bay is farther south in 
Krtole Bay. It is inaccessible to ships of any size, and is well sheltered 
from winds between south-east, north-east and north-west. Depths 
are 6-10 fm., with mud bottom. The main port installations in ‘Tivat 
Bay are at Pijavica Point, where there is a coal storage depot, and 
at the naval harbour of Tivat on the eastern shore of the bay. 

(v) Verige Channel. This channel forms the connecting link 
between Tivat Bay and the inner part of the Gulf of Kotor. It is 
about 14 miles wide, and at its narrowest, at the north-eastern end, 
about 300 yd. wide. Depths are 18-21 fm., and there are no dangers 
outside a distance of 50 yd. from either shore. Hills rise abruptly 
from the water on the western side of the channel, while on the 
lower eastern side there are several government stores and depots. 
There are no quays usable by large vessels in this channel. 

(vi) Risan Basin. The northern half of the eastern or inner part 
of the gulf is formed by Risan Bay (Risanski Zaliv); it is roughly 
triangular in shape with sides about 2 miles long. ‘The hills generally 
rise steeply from the coast, but there are a few small breaks where 
coastal settlements, notably Morinj and Risan, are situated. Depths 
in the centre of the bay are 14-16 fm., the 1o fm. line in general 
lying from 800-1,000 yd. from the shore. Morinj Bay affords only 
indifferent anchorage, as the bora blows into it very strongly, and 
holding ground is poor. The best anchorage is off the village of 
Risan, where large ships can anchor in depths from 7 fm. ‘The main 
port is at Risan; there are also small quays and jetties at Morinj and 
Perast, and an oil-storage installation at Lipci. | 

(vii) Kotor Bay (Kotorski Zaliv). ‘This bay forms the southern 
section of the inner or eastern part of the gulf. It is more or less 
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triangular in shape, with sides about 34 miles long. The coast is 
everywhere steep, except at the extreme southern end of the bay, 
where the shores are bordered by a shallow bank; this nowhere 
extends more than 100 yd. offshore. ‘The 5 fm. line is rarely more 
than 150 yd. offshore. 

The bay is well sheltered, and the sudden squalls from east and 
west do not raise a sea. Ships can anchor in depths of g fm. at the 
extreme southern head of the bay; the holding ground, however, is 
poor and two anchors may be necessary, especially during the 
scirocco. During north-easterly winds there is a good anchorage off 
Perast, to the north-north-east of Verige Channel. 


ERCEGNOVI 
42° 27’N., 18° 32’E. Commune population (1931), 12,110 
Detailed Description (Plates 85, 86) 


Ercegnovi (Castelnuovo) lies on the northern shore of 'Topla Bay. 
The harbour consists of a breakwater-mole and a jetty. From its 
root, the former extends southward for 150 ft. and then west-south- 
~west for a further 450 ft. On the seaward side is a rubble slope, 
surmounted by a parapet wall which is about 6 ft. high along the 
first section of the mole, and about 1o ft. high along the second 
section. For most of its length the mole is only about 15 ft. wide, 
although it broadens at the root, and there are iron bollards at 
intervals along its centre. The harbour (north) side of the mole is 
quayed; depths alongside are less than 3 ft. for the shoreward 150 ft., 
_ and beyond the bend are 3-16 ft. for the inner 240 ft., and 16-24 ft. 
for the outer 210 ft. The underwater structure of the mole is reported 
to project at the head and along the outer part of the quayed inner 
side, and local steamers do not berth alongside this part. There is 
a berth for a vessel not exceeding 200 ft. in length along the western 
end of the north side of the mole. 

A jetty some. 300 ft. long projects southward from a point 100 yd. 
west of the root of the breakwater-mole. Only the outer 150 ft., 
which is about 25 ft. wide, is quayed. Depths alongside are less than 
3 ft. on the east side, and between 3 and 16 ft. on the west. The 
jetty is suitable only for disembarking personnel from small craft. 
The shore between the breakwater-mole and the jetty is walled, but 
depths alongside are less than 3 ft. Two flights of steps lead up the 
sea-wall to the road and railway stations. 
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Port Facilities 


There are no warehouses and only very limited stacking space. 
There are no cranes, and discharge is by ships’ own appliances. 
There is a town water supply, but water is said to be hard to obtain, 
especially in summer. 


The Town 


Ercegnovi is situated on a gently sloping hill-side, covered with 
olive trees, and rising behind the town to a hill-top 581 ft. above 
sea level; it is crowned by the ruins of Fort Spanjola (Gornj Grad), 
which was restored by the Turks in 1548. The town was originally 
walled and some of the old fortifications still exist on the eastern 
side of the town. Buildings within the town are for the most part 
of three or four storeys, of stone with tiled roofs; there were 1,673 
dwellings in 1931. The chief buildings are the Town Hall, the 
Customs House, several schools and hotels. 

To the north-east of the town is the Orthodox monastery of 
Savina, the summer residence of the bishops of Kotor. The smaller 
of the two monastery churches dates from the thirteenth century, 
the larger church, which was built in the Byzantine style in the 
eighteenth century, contains many silver treasures and the thirteenth- 
century crystal cross of St Sava. 

Ercegnovi is supplied with electricity by a small Diesel-engine- 
' driven power station in the town. Water is piped from springs at 
the village of Podi, about a mile to the north-east. ‘The quality 
is on the whole good, but there is usually a considerable shortage in 
summer. There are also two small streams in Ercegnovi itself. Water 
is not piped to individual houses, but is drawn from public fountains. 


story 


Ercegnovi was founded by Stephen Tvrtko in 1383 when he 
embarked upon his career of foreign conquest (see vol. II, pp. 35, 
47-8). Later, after 1448, it became the residence of Stephen Vuk¢i¢ 
(see vol. 11, p. 49), who had been granted the title of ‘duke of St Sava’, 
and it was this title, through its German form Herzog, that gave the 
names of Ercegnovi and Hercegovina. In 1483 Ercegnovi was 
captured by the Turks and for the next two centuries it was the 
chief town of a sandjak. The Turks were driven out for six months 
by Spaniards and Venetians in 1538; Ercegnovi was the only part of 
Dalmatia ever held by the Spaniards. 'The Turks retained possession 





Plate 85. Ercegnovi: the harbour, looking south-east 


Lu&tica peninsula is seen across Topla Bay, with Roze on the distant shore. The 
new railway station is in the centre foreground. 





Plate 86. Ercegnovi: the breakwater-mole, looking northwards 





Plate 87. Kotor, looking north-west across the town and northern part of the quay 


Extending from the north-western end of the main quay is the short north-east quay, 
on the south side of the mouth of the river Ryeka. Beyond the Rijeka, to the right, is 
the river Skurda; both rivers are crossed by bridges carrying the main coastal road 
north to Ercegnovi and Dubrovnik. The vessel lying in the bay is the s.s. Statendam, 
28,291 tons gross and 33 ft. 4 in. draught (Holland-Amerika Lyn). ‘The Orthodox 
cathedral of Sv. Nikola, built in 1909, is seen in the middle foreground. 





Plate 88. Kotor: the main quay, looking north 


The Gurdié spring is in the right foreground; to the left is the Gurdic¢ bridge which 
carries the main road south to Budva and Bar. The path on the right of the spring 
leads to the Gurdié gate through the city wall. 
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of the town until 1687, when it was captured by the Venetians with 
the help of the knights of Malta. ‘he town was further fortified by 
the Venetians and it became one of the chief naval stations of the 
republic. In 1797 Ercegnovi passed to Austria, but after the defeat 
of Austria at Austerlitz in 1805, the whole of Dalmatia was ceded to 
France and incorporated within the kingdom of Italy (see vol. 0, 
p. 41). Russia, however, disapproved and seized the whole of the 
Gulf of Kotor; the Prince-Bishop of Montenegro came to Ercegnovi 
where he blessed the Russian flags. The Treaty of Tilsit (1807) left 
the gulf to the French, who remained until 1813, when the Monte- 
negrins, together with the British fleet under Admiral Fremantle, 
expelled them. The Congress of Vienna (1814-15) returned the gulf 


to the Austrians, and Ercegnovi remained as Austrian territory 
until 1918. 


Trade 


The following table summarizes the foreign trade of Hercegnovi 
in 1938 and 1939: 

















Tons 
1938 1939 
Category 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Animal products os oa 29°2 See 
Minerals and mineral oil 38,147°3 — 40,153°2 | 4,063°5 
Metals and metal manufactures — — — 36-7 

‘Timber 3°34 — — — 
Machinery — 9°5 — 5,707" 7 

Metals — 9°5 — — 
Clocks and fire-arms — — — 103°2 
Total 38,180°7 21°6 40,182°4 | 5,992°8 























Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Communications 


The narrow-gauge railway from Uskoplje (the junction for 
Dubrovnik, Mostar and Sarajevo) to Zelenika runs directly behind 
the sea-wall in front of the town. The railway station is situated 
slightly west of the foot of the main mole, from which a ramp leads 
up to the tracks. A siding extends for about 200 yd. north-westward 
from the station, parallel to the main line. 

The coast road from Dubrovnik reaches the Gulf of Kotor at the 
north-western corner of Topla Bay, following the Sutorina valley, 
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and runs through Ercegnovi. Here the road is about 125 yd. inland 
and approximately 100 ft. above sea level. The principal buildings 
of the town are situated along this road. From Ercegnovi, the road 
follows the coast of the gulf to the town of Kotor and beyond to 
Petrovac and Bar. 


KOTOR 
42° 25’N., 18° 46’E. Commune population (1931), 5,367 
Detailed Description (Fig. 59, Plates 87, 88) 
Kotor lies near the head of Kotor Bay, at the innermost part 


of the Gulf of Kotor. The town is situated on a small triangle of _ 


alluvial ground, bounded on the north by the bed of the Rijeka, 
which is usually dry, and on the east by the barren limestone slopes 
of Mt. Lovéen. 'The south-western side of this triangle consists of 
one long, straight quay, extending nearly due south-east, except for 
slight offsets at 130 yd. and at 380 yd. for the first 500 yd. from the 
north-western end, and then running in a southerly direction for a 
further 100 yd. to the head of the bay. Depths alongside are believed 
to be at least 15 ft. for the first 570 ft. from the north-western end, 
and at least 10 ft. for a further 570 ft., that is, to the second offset. 
Beyond this point there is very little water alongside. 

From the north-western end of the main quay, a short quay 
extends north-east for about 60 ft. to the south side of the mouth 
of the Rijeka. The south bank of this stream is quayed for about 
330 ft., with depths of about 12 ft. alongside. hus this quay and 
the north-western 390 ft. of the main quay form a tapering projection, 
about 180 ft. across at the root. The port provides three berths 
200 ft. in length—one along the north-eastern quay and two along 
the south-western. ‘There are a number of small jetties and landing- 
stages along the head of the bay to the south of the town; there is 
little depth of water alongside. 


Port Facilities 


‘There are no warehouses at Kotor, although there is good open- 
stacking space all along the quay. There are no cranes, and discharge 
is by ships’ own appliances. Water is laid on to the quay; there are 
two hydrants with a capacity of about 5 tons an hour. Water may 
also be drawn in barrels from springs near the town, and two 
water-boats are usually available. 
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Fig. 59. Kotor 
Based on 1 : 2,000, G.S.G.S. Series 4454, Kotor (1943). 


1. Harbourmaster’s office; 2. Town hall; 3. Customs House; 4. Police station; 
5. Law courts; 6. Post office; 7. District government office. 


For key to general symbols, see Fig. 50. 





Plate 89. Risan Bay 


The photograph was taken looking southward from the heights above Risan 
towards Verige Channel and Tivat Bay. The town and harbour of Risan are seen 
in the left foreground. Morinj Bay extends to the right of the photograph. 





Plate go. Risan Bay, looking west from Perast 
The islet to the left is Sveti Juraj (Djordje); on the right is Gospe od Skrpjelz 
(Sveta Marija). 
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The Town 


The town of Kotor is triangular in pattern, each side about 400 yd. 
long; it lies to the south of the Rijeka. In the north and west, it is 
bounded by high walls; on the south-west, the wall is set back from 
the quayside at a distance of 100-350 ft., while on the north side 
the wall rises from the river. Above the town, towards the east, 
are the steep, rocky slopes of Mt. Lovéen. ‘The fortress of Sv. Ivan, 
853 ft. above sea level, stands on the summit of Stirovnik, which is 
separated from the main mountain mass. ‘There are three gates in 
the town walls; the Harbour Gate (Vrata na More) in the west; 
the North Gate (Vrata na Sjever) on the north-east, leading from 
a narrow bridge across the Rijeka; and the Gurdi¢ Gate (Vrata 
Gurdicka) in the south, reached by a short bridge across the basin 
of the Gurdi¢ spring. 

Within its walls, the town is closely built-up; a few small squares 
are connected by a network of narrow alleys. It has several interesting 
examples of medieval architecture. The cathedral of Sv. Trifun, 
consecrated in 1166, has the plan of a Roman basilica; it is an 
excellent illustration of the Romanesque architecture that was intro- 
‘duced to the Slav regions of the Adriatic by Benedictine monks in 
the second half of the eleventh century. The church of Sv. Luka 
was built in 1195, and shows traces of Byzantine work and inspira- 
tion; its central dome is concealed within a tower. The collegiata, 
Sv. Gospodja od Rijeke (Santa Maria Infunara), was founded towards 
the end of the eighth century, but was rebuilt in 1221 and in many 
ways it resembles the church of Sv. Luka. Half-way up the track to 
_ the fortress of Sv. Ivan there is a small chapel, the Gospa Zdravlja. 
The Orthodox cathedral was erected in 1909. Of the other modern 
buildings, the most important are the Town Hall, four hospitals, 
a barracks, administrative buildings, schools and hotels. 

There has been some suburban development on the low alluvial 
plain to the south-west of Kotor, along the main road leading south 
from the town; this district is known as Skaljari. 

Electricity is supplied by a small Diesel-engine-driven power 
station installed in 1925. Water is piped from springs near the town 
directly to most of the houses. 

Kotor is the seat of Roman Catholic and Orthodox bishops, 
and the chief town of a srez in the Zetska banovina. A state 
school for the training of mercantile marine officers is situated in 


the city. 
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History 

In Roman times, Kotor was known as Ascrivium and some remains 
dating from this period can still be seen in the town. After the fall 
of the Roman empire, it was held by the Ostrogoths until the sixth 
century, when it passed with the rest of Dalmatia into Byzantine 
possession, and was known as Dekatera. It maintained a considerable 
amount of independence although it acknowledged Byzantine over- 
lordship. In 1184 the city came under the rule of Stephen Nemanja 


(see vol. 11, pp. 83~7), but its privileges were not seriously impaired. . 


Kotor became one of the most important ports on the eastern 
Adriatic during the Middle Ages and competed with Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik) for inland trade; its Guild of Sailors (Bokelyska Morna- 
rica), whose records go back to the ninth century, became a powerful 
body. Public education was provided by the city ‘senate’ early in the 
thirteenth century. On the death of Stephen Uro8 V in 1371, the 
city came under Hungarian suzerainty. A Venetian fleet attacked 
the Gulf of Kotor in 1378, but blockaded the city in vain. Early in 
the fifteenth century, however, the fear of Turkish invasion forced 
the city to ask for Venetian protection, and in 1420 Pietro Loredano 
came to take formal possession. ‘The territory then came to be known 
as ‘Albania Veneta’. Many of the citizens of Kotor enrolled them- 
selves in the Venetian navy; the statute of the Guild of Sailors was 
revised in 1463, and a nautical school (Scuola Nautica) was estab- 
lished. Kotor continued to maintain a prosperous independence; it 
repelled many Turkish attacks between 1539 and 1657. ‘The walls, 
which are 28 ft. high, were built in 1667 after the older ones had 
been demolished by an earthquake. On the fall of Venice in 1797 
Kotor, like the other Dalmatian cities, was first handed over to 
Austria and then became part of the Napoleonic empire. In 1806, 
however, the Montenegrins and Russians, opposed to French control 
of Dalmatia, occupied the shores of the Gulf of Kotor. The Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807) confirmed its cession to France, but in September 


1813, the Montenegrins co-operated with a British naval force under - 


Hoste, and laid siege to Kotor until January 1814, when the French 
general Gauthier surrendered. ‘The Prince-Bishop of Montenegro 
subsequently made Kotor his capital; under the terms of the Treaty 
of Paris and the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), the whole area of 
the Gulf of Kotor was returned to the Austrians and the city 
remained under Austrian rule until 1918. Danilo II of Montenegro 
was assassinated in Kotor in 1860 (see vol. 11, p. 65). 
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Trade 


The following table summarizes the main details of the foreign 
trade of Kotor in 1938 and 1939: 











Tons 
1938 1939 
Category 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Agricultural products 51-4. 113°6 59°0 99°9 
Animal products t2 254°3 32°C 160°6 

Animals, live (head) 33,2840 -— 90,946:0 aS 

Timber 2,039°9 77:0 243°5 = 

»» (pieces) 11,9280 a — — 
Products of food industries 98-2 44:6 719 128°7 
Minerals and mineral oil — 1,267°1 — 11,744°9 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. — 1°6 — 2°9 
‘Textile raw materials — 65°7 — 103°9 
Stone, pottery, etc. — 3°8 oa 8-9 
Metals and metal manufactures — 9°6 -— 6:1 
Machinery o+ 21°8 — 59°6 
Total 2 EONS, F;932°2 379°1 12,238°2 




















Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Imports consist primarily of mineral oil, exports of live cattle. 


Communications 


Kotor is served only by the main coast road, which follows the 
shores of the Gulf of Kotor. It continues north and west to Risan, 
Ercegnovi and Dubrovnik, and south to Budva and Bar. A minor 
road runs inland from this coast road south of Kotor to Cetinje and 
_ Podgorica. 

Prjavica POINT 
42 27 Nias 40 ©. 
This small port on the northern shores of Tivat Bay does not 
appear in the Jugoslav trade returns, but is included in this section 
as it possesses a berth for a vessel 250 ft. long and because it is the 
main coal storage depot in the Gulf of Kotor. 

The point is a low-lying tongue of alluvial land which projects 
into ‘Tivat Bay on either side of the mouth of a small intermittent 
stream. On the western side of the point there is a quay with a total 


length of 425 ft. The central part, which runs parallel to the shore, 
is about 250 ft. long; this section is continued to north and south 
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by short diagonal sections of quay, 100 ft. and 75 ft. long respectively. 
Depths of 18-21 ft. along the quay are reported to be maintained 
by dredging. On the south-eastern side of the point there is a small 
landing-stage about 80 ft. long, with a crane of unknown capacity. 

There is one berth for vessels 250 ft. long, with 16 ft. draught, 
alongside the central quay. There is sufficient open coal-storage 
space for about 200,000 tons, but the available supply is seldom 
more than one-tenth of this amount. There are no coal-loading 
appliances, and ships’ own derricks are used. Coal can be handled 
on the quay-side only by small hand-carts. 

There are a few small buildings on Pijavica Point. The coast road 
runs about 250 yd. north of the large quay. 


RIsAN 
42° 31'N., 18° 42’E. Commune population (1931), 3,874 
Detailed Description (Plates 89, 90) 


The small port of Risan is situated in the north-eastern corner of 
Risan Bay. A small harbour, enclosing depths of 10-15 ft., is formed 
by a breakwater-mole, which extends westwards for about 250 ft. 
from the shore, a little south of the village, and then runs north- 
north-westward parallel to the coast for 350 ft. he outer arm of 
the mole is about 75 ft. wide, the inner about 20 ft. Depths along- 
side the inner side of the outer arm are about 12 ft., and alongside 
the outer side about 17-18 ft. a short distance off; catamarans are 
probably necessary. The shore to the east of the mole is quayed for 
a considerable distance northwards, but depths alongside are not 
great. ‘There is a berth for a vessel 250 ft. long on the outer side 
of the mole, and another for one 200 ft. long on the inner side. 


Port Facilities 


‘There is one small warehouse at Risan, but its dimensions and 
capacity are not known; there is limited stacking space along the 
quay. There are no cranes, and discharge is by ships’ own appliances. 
Water is reported to be available from a hydrant in the town. 


General Features 


Risan is situated in a broad amphitheatre of relatively gently 
sloping land, backed by steep mountains; the town is strung out for 
about # mile along the main coastal road, which runs closely parallel 
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to the shore. The lower slopes of the hills are covered with olive 
groves, among which are scattered houses. 

In 229 B.c. Teuta, queen of the Illyrians, fled to Risan (Rhizon) 
after her defeat by the Romans. Subsequently the town became a 
Roman colony and was known as Resinum. The Gulf of Kotor was 
known to the ancients as Sinus Rhizonicus, and Risan is mentioned 
by Strabo, Pliny and Polybius as a fortified town; the greater part 
of the ancient town is now under water and traces of its masonry 
can still be seen on clear days 

In Risan to-day there are four small hotels, but no buildings 
of importance. ‘There was formerly a considerable export trade in 
timber, and there is a small electrically-operated saw-mill to the north 
of the town; this has been disused for some time. 

A plentiful supply of good water is reported to be piped from the 
Smokovac spring, about 1 mile north-east of the breakwater-mole. 
A small wood-fired and steam-operated power-station supplied both 
the saw-mill and the town with electric power; it is not known 
whether the station continued to supply the town after the saw-mill 
ceased to operate. 


Trade 


No statistics are available of the trade of Risan. 


Communications 


The coast road, which follows closely the shores of the Gulf of 
Kotor, passes through Risan. Another road descends from the hilly 
country north of the gulf in a series of steep bends, reaching the 
shore near Risan. This road runs inland to Osjecenica, the junction 
_ with the main Dubrovnik-Nik8i¢ road. 


TIVAT 
42° 26’N., 18° 42’E. Commune population (1931), 3,329 
Tivat naval dockyard is the headquarters of the Jugoslav naval 
establishments in the Gulf of Kotor. It is a submarine base, an 
armament depot and an explosive store, and there is a naval barracks. 
Detailed Description (Fig. 60, Plates 91, 92) 


Zeljanova Point projects for a short distance westwards from the 
eastern shore of Tivat Bay; to the south of the point is Zeljanova 
Bay, which contains the naval harbour. It is bounded on the north 
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by a right-angled breakwater-mole, extending west and then south; 
the inner part is conventionally known as Mole III, the outer as 
Mole IV. Some goo ft. south of the root of Mole III, the shorter 
Mole II extends westwards. Moles II, III and IV therefore en- 
close a small rectangular basin which has depths in the centre of 
10-18 ft. ‘The northern side of Mole III and the western side of 
Mole IV are foul, and ships do not come alongside. 

Some 65 ft. south of the root of Mole II is the entrance, about 
60 ft. wide, to a square basin with sides about 210 ft. long. Depths 
in the centre are about too ft. and there is less than to ft. along 
the quays. Mole I extends westwards from the shore, parallel to 
Moles II and III. | 

From the root of Mole III, the North Quay extends in a southerly 
direction for about goo ft. to the root of Mole II; there are two 
slipways near the southern end of this quay. South Quay extends 
for 375 ft. from the south side of the entrance to the basin as far as 
the root of Mole I; depths alongside are less than 3 ft. The shore 
is also quayed for a distance of about 300 ft. south of the root of 
Mole I. 

South-east of the naval harbour is a small masonry quay in front 
of the town of Tivat. It is rectangular in shape and projects about 
65 ft. from the shore. The western face is approximately 180 ft. 
long and has depths of 13 ft. alongside, but along the northern and 
southern faces depths are only about 6 ft. 

The table on p. 353 summarizes details of the quays and berths 
at Tivat. The port thus affords one berth for a vessel 450 ft. in 
length with a draught of 20 ft.; and four berths for vessels 200 ft. 
in length. 


Port Facilities 


There are numerous naval-store buildings at the roots of Moles 
I and II, and along the North and South Quays; no information is 
available as to their dimensions and capacity. ‘There is ample open 
stacking space. There are two self-propelled, steam-powered cranes, 
with a capacity of 15-16 tons each, on Mole I. ‘There is also a 
steam travelling grab-bucket on Mole I, with a capacity of half a ton. 
There is reported a fixed sheerlegs with a capacity of 8 tons, which 
is probably on the South Quay. There are three other cranes on 
the floating docks. 

The only important facilities for underwater repairs in the Gulf 
of Kotor are at the Tivat naval base. There are two steel floating 
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Fig. 60. Tivat 
Based on 1 : 1,800, G.S.G.S. Series 4454, Tivat Naval Dockyard (1943). 
S. Slipways. 
For key to general symbols, see Fig. 50. 





Plate 92. ‘Tivat naval dockyard, looking east by south 
The vessel is berthed alongside the inner face of Mole I. 
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Height 
Ous Depth at L.W. _| Length | Width | above 
. (in ft.) (in ft.) | (in ft.) | H.W. 
(in ft.) 
Mole I: 
North side} 24 at head; 16 at | 830 60 5 
300 ft. from root 
Mole I: 
South side| Slightly less than | 830 60 5 
16 for outer 700 ft. 
Mole II: 
North side| Less than 16 at 320 50 4 
head, and_ less 
than 3 for inner- 
most 50 ft. 
Mole II: 
South side| Less than 16 at | 320 50 4 
head, and _ less 
than 3 for inner- 
most 50 ft. 
North Quay 6 goo 40 4 
Mole III: 
South side 10 600 50 4 
Mole IV: 
East side 10 goo 50 4 
Stanisi¢ 
Quay 13 180 65 4 









































Berths 


One 450 ft. long (ships 
of 8,000 tons have 
berthed alongside) 


Three 200 ft. long 


None. Information on 
depths is inadequate, 
but it is probable that 
the part with depth of 
12 ft.+ is shorter 
than 200 ft. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


One 200 ft. long 








Based on official sources. 
docks moored to the western side of Mole IV; Dock I (built in 1923) 
being to the south, Dock II (built in 1929) to the north. Their 


measurements are as follows: 























Dock I Dock II 

Extreme length 280 ft.-1 in. 410 ft. 11 in. 
Length on bottom 229 ft. 6 in. 348 ft. 4 in. 
Breadth at entrance 51 ft. 10 in. 82 ft. 
Height on sill above bottom of : 

dock 3 ft. 114 in. 3 A, Quin. 
Depth on sill at H.W.O.S. 15 ft. 9 in. ZO tt.5 2 iki 
Lifting power 1,700 tons 7,000 tons 
Cranes One of 24 tons Two of 5 tons 
Maximum length of ship which 

can be docked 230 ft. 41o ft. 

Based on official sources. 
G H (Jugoslavia—II1) 23 
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These docks are generally used only by naval vessels. Inside the 
main basin there are two slipways for hauling-out small craft. It is 
reported that nothing longer than 1oo ft. or drawing more than 8 ft. 
can be hauled out. There are modern facilities for every kind of 
repair work to naval vessels, and castings up to 10 tons can be made 
in the foundry. 

There is a network of standard-gauge railway lines in the dockyard 
at ‘Tivat, running along Moles I, II and III, and between the various 
repair shops and warehouses on and behind the quays. These lines 
have no outside connexion. 

A small store of about 20,000 tons of coal is usually kept at the 
dockyard; about three-quarters of it is in the form of briquettes. 
The main supply is kept at the root of Mole I, and a railway line, 
served by a half-ton steam travelling crane with grab-bucket, runs 
along the mole. There are also four oil-tanks each of 44 gallons 
capacity. Water is laid on at all the moles and supplied by an 
aqueduct. 


The Town 


There are only a few scattered buildings to the east of the naval 
dockyard. ‘There is one small hotel. 


Trade 


Tivat owes its importance to the fact that it is a naval base and 
its commercial value is negligible. In 1938, 4,915 vessels berthed 
there, of an aggregate tonnage of 460,000 tons. The total merchan- 
dise handled was a little over 13,000 tons, 0°51% of the Jugoslav 
total, and all this was coasting trade. 


Communications 


The main coast road can be reached from 'Tivat by alternative 
routes. A fairly good road starts from the village of Radovi¢ on the 
southern side of Tivat Bay and follows the coast round to Kotor. It 
passes on the inland side of 'Tivat Naval dockyard, but thereafter 
it runs near to the shore. This is the easiest route between 'Tivat 
and Kotor. More direct access to the main coast road is afforded by 
a road which branches eastward about 14 miles south-east of 'Tivat 
and climbs across the hills to join the coast road south of Kotor. | 
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ZELENIKA 
42° 217" N., 18° 35” ize 
Detailed Description (Plate 93) 


The port of Zelenika is situated on the north-east coast of Topla 
Bay. It consists of a single masonry quay, square in shape, which 
projects from the shore-line some 400 yd. north-west of the village 
of Zelenika, and approximately half a mile east-south-east of Meljine, 
on the north shore of the bay. The north-west face of the quay is 
about 420 ft. long. The depth alongside is reported to be 21-28 ft., 
maintained by dredging, and ships up to 10,000 tons are said to be 
able to lie alongside; this is reported to be the best berth for large 
ships in the whole Gulf of Kotor. The south-west face of the quay 
is about 300 ft. long and has charted depths of more than 21 ft. 
alongside; it has been reported, however, that there is less than 
16 ft. of water alongside the eastern end. ‘The south-eastern end of 
the quay is unfinished, and the shoal which lies to the east of it 
is reported to be extending. The port thus provides two berths, 
one for a vessel of 350 ft. in length, the other for one 250 ft. in 
length. 


Port Facilities 


There are three storage warehouses, the dimensions and capacity 
of which are unknown, and ample open stacking space. There are 
no cranes and discharge is by ships’ own appliances. A branch of 
the narrow-gauge railway from Ercegnovi runs along the quayside 
of the north-west face, and there are several other sidings on the 
quay. The south-west face is not directly rail-served. Water is 
laid on to the quay; there is one hydrant with a capacity of 6 tons 
per hour. 


General Features 


Zelenika is a small seaside resort, with two hotels and several 
boarding-houses. 


Trade 


In 1938 Zelenika handled 61,000 tons of merchandise, repre- 
senting 2:36 % of the total trade of Jugoslavia. Most of the trade 
consists of exports of timber and bauxite. 
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Communications 


Zelenika is the terminus of the single-track narrow-gauge railway 
from Uskoplje (the junction for Dubrovnik) through Ercegnovi and 
Meljine. ‘The coast road following the shores of the Gulf of Kotor 
runs close behind the quay. | 
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BAKAR 
45° 18’ N., 14° 32’ E. Commune population (1931), 2,075 
Approach and Access i 


Bakar Bay is an almost landlocked basin surrounded by steep hill- 
slopes. It forms a re-entrant in the coast of the Gulf of Fiume, 
almost at a point where Krk Island is nearest to the mainland. ‘The 
approaches to the Gulf of Fiume are described on p. 331. The 
entrance to the bay is through a channel which has depths of 
21-27 fm. in the centre. ‘The shores of the channel consist of alter- 
nating coves and headlands; the port of Kraljevica (p. 361) lies 
in one of the coves on the south side. At its narrowest, between 
Babnovo and Gavrani¢ Points, the channel is about 400 yd. wide. 

The inner bay is about 24 miles long and about 2 mile wide. It 
has depths of 12~—20 fm. affording accommodation for a considerable 
number of vessels. ‘The best anchorage is about 300 yd. south- 
south-eastward off the town of Bakar, in depths of 12-15 fm., with 
mud bottom. Here vessels are to a large extent sheltered from 
the bora, which at times blows with great strength. ‘The scirocco, 
blowing up the bay, raises a considerable sea. During strong south- 
easterly winds, vessels can anchor off Bakarac in the south-eastern 
part of the bay. 


Detailed Description (Plate 94) 


The port and town lie at the extreme north-western corner of the 
bay. The Primorje (Obala Primorja) quay extends along the north- 
western head of the bay, although the water is shallow up to 10-15 yd. 
from the shore. The same applies to the unnamed quay along the 
northern shore. There is a small basin near the north-western head 
of the harbour, enclosed between two moles, with depths of about a 
fathom in the centre and of about 3 ft. along the quays; this is used 
mainly by fishing craft. A wooden jetty can be used by craft drawing 





Plate 93. Zelenika, looking east by south 


The quay extends along towards the extreme right of the photograph. The railway 
station is in the centre, and Mt. Gomila (2,234 ft.) rises behind the harbour. 





Plate 94. Bakar, looking south-east 





Plate 95. Crikvenica, looking north-east 





Plate 96. Kraljevica, looking south-east 
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less than 8 ft. Other quays have been constructed on either side of 
the bay to the south of its head. On the west is a cement factory, 
fronted by a quay with depths of ro ft. for a distance of nearly go yd. 
Immediately north of this is the Obala Goranim (Zdenac), where 
craft can berth at two places in depths of 22 ft. On the opposite 
(eastern) shore of the bay is the Obala Podbok, built of crushed 
stone, which is 306 yd. long, and has depths of 26 ft. off it for much 
of its length. The harbour itself is roomy, with good holding ground 
of mud. There are four mooring buoys in the harbour, and craft 
can also secure bow and stern in the middle of the harbour between 
bollards on the quays. ‘The Obala Podbok has railway sidings 
connected with the Bakar branch line. 


The Town 

The town of Bakar (Buccari) lies west and north of the head of the 
bay. Among its buildings of historical and architectural interest 
are the twelfth-century belfry of the church of Sv. Andria, the art 
gallery, the former bishop’s palace and a Frankopan castle (see 
vol. 11, p. 195). Bakar has a mercantile marine academy and an 
engineering school. ‘There is a cement factory to the south of the 
town on the western shores of the bay. 


History 


After Senj, Bakar is the oldest Croat city on the Dalmatian coast. 
Originally founded as a Greek colony, it formed part of the Roman 
empire and was known as Volcera; it became a Slav possession in 
the seventh century. The name Bakar first appears in 1288 in the 
Statute of Vinodol, for many years the charter of this semi-inde- 
pendent wine-producing valley (see vol. 1, p. 132). In the fifteenth 
century it became an important commercial city, trading with 
Greece, Turkey and the Levant, and it was a centre of tunny fishing. 
During this period it was ruled by the Frankopan and Zrinski 
families under Hapsburg sovereignty. For a time Bakar was under 
the control of Venice, and was twice besieged by the forces of that. 
republic in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when the Uskoks 
(see vol. 11, p. 38) took possession of the city. In 1778 Bakar was 
declared to be a free port; a year later, in common with Fiume, it 
became a ‘royal city’. Under Joseph II, however, it lost its inde- 
pendence and was placed under the jurisdiction of Fiume. ‘The city 
was occupied by the French between 1809 and 1813; after 1815 it 
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passed again for a while to Fiume, and then until 1918 it remained 
under Austria, although it enjoyed a considerable amount of 
autonomy. It never regained its former commercial prosperity, 
mainly owing to the rivalry of the nearby Fiume. 


Trade 


No detailed statistics are available of the trade of Bakar. In 1938, 
the port handled some 21,000 tons of merchandise, of which nearly 
16,000 tons consisted of goods to or from foreign destinations. 
Imports consisted mainly of cereals and coal, and exports of timber. 


Communications 


The main coast road running south-eastwards from SuSak travels 
round the bay of Bakar, and passes through the town. The railway 
line between SuSak and Zagreb passes some 34 miles to the north of 
Bakar. A branch line has recently been constructed from the main 
line, along the northern shores of Bakar Bay, through Bakar as far 
as Meja Gaj. ‘The passenger station is in the town near the cemetery, 
and the goods station on the Kraljevica road to the east of the town. 


BAR 
42° 5’N., 19° 5’ E. Commune population (1931), 5,541 
Approach and Access 


Bar (Antivari) is situated on the southern shore of Bar Roads, a 
broad bay enclosed between Volovica and Ratec Points, which are 
about 2 miles apart. he bay is very exposed to the westward. 
Anchorage is afforded in depths of 7-9 fm., with good holding 
ground some 1,000 yd. north-east of Volovica Point. 


Detailed description 


The harbour lies in the southern angle of the bay, eastward of 
Volovica Point. A stone mole projects north-north-eastward from 
the shore some 450 yd. east of the point, and has a white octagonal 
tower at its head. It is about 300 yd. long, and there is a depth of 
32 ft. along the eastern side. The western side and the head of the 
mole are bordered by loose stone blocks and the water is shallower 
than on the east. The mole is reported to be dilapidated in parts. 
The narrow-gauge railway from Virpazar, which reaches the coast 
at Bar, runs out along the mole almost to its head. There are no 
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quays along the shore and the water is shallow, with a gently shelving 
beach. 


The Town 


Bar, known to the Romans as Antibarum, is built on a hill about 
two miles inland from the southern shore of Bar Roads. The two 
castles of Haj and Nehaj guard the entrance to the harbour. The 
hills around the town are covered with olive groves. In 1878, by the 
Treaty of Berlin, Montenegro was allowed to retain Bar, which she 
had seized from the Turks in 1877, but to prevent it from becoming 
a Russian base it was provided that the port should remain closed 
to the warships of all nations. The river Zeljesnica, to the north of 
the town, became the boundary between Montenegro and Austria- 
Hungary. The kings of Montenegro had a residence at ‘Topolica, 
to the north-east of Bar. 

There is an electric power plant which provides the town and 
quays with light, and there are also state salt and tobacco stores. 


Trade 


The trade of Bar is of very little importance. It totalled only 
4,500 tons in 1938. ‘The following table gives details of the foreign 
trade for 1939: 























Tons 
1938 1939 
Commodity 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Agricultural products 31°5 44:6 34°6 25°1 
Animal products ee == = = 
Products of food industries cas —- 1°2 Ti 
Minerals and mineral oil — 2°9 ae 355°0 
Machinery — 10°! a mG 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. — 1,948°2 | 2,585°1 

Total 34:6 2,005°8 35°8 2,965 °2 














Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, zoae 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Communications 


The coast road, which runs north to Petrovac and beyond, and 
south to Ulcinj, skirts the shores of Bar Roads. A branch runs 
_westward from this road through the town to the base of the mole. 
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Another road winds inland to Virpazar on the shores of Lake Scutari 
and beyond to Rijeka and Cetinje. A narrow-gauge railway runs 
inland from the mole at Bar to Virpazar. 


CRIKVENICA 
45° 10’ N., 14° 41’ E. Commune population (1931), 4,792 
Approach and Access (Plate 95) 


Crikvenica is situated on the shores of the Velebit (Podgorski or 
Planinski) Channel between the Jugoslav mainland and the island of 
Krk. The channel affords scarcely any tolerable anchorages, and is 
subject to violent bora squalls. ‘The coasting vessels which use this 
channel keep close to the shore so as to be within reach of the various 
creeks and coves. The southern end of the channel is entered 
through Senj Passage between Krk and Prvi¢ islands; the northern 
end through Kraljevica Channel between the mainland coast and the 
northern end of Krk Island. The latter channel is deep and winding, 
and is extremely exposed both to the bora and to the scirocco; it is 
therefore rarely used by sailing vessels. 


Detailed description 


The small harbour of Crikvenica is enclosed by two breakwaters, 
the longer being about 225 yd. in length. Depths alongside are about 
8 ft. 10 in. and about 13 ft. in the centre. Small craft can berth © 
alongside the longer breakwater, which has wooden fenders, but it 
is dangerous to berth near the shore end because of submerged rocks 
which extend 6-10 ft. offshore. Vessels usually secure head and 
stern between the two breakwaters. This harbour is well sheltered 
from most winds, although strong westerly winds sometimes produce 
aswell. It is accessible, however, only to small sailing vessels. ‘There 
is a promenade along the sea-front, from which a number of short 
jetties project, but depths alongside rarely exceed 2 ft. Anchorage 
outside the harbour is good, but vessels seldom remain there as it 
is exposed both to the bora and to the scirocco. Large vessels anchor 
off the mole at Drazica, 4 mile north-west of Crikvenica. 


The Town 


Crikvenica is one of the largest and most fashionable seaside 
resorts on the Dalmatian coast. It is well known for its mild climate, 
as it is protected from cold winter winds by steep hills which back 
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the coast; for the excellence of its bathing, and for the beauty of its 
surrounding country. The town has received its name from the Slav 
word crkva, ‘church’. In addition to a large number of hotels, there 
are an Institute of Physiotherapy and Hydrotherapy, small candle 
and ice factories, a flour mill and a small power station. 


History 

Crikvenica was originally a Celtic settlement and in Roman times 
it was known as ‘Ad Turres’. Together with the other settlements 
in the Vinodol depression, Crikvenica was ruled by the Frankopan 
family who built a castle here in the fourteenth century. It was 
Nikola Frankopan who restored the Church of Our Lady in the 
fifteenth century and the monastery attached to it became an 
important cultural centre. It was from this crkva that the town 
derived its name. 


Trade 


The maritime trade of Crikvenica is of negligible importance. It 
handled in 1938 little over 3,000 tons of merchandise, most of which 
was coastal trade. 


Communications 


The main coast road runs through Crikvenica northwards to 
Kraljevica and SuSak, southwards to Senj and beyond. A minor road 
zig-zags inland, linking up the small villages behind the coast ranges. 


KRALJEVICA 
45° 16’ N., 14° 34’ E. Commune population (1931), 2,124 
Approach and Access 


Kraljevica lies in a bay on the southern shore of the entrance to 
Bakar Bay from the Gulf of Fiume. The approaches to the port are 
described on p. 356. 


Detailed Description (Plate 96) 


The harbour is sheltered from all but westerly winds, which send 
in a considerable sea. It has depths in the middle of about 12 fm., 
with mud bottom providing good holding ground. Almost the whole 
of the harbour is bordered by a masonry quay, and on the eastern 
side there is a square landing mole. A shoal, with depths of less than 
6 ft., is situated close southward of the mole. Vessels anchor in the 
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middle of the harbour, and always lay out a short-fast astern; two 
anchors should be used. There is a mooring buoy in the middle of 
the harbour, to the south-west of the mole. ‘The quays are provided 
with numerous bollards and rings; they slope outwards under water, 
but it is reported that there is sufficient depth for a vessel of medium 
size about 30 ft. off them. The only wharf where vessels can berth 
alongside is that on the northern side of the landing mole, where a 
vessel drawing not more than 11 ft. is able to lie. 

Small vessels are built at the head of the harbour, and there is a 
patent slip with a lifting power of 500 tons; no other details are 
available of this slip. 


General features 


The town of Kraljevica is a small but popular tourist centre; its 
climate is mild, it has an attractive plage and the neighbourhood is 
well planted with conifers. ‘There is a modern tuberculosis sana- 
torium in the town. 

In Roman times, Kraljevica was known as Portus regnis, hence its 
Italian name of Porto Ré. In the middle ages, it was one of the 
‘Vinodol cities’ and in the fifteenth century it came under the rule 
of the Frankopani, who, in the sixteenth century, built a castle with 
four towers. The Zrinski family also built a castle in the town, and 
it was at Kraljevica that Peter Zrinski and Krsto Frankopan met 
towards the end of the seventeenth century to conspire against 
Austrian repression (see vol. II, p. 21). 


Trade 


No detailed statistics are available of the trade of the port. It was 
used in 1938 by nearly 4,000 vessels, and by nearly 64,000 passengers, 
most of whom came by coasting steamer from SuSak. 


Communications 


The coast road which leads round Bakar Bay, passes through 
Kraljevica, continuing northward to SuSak and southward to Novi, 
Senj and beyond. 


KRILO 
43° 27’ N., 16° 36’ E. Population (1931), 120 


The small Krilo Cove lies on the mainland coast of Braé Channel 
between Split and Omis. Hills rise steeply behind it to the north, 
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and the small Krilo Point lies to the west, but the cove is extremely 
exposed. 

The harbour installations comprise two small jetties. The eastern 
one has depths of 14 ft. on either side; the western has depths of 
10 ft. at its head and of 8 ft. along the sides, but the depths decrease 
rapidly towards its root. Between the two jetties is a stone sea-wall; 
outside them on either side is a sandy beach. Large vessels anchor 
a short distance off-shore in about 12 fm. Although exposed to 
seaward, the anchorage affords tolerable shelter from the bora. 

Krilo itself is only a small village, with about twenty-five houses, 
two small inns and a school. The port handled in 1938 nearly 
50,000 tons of merchandise, of which 48,000 tons (mostly timber) 
consisted of exports. 

The coast road runs through Krilo, northwards to Split, south- 
wards to OmiS, Makarska and beyond. 


MAKARSKA 
43. 17’ N., 17° 1’ E. Commune population (1931), 11,658 
Approach and Access 


Makarska is situated on the eastern shore of Bra¢ Channel, 
opposite the eastern end of Bra¢ Island. It may be reached from 
Split along Bra¢ Channel (see p. 321) between Bra¢ and the main- 
land, or from the open sea through Hvar Channel (see p. 377) 
between Brac¢ and Hvar Islands. 


Detailed Description (Plates 97, 98) 


Makarska Harbour consists of a small cove between Osejava Point 
and a rocky peninsula, on the summit of which stands Sv. Petar 
chapel. This peninsula partly shelters the harbour, but it is subject 
to strong bora squalls from the Biokova range to the north-eastward. 
There is a quay along the eastern side of the harbour, from which a 
mole projects; this is used by the local steamers. There is a smaller 
mole in shoal water on the northern side of the harbour. In the 
northern part there is a mooring buoy, with depths of 3-4 fm. 
Donjaluka Bay, on the northern side of the peninsula, is also used as 
an anchorage, as it is well sheltered from the south; it is, however 
extremely exposed to the bora, and is not used by large vessels while 
this wind is blowing. Large vessels anchor in the middle of the bay 
in depths of about 12 fm.; small vessels can moor near the eastern 
shore where there are bollards. 
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The Town 


Makarska is situated at the foot of the Biokova range and forms a 
crescent around the eastern shores of the bay. It has become one 
of the most popular and fashionable touring resorts in Dalmatia, and 
in this respect it rivals both Rab and Crikvenica; it has excellent 
sea-bathing and it is a good centre for excursions inland, especially 
for the climb up Sv. Juro (5,781 ft.), the highest point of the Biokova. 


History 


In Roman times the Phoenician settlement of Makarska was known 
as Mucarum. Shell-fish (Murex Drandis) were collected in the 
neighbourhood and these produced the famous ‘Tyrian purple’ dye. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, Makarska was a pirate stronghold; in 
1499 it was captured by the Turks, who razed it to the ground, and 
the present town is therefore of relatively recent origin, without 
any buildings of outstanding historical interest. 


Trade 


The following table summarizes the foreign trade of Makarska 
in 1939; it will be seen that it is of very little importance: 








Tons 
1938 1939 
Commodity 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 

| Agricultural products — — 21°8 — 
Animal products —— 10'7 — Tg 

| Products of food industries — _—- ~- 15°6 
Textile raw materials — 123 — 74 
Total — 22°0 21°8 100'I 




















Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 


(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


The port is mainly used by coasting vessels, carrying a small 
amount of merchandise and passengers. 


Communications 


The main coast road running northwards to Omi8 and Split and 
southwards to Metkovi¢ passes through Makarska. 





Plate 98. Makarska, looking south-east 





£ 
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Plate 99. Metkovic, looking south-east 


The photograph, taken from the northern (right) bank of the river Neretva, shows 
the quays on both sides of the river. The bridge in the left background carries the 


road to Split. The hill is Gledavac (810 ft.). 





Plate 100. Metkovic, looking north-west 
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METKOVIC 
43° 3’ N., 17° 39’ E. Commune population (1931), 6,888 


Approach and Access 


Metkovié lies near the mouth of the Neretva river, 11 miles from 
the sea. Below Metkovié, the river flows across its marshy delta to the 
sea (see vol. 1, p. 175). Extensive works have been carried out to 
confine the river to a single channel, and it is bordered by embank- 
ments along most of its length. Twin moles run out seawards at 
the mouth. The current normally flows at a rate of 2-24 knots, but 
in the rainy season it may reach 4-5 knots and even 7 knots. On 
the southern side of the entrance to the river, a bank extends about 
2% miles seaward of the head of the southern mole; this bank is 
marked by buoys and is liable to change. ‘There is a bar across the 
mouth of the river, which has a depth of 2 fm. over it; vessels which 
are able to cross the bar can proceed up the river as far as Metkovic¢. 
It is not wise to enter the river mouth without local assistance, 
although the entrance is buoyed and lighted. A number of shoal 
spots in the river channel are marked by beacons. ‘There are quays 
at Konin on the right bank of the river about 44 miles from the 
entrance, at Opuzen on the left bank about 2 miles higher up, and 
near Norino ‘Tower 2 miles further up still. 


Detailed Description (Plates 99, 100) 


Metkovi¢ is the main export port for most of Hercegovina. ‘The 
right bank of the river, between the bridge above the town and 
the western end of the railway wharf, is a free port. It has a high 
masonry quay, alongside which vessels drawing 12 ft. can berth, a 
wooden quay with a large coal-shed, and six small wooden-piers for 
loading iron ore. 


The Town 


The small town of Metkovi¢ lies on the left (south) bank of the 
river Neretva. The neighbourhood is thinly populated owing to the 
unhealthiness of the lowlands; malaria is still prevalent although 
extensive measures have been taken against it. Improvements in the 
Neretva Channel have increased the town’s commercial importance; 
many salt-marshes have been turned into fertile fields. There is a 
state tobacco factory in the town, together with warehouses belonging 
to several large export firms. 
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Trade 


Metkovié handled in 1938 nearly 130,000 tons of merchandise, of 
which just over one-half was classified as coastal. ‘The port was, in 
fact, fifth in order of importance in Jugoslavia and it handled 
about one-fifth of the trade of Split, the leading port. ‘The follow- 
ing table analyses in detail the foreign trade of Metkovi¢ in 1938 
and 1939: 








Tons 
1938 1939 . 
Commodity 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Agricultural products 10°7 4,105°4 6°8 3,622°9 
Animal products By 7344 1,385°6 129°0 1,398-0 
Timber 42,578°8 185°7 | 50,830°9 128°0 
Products of food industries — 65:0 32 21°5 
Minerals and mineral oil ae 42°6 — 135-7 
Wax — 40°38 — 45°6 
Chemicals, fertilizers, etc. — 950 10°0 S34 
Raw textiles — 518°8 — 335°4 
Stone, pottery, etc. — IO°!r — 13°8 
Glass and glassware — 122°9 — 2°6 
Metals and metal manufactures — g26°4 — 72°8 
Machinery O'4 13°6 — 20°5 
Total 46,324°6 6,901°4 | 50,979°9 5,876°4 























Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


It will be seen that exports, which amount to some seven to nine 
times the total of imports, consist almost entirely of timber. 


Communications 


Metkovié is the terminus of the narrow-gauge railway which runs 
inland along the Neretva valley to Mostar (26 miles) and to Sarajevo 
(132 miles). A few miles inland from Metkovi¢, a narrow-gauge 
line runs south-eastwards to join the line between Dubrovnik and 
Nik&i¢, a few miles east of the former. 

The coast road from Split and Omi swings inland round the 
marshes of the Neretva delta to Metkovi¢, and continues south- 
eastwards to Dubrovnik. Another road runs inland along the 
Neretva valley to Mostar and Sarajevo. 3 
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Novi 
45° 8’ N., 14° 48’ E. Commune population (1931), 2,766 
Approach and Access 


The port and town of Novi lie on the eastern shore of the Velebit 
(Podgorski or Planinski) Channel, the approach to which is described 
on p. 360. The small river Suha Ritina reaches the sea at this 
point. 


Detailed Description 


Novi harbour is small and available only for vessels of less than 
16 ft. draught. A short breakwater projects from the south-western 
point of the harbour, and north-eastwards of it lies a stone mole. 
Between the two is a short jetty, with depths of 12 ft. at the head 
and alongside. There is a depth of 4 fm. in the entrance and of 
18 ft. between the breakwater and the mole, decreasing to less than 
6 ft. towards the shore. There is a depth of g ft. off the mole. Small 
craft can berth on both sides of the jetty on the inside of the break- 
‘water, and alongside the quay between the jetty and the breakwater. 
The northern part of the harbour, between the northern shore and 
the dam at the mouth of the Suha Ricina, is silted up and has depths 
of less than 6 ft. ‘The harbour is well sheltered, and the bottom of 
sand and mud provides good holding ground. 


General Features 


The old part of the town of Novi forms an amphitheatre around 
the harbour; hill-slopes covered with olive- and fig-trees rise behind 
the town. The Vinodol depression, famous for its vine-cultivation, 
runs out to the coast at Novi. Within the old town stands the church 
of SS. Philip and Jacob, a basilica erected in the fifteenth century 
by the citizens as a thank-offering for deliverance from pestilence. 
Overlooking the town is the thirteenth-century Frankopan castle 
(see vol. 11, p. 195) where the Vinodol Statute was signed in 1266. 
To the south-east there are the ruins of the Roman town of Lopar 
(Lopsica). 

The modern seaside resort is at Lukavica, on the shores of the 
neighbouring Liganj Bay; it consists mainly of recently built dwellings 
and hotels. In addition to a considerable influx of seasonal tourists, 
Lukavica has a large foreign element in its population. 
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Trade 


Novi handled less than 5,000 tons of merchandise in 1938, most 
of which was carried in small coasting vessels. Exports consisted 
mainly of timber. 


Communications 


The main coast road, which runs northwards to Crikvenica and 
SuSak and southwards to Senj and beyond, passes through the town. 
Another road leaves this at the south end of the town, and runs 
inland through Jasenak to the railway at Ogulin. 


Onis 
43° 26’ N., 16° 42’ E. Commune population (1931), 5,092 


Approach and Access 


The town and harbour of Omi8 lie on the northern side of Brac 
Channel at the mouth of the river Cetina. There is a small bay, 
known as Omi’ Road, between Dugirat Point and Vela Luka Cove. 
There is anchorage in the cove in depths of about 14 fm. to the 
south-east of the town. Vessels of light draught moor near the 
coast, to which they secure against the bora; this wind does not blow 
so violently near Omi8 as on other parts of the coast. 


Detailed Description (Plate 101) 


The harbour of Omi8 is formed by a small mole, whose outer arm 
extends south-eastwards at right-angles to the inner, which projects 
south-westwards from the shore. The mole is used by local steamers; 
there are depths of only 14 fm. alongside. From the end of the mole, 
a bank, formed by alluvium brought down by the Cetina, extends 
south-westward. It has a depth of only 3-6 ft. at the edge, which is 
marked by piles; these, however, cannot be depended on as they are 
often washed away. The shallow harbour north of the mole and a 
small jetty south of the mole are used only by fishing craft. 


General Features 

Omi’ is built on a somewhat restricted site on the eastern (left) 
side of an alluvial plain where the river Cetina, emerging from 
its famous gorge, approaches and meets the sea (see vol. 1, pp. 60, 
172). ‘The town is backed by the Borak hill (1,020 ft.), which is 
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surmounted by the Mirabelle castle; immediately behind are the 
impressive limestone mountains of Mosor Planina. 

In Roman times, OmiS was known as Onaeum, and in the Middle 
Ages it was a powerful pirate city ruled by the Kaci¢ family. In the 
thirteenth century, when it was known as Almissa, the pope preached 
a holy war against its pirates for plundering the ships of the Crusades. 
In 1444, OmiS was taken by the Venetians—it was the last inde- 
pendent city of Dalmatia. 

There are several interesting buildings in the town: a seventeenth- 
century church in the baroque style; the former bishop’s palace; the 
Franciscan monastery to the south-east, and the tenth-century chapel 
of Sv. Petar on the right bank of the river. On the rocks surrounding 
OmiS there are ruins of castles and watch-towers. Numerous large 
buildings have been erected in recent years: they include several 
hotels, the Sufid carbide and cyanamide factory, and a small hemp 
and rope factory. There is also a shipyard for small wooden vessels. 
With its good bathing-beach and pleasant avenues Omi8 is increasing 
in importance as a seaside resort. 


Trade 


No detailed statistics are available of the trade of Omi8, although 
it is one of the more important of the minor ports, ranking next 
after the four main ports and Metkovi¢. Of its total 1938 trade of 
90,000 tons, nearly three-quarters was classified as foreign. Exports 
included carbide, cyanamide, cement and timber; imports were 
mainly of grain and coal. 


Communications 


The main coast road, which runs northwards to Split and south- 
wards to Makarska and Metkovic¢, passes through OmiS. A minor 
road zig-zags inland to Sinj. 


SELCE 
45° 10’ N., 14° 44’ E. Commune population (1931), 1,249 


Approach and Access 
The small cove and harbour of Selce lie on the shores of the 
Planinski or Velebit Channel, to the south-east of Crikvenica. The 


approaches are as for that port (see p. 360). 
G H (Jugoslavia—lII1) 24 
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Detailed Description 


The harbour at Selce has no provision for dealing with any 
shipping other than small craft, such as fishing vessels and coasting 
steamers. There are two small stone piers running out from the 
shore in a westerly direction. The longer, southern one is 110 yd. 
in length, but has only a few feet of water alongside and at the end. 
The northern pier has 3 ft. of water at the end, is fitted with eight 
bollards, and is used by coastal steamers, fenders are used because 
there is an underwater ledge along the entire length of the pier. A 
few smaller jetties, including one longer curved one, are used by 
fishing vessels and by rowing boats. 

At the head of Slana Cove, south of Selce, there is a small naval 
base. It has a breakwater on the south side and two concrete piers. 
The northern pier, 52 yd. long and fitted with fenders on both sides, 


can accommodate craft drawing up to 10 ft. The smaller pier to the — 


south is 26 yd. long, and has depths of 15 ft. at the head, decreasing 
gradually towards the shore. Both piers are equipped with large 
bollards. The longer has a light railway track (70 cm.) along it, 
and at its head is a hand-driven crane, with a capacity of one ton. 


There are also strong cement bollards on the northern shore of - 


the cove. Anchorage generally in Slana Cove is handicapped by 
limited space. 


General Features 

The village of Selce lies at the foot of the ridge of hills which 
rises steeply from the coast. There are a few hotels, an orphanage 
and a small flour mill; there are only a few shops and provisions 
have to be obtained from Crikvenica. There is a naval barracks at 
Slana Cove, but no civilian population. . 


Trade 


No detailed figures are available of the trade of Selce. Its activity 
consists merely of a few coasting vessels bringing supplies for the 
town’s population. 


Communications 


The coast road passes through Selce; it continues north-westward 


to Crikvenica and ultimately to Su’ak, and south-eastward to Senj_ 


and beyond. 
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SENJ 
44° 59’ N., 14° 54’ E. Commune population (193 1), 3,072 
Approach and Access 


Senj is situated on the eastern shore of the Planinski or Velebit 
Channel, about 34 miles from the south-eastern corner of Krk 
Island. ‘The harbour may be approached either from north or south 
through the Planinski Channel, or from the outer Quarnero Channel 
through Senj Passage. This passage separates Krk and Prvié 
Islands; vessels should stay in mid-channel, as shoals extend sea- 
wards from the islands. The bora often blows through the passage 
with considerable violence; during these winds, it is not safe to enter 
the harbour, as it is impossible to berth or to come to anchor. 


Detailed Description 


Senj harbour is situated at the mouth of a deep ravine leading 
through the Vratnik Pass into the Velebit Mountains. The harbour 
is enclosed by two moles, the Sv. Marija Art mole projecting north- 
ward from the south-western point of the bay, and the Sv. Ambrozij 
mole projecting south-westward from the northern point. The 
entrance to the harbour, which faces north-westward, is about 
300 yd. wide. A third mole, the Sv. Nikola, projects midway 
between the other two; off its head lies a mooring buoy. There is 
another mole in the north-eastern part of the harbour, known as 
the Novi Gat, as well as a wooden pier (Drveni Gat) on masonry 
supports, with a depth of 11 ft. alongside its outer end. The harbour 
is protected from southerly winds by the southern point and its 
mole, but is exposed to north-westerly winds. The bora is severely 
felt and the holding ground is not good; in a bora, large vessels 
anchor outside the harbour southward of Sv. Marija Art Mole, 
using shore-fasts. 


_ The Town 


The small town of Senj stands close to the waterfront and is 
backed by steep hill-slopes. The central part of the town is the 
Zvonimirov Trg, with the fourteenth-century citadel on its eastern 
side. In the eighteenth century, Senj had sixteen churches, but only 
five survive. ‘The cathedral is a Romanesque basilica containing 
several valuable manuscripts in Glagolitic; the church of Sy. Franjo 
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is also in the Romanesque style and contains memorials to many 
Uskoks. There are Glagolitic inscriptions dating from 1303 in the 
chapel of Sv. Martin, close to the bishop’s palace. Many fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century houses are still standing in the town. Senj, 
which is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, has a few small hotels, 
a high school, a hospital and a tobacco factory. To the south of the 
city stands the Nehaj fort, erected by the Croat leader Lenkovi¢ 
in 1558. 


History 


Senj is the oldest Croat settlement along the Dalmatian coast, but 
its origins are obscure, although there is a tradition that it was 
founded by Tarquinius Superbus. In the early Middle Ages it 
shared the stormy history of northern Dalmatia, and in the thirteenth 
century it came under the control of the Frankopan family. After 
the Turkish conquest of Bosnia and Hercegovina in the fifteenth 
century, large numbers of Serbs and Croats known as Uskoks (see 
vol. 11, pp. 38, 50) found refuge in Senj (Zengg, Segna), and their 
numbers were swollen by refugees from other parts of the Balkans. 
The Uskoks had long practised piracy in the Neretva valley and 
from their stronghold at Klis; they continued their piratical activities 
from Senj. At first they attacked the Turks, with Venetian conni- 
vance, but after the agreement between Turkey and Venice in 1540, 
the Uskoks turned against the republic also. For over seventy years 
they were a menace to Venetian and Turkish merchants alike. Senj | 
became more or less an independent state and the exploits of Ivo, 
the leader of the Uskoks, became the subject of popular ballads. 
There was a Glagolitic printing press in the town during the sixteenth 
century. In 1617, after the Treaty of Madrid, Austria dislodged the 
Uskoks and Senj came under Austrian military government (see 
vol. 11, p. 20); its trade was destroyed, its population decreased, and 
its political importance disappeared. With the development of 
Fiume to the north, under Austrian rule, and the encouragement 
shown to Split since 1918, Senj became the small Adriatic harbour — 
that it is to-day. 


Trade 

No detailed statistics are available of the trade of Senj. In 1938 
it handled some 23,000 tons of merchandise, of which 15,000 tons 
consisted of exports to other countries. 








Plate 101. Omi8S, looking north-west 




















Plate 102. Trogir, looking northward from Ciovo Island 
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Plate 103. Hvar, looking south 





Plate 104. Koréula, looking north-east 
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Communications 


The main coastal road, running northwards to Novi, Bakar and 
SuSak, and southwards to Zara (Zadar), passes through Senj. Another 
road winds inland through the hills to Zuta Lokva, and beyond to 
Karlovac. 


Sv. Juraj 
44° 56’ N., 14° 55’ E. Commune population (1931), 4,162 
Approach and Access 


The small village and harbour of Sv. Juraj lie on the eastern shore 
of the Planinski or Velebit Channel, about six miles south of Senj. 
‘The main approaches are through the Senj Passage (see p. 371) from 
the west, coastwise from north and south along the Planinski Channel. 


Detailed Description 


The harbour consists of a basin about 230 ft. long, with masonry 
quays, sheltered to the northwards by a small mole. Small craft can 
berth on the outer side of this mole. There are two other moles 
in shallow water outside the town. Zecjak Islet lies a short distance 
off the harbour, but does not shelter it from north-westerly winds, 
which produce a rough sea in the harbour. Only small vessels 
can lie in the basin; larger ones anchor 200-450 yd. north-north- 
westward of the head of the mole. 


General Features 


The small village lies on the eastern and south-eastern shores of 
the harbour. In 1938, the harbour handled nearly 13,000 tons 
of merchandise, of which rather less than one-half was carried in 
coasting steamers; exports consisted almost entirely of timber. 

The main coastal road runs northward to Senj and SuSak and 
southward to Karlobag and Zara (Zadar). A minor road runs inland 
in a south-easterly direction. 


TROGIR 
43 31 N., 16° 15’ E. Commune population (1931), 23,525 
Approach and Access 


Trogir lies on the northern shore of Trogir Channel, a narrow 
strait between the mainland and Ciovo Island which links Trogir 
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and KaStelan Bays. ‘Trogir Bay is entered from the western end 
of Split Channel between Okrug Point, the western extremity of 
Ciovo, and Jelinac Point on the mainland. It is about 14 miles wide, 
and has depths in the centre of 21-28 fm. A chain of small islets and 
rocks lies in the approach to Trogir Bay from Drvenik Channel, all 
of which are bordered by shoals. Drvenik Channel, which lies 
between the mainland on the north and the islands of Mali Drvenik 
and Veliki Drvenik, is described on p. 321. 

The eastern arm of Trogir Bay opens into Saldon Bay, a re-entrant 
in the north-western side of Ciovo Island. Vessels of deep draught 
anchor near the middle of this bay in depths of 14 fm., with bottom 
of sand and mud. Small vessels find good anchorage near the 
northern and southern shores of this bay. 


Detailed Description (Plate 102) 


Trogir Channel has a least depth of 24 fm. Piers project from the 
islet on which the town stands and from Ciovo Island, and between 
them is a swing-bridge (see vol. 1, p. 170), the arms of which open 
eastward; the width between the piers is 62 ft. Depths under the 
bridge are sufficient to permit vessels of about 15 ft. draught to pass 
through, and vessels up to 14 ft. can pass right through the channel, 
which is marked by stakes and buoys. The normal current sets to 
the westward in the channel; its rate is very variable and may 
exceed 3 knots. | 

There are quays along the southern shore of the islet on which 
the town stands. Vessels may anchor in the fairway of ‘Trogir 
Channel, about 300 yd. off Sv. Ciprijan Point, in a depth of 5 fm. 
Farther in, the water becomes shallow, but vessels of light draught 
anchor in the channel with stern fasts to Ciovo Island, or lie alongside 
the southern quay at ‘Trogir town. 


The Town 


Trogir (Trat), one of the most attractive towns of the south 
Dalmatian coast, is built on a peninsula that was cut through in the 
thirteenth century; it is now joined to the mainland by a bridge over 
a narrow passage with a depth of 6 ft. The swing-bridge over ‘Trogir 
Channel leads to the southern part of the town on Ciovo Island. 

The outstanding architectural feature of the town is the cathedral. 
The first church was destroyed by the Saracens in the twelfth 
century, and a new cathedral was begun in the thirteenth century, 
and completed in the sixteenth century. It is a basilica with a nave 


; 
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and aisles, five bays in length, ending in three apses. The most 
striking part of the cathedral is the west or Galilee portal, which 
rises to half the height of the nave; this Romanesque portal, one of 
the finest in existence, is the work of Radovan and was completed in 
1240 (see vol. II, p. 293). ‘To the west of the cathedral is the Casa 
Cippico, a fifteenth-century palace in the late Venetian-Gothic style; 
to the south stands the Loggia, former court of justice, which was 
built in 1471, restored in 1513 and again in the nineteenth century. 
The church of Sv. Barbara, close to the Loggia, was erected in the 
tenth century. Trogir has many other medieval churches and 
palaces, all showing fine architectural features. Of the former 
defences of the city, there survive the Camerlengo castle, built in 
1436, and the fortress of Sv. Marko, completed in 1470. Trogir 
has a shipyard for small vessels. 


History 

Trogir was founded as a Greek colony, by settlers from Vis (Issa), 
and given the name of Tragurion; as Tragurium it was famous 
among the Romans for its marble quarries. Nominally under 
Byzantine sovereignty, Trogir was taken by the doge, Pietro 
‘Orseolo II, in a.D. 1000. Hungary, however, successfully intervened 
for a while until the Venetians again assumed control in 1117. The 
town was reduced to ruins by the Saracens in 1123, but was later 
regained for Hungary by Stephen II. Trogir experienced a period 
of great prosperity under the Hungarian kings, despite the continual 
attacks of Venice. In 1420 the city submitted to the overlordship 
of Venice, under the doge, Pietro Loredano. The Venetians con- 
_ structed fortifications to protect the port, and under the suzerainty 
of the republic, Trogir reached a high degree of prosperity. After 
the fall of Venice, the history of Trogir is that of the rest of Dalmatia. 


Trade 

Trogir handled some 16,000 tons of merchandise in 1938, of which 
about two-thirds was carried in coasting vessels. No details are 
available of the nature of the trade. 


Communications 

The main coast road from Sibenik reaches the shore just west 
of ‘Trogir, and then runs eastward round Ka8telan Bay to Split. A 
minor road runs westward to Marina and Rogoznica. 
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ULCINJ 
41° 55’ N., 19° 10’ E. Commune population (1931), 6,207 
Approach and Access 


Ulcinj lies in southern. Jugoslavia, some ten miles along the coast 
from the Albanian frontier. Ulcinj Road is an open anchorage, 
nearly two miles north-westward of Derana Point and three miles 
south-eastward of Menders Point. There are depths of 10-12 fm. 
off the town. The anchorage is extremely exposed. 


Detailed Description 


There is a quay along the water-front at the foot of the old walls; 
it can accommodate vessels drawing up to 10 ft. There is a small 
boat harbour with a slipway for rowing boats on the south-eastern 
shore of the road. 


The Town 


The walled town of Ulcinj (Dulcigno) lies in the form of an 
amphitheatre overlooking the harbour; it is built on the lower slopes 
of hills that rise from the sea. The town has many Moslem character- 
istics: there are eight mosques; a former pasha’s residence and a busy 
Carsija (Moslem market). There are two Orthodox churches at 
Ulcinj as well as a malaria station. 


Mistory 


In Roman times Ulcinj was known as Olcinium; from the ninth 
to the twelfth century it was alternately under Greek and Slav rulers, 
and in the thirteenth century Ulcinj formed part of the enlarged 
Nemanjid state. During the latter century the town became a pirate 
stronghold, but throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
it remained in Christian hands, sometimes Venetian, sometimes 
Slav—especially under the StraSimorovi¢é and Bal8i¢ families. In 
1571 Ulcinj was taken by Uluch Ali, Bey of Algiers, an ally of the 
Sultan. Uluch settled in Ulcinj with his corsairs, and the town has 
been a Moslem seaport since the sixteenth century. ‘Throughout 
the seventeenth century the corsairs of Ulcinj harried shipping along 
the southern Dalmatian coast. In the eighteenth century, however, 
Mehmed BuSatlija, Pasha of Skadar, forced the small semi- 
independent city to submit. Ulcinj was taken by the Montenegrins 
in 1877, but was returned to Turkey under the Treaty of Berlin in 
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July of the following year. In 1880 Montenegro regained the town 
(see vol. 11, p. 60). 


Trade 


The maritime trade of Ulcinj totalled nearly 20,000 tons of 


merchandise in 1938, most of which was carried in Jugoslav coasting 
vessels. 


Communications 


Ulcinj is the terminus of the road which runs northwards along 
the Dalmatian coast. 
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Hvar 
43 10’ N., 16° 26’ E. Commune population (1931), 2,882 
Approach and Access 


The town and harbour of Hvar lie on the south-western side of the 
island of the same name. There are two good channels leading to 
‘Hvar harbour. The western (Pakleni Channel) lies between Pele- 
grino Point and the western Paklena Islands; it is about a mile wide 
throughout most of its length, and is preferable to the other channel 
when the wind allows. ‘The south-eastern channel lies between 
Jerolima and Pokonjidal islets; it is narrow, but is convenient with 
easterly winds. Steamers anchor in a depth of about 12 fm. south- 
south-westward of the town. Vessels of light draught anchor 
_ immediately off the town, and small craft shelter in the harbour. 


Detailed Description (Plate 103) 


The small ‘U’-shaped bay is open to the southward, but it is some- 
what sheltered in that direction by GaliSnik islet, and from the west 
and south-west by the Paklena islands. Quays extend along the sea- 
front in the north-east of the bay, and there are two small moles 
which are used by coasters. Vessels drawing 18 ft. can lie alongside 
the central part of the quays. 


The Town 


The town of Hvar (Lesina) is situated around the shores of 
the small bay; the principal part occupies the gentler slopes on the 
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eastern shores. Thickly wooded hills rise behind the town and they 
provide an excellent view both of the northern part of the island and 
of the neighbouring islands. Hvar is closely built-up, except for the 
cathedral square. Near the harbour is the sixteenth-century arcaded 
Loggia, designed by San-Michele; close to it there stands a statue to 
Southern Slav unity by Dujnovi¢. The cathedral square is the largest 
in Dalmatia; in the east is the cathedral, built in the twelfth century 
and Lombardesque in style; it was restored in the sixteenth century 
and its facade was completed in the eighteenth century. The town 
has many other interesting examples of Venetian architecture. 
Houses are usually three-storeyed with tiled roofs. ‘Two forts over- 
look Hvar; they are the sixteenth-century Fort Spagnuolo and Fort 
Sv. Nikola, built by the French in 1807. 

The excellent climate and natural attractions of Hvar have made it 
a popular holiday resort, much frequented in winter. 


History 


The town of Hvar is held to occupy the site of the Greek city 
of Pharos or Pharia. In Roman times it belonged to the province of 
Dalmatia. Early in the eleventh century the town and island were 
taken by Pietro Orseolo II, but later came under Hungarian-Croat 
rule. In 1278 the citizens sought the protection of Venice from the 
attacks of pirates from Omi’. In the fourteenth century the town 
was restored to Hungary; later it was ruled by T'vrtko. From 1420 
to 1797 it formed part of the Venetian republic; and until 1918 
it belonged to Austria. Hvar was the birthplace of two famous 
South Slav writers—Petar Hektorovi¢é and Lukié (see vol. 1, 


pp. 310-11). 


Trade 


Hvar is of little importance as a commercial port, and detailed 
statistics of its trade are not available. The chief function of the 
port is the importing by coastal steamer of essential goods, and there 
is a considerable passenger traffic, mainly tourist. 


Communications | 

There are a few local roads leading from Hvar to places of interest 
in the island. One of these runs to Brusje, and then to Stari Grad 
and Vrbovska on the north coast. 
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. KorCULA 
42° 58’ N., 17° 8’ E. Commune population (1931), 6,564 
Approach and Access 


The town and harbour of Koréula stand at the north-eastern corner 
of the island of the same name, looking across the mile wide PeljeSac 
Channel or Strait between the island and PeljeSac promontory. 
PeljeSac Channel affords good anchorage throughout for vessels of 
any size about half a mile offshore in depths of 18-24 fm. There is 
often a strong westerly current in the channel and its rate is some- 
times considerably accelerated by easterly winds. A number of 
islands mark the eastern approach to PeljeSac Channel; the usual 
route in fair weather is northward of BiSaca islet and between 
Maizan and Badija islets. The western approach from Kor¢ula 
Channel is deep and almost free from dangers; at its narrowest 
point, between Sv. Ivan Point and KneZa Vela islet, the channel 
is about 1,200 yd. wide, with depths of 18-21 fm. 


Detailed Description (Plate 104) 


Kor¢éula Bay lies to the west of a small promontory on which 
stands the main part of the town. The bay affords accommodation 
for coasters, but it is exposed to northerly and westerly winds, and 
in the bora season there is little security. There are a number 
of mooring buoys in the bay. Large vessels anchor outside in 
depths of 22 fm.; small vessels secure to a buoy, or alongside 
the harbour quays, or in winter in Pedocchio Cove to the south- 
east. . 

There is a masonry quay on the eastern side of the bay, with 
a short mole at its northern end. Quays have been built along the 
northern face of the town for a distance of about 300 yd., the eastern 
part having a depth of about 22 fm. alongside. 


The Town 


Koréula stands on a small oval-shaped promontory projecting 
from the north-eastern corner of the island; it also extends westwards 
and southwards along the shore. The old town is built on the 
promontory and is surrounded by fifteenth-century walls. The main 
street runs along the ridge to the ‘cathedral’ square, and all streets 
rise steeply to this square. The abbey church of Sv. Marko was 
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begun in the thirteenth century and is built in the Romanesque- 
Gothic style. The church is decorated with remarkable stone 
carvings, and the altar-piece is by Tintoretto. There are many fine 
examples of Venetian architecture in the town, and the Lion of 
St Mark is prominent everywhere. Koréula is a popular tourist 
resort and there are several hotels. | 


History 


The island of Koréula is the Korkyra nigra of the Greeks. In the 
Middle Ages it belonged in turn to Frankish and Croat overlords, to 
Venice and to Genoa, to Hungary and to Ragusa; in 1420, however, 
it came into firm Venetian possession. The town was unsuccess- 
fully besieged by a Turkish fleet in 1571. Korcula was in English 
possession from 1813 to 1815, and this period was characterized 
by the construction of quays and by commercial prosperity. In 1815 
Austria was granted possession of the island. 


Trade 


The following table summarizes the main items of the foreign 
trade of Koréula in 1939: 








1938 1939 
Commodity 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Animal products 46:2 — 38-2 — 
Timber 190°2 — 30°0 — 
Minerals and mineral oil 160-0 "7 80-0 O'5 
Chemicals and fertilizers — O'2 — orl 
Textile raw materials — 0-6 — — 
Metals and metal manufactures — 2° aS 0°3 
Machinery 0-7 24:7 06 25-6 
Total 397°1 28:5 148°8 22'0 























Source: Statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938, 1939 
(Beograd, 1939, 1940). 


Communications 


Koréula is the eastern terminus of a secondary road which runs — 
westward more or less along the centre of the island, linking up the 
inland villages, to Velaluka on the west coast. 
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MASLINICA 
43 24, N.\46,, 12, E. 


Maslinica (sometimes called Mastinica) stands at the head of the 
northernmost of two islets in the west coast of the island of Solta 
(Sulet). A number of rocky islets lie off the west coast of the island. 
When bound for Maslinica from the southward, the channel is taken 
between Balkun islet and Sv. Nikola Point; from the northward, the 
passage between Stipanska and Zelebranjak islets should be taken. 

Small vessels find shelter in Maslinica harbour from all weather; 
the head of the inlet is shallow. The trade of the harbour is very 
small; a few coasting vessels bring supplies for the little settlement. 

A minor road runs from Maslinica through the centre of the island 
to Stomorska on the north-east coast. 


PAG 
44° 27’ N., 15° 4’ E. Commune population (1931), 4,352 
Approach and Access 


The island of Pag forms the western side of the Planinski (Velebit 
or Podgorski) Channel. Pag Bay is an almost landlocked basin, the 
entrance to which lies about the middle of the north-eastern coast 
of the island. ‘The bay is entered from the Planinski Channel 
through the entrance between Sv. Kristofor and Sv. Nikola Points; 
the entrance is deep and unencumbered by dangers except for 
shoals extending 300-400 yd. off Sv. Kristofor Point. There is a 
considerable tidal current which may exceed 4 knots; its direction is 
south-east or north-west according to the state of the tide. 

Beyond the head of the bay, connected with it by a fixed bridge, 
is a lake, 3-5 miles long and used only by rowing boats. 


Detailed Description 


The bay affords several fairly safe anchorages. Barbato Cove and 
Caska Bay to the north of the entrance afford shelter during the bora, 
while during the scirocco the best anchorages are in Barbato Cove and 
in Slano Bay either just within the entrance or in the south-eastern 
arm. Slano Bay has depths of 12 fm. with mud bottom, in the centre 
of the bay; smaller vessels anchor further in and secure to the shore. 
There is a passage 65 yd. wide, marked by groups of posts, leading 
to the inner anchorage, with depths of 11-143 ft. 
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The small inner harbour is situated near the head of the south- 
eastern arm of the bay. There are two small moles enclosing a basin, 
which has depths in the centre of 7-9 ft., but alongside the quays 
of about 2 ft. It is used by shallow-draught coasting vessels and 
fishing boats. 


The Town 


The town of Pag is small, and was built by the Venetians as a 
capital in the fifteenth century. It was designed in a rectangular form 
with a square in the centre. The cathedral belongs to the same 
century and is in the Romanesque style; Giorgio Orsini, the architect 
of Sibenik cathedral, was engaged on the main facade. 


Trade 


The trade of the port is of little account, totalling about 7,000 tons 
in 1938 and only 1,200 tons in 1939. The latter figure consisted 
almost entirely of exports of timber and of a small amount of salt. 


Communications 


Pag is linked by several minor roads of poor surface with other 
villages in the island. 


RaB 
44° 45'N., 14° 46’ E. Commune population (1931), 6,352 
Approach and Access 


The port of Rab (Arbe) is situated on the south-western side of 
Rab Island. It is approached between Frkjanj Point and Dolin 
Point, the northern extremity of the long Dolin Island which lies to 
the west parallel with Rab Island. Garofolin or Frkjanj rock lies 
in the entrance channel some 400 yd. south-eastward of Frkjanj 
Point; in the middle of the passage between the point and the 
rock there is a depth of 13 fm. Between Garofolin rock and Dolin 
Point there is a shoal with a depth of 2 fm.; the passage between 
the rock and the shoal is about 300 yd. wide, with depths of 6-8 fm. 
Between the shoal and Dolin Point the passage is about 500 yd. wide 
and has depths of 6-20 fm. 


Detailed Description 


The port of Rab comprises an outer and an inner harbour. 
The former consists of Padova Cove, which is sheltered from the 
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south-west by Sv. Ante Point, and from the south and south-east by 
Skolji¢ (Tunera) Island, and its breakwater. The entrance between 
Sv. Ante Point and Skolji¢ Island is about 300 yd. wide with a depth 
of 13 fm. in the middle. Skoljié Island is connected with the coast, 
about 250 yd. distant, by a shallow bank. A dog-legged breakwater, 
6 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, projects north-eastward and northward 
from the island towards another small breakwater extending south- 
ward from the mainland. There is an opening 20 ft. wide between the 
two, used by fishing boats. Most of this outer harbour is shoal, but 
there is anchorage in a depth of 9 fm. just within the entrance and 
north-north-westward of Skolji¢ Island. 

The inner harbour lies east of Sv. Ante Point, on which the town 
stands. It forms a rectangular basin, protected on the south-east by 
a mole extending west-south-westward from the eastern side. There 
is a depth of 2 fm. at the entrance and of 14-2? fm. in the harbour; 
the north-western end and the eastern side are shoal. The sides 
of the harbour are constructed of masonry, and some short moles 
project from them. There is a mooring buoy in a depth of 2+ fm. in 
the southern part of the harbour, while small vessels berth along the 
western side. 


| The Town 


The town is situated on the peninsula which terminates in Sv. 
Ante Point. It is one of the best known health and holiday resorts 
on the Dalmatian coast, and owes much to its mild climate (tem- 
peratures below freezing-point are unknown), its sea-bathing, and 
the beautiful surrounding country. ‘There are several large modern 
hotels. ‘The partly walled little town shows considerable evidence 
of its period under Venetian rule and the style of the houses is 
Venetian. The Palazzo del Conte, or Knezev Dvor, and the Palazzo 
Nemira belong to the fourteenth century. The cathedral of St Mary 
was begun in the thirteenth century; it is a basilica with nave and 
aisles; the west door belongs to the fifteenth century. ‘The 100 ft. 
high campanile of the cathedral is one of the finest in Dalmatia and 
was certainly built before 1212. Three other campaniles dominate 
Rab—the thirteenth-century Romanesque belfry of Sv. Kristofor 
being the most striking. 


History 


Rab was an Illyrian stronghold, later a Roman city and subse- 
quently a Byzantine, Croat and Hungarian possession. In the early 
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Middle Ages the town was prosperous because of its position between 
Venice and the East; it became a Venetian possession in 1409. Rab 
was depopulated by the plague of 1456, but Bosnians fleeing from 
the Turks settled in the town in 1463; Rab, however, did not regain 
its prosperity. Archbishop de Dominis, celebrated for his scientific 
knowledge, was born at Rab; he became dean of Windsor in the 
seventeenth century. 


Trade 


No statistics are available of the trade of Rab. About 1,800 
vessels used the port in 1938, but most of these were small coasting 
steamers. Some 56,000 passengers used the port, mainly to and 


from Sugak and Sibenik. 


Communications 


Minor roads of poor surface link Rab with other small villages on 
the island. 


VELALUKA 


42° 58’ N., 17° 43’ E. Commune population (1931), 4,938 


Approach and Access 


The small town and port of Velaluka lie at the head of the bay — 
of the same name, which forms a re-entrant into the western end of 
Koréula Island, between Krnji and Proizd Points. The bay affords 
good anchorage for vessels of any size. ‘Two small islets, Kamenjak 
and O&jak, form dangers in the bay, but there is plenty of room for 
shipping. 


Detailed Description 


The best anchorage for large vessels is some 500 yd. eastward of 
the north-eastern end of Osjak islet, or about 650 yd. east-north- 
eastward of the same point. The available space is considerable, 
with depths of 18-26 fm. and sandy bottom; it is well sheltered and 
open only to west-north-westerly winds. ‘The most secure place for 
small vessels is Plitvine Cove on the northern shore of Velaluka Bay, 
in depths of 8-13 fm., with sand and mud bottom. There is also 
anchorage for small vessels off the town in depths of 6-12 fm., and 
higher up in a narrow land-locked arm, which extends northwards 
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from the town in depths of 2-3 fm. The sea-front adjoining the town 
is shoal, with depths of less than 1 fm. There are a few wooden 
jetties for fishing boats, and a quay, but with only shallow water 
alongside. A mooring buoy lies in depths of 34 fm. off the quay. 


The Town 


The town is clustered around the shores at the head of the bay, and 
extends some distance up the hill-slopes. There are two small 
hotels. ‘The main occupation of the inhabitants is fishing, and there 
is a sardine-factory nearby. There is also a small engineering 
workshop. 


Trade 


There are no detailed statistics referring to the trade of Velaluka. 
In 1938, the port handled some 9,000 tons of merchandise, most 
of which was carried in small coasting steamers. This consisted 
of imports of foodstuffs and consumer goods, and a small export of 
timber. 


-Communications 


Velaluka is the western terminus of a secondary road which runs 
_ eastward more or less along the centre of the island, linking up the 
inland villages, to Koréula on the east coast. 


VIs 
43° 4’ N., 16° 12’ E. Commune population (1931), 4,186 


Approach and Access 


The town of Vis (Lissa) is situated at the head of a rectangular 
_bay on the northern coast of the island of Vis. There are a number 
of shoals and rocky islands off the entrance to the bay, together with 
the larger Hoste Island. The channels between these dangers 
present no difficulties to navigation, except in thick weather. ‘The 
entrance is sometimes difficult for sailing vessels, especially with 
south-easterly winds, as heavy squalls often render it impossible to 
carry sufficient sail. Strong gusts descend suddenly from the high 
land surrounding the bay, and during strong winds the water level 
in the harbour may rise so that the quays are flooded. 
G H (Jugoslavia—IIT) 25 
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Detailed Description 


The harbour is sheltered in every direction except from the north- 
eastward, and Hoste Island at the entrance acts as a breakwater. 
During the bora, a heavy sea may set in, but the holding ground 
is good. Vessels of deep draught anchor in a depth of about 20 fm. 
on the eastern side of the entrance, with sand and gravel bottom, or 
farther in off the western shore in depths of 14 fm. Vessels of light 
draught moor in the south-western angle of the harbour near the 
district of Luka, or in the south-eastern angle off the district of Kut. 
There are sea-walls fronting both Vis and Kut. Off the former, 
there is a short mole and a quay, accessible only to small craft. 


General Features 


The town consists of three parts, Mala Banda, Luka and Kut, the 
houses of which stretch mainly along a single street for a distance of 
a mile around the head of the bay. Its mild winter climate has made 
Vis increasingly popular as a health resort. ‘There are two small 
fish-preserve factories and a wine co-operative. 

In 1808 the British fleet established a station at Vis; three years 
later the French admiral Dubourdieu attempted to drive the British 
away, but was defeated by a considerably small force under Hoste. 
The island was in British hands until 1815, when it was handed over 
to Austria. The Austrians strengthened the already strong fortifica- 
tions erected by the British, and made Vis an arsenal. In 1866 there . 
was a naval engagement in the bay when the Austrian admiral 
Tegethoff defeated the superior Italian fleet. There is an English 
graveyard in the town and some of the forts around the harbour still 
bear English names. 


Trade 


Few detailed statistics are available about the trade of Vis. In 
1938 this amounted to little more than 4,000 tons, none of which 
was foreign; it consisted of exports of timber and imports of essential 
commodities. The harbour is frequently used, however, as it is near 
the route of vessels traversing the Adriatic, and lies west of all the 
channels between the islands. 


Communications 


A minor road zig-zags inland across the island to Komiza on the 
west coast. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) Official statistics of the trade of the Jugoslav ports are contained in the Annuaire 
statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie (Beograd, annually), the latest available edition 
of which refers to 1938. This publishes the tonnage entered and cleared, coastal and 
foreign imports and exports, and passenger traffic. Details of the foreign trade for 
a few ports are given in [Apergu] statistique du Commerce extérieur du Royaume de 
Yougoslavie (Beograd, annually), the latest edition of which refers to 1939. 

(ii) Details of the ports and approaches are given in the Mediterranean Pilot, 
vol. 111 (H.M.S.O. London, 1929, with Supplements). 

(iii) Short descriptive and historical accounts of the towns are contained in 
Griebens Reisefiihrer : Dalmatische und die Kroatische Adria (Berlin, latest edition, 
1935), in C. Baedeker, Dalmatien und die Adria (Leipzig, 1929); and in Les Guides 
Bleus : Europe Centrale, vol. 11, Tchécoslovaquie, Hongrie, Yougoslavie (Paris, 1937). 

(iv) Technical articles on recent port developments appear in Dock and Harbour 
Authority (London), Der Bauingenieur (Berlin), and Ingegneria (Milano). 


Chapter X 
ROADS 


General Features: Historical Background: Highway Administration: Road 
Construction and Transport Conditions: Road ‘Traffic: Regional Description: 
Balkan Through-Routes: Bibliographical Note 


GENERAL FEATURES 


The road system of Jugoslavia is inadequate for the growing economic 
needs of the country, both in its extent and in its quality. ‘There was 
no unity or evenness in the road system inherited by the newly 
formed state of 1918, through-routes were lacking, and Belgrade 
lacked adequate road connexions with other parts of the country. 
The paucity of national finances, political difficulties and the 
mountainous nature of a large part of the country hindered the 
development of a more adequate road system during the period 
1919-40. At the end of 1938, there were 26,046 miles of state and 
banovinal roads, and a further 25,000 miles of district or local roads. 
Excluding the last category, which on the whole hardly deserved 
the status of ‘roads’, there were 0:27 miles of road per sq. mile of 
territory, and 591 inhabitants for each mile of road. Comparative 
figures for other countries are given in the following table, which 
shows that the average for Jugoslavia is low, although it exceeds that 
of Greece: 














Number of 

Miles of road inhabitants 

Country per sq. mile to each mile 

of road 

Jugoslavia 027 591 
Bulgaria 0°49 328 
England and Wales 2°64 267 
France 1°84 107 
Germany 0°73 528 
Italy TOS 339 
Scotland 0°86 192 
Spain 0°33 374 
U.S.A. 0°46 109 








It has been estimated that only a total length of about 2,000 miles 
of road in Jugoslavia is completely adequate for modern traffic, 
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although a further 6,000 miles is considered to be passable for 
tourist cars; the remainder is used mainly by animal transport. 
Surfaces, with the exception of those of a few new roads completed 
since 1935, are poor, and at best equal to those of minor English 
roads; steep gradients and serpentine curves are frequent; snow- 
blocking, stream-flooding, landslides and destroyed bridges may 
cause lengthy interruptions in winter and spring. 

The natural lines of communication in western Jugoslavia run 
from north-west to south-east in the depressions between the 
mountain ridges. Further from the coast they run north to south 
along the deep valleys of the Sava’s tributaries—the rivers Vrbas, 
Bosna, Drina and Ibar. Movement inland from the coast is at right 
angles to the trend of the main mountain ranges, and involves the 
crossing of a series of high passes, those over the coastal ranges often 
being the steepest and most difficult. In the northern plains road 
construction is easier, but there are considerable areas of marsh 
with resultant problems of foundations, and the great rivers Sava, 
Danube and Tisa necessitate a considerable amount of bridge- 
building. 


HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND 
The Roman Heritage 


As in many parts of Europe, many of the roads in the territories 
which now comprise Jugoslavia were originally constructed by the 
Romans for the development and defence of their empire. ‘They 
constructed a number of roads running inland from the coast across 
Illyria towards the frontier province of Dacia. The main coastal 
termini were Salona (Solin, near Split), Narona (near the mouth of 
the river Neretva), and Epidaurus (Cavtat, near Dubrovnik). From 
Salona, three roads ran inland: (i) across the mountains of Bosnia 
and down the Vrbas valley to the banks of the Sava at Gradi8ka; 
(ii) and (iii) to Zupanjac, thence one to La&va in the Bosna valley, 
the other to Rama. From Narona, an important Roman road ran up 
the Neretva valley through Mostar and Konjic to Sarajevo, thence 
across the mountains to Bajina BaSta in the Drina valley. From 
Epidaurus, another road went through Trebinje, Bile¢éa and Gacko, 
thence across the mountains to Plevlje. 

As Constantinople grew in importance, it became necessary 
to link the capitals of the Western and Eastern Roman empires. 
This route, known as the Via Egnatia, left the Adriatic coast at 
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Dyrrachium (now Durrés or Durazzo in Albania), a port opposite 
Brindisi. The road crossed Albania to Lake Ohrid, and continued 
to Bitolj (Monastir), thence through the Monastir Gap and across 
Macedonia to Salonica (Thessaloniki) and ultimately to Con- 
stantinople. 

The most important north-west to south-east route was the Via 
Bosnae, which traversed the length of Croatia, Bosnia and Serbia, 
and continued to Salonica. From Ljubljana in the north-west, the 
road ran via Novo Mesto, Karlovac, Kljué, Jajce, and Travnik to 
Sarajevo, where it met the roads running inland from the coast. 
From Sarajevo it crossed to the Drina valley at Gorazde, and then 
continued to Plevlje, Novi Pazar, Pristina and Skoplje. It then 
followed the Vardar valley to Salonica. Branch roads joined the Via 
Bosnae at several points, notably at Sarajevo, Plevlje and Novi 
Pazar. | 

These Roman roads continued to form the main Balkan route- 
ways during the Middle Ages. A few others were constructed both 
for strategic and commercial purposes by the Ragusans, Venetians 
and other trading peoples. One of the most important was that from 
Belgrade via Smederovo and along the Morava valley to Ni8, thence 
to Sofia, Adrianople and Constantinople. Louis VII followed this 
road in 1147, when it was known as the Via Militaris. Later it 
became the imperial highroad, forming the main connexion between 
Constantinople and the Danube; it served both the emperor Duan 
and the Turks during their campaigns, and then it became one of | 
the chief Balkan trade-routes. The Roman road from Epidaurus 
into Montenegro was extended to join this highroad at Ni’; it ran 
inland from Ragusa (Dubrovnik) by Trebinje, Fodéa (situated at the 
important junction of several of the headstreams of the Drina), 
Plevlje, Prijepolje, Novi Pazar, than over the Kopaonik Mountains 
and down the Toplica valley to Nis. This road was used extensively 
by Ragusan merchants and became known as the Via de Ragust; 
caravans took fifteen days to travel from Ragusa to Nis. 


The Modern System 


Until the nineteenth century little was done to improve this road 
system. Under Hapsburg rule some effort was made, primarily to 
link effectively Vienna and Budapest with the ports of Trieste and 
Fiume. When Dalmatia was ceded to Austria in 1815, there were 
only 47 miles of road practicable for carriages on the roads between 
Split and Trogir, Split and Sinj, and Zadar and Zemunika. In this 
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province, and in Bosnia and Hercegovina after 1878, some road- 
building was carried out. On the other hand, routes between 
Belgrade and the Austro-Hungarian capitals were neglected; in fact 
there were no road bridges over the Sava and Danube at Belgrade. 
Further, there was no direct road connexion between Belgrade 
and Zagreb or Subotica. Roads in the independent states of Serbia 
and Montenegro were poor; there were few inter-village roads, and 
vehicular traffic between village and town was rare. Peasants for 
the most part went on foot or on horse-back. 

In 1918, therefore, the road system had been developed to any 
extent only in the north-west, and even here it was far from adequate. 
Such roads as did exist had deteriorated to a deplorable state during 
the war of 1914-18. As was inevitable in a newly formed state, there 
was a notable absence of through-routes, and road-links between 
the capital and many parts of the country were either poor or non- 
existent. 

In 1920, the Minister of Public Transport introduced a project 
to repair and develop the road system, for it was clear that the 
political unity and economic development of the country depended 
largely on a well-knit system of internal communications. In 1923, 
-a law was passed authorizing the use of forced labour for work on 
the roads; all citizens, except students, soldiers, government officials, 
invalids, and those under eighteen and above fifty years of age, were 
obliged to work for two periods of seven days each in spring and in 
autumn. This scheme proved to be impracticable, as it made too 
great a strain on the administrative machinery of the new state. 
Capital available for road works was limited, and there were constant 
disputes between the state, banovinal and communal authorities 
regarding responsibility for the maintenance of old roads and for 
the construction of new routes; the local authorities were usually 
apathetic. By 1928, only 812 miles of new road had been made 
by the state, including sections between Belgrade and Ra&ka (162 
miles), Valjevo and Loznica (46 miles) and Peé and Andrijevica 
(47 miles). A further 433 miles were constructed by the various 
‘Directions’ of the banovine, and some goo miles were resurfaced by 
the state. All except the most important roads, however, were built 
for animal rather than for motor transport, and surfaces were usually 
of loose stone or gravel. A number of bridges were built, including 
four over the Drina at Bajina Ba&ta, Ljubovija, Fota and Zvornik, a 
steel bridge at Novi Sad over the Danube, three over the Sava at 
Sabac, Sv. Janez and Bled, sixteen over the Morava, three over the 
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Ibar, five over the Vardar, and a large number of smaller bridges and 
culverts. The table below summarizes the construction of bridges 
during the period 1927-37. 

In 1929 the new Road Law was enacted; it divided the entire road 
system into three groups. State roads were to be both constructed 
and maintained by the state; banovinal and communal roads were 
to be constructed by the state and maintained by the banovine and 
communes respectively. But the general economic depression 
prevented much work being done on the roads until 1935, when M. 
Stojadinovié introduced a Public Works Loan of 578 million dinars 
(about £2,100,000), to be used expressly for the construction of 
modern motor-roads. Progress was slow, because of economic and 
political difficulties; the cost of construction and of maintenance was 
exceedingly high. By 1940 five sections of road had been com- 
pleted. These were (1) Belgrade-Novi Sad-Subotica-Hungarian 
frontier; (ii) Ljubljana-Le&¢e; (iii) Zagreb-Sesvete; (iv) Zagreb- 
Bregana; and (v) Maribor-Austrian frontier. 

The construction of these roads followed specifications laid down 
in 1935, but reports indicate that in 1940 even the best concrete 
sections were wearing badly. It was estimated in 1940 that only 
about 2,050 miles or 4% of the total Jugoslav roads were adequate 
for modern heavy traffic, and about another 4,000 miles practicable 
for tourist cars or for lorries with a high clearance. 

The following table summarizes the work of the Roads and 
Bridges Department during the period 1927-37 (1937 is the last year _ 
for which these detailed statistics are available): 























Roads (miles) Bridges Culverts 
Year S " R 
econ- econ- econ- 
New structed New structed New structed 
1927 iy 4,163 136 466 267 “F206 
1928 73 3,186 133 321 259 64. 
1929 211 3,081 66 389 342 206 
1930 39 3,320 140 352 462. 340 
1931 61 3,446 197 485 1,320 863 
1932 56 2,261 122 _ 382 742 782, 
1933 35 1,557 120 367 787 613 
1934 58 1,687 156 451 1,220 686 
1935 ves 1,390 247 469 1,723 545 
1936 30 se 149 352 1,281 443 
1937 56 1,647 211 405 2,321 575 














Source: Successive volumes of Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 
(Beograd). 
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The figures for the reconstruction of roads present a rather mis- 
leading picture of the activity of the department. The mileage of 
reconstructed road subsequent to 1935 consists mainly of modern 
improvements (macadamizing of surfaces, amelioration of sharp 
bends, etc.); before that year, however, reconstruction of much of 
the total meant little more than the filling of ruts and pot-holes, or 
the spreading of a layer of loose stones on the surface. The large 
number of culverts was intended to cope with mountain torrents, 
which in winter and spring flowed across the roads and formed 
fords, at times impassable; sometimes much of the road was washed 
away. Many of the bridges were of wood, some of stone, a few of 
ferro-concrete. 


HicHuway ADMINISTRATION 


The authority responsible for the roads of Jugoslavia is the Roads 
and Bridges Department of the Ministry of Public Transport. The 
roads are divided into three categories: (i) state roads—constructed 
and maintained by the state; (ii) banovinal roads—constructed by 
the state and maintained by each banovina; and (iii) local roads— 
-constructed by the state and maintained by each commune. Streets 
and roads within the large towns are the concern of the respective 
municipalities. Banovinal and local roads are each divided into 
first and second classes, but the exact nature of the distinction is not 
clear. The Road Law of 1935 laid down specifications to which 
each class of road had to conform (see p. 395), but they show great 
variety in different parts of the country. Frequently a banovinal 
road may be of better quality than many state roads. 

The following table shows the development of the total state and 
banovinal road mileage in recent years: 























| Banovinal roads 

Wane State Toads Total 

(miles Ist class 2nd class Total (miles) 

(miles) (miles) (miles) 

1929 6,110 9,283 8,934 18,217 24,327 
1934 6,118 9,646 9,750 19,396 25,514 
1935 6,118 9,646 9,750 19,396 25,514 
1936 6,329 9,537 10,273 19,810 26,139 
1937 6,364 9,594 9,961 19,555 25,919 
1938 6,374 9,699 9,973 19,672 26,046 











Source; Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 210 (Beograd, 
1939). 
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There were in addition some 25,000 miles (40,000 km.) of com- 
munal roads in 1938. 

A system of numbering was introduced by the Ministry of 
Public Transport in 1929. The state roads each have a certain 
number, apparently arbitrary, while the banovinal roads have 
a double number, e.g. 2/9; the first number refers to the state 
road from which the banovinal road branches. No numbers have 
been allocated to some of the important routes constructed after 
1935- 

Road expenditure is met from a variety of sources—state, bano- 
vinal and communal. These include (i) the revenue from general 
taxation, such as motor traffic tax, registration fees and ad hoc taxes 
levied by each banovina; (ii) taxes levied on regular motor transport 
lines, included in the price of the ticket; (11) import duties on 
foreign cars; (iv) import duties on petrol and oil; (v) tolls and town 
dues. Contributions in kind and duty-service are levied by village 
and communes for the upkeep of the local roads, and sometimes, as 
for example in the case of timber-haulage firms, damage to a road is 
made good by those responsible for it. 
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Road Surfaces and Materials 


Until 1935, Jugoslavia had no roads which could be described as _ 
first-class by western European standards. With the exception of 
a few roads constructed since that date, the average state road is 
scarcely as good as a neglected second-class English road. More- 
over, the condition of most roads varies considerably from season to 
season. 

Most of the state and a few of the more important banovinal roads 
are metalled with water-bound macadam. Frequently the metalling 
is so light that it breaks up under heavy traffic. The best method of 
surfacing consists of a layer of 25 cm. (9°8 in.) of large stones, on 
which are laid ro cm. (3:9 in.) of small stones, and 2-5 cm. (1 in.) 
of fine stone top-dressing. Sometimes the surface is covered with 
loose gravel, with sand, or with earth. There is a shortage of road- 
building equipment, especially of steam rollers, and traffic often is 
left to consolidate the surface. There are insufficient culverts on 
many roads, with the result that water constantly drains on to the 
surface; in winter, the roads, with their metalling loosened by the 
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summer drought, may be deeply scoured by torrential streams which 
flow down the hill-sides after heavy winter rains. The surface is 
often cut up into deep ruts by local traffic. Loose stone is kept in 
heaps by the roadside, and repairs usually consist of little more than 
throwing this into pot-holes. The roads are very dusty in summer 
and muddy in winter. In the lowlands there are verges of earth, some 
6-10 ft. wide, flanked by a ditch. 

The condition of local or communal roads is even poorer. The 
best have a poor surface of broken stone little more than one vehicle’s 
width, bordered on each side by a 6 ft. wide verge of mud or dust, 
according to the season. The poorest are rutted earth tracks, or stony 
tracks negotiable only by animals or on foot. ‘Their maintenance and 
repair is the responsibility of each village, but little is done beyond 
filling pot-holes and removing large loose stones (Plate 105). 

The 1935 road-construction programme laid down specifications 
for the construction and maintenance of new or modernized roads, 
but it is doubtful to what extent these have been adhered to. The 
surface was to consist of either a 5 cm. (2 in.) layer of asphalt, or a 

15—20 cm. (6-8 in.) layer of concrete. Where a water-bound macadam 
road already existed, the surface was torn up, spread with additional 
metalling, rolled in, and covered with a single 5 cm. (2 in.) layer of 
either asphalt or concrete. Where there was no previous maca- 
damized road, two layers of concrete with a total thickness of 
15 cm. (6 in.) were laid on a 15 cm. layer of finely broken stone and 
coarse sand, which itself rested on a foundation of heavier stones. 
A few roads in the south had a 4 cm. (1-6 in.) layer of concrete 
resting on a 3 cm. (1 in.) layer of asphalt. Stone setts were used on 
steep gradients, on sections through towns, and on causeways in 
the northern plains. 

One of the best roads to be reconstructed was that from the 
Italian frontier to Zagreb, a continuation of the Italian state road. 
South of Ljubljana it is 8 m. (26 ft.) wide, with an excellent concrete 
‘surface, while the rest is of water-bound macadam which is good by 
Jugoslav standards. There are even a few fly-over crossings. ‘The 
road from Belgrade to the Hungarian frontier, via Novi Sad, 
Subotica and Horgos, forms part of the ‘International Highway’ 
between Belgrade and Budapest (Plate 106). It is 6 m. (20 ft.) wide 
and has a surface either of concrete or of asphalt, with 10 cm. (4 in.) 
stone setts through towns and villages. The road from Belgrade to 
Kragujevac has a dual carriage-way, each g m. (30 ft.) wide, separated 
for some distance by a 7 m. (23 ft.) grass verge. 
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Widths and gradients 


In 1935, the road programme laid down a series of regulations to 
control the widths of roads; these widths, however, seem to have 
been rather an optimum at which to aim in the construction of new 
roads. Their dimensions were as follows: 

















Category Base Surface 
State roads 4—-9'5 m. (23-31 ft.) 5-6 m. (16-20 ft.) 
Banovinal roads 6-8 m. (20-26 ft.) 4°5-5 m. (15-16 ft.) 
Local roads 3-5 m. (10-16 ft.) Less than 4°5 m. (15 ft.) 











This classification is based on dry-weather measurements; wet 
weather reduces the width usable by vehicles, as the unmetalled 
strips at either side of the metalled centre are churned up into tracts 
of thick mud. Most of the 6 m. roads are able to take two-way 
traffic at all seasons. Some of the 4-6 m. roads also can do this, but 
the rest of them have a heavy traffic capacity limited to one line, 
particularly on steep mountain-roads, where passing-places for large 
vehicles are found only with difficulty. 

Except in the northern plains, most Jugoslav roads contain steep 
mountain-sections, especially those running inland from the coast. 
Many of these, originally designed for horse traffic, have numerous 
successive sharp bends; on some of them the bends are so acute that 
lorries are obliged to reverse while negotiating them. Some of these 
roads are extremely well engineered; the famous road from Kotor 
rises over the Lovéen mountain, on its way to Cetinje, by a series of 
acute serpentine bends. Frequently the road is supported by a dry 
stone wall on the downhill side, sometimes with a low interrupted 
parapet. The uphill side often rises steeply, even vertically, and as a 
result, stone-falls on to the road are common. The road scheme of 
1935 provided that curves on new roads should not be of less than 
820 ft. radius, but this is only possible in the northern plains. 
Occasionally short road-tunnels have proved to be necessary. 

Over much of the country there are practically no roads of any 
length which do not contain long stretches of steep gradient. The 
Sutorman Pass between Bar and Rijeka, the 'Trojica Pass between 
Podgorica and Andrijevica, and the Trojane Pass between Ljubljana 
and the Austrian frontier, all have sections with a gradient of 1 in 8, 
and long stretches of 1 in 12. The new reconstruction plan aims at 
maximum gradients of I in 17. 
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Bridges 
The numerous rivers, mountain torrents, and ravines in the west 
and south of Jugoslavia, and the large rivers of the northern plain, 
have made necessary the construction of many bridges. There are 
numerous old but sound stone bridges, particularly in the north- 
west, while in the south there are still to be found Byzantine or 
Turkish bridges, built of stone with a single high-pointed arch. 
In the more remote districts they are of wood and are unable to take 
heavy traffic. Fords, used on many local roads, are dry and usable 
in summer, but are swept by torrents and thus become quite im- 
passable in winter. A number of new bridges has been built, partly 
with the help of German reparations. They have been constructed 
either with masonry arches, or with steel girders (sometimes of the 
bow-string type) on masonry piers and abutments. Those constructed 
between 1927 and 1937 are enumerated in the table on p. 392. 
Ferries are found on some of the rivers of the northern plain. 


Snow-blocking 


Snow falls every winter in most parts of Jugoslavia. The average 
number of days per annum on which this is recorded exceeds fifty in 
- Bosnia, and twenty in every other part of the country, except in the 
extreme south and along the Adriatic coast. ‘The mountains are 
snow-covered from November onwards to April or May, the cover 
reaching its maximum in February or March, but the amount is 
variable. Most of the passes over the Dinaric mountain system are 
snowbound in winter, sometimes to a depth of 8 ft. or more for 
several weeks, sometimes only intermittently, according to the height 
of the pass and to the severity of the winter. The Sutorman Pass, 
the ‘Trojica Pass, and the Piedicolle Pass across the Julian Alps, are 
all blocked as a rule for several weeks. The snow begins to melt in 
April, and this process continues rapidly near the west coast and more 
slowly in the Serbian mountains towards the eastern frontier. Drifts 
generally lie on the shady side of the valleys, collecting on the line 
of the road where the steep angle of the hill-side is broken, especially 
_ where there is a parapet. Blizzards may occur at any time in the 
winter, and interrupt road traffic over a wide area. A large part of 
the country experiences mean winter temperatures of well below 
freezing, and frost is liable to make mountain roads dangerous, 
especially when a thin snow-covering becomes frozen hard. ‘The 
rate of snow-melting in the western mountains is very rapid, and 
floods may interrupt communications. 
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Roap ‘TRAFFIC 


No statistics are available to illustrate the increase in road traffic 
in recent years, but some indication of this may be obtained from the 
statistics relating to vehicles. Although there was a decline in the 
number of cars and lorries during the depression years, since 1934 
the number of cars has nearly doubled, while the number of motor- 
cycles and pedal-cycles has more than doubled, as shown in the 
following table: 




















Year Cars Lorries Motor-cycles Pedal-cycles 
1929 8,397 2,979 3,272 115,546 
1934 7,551 2,265 3,408 180,271 
1935 7,262 2,080 3,370 197,745 
1936 9,876 2,658 4,472 225,083 
1937 11,347 3,073 5,202 279,767 
1938 13,561 3,859 7,661 372,399 








Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 210 (Beograd, 
1939). 


The relative paucity of cars in Jugoslavia is shown by the fact that 
there is only one car to every 1,034 persons. Greece has one to every 
496 inhabitants, Germany 1 to 44, the United Kingdom and France 
1 to 19, and the U.S.A. 1 to every 4. In 1931, the last year for which 
detailed statistics are available, there were 8,702 cars in the country, 
all of which were of foreign make. Of this total, 4,874 came from the 
U.S.A., notably Ford (1,545) and Chevrolet (1,164). The next most 
important countries of origin were Italy, with 1,403 (including 1,216 
Fiat cars), France 913 (mainly Citroén and Renault makes), and 
Germany 555. Since 1931, although there has been no detailed 
census, it is probable that German makes have increased consider- 
ably in number. The most common motor-cycle models in 1931 were 
the German D. Rad (378 machines), the American Harley-Davidson 
(361), and the British Triumph (352). Bicycles are rarely used out- 
side the large towns. The small number of lorries is accounted for 
by the fact that for long-distance hauls, transport by rail (and in the 
north by navigable waterway) is cheaper and more certain than by road, 
while for short-distance and local haulage, horse-drawn wagons and 
carts are commonly used. There is only a small number of road trans- 
port concerns for goods traffic; these operate mainly in the north. 

The greater part of the local traffic, both of merchandise and of 
passengers, is carried by horse-and ox-drawn wagons and carts, and 
by riding- and pack-animals, including horses, mules, donkeys and 
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ponies. The number of animals used privately for these services is 
not known, but the following table gives the number of animal- 


drawn vehicles used in recent years for public service: 








Merchandise Passengers 
Total no. 
Year ae T of persons 
oaches, wo- conveyed 
MmSwOnS Carts carriages, etc. | wheeled carts ss 
1934 24,695 773,624, 52,969 20,150 871,438 
1935 30,151 786,471 54,144 20,210 890,976 
1936 21,721 819,232 435313 18,137 902,403 
1937 22,328 800,925 555354 18,690 897,297 
1938 25,506 825,384 535974 22,014 926,878 


























Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 211 (Beograd, 
1939). 


The contrast between 3,859 lorries and 850,000 carts and wagons 
in 1938 is striking. 


Motor-bus services 

There has been a steady increase in inter-urban motor-bus services. 
In 1935, there were 9,694 miles of route operated by 526 omnibuses; 
in 1938, 11,037 miles were operated by 622 omnibuses. Certain lines 
-are organized by the Postal Department of the Ministry of Com- 
munications, others by local authorities, while others are run by 
private companies or by individuals. All these undertakings, other 
than postal, operating a regular goods or passenger service, must 
obtain a licence from the banovinal authorities. The following table 
illustrates the operation of these services for each banovina and for 
the prefecture of Belgrade: 











Length of No. of 
Banovina | ne ce service ai . o passengers 
ae (miles) hi eee transported 
Dravska 76 1,427 116 866,638 
Drinska 28 1,077 48 153,024 
Dunavska 44, 874. 64 272,627 
Moravska 15 329 29 55,905 
Primorska 59 2,568 97 not stated 
Savska 61 1,466 III 670,000 
Vardarska 2 603 57 155,640 
Vrbaska 15 462 27 56,461 
Zetska 40 1,837 62 223,627 
Prefecture of 
Belgrade 6 394 II 298,393 
Total 356 11,037 622 at least 
2,'750,000 




















Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 212 (Beograd, 
1939). 
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Urban bus services were operated in Belgrade and several other 
large towns. The operation of these services during 1938 was as 
follows: 








Length of No. of 
Banovina re of service ae s passengers 
ne (miles) Rare. transported 
Dravska 14 31 17 1,120,240 
Drinska I 3 I 15,000 
Dunavska 9 29 L7 ~ 185,664 
Primorska 9 28 £2 Not stated 
Savska 19 40 29 1,055,000 
Prefecture of 
Belgrade 8 24 16 4,889,567 
Total 60 249 92 Not available 




















Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 213 (Beograd, 
1939). 


No urban services were operated in the Moravska, Vardarska, and 
Zetska banovine. 


REGIONAL DESCRIPTION 


While the average density of state and banovinal roads over the 
country as a whole is 0-27 miles of road for each sq. mile of territory, 
the following table shows that there is considerable variation in each 


banovina: 
Miles of road per sq. mile of territory 


Dravska 0°48 Savska 0°31 
Drinska 0°27 Vardarska 0°19 
Dunavska 6°23 Vrbaska 0'23 
Moravska 0°39 Zetska 0°20 
Primorska O22 


The general pattern of the main road network is shown on Fig. 61. 
One of its most striking features is evenness; generally speaking, the 
network divides the country into a series of rough quadrilaterals. 
Two sides of each quadrilateral are formed by roads running north- 
west to south-east, parallel to the Dinaric ridges and the river valleys. 





The pecked lines indicate roads under construction during 1939-40. The category 
‘main road’ is arbitrary and is based on width, surface and gradient. Although 
most of these main roads are state roads, they also include a number of banovinal 
roads. 

Abbreviations : B. Belgrade; Ba. Banja Luka; Bi. Bitolj; D. Debar; Du. Dubrov- 
nik; EF. Fiume-SuSak; Ka. Karlovac; L. Ljubljana; Ma. Maribor; Ni. Ni8; 
N.S. Novi Sad; O. Osijek; P. Podgorica; Sar. Sarajevo; Sk. Skadar (Scutari); 
Sko. Skoplje; So. Sofia; Sp. Split; Su. Subotica; Sz. Szeged; Si. Sibenik; 
T. Trieste; Ti. 'Temesvar (Timisoara); V. Varazdin; Z. Zadar (Zara); Za. Zagreb. 
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At right-angles are the other sides of the quadrilaterals, formed by 
roads running inland from the coast, and crossing from one north- 
west—south-east road to another. The nodality of Belgrade is little 
more marked than that of other regional centres such as Ljubljana, 
Zagreb and Ni&. One of the main problems of the recent road- 
building programme has been to develop more direct road-links 
between Belgrade and other parts of the kingdom. 

A somewhat different pattern emerges from a study of a detailed 
road-map showing secondary as well as main roads. Three sample 
areas are shown on Fig. 62. In the north-west of the country, the 
secondary road network is very much more detailed than elsewhere, 
due to the development of Slovenia by the Hapsburgs prior to 1914. 
In the mountainous and largely unpopulated parts of the south, 
secondary roads are absent, and the main road network is more open. 
In the plains north of Belgrade, main roads are few, but there is a 
considerable network of secondary roads serving the agricultural 
areas. ‘I‘his secondary network, however, is of little importance, 
whereas in France or in Belgium secondary roads can usually 
accommodate vehicular traffic, many of the Jugoslav roads in this 
category would be classified in western Europe as bridle-paths or at 
best as cart-tracks. 

For convenience of detailed description, the roads may be con- 
sidered upon the following regional basis: (1) the plains of the 
Danube basin; (2) the hills and plains of Slavonia; (3) the mount- 
ains of Slovenia; (4) central and western Jugoslavia, comprising the © 
Dinaric region; and (5) eastern Jugoslavia, consisting of the Morava 
valley, the mountains of north-eastern Serbia, and the Macedonian 
region. [he main roads between Jugoslavia and her six neighbours 
are described on pp. 412-14. Roads leading inland from the major 
ports of Jugoslavia are described in Chapter 1x, and those serving 
other coastal districts in vol. 1, chapters v and VI. 


(1) The plains of the Danube basin 


Apart from the small upland of Fru’ka Gora, this region consists 
of almost level plains, crossed by the great rivers. The latter occupy 
broad flood-plains, with extensive areas of marsh liable to widespread 
inundation. Above the flood-plains rise low terraces and loess 
plateaux. While this is the lowest part of the country, the numerous 
great rivers and canals, the extensive areas of marsh, the liability to 
flooding, the absence of firm natural foundations, and the lack of 
road metal, all present considerable difficulties to road construction. 





oe a 


Fig. 62. The network of main and secondary roads in the Danube plains (top), 
in the southern mountains (centre) and in Slovenia (bottom) 


Based on _ 1 : 1,000,000, Automobilska Karta published by the $ugoslavenska 
Standard-Vacuum-Oil Company d.d. (Beograd, n.d.). 

‘The main roads are shown by heavy lines, main roads under construction by 
heavy pecked lines, and minor roads by fine lines. 
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The most important road is that from Belgrade to the Hungarian 
frontier at Horgo’, via Novi Sad, Backa Topola and Subotica. It 
leaves the capital by the new Sava bridge (Plate 107), and crosses the 
flat featureless plain to the Fruska Gora. It ascends this low upland in 
a series of gentle rises, but drops more sharply on the northern side 
to Sremski Karlovci. There follows a short stretch between the hills 
on the left and the flood plain on the right to Petrovaradin, where 
the road crosses the Danube into Novi Sad. The road then strikes 
north, crossing in turn the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal on the northern 
outskirts of Novi Sad and the Kralja Petra I Canal at Srbobran. It 
next traverses the monotonous Batka plain to Subotica, in places on 
a causeway above the marshy lowlands, and turns east along the 
Hungarian frontier, crossing it just beyond Horgos. It is a two-way 
road throughout, 6 m. (20 ft.) in width, with a 1 m. verge on either 
side, flanked by a ditch; 68 miles of its length has a concrete surface, 
47 miles are of concrete, and the road is paved with 4 in. stone setts 
through villages, on inclines and at bridge approaches. In common 
with all the Batka roads, it is liable to be blocked by snow for short 
periods in winter. 

Another road runs from Zemun, 3 miles north-west of Belgrade, 
to the important road junction of Osijek, where routes down the Sava 
and Drava valleys join. As far as Sid, the road skirts the northern 
edge of the Sava plain, then crosses the low western hills of the 
Fruska Gora, and descends gently to the Danube at Vukovar. From 
here it runs across the marshy plain to Osijek. ‘The surface is of poor 
water-bound macadam, 5 m. (16 ft.) wide at most, although between 
Ruma and Sid only 3-4 m. in the centre are metalled, and vehicles 
are obliged to pass on the wide earth verges. In spite of its in- 
adequacies, it forms a section of the only main road between Belgrade 
and Zagreb. 

The road is flanked by drainage ditches at least a yard wide, in 
swampy areas as much as 20 yd., while sections of the road are 
embanked. The surface varies considerably; between Belgrade and 
Panéevo it is sett-paved, then for 3 miles there are various experi- 
mental surfaces, and the rest is of water-bound macadam, of fair 
quality, but liable to become muddy in places during the winter. 


(2) Lhe hills and plains of Slavonia 


‘To the west and north-west of the Danube plains there stretches 
a belt of hilly country between the flood plains of the rivers Drava 
and Sava, forming mainly the historic province of Slavonia. The 





Plate 105. Main road north of Senta 


On the right, a poorly metalled but motorable road; on the left, a broad earth-road 
for farm vehicles. 





Plate 106. ‘International route’ near Batajnica 


The ‘international route’ from Belgrade to the Hungarian frontier at Horgos 


passes through Batajnica. Here the road has a concrete surface and is about 
19 ft. 8 in. wide, with earth verges. 





Plate 107. The Kralja Aleksandra road-bridge, looking towards Zemun 


The Kralja Aleksandra road-bridge crosses the river Sava and carries the ‘inter- 
national railway’ between Belgrade and Budapest. 





Plate 108. Road-bridge over the river Kupa at Karlovac 


The photograph looks north over the river Kupa at Karlovac towards the bridge 
carrying the Fiume-Zagreb road. 
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main features of the road system consist of two longitudinal roads 
running more or less along the Drava and Sava valleys, together with 
several ‘transverse’ roads between them. A few of these ‘cross’ 
roads run north into Hungary, and some of them continue south 
into the Dinaric region. 

The road from Osijek to Zagreb forms a section of the only main 
road between Belgrade and Zagreb, thence to Ljubljana. From 
Osijek, it runs west across the marshy Drava lowlands to Nag&gice, 
then crosses the undulating and wooded hill-country between 
Pozega and Banova-Jaruga to the Sava valley, the northern edge of 
which it skirts, and on to Zagreb. Reconstruction of this road was in 
progress in 1939, but only one section, between Zagreb and Sesvete, 
had been completed; this is 6 m. (20 ft.) wide, with a concrete surface. 
The rest is much inferior, 4-5 m. wide, with a poor water-bound 
macadam surface and wide earth verges. The road is on the whole 
straight, except for a few sharp turns in the hills beyond PoZzega, and 
gradients are gentle. 

The main road down the Drava valley, from Varazdin to Osijek, 
runs parallel to the Drava, that is, to the Hungarian frontier. From 
Varazdin it runs over the flat open country between the river to the 
north and the low hills of the Kalnicko Gorje and Bilo Gora to 
the south, and continues south-eastwards to Virovitica. To this 
point it is 6 m. (20 ft.) wide and is metalled; in 1939, however, the 
surface was in poor condition, especially in wet weather. South of 
Virovitica, the width decreases to 4:5 m. (15 ft.), with broad earth- 
verges. From Virovitica to Slatina it skirts the Drava valley, but at 
Moslavina it approaches the river and runs parallel to it for the rest 
of the way. The surrounding country has considerable permanent 
_ marsh, and the road is embanked along much of its length. Because 
of the difficulty of crossing the Drava and its marshes, only two roads 
run from the main road north over the frontier. At Donji Miholjac 
an embanked road runs north-east through the marshes, and after 
2% miles crosses the river, continuing to Harkanj and Pécs. The 
other runs from Virovitica to Barcs. 

There are three important ‘transverse’ roads between the Sava 
and Drava valleys; these are (1) Zagreb to Varazdin; (2) Bosanska 
Gradiska to Suhupolje; and (3) Bosanski Brod to Osijek. 

The first of these leaves the Sava valley road at Sesvete, about 
10 miles east of Zagreb, and runs north-eastwards along the Lonja 
valley through Breznica and Novi Marov. It then crosses several of 
the Drava’s tributaries, notably the Bednja, and continues to 
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Varazdin in the Drava valley. The road varies in width from 6 to 
8 m. (20-26 ft.), but will take two-way traffic throughout. Its surface 
is of poor water-bound macadam, but it is reported that sections were 
being improved in 1940. 

The second ‘cross’ route, from Bosanska Gradiska to Suhupolje, 
forms a section of the important road from Bosnia (that is, from 
Split via Jajce and Banja Luka) into Hungary. The road crosses the 
Sava immediately north of Bosanska GradiSka, and runs through 
the flat flood-plain to Okuéani. It climbs over the low Psunj Planina 
to the Pakra valley, and thence runs over low hills and open valleys 
to the Drava plain, reaching the Drava valley road at Suhupolje. 
This road has a poor surface, 4-5 m. (13-16 ft.) wide, with earth 
verges. It is very winding in places, but the only marked gradients 
are in the Psunj Planina. 

The road from Bosanski Brod to Osijek forms part of the important 
but very indirect route from Sarajevo to Budapest. From Bosanski 
Brod, on the north bank of the Sava, to near Vrpolje the road forms 
part of the projected Sava valley highway. At Vrpolje it runs north- 
wards through Vuka to Osijek. The road is fairly well maintained, 
is about 5 m. (16 ft.) wide, with earth verges, and has no sharp turns 
or steep gradients. 


(3) The mountains of Slovenia 


Slovenia includes the most northerly portion of Jugoslavia, | 
forming a salient between the Italian, Austrian and Hungarian 
frontiers. The western half is very mountainous; the rest to the east 
is lower, and has the character of a dissected plateau. The upper 
courses of the rivers Sava and Drava cross the region. In spite of 
the difficulty of the relief, there are a number of good roads and a 
considerable network of secondary roads (Fig. 62). This is largely 
the result of the development of communications by the Hapsburgs, 
who sought to link Vienna and Budapest with the Adriatic ports of 
Trieste and Fiume. 

In spite of the very mountainous nature of the extreme north- 
west, the broad Sava valley offers an easy open routeway between 
the Julian and Karawanke Mountains into Italy and into Austria. 
This valley is continued into Italy, and along it flows a headstream 
of the Tagliamento; the watershed is merely the floor of the through- 
valley, and there is no high pass, as might be expected. The road is 
good, when judged by Jugoslav standards; from Lesce to Ljubljana 
it has a concrete surface; beyond that town it is of water-bound 
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macadam, still of reasonable quality. It descends the Sava valley, 
as far as Kranj on the north bank of the river, from Kranj to Ljubl- 
jana on the south bank. ‘Then it leaves the Sava valley, traverses the 
hilly region between the rivers Sava and Krka to Novo Mesto, where 
it crosses the Krka, and follows this valley eastwards along the 
northern slopes of the wooded Gorjanci hills. The road again 
crosses the Krka at two places: at Kostanjevica and at Krska Vas, 
and then follows the Sava valley to Zagreb. The last stretch, between 
Bregana and Zagreb, is of modern construction, with a concrete 
surface and several fly-over crossings. The road is two-way through- 
out, except for a few narrow places, notably at Novo Mesto. It is 
undulating, but there are few gradients of any severity. 

There are two road-links between Ljubljana and SuSak. From Novo 
Mesto a road runs south-east to join the important Fiume-Zagreb 
road at a point a few miles west of Karlovac, an important road centre 
(see p. 499, Plate 108). Much of the road is poor, and is especially 
steep and winding where it crosses the Gorjanci hills. ‘The metalled 
surface is usually less than 5 m. (16 ft.) in width, and has been cut 
up deeply into ruts and pot-holes by timber carts. The other route 
between Ljubljana and SuSak is more direct, but is of even worse 
~ quality. It winds eastwards from SuSak to Delnice, crosses the hills 
to the upper Kupa valley, then strikes north over the mountains 
via Koéevje and Velike LaSée to Ljubljana. Before 1940, the road 
programme included the improvement of this strategically very 
important road, but little has been done. A few stretches have been 
widened from 3-4m. (10-13 ft.) to 5m. (16ft.). The road is 
extremely winding, and there are numerous sections with a steep 
gradient; the descent from Delnice to the Kupa valley has a con- 
tinuous gradient of 1 in.8, at places attaining 1 in 6. 

As Ljubljana is the most important road centre in western Slovenia, 
so is Maribor the most important in the east. From it two roads cross 
the Austrian frontier, one due north to Leibnitz and Graz, the other 
up the Drava valley to Dravograd and beyond to the Lavant Tal in 
Austria. To the south-east, a road runs from Maribor to VaraZdin, 
forming the first part of the through-route down the Drava valley to 
Osijek and Belgrade. The road follows the west bank as far as Ptuj, 
where it crosses the Drava. From here there are alternative routes, 
either along the north bank to Nedeli8¢e and then south to Varazdin 
across the river, or along the south bank, skirting low wooded hills, 
as far as Vratno, then through flat open country to VaraZdin. 

Ljubljana and Maribor are linked by a road which forms part of 
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the former imperial route between Trieste and Vienna. The Italian 
state road runs from Trieste to the frontier at Planina. From there 
it ascends through the hills to Kalce, turns north-east, and descends 
across difficult karst country to the Ljubljana plain at Vrhnika, from 
which there is an easy section into Ljubljana. The road is well 
engineered, is 6 m. (20 ft.) wide, and has a water-bound macadam 
surface, except for the section leading into Ljubljana, which is of 
concrete and 10 m. (33 ft.) wide. This road is blocked by snow for 
a considerable period every winter. From Ljubljana the road runs 
across the plain, crossing the upper Sava, to Savlje, and beyond 
DoméZale it enters hilly country. It then descends into the Savinja 
valley to Celje, and continues in a north-easterly direction through 
undulating hill country to Maribor, where it crosses the Drava. The 
surface between Ljubljana and Maribor is mainly of poor water- 
bound macadam. There are a number of winding sections, with 
gradients up to 1 in 10 in places. Snow-blocks are common in winter. 


(4) Central and western Fugoslavia 


Most of this part of Jugoslavia is mountainous, some of it very 
lofty. The ranges tend to follow a direction orientated from north- 
west to south-east, that is, more or less parallel to the coast. The 
western part consists mainly of the barren and scantily populated 
karst; the central and eastern regions are an area of well forested 
mountain country. Access inland from the coast is difficult, for only 
one large river—the Neretva—cuts through the longitudinal ranges 
to the sea. In the extreme north the Dinaric Alps are at their 
narrowest, and a road is able to penetrate from SuSak across to the 
Kupa valley and hence to the Sava valley. Elsewhere roads from the 
coast climb over each parallel range in turn, with steep gradients and 
serpentine bends, utilizing the longitudinal valleys between each 
range (Fig. 63). Farther east the roads are able to follow the 
valleys of the Sava’s tributaries—Una, Vrbas, Bosna, Drina and 
others—to cross the mountains to the roads of the Sava valley, and 
hence to Belgrade. Outlying villages are served by secondary roads 
practicable in many cases only by animal transport, while most of 
the main roads are blocked by snow in winter and need extensive 
repairs in spring. 

It is possible to follow a road along the coast from Ulcinj to 
SuSak, but only in a limited number of places, such as from SuSak 
to Senj, from Split to Makarska, and from Dubrovnik to Kotor, does 
the road approach sufficiently close to the sea to be calied a coast 
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road. The coast, with numerous deep indentations and steep ranges 
rising directly from the shore, is for long stretches unpopulated, and 
the few large towns and many small villages rely more on coastwise 
shipping than on road transport. The route throughout most of its 
length is difficult. It is obliged to cross many mountain ridges, steep 










































































Fig. 63. The road system near the Dalmatian coastal districts 


Based on 1 : 250,000, G.S.G.S. Series 4413, Sheet Y 33-34, Mostar (1943). 

The road network consists of a number of roads running along the main valleys, 
parallel both to the mountain ranges and to the coast, with short inter-connecting 
roads at right-angles, climbing steeply over the main ridges. 


serpentine sections are common, snow-blocking is frequent, and 
there are numerous one-way sections. The surface is extremely 
variable; mostly it is of loose water-bound macadam, and was 
generally in bad repair in 1940, although a few sections, notably 
near the larger ports, were asphalted or sett-paved. Considerable 


damage occurs in winter from torrents flowing down the coast range 
to the sea. 
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It is possible to trace other routes more or less parallel to the grain 
of the country, but they can hardly be called through-routes, and 
consist rather of disjointed inter-connexions. For example, from 
Ni8 it is possible to follow the Zapadna Morava valley to Uzice, then 
to cross the upper Drina to Sarajevo, and through the heart of the 
Jugoslav mountains either via Banja Luka and Bosanski Novi, or 
via Kljué and Biha¢ to Karlovac and beyond to Ljubljana. These 
roads exhibit all the characteristics of the poorer Jugoslav roads, 
and generally speaking, they can be used by heavy transport only in 
summer. 

There are several important roads which with difficulty run inland 
from the ports. The most important are those from Su8ak to Kar- 
lovac, from Split to Sinj and Bugojno, from Metkovi¢ to Mostar and 
Jablanica, from Dubrovnik to Trebinje and Niksi¢, and from Kotor 
to Podgorica. The first and last of these illustrate the difficult nature 
of these roads which are compelled to run transverse to the grain 
of the country. From Su8ak the road winds eastwards through 
difficult karst country, rising to a height of 2,894 ft. at Gornje 
Jelenje, before dropping after many ascents and descents to the 
Kupa valley, which it follows, crossing the river several times, to 
Karlovac. There are numerous acute bends, gradients up to I in Io, 
and in places where the road runs along the mountain side there is a 
steep drop beyond the low parapet. The road is good by Jugoslav 
standards, having strong foundations, and a fair metalled or water-_ 
bound surface of 6 m. width. In places, however, it is much cut-up 
by local timber-wagons. 

From Kotor a most important but extremely difficult route runs 
inland across the mountains of Montenegro to Pe¢ and Kosovska 
Mitrovica, both important road junctions. The road leaves the Gulf 
of Kotor and ascends by extremely sharp bends across the western 
face of Mt. Lovéen (Plate 109). It then continues across the Njegu8si 
basin and across the Bukovica Pass (3,717 ft.) to the Cetinje basin, 
crosses several ridges and drops to Podgorica in the plain north of Lake 
Skadar (Scutari). From there is runs up the Moraéa and Mala Rijeka 
defiles over the Vjetarnik (about 3,600 ft.) and Lijeva Rijeka 
(4,133 ft.) passes, and down the Kra&tica defile to Andrijevica. The 
road then crosses the Cakor Pass (6,067 ft.), the highest road-pass 
in Jugoslavia, and descends into the wild and difficult gorge of the 
Rugovska Klisura, and on to Ped, from which one road continues 
east to Kosovska Mitrovica, and another goes south to Prizren. 
This road is of necessity well-engineered; steep bends, short tunnels, 





Plate 109. ‘The Kotor-Cetinje road 


The view looks north over part of the serpentine stretch across the western face of 
Mt. Lovéen. 





Plate 110. The Cetinje-Podgorica road near Rijeka Crnojevica 


‘The photograph looks eastward towards the outlet of the river Crnojevica, on the 
north-western shore of Lake Skadar. The Cetinje-Podgorica road is seen in the 


foreground and on the hillside to the left. The bridge in the middle distance 
carries the Ulcinj-Rijeka road. 





Plate 111. The summit of Babuna Pass (3,432 ft.) 
The Prilep-Veles road is seen. 





Plate 112. The Prilep-KruSevo road, north-west of Krivo GaStam 
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and a supporting wall on the down-hill side of slopes are common. 
Bridges are extremely numerous over the mountain torrents, but 
many are of wood. There are long stretches with average gradients 
for some distance of 1 in 14, rising to 1 in 8 in places. Snow-blocking 
‘is common in winter; the Vjetarnik Pass has been closed as late as 
April, and the Cakor Pass on one occasion until late June. 


(5) Eastern Fugoslavia 


Eastern Jugoslavia consists of an area of varied relief, made up 
essentially of three main regions: the valleys of the Morava, and 
its tributaries, the mountains of north-east Serbia, and the Vardar 
valley in Macedonia. It lies in an enclave between Bulgaria, Greece 
and Albania, and a number of routes of varying degrees of im- 
portance cross these frontiers (see p. 413). The region is one of very 
broken relief, and there is no uniform direction in the mountain 
ranges; a network of valleys and gorges dissects the country, and 
much of it is comparatively inaccessible. The main roads, which 
are of international importance, are forced to follow the major 
valleys, such as the Vardar, Morava, NiSava, and Ibar, and secondary 
roads are few. 

’ From Belgrade, the main road to Sofia runs southwards to 
Kragujevac, climbing into the hills from the Danube valley. For 
the most of its length there is a dual carriage-way, 9 m. (30 ft.) wide, 
separated for part of the distance by a 7 m. (23 ft.) grass verge. 
From Kragujevac it crosses the hills and descends to the Morava 
valley, the right bank of which it follows to Nis’. This section has an 
overall width of 8-10 m. (26-33 ft.), of which 5-6 m. (16-20 ft.) is 
metalled; the section between Kragujevac and the Morava has many 
bends and steep stretches. From Ni8 the road ascends the wooded 
NiSava valley, the floor of which is very marshy in spring, to the 
Dragiman Pass (2,550 ft.), and descends into Bulgaria. In places, 
steep ‘S’ bends have been cut into the valley sides. The surface- 
width varies from 4-8 m. (13-26 ft.), and is chiefly of water-bound 
macadam, with some asphalt and concrete. he surface in 1941 was 
bad in places, and the road was then being reconstructed. 

Ni8 is an important road centre (see p. 505); other important roads 
lead from it via Pristina to Prizren, to Kosovska Mitrovica or to 
Skoplje, and via Leskovac and Skoplje to Bitolj and the Greek 
frontier. The first of these crosses low hills to the south of Ni8, 
reaches the Juzna Morava valley, and climbs up the valley of the 
_ Toplica, which it crosses at Prokuplje. It follows the left bank of 
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this river, then ascends the narrow steep-sided valley of the Banjska 
Reka, then crosses an unnamed pass (about 2,880 ft.) over the 
Kopaonik Mountains, and descends into the Kosovo polje and 
beyond to the Lab valley, and then crosses low hills to PriStina, an 
important road jucntion, There are a number of defiles and steep 
bends, but the road is not unduly difficult. From it a road runs 
northwards down the Lab and Ibar valleys via Kosovska Mitrovica 
to the valley of the Zapadna Morava, and thence to Kragujevac 
and Belgrade. Southwards a road follows the Lepenac valley 
to Skoplje. Both these roads have a width of 6 m. (20 ft.); their 
surfaces are of variable condition, usually of water-bound macadam. 

The important road from Ni8 to Bitolj and Greece follows the 
Juzna Morava valley to Vranje and then up the Moravica valley to 
Bujanovce. It crosses several ridges at a height of about 1,400 ft., 
and descends the valley of the Kumanovska Reka to Kumanovo. 
Then it crosses the undulating foot-hill country of the Skopska Crna 
Gora to Skoplje, runs south-east across the marshy plain on the left 
bank of the Vardar, then winds south over the hills to cross the 
Vardar again at Veles. Subsequently it more or less follows the right 
bank of the Vardar to the frontier, although at certain places it is 
forced to leave the valley where steep-sided gorges enter the main 
valley ; a notable example is the Babuna Pass (3,432 ft.). “The average 
width of the road is 5-6 m. (16-20 ft.), but this is effectively reduced 


by the many sharp bends (Plates 111, 112). The surface in the 


flatter sections is mainly of water-bound macadam, while in the 
hilly sections hard local stone dressings are used, with occasional 
stretches of old ‘Turkish ‘kaldirim’ setts. 


BALKAN 'THROUGH-ROUTES 


Certain main Jugoslav roads may be described as ‘Balkan through- 
routes’. The most important ‘international highways’ include that 
from Belgrade to Budapest, completed only in 1939, and that between 
Belgrade and Sofia, thence to Istanbul. 


(i) Albania 

The Albanian frontier is crossed by a number of roads, but with 
a single exception they all follow difficult routes through the moun- 
tains. The exception is that from Podgorica to Skadar (Scutari), 
which traverses the plain north-east of Lake Skadar. This may be 
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ranked as a main road; the others—the most important of which are 
from Prizren to Scutari, from Skoplje to Miresh, Elbasan and Tirané, 
and from Ohrid round the northern shores of Lake Ohrid to Elbasan 
—are all secondary, are blocked for a large part of the winter, and 
are difficult for wheeled vehicles at all times. 


(ii) Greece 

Only two practicable through-routes cross the Jugoslav-Greek 
border. One, via Veles and Bitolj (Monastir) passes through the 
Monastir Gap, and continues south-eastwards to Kozani and Larissa. 
The other, a considerably easier route, forms a most useful through- 
road between Belgrade and Thessaloniki (Salonica); it runs up the 
Morava valleys, through Ni8, crosses to the Vardar valley at Skoplje, 
and follows this down to the Mediterranean. 


(iii) Bulgaria 

The frontier between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria runs through very 
mountainous country, except in the Danube valley. Only one route 
is of any importance, namely that which ascends the NiSava valley 
from Nis via Pirot, and, after crossing the Dragoman Pass, descends 
to Sofia. This road therefore forms part of a most important inter- 
national routeway between Belgrade, Sofia, Adrianople and Istanbul. 
Like the Skoplje-Thessaloniki route, its direction is followed very 
closely by an important transcontinental railway line (see p. 449). 
Minor routes between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria include the road from 
Skoplje north-eastwards via Kriva Palanka to Sofia, and in the 
_ extreme north a road which runs along the plain south of the Danube, 
crossing the frontier at Bregovo. 


(iv) Roumania 

In the south, the frontier between Jugoslavia and Roumania 
follows the Danube, farther north it crosses the open plains of the 
Banat. In spite of the absence of physical difficulty, except of course 
in the Danube gorge, only two main roads link the countries. One 
runs from Belgrade in a north-easterly direction to Vr8ac, then due 
north across the frontier to 'Temesvar, the most important route 
focus in western Roumania. Another road proceeds south from 
Vr8ac, crosses the Danube near Bela Crkva, and runs along the north 
bank of the river to Turnu Severin; it then continues eastwards to 
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Craiova and Bucharest, and thus forms the most direct road link 
between the Roumanian and Jugoslav capitals. Minor roads cross 
the frontier near Velika Kikinda and 'Tomic¢. 


(v) Hungary 

The Jugoslav portion of the main road between Belgrade and 
Budapest was completed in 1939. It runs in a more or less north- 
erly direction to Subotica, then eastward to Horgo’, and across the 
frontier, by-passing Szeged, thence via Kecskemét to Budapest. 
From Osijek, another road crosses the frontier to Mohacs, and follows 
the west bank of the Danube to Budapest. That section of the 
frontier which follows the river Drava is crossed only by two minor 
roads, between D. Miholjac and Pécs, and between Virovitica and 
Barcs. In the north-west, two roads from Hungary converge on 
VaraZdin. The first runs north through western Hungary and on to 
Vienna, the other north-eastwards to Budapest; prior to 1914, they 
were the main links between the capitals of the Dual Monarchy and 
the port of Fiume, by way of Zagreb. 


(vi) Austria 


Until 1918 Slovenia was an integral part of the Hapsburg empire 
and was traversed by routes between Vienna and the Adriatic. In 
the east, a road from Graz ascended the Mura valley and then went — 
over low hills to Maribor in the Drava valley. In the centre, another 
road followed the Lavant Tal from Zeltweg and crossed the frontier 
to Dravograd on the upper Drava, thence going either to Maribor 
or Celje. In the west is the important road between Klagenfurt 
and Ljubljana, which crosses the Karawanke by the Loibl Pass 
(4,480 ft.). 


(vii) Italy 

The short Italo-Jugoslav frontier is crossed by three roads. In 
the south a coast road crosses the Fiume Eneo (Fiumara, Rijetina) 
between SuSak and Fiume (Fig. 57) and continues across the base 
of the Istrian peninsula to Trieste. In the centre, a road follows 
a difficult route through the mountains from Ljubljana to ‘Trieste. 
In the north, another road runs from Ljubljana via Kranj up the 
Sava valley between the Karawanke and Julian Alps, and then 
descends the Tarvisio valley to Udine in Venetia. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) There is no English description of the Jugoslav roads, but a number of notes 
and short articles are available in periodicals—e.g. Roads and Road Construction 
(London, monthly). Some information is given in the Automobile Association : 
Foreign Touring Guide, 1939-40 (London, 1939). 

(ii) Statistics of the lengths of road in the various banovine, of the number of 
vehicles, and of omnibus services are contained in the Annuaire statistique, Royaume 
de Yougoslavie, 1938-1939, p. 210 (Beograd, 1939). Other earlier volumes provide 
retrospective figures. 

(iii) R. Aranitovi¢é, Les Ressources et l’ Activité économique de la Yougoslavie 
(Beograd, 1930), provides a detailed description of the history of the road system. 

(iv) Useful road maps include (i) the extremely detailed 1:600,000 Karia Auto- 
mobilskth Puteva Kraljevine fFogoslavije, four sheets, in colours (Beograd, n.d.); 
(ii) the single sheet 1:1,000,000 Automobilska Karta published by the Jugoslavenska 
Standard-Vacuum-Oil Company d.d (Beograd, n.d.); and (iii) the Karta o Stanju 
_ Puteva (road condition map) published by the Fugoslavenski Turing Klub (Beograd, 
1939). 


Chapter XI 
~ RAILWAYS 


Historical Background: Geographical Description: Equipment and Operation: 
Traffic: Geographical Description of ‘Orient Express’ Routes: Bibliographical 
Note 


Jugoslavia has a far greater mileage of railways than any of its 
Balkan neighbours. This is of course partly due to its greater size, 
but mainly to the greater density of the rail network. There are 
nearly 6,600 miles of route, which represents 1 mile for every 
13 sq. miles of territory (cf. Great Britain 4-4 sq. miles, Greece 30, 
Bulgaria 19), or 1 mile to 2,382 inhabitants (cf. Great Britain 2,231, 
Greece 4,261, Bulgaria 2,855). Similar figures for the Balkan 
peninsula as a whole are 1 mile to 19 sq. miles, and 1 mile to 2,877 
inhabitants. If the railway-population relationship for Great Britain 
seems insufficiently dissimilar from that for Jugoslavia, it must be 
remembered that almost all the Jugoslav lines are single-track, and 
that the intensity of utilization of the railways is very much greater 
in Britain. Thus in 1938 the Jugoslav railways carried some 56 
million passengers and 20 million tons of freight—figures which — 
represent 8,500 passengers and 3,000 tons of freight per mile of line. _ 
Comparable figures for Great Britain were 1,244 million passengers 
and 264 million tons of freight, representing 60,000 passengers and 
13,000 tons of freight per mile of railway. The Greek railways 
carried 6,000 passengers and 1,500 tons per mile of line, and 
the Bulgarian railways 5,500 passengers and 3,000 tons per mile 
of line. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The history of railway development in Jugoslavia is naturally 
intimately related to the political history of the territory. A large 
part of the existing rail network was constructed—sometimes for 
strategic, sometimes for economic purposes—under the various 
political régimes which obtained between the middle of the last 
century and the formation of Jugoslavia; but some of the most vital 
links have been built since 1920. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ALT 


Slovenia and Croatia, 1846-75 


The first lines in what is now Jugoslavia—indeed, the first lines 
in the Balkan peninsula—were built across the Slovenian mountains 
during the thirty years, 1846-75. ‘They were difficult to construct 
owing to the nature of the terrain, but they represented the fulfil- 
ment of a vital economic and political need, namely the linking of 
the twin capitals of Vienna and Budapest with the ports at the head 
of the Adriatic. ‘The Vienna-Trieste line, running through Graz and 
Ljubljana, was built between 1846 and 1850, and ten years later 
Budapest was linked to this route by a junction at Pragersko, south 
of Maribor. Further efforts to increase the hinterland of the Adriatic 
ports led to the building of the Zagreb-Ljubljana line in 1862, and 
the much more difficult Zagreb-Fiume line, through forest and karst, 
in 1875. 


‘Orient Express’ route, 1872-88 


The Turkish plan for a grand trunk railway from Constantinople 
(Istanbul) to Vienna, wa Sofia, Novi Pazar, Sarajevo and Zagreb, 
did not come to fruition as originally intended. Construction began 
-at several points, but within the present territory of Jugoslavia two 
lines were begun in the early 1870's, one from Thessaloniki 
(Salonika) up the Vardar valley to Skoplje (Uskiib) and thence across 
the Kosovo polje to Kosovska Mitrovica, and the other starting from 
the Austro-Turkish frontier at Dobrljin and running south-eastwards 
to Banja Luka. The latter was not completed until after the Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia; it remains to this day the only standard-gauge 
line in Bosnia. 

The Turkish plan, it will be noted, did not include the obvious 
Morava-Danube routeway via Belgrade; the reason for this was the 
existence of the independent kingdom of Serbia. The wars of 
1876-8, which resulted in the substitution of Austrian for Turkish 
domination over Bosnia and Hercegovina, brought Serbia under the 
economic influence of Austria, and the Serbs, having previously 
hesitated to build railways from fear of invasion, agreed to build the 
Belgrade-Nis trunk line and its continuations south and east to link 
up with existing portions of the Orient scheme. Work began in 1882 
on the Belgrade-Ni8 line, and to assist construction in the interior 
another line, from the Danube port of Smederevo to Velika Plana, 
was built. Meanwhile the Hungarians were busy on the Budapest- 
Belgrade section, and with the large bridges across the Danube at 
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Novi Sad and across the Sava between Zemun and Belgrade, this was 
complete in 1884. The Ni8-Skoplje line was completed in 1887 and — 
finally the Belgrade-Ni8 line in 1888 forged the last link in the trunk- 
line from the English Channel to the Bosphorus. ‘The first ‘Orient 
Express’ left Budapest for Instabul on 12 August 1888, and daily 
communication was soon established from Vienna to Istanbul and 
Thessaloniki. 


Bosnia, Hercegovina and Dalmatia, 1878-1900 


The Austrian occupation of Bosnia, Hercegovina and Dalmatia 
could only be made effective by the improvement of communica- 
tions, and one of the first tasks was to build a railway from the Sava 
valley to the Adriatic coast. A bridge was thrown across the Sava at 
Brod, the only place on the new frontier approached by a railway — 
(the Brod-Vinkovci-Subotica line), and construction commenced 
in 1878, using some 2 ft. 6 in. gauge material which happened to 
be available from river-embankment works in the vicinity, This 
accidental choice determined the gauge for the whole system. At 
the same time the opposite end of the projected line was begun, 
running from the small port of Metkovic up the Neretva gorge. 
The northern line reached Sarajevo in 1884, and the southern 
reached Mostar in 1885. The middle section was the most difficult, 
involving rises to a summit level of 2,800 ft., with several sections 
graded as steeply as 1:16 and worked by rack-and-pinion; this was 
not completed until 1890. The inadequacy of the port of Metkovic 
prompted an extension to GruZ, the modern port of Dubrovnik, in 
1891, and this line was subsequently extended to the shore of the 
Gulf of Kotor at Zelenika. The whole system was operated by the 
military authorities until 1895, but several branches of economic 
rather than military significance were constructed, such as those to 
the iron-ore mines of VareS, the manganese mines of Cevljanovidi, 
and the lignite field of Kreka. The line from Sarajevo to the frontier 
of the sandjak of Novi Pazar was part of a grand scheme, partly 
inherited from the old Turkish plan, to link up the Bosnian lines 
with Thessaloniki. It was built through most difficult terrain, and 
has a summit level of 3,100 ft. at Stambulci¢; the hundred or so 
tunnels and numerous bridges were all intended to take standard- 
gauge track. It is not difficult to see this line, which was completed 
in 1906, as part of the Teutonic ‘Drang nach Osten’ policy. 
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Southern Hungary, 1880-1900 


The southern part of the Hungarian Plain, consisting of the Banat 
and Batka separated by the meandering Tisa river, together with the 
area lying between the Sava and the Drava-Danube, made easy 
country for railway builders, unlike most of the regions previously 
considered; it is not surprising therefore, remembering also the 
dense agricultural population, that a considerable mileage of local 
railways came to be built. These local lines served to connect the 
small towns with each other and with the river ports. The great 
rivers themselves, being navigable, were not closely followed by 
railways. ‘Thus the ‘Orient’ line between Budapest and Belgrade, 
previously mentioned, follows the Danube-Tisa and Danube-Sava 
interfluves, crossing the Danube at Novi Sad. The construction of 
the Sremska Mitrovica-Vinkovci line in the early nineties, following 
the Sava-Danube interfluve, completed the Belgrade-Zagreb con- 
nexion, but this link between the Serbian and Croatian capitals 
could not function as a main international route until the removal 
of the political barrier after the war of 1914-18. 


~ Serbian State Railways, 1889-1912 


In 1889 the Serbian state took over the 330 miles of railways then 
in existence, consisting of the Belgrade-Bulgarian frontier and NiS- 
Turkish frontier lines, with the Smederevo branch and the branch 
from Lapovo to Kragujevac. Little progress was made with new 
works, however, and apart from the narrow-gauge branch from 
Cuprija to the Senje coal mines (constructed to feed the railways 
with fuel) there was no other line of note built before the end of the 
century. ‘The two main plans discussed were for an east-west 
narrow-gauge line (on 2 ft. 6 in.-gauge, in the hopes of eventually 
linking up with the Bosnian lines), and a grand trans-Balkan line 
from north-east to south-west. The former came to fruition by 1912, 
when the Stala¢-Kraljevo-UzZice line and the Para¢in-Zajecar line 
were opened; branches from the Zajecar line tapped the rich copper 
mines of the Bor district. The trans-Balkan line, a grandiose scheme 
for a link from the coast of northern Albania to Roumania, stood 
little chance of completion, and the Balkan Wars put an end to it, 
but the Serbs began to construct the Prahovo-Zaje¢ar-Ni8 section, 
which was completed much later. 
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The wars of 1912-18 


The wars of 1912-13 against the Turks and between the Balkan 
nations were quickly followed by the European war of 1914-18, 
during which Serbia suffered more in the way of destruction than 
any other part of the Balkans. The railways were systematically 
destroyed in the great Serbian retreat in the autumn of 1915. 


Developments since 1918 


The Serb-Croat-Slovene state in 1918 was faced with three main 
and urgent problems as far as railway communication was concerned. 
The first was the rehabilitation of the almost unusable Serbian lines. 
The second was the creation of a homogeneous system out of the 
legacy of foreign railways acquired through the dismemberment of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the rail network of which had been 
constructed to focus on Vienna and Budapest. Some 5,600 miles of 
railway were thus taken over, including nearly 1,900 miles of small 
private lines, mainly in the former Hungarian lands, which had to 
be bought out. The third problem was the provision of rail links 
between the newly joined portions of the South Slav lands, which 
both by Turkish and by Austrian policy had been kept apart as far 
as possible. ‘Thus Croatia had no link with Bosnia, nor Bosnia with 
Serbia; the Banat was separated by the uncrossed Danube from 
Serbia, and by the similarly unbridged isa from Backa. The 
sandjak of Novi Pazar had no railway at all, Montenegro but one | 
insignificant narrow-gauge line, and Hercegovina, Dalmatia and 
Macedonia only one trunk line each. A plan was prepared in 1920 
for the reconstruction of 870 miles of line and the building of nearly 
1,900 miles of new lines. It sounded an almost impossible task for 
a new and impecunious state, but in fact a large part of it was 
accomplished in less than twenty years. The outstanding items are 
as follows: 

(a) The Ljubljana-Zagreb-Belgrade-Ni8-Caribrod line and its 
Nis-Djevdjelija branch were transformed into international route- 
ways, the former providing a direct route to Istanbul for the new 
‘Simplon-Orient Express’, avoiding German, Austrian and Hun- 
garian territory. ‘The Belgrade-Novska section of this route was 
converted to double track. Another new ‘Orient Express’ route was 
completed by the building of the Senta bridge across the 'Tisa in 
1923; this bridge came to be used by the Bucharest portion of the 
train, diverging from the Belgrade line at Vinkovci, and running 
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Fig. 64. The railways of Jugoslavia, 1941 | 
Based on 1: 1,000,000, G.S.G.S. No. 38868, Railways in Yugoslavia (1941), and official sources. 
A, B, C and D refer to Figs. 66, 67, 68 and 69 respectively. 
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via Subotica and Velika Kikinda to the Roumanian frontier at 
Jimbolia (Plate 113). 

(b) The inadequacy of the port of SuSak, and its inconvenient 
proximity to the Italian frontier, which runs through the town of 
_ Fiume-SuSak (see p. 330), led to the construction of a new standard- 
gauge line to Split. ‘This, known as the ‘Lika’ line, diverged from 
the Zagreb-SuSak line at OStarije, near Ogulin, and ran southwards 
across difficult mountain country and through the Lika basin to 
Knin, where it joined and replaced an old narrow-gauge line running 
across more mountains to Split, with a branch to the port of Sibenik. 
It was completed in 1925. 

(c) The gap of 35 miles between the eastern end of the Bosnian 
narrow-gauge system at VardiSte and the western end of the Serbian 
system at Uzice was bridged in 1925 by the construction of a very 
difficult piece of line, including eleven tunnels, three of which are 
semi-spiral and the longest—the Aleksandra I tunnel near Sargan— 
is 1,800 yd. long. With the laying of a third rail inside the standard- 
gauge track between Paracin and Stalac, on the Belgrade-Ni8 line, 
the narrow-gauge line was completed from Dubrovnik on the 
Adriatic coast to Zajecar in the 'Timok valley, a distance of 529 miles. 
But Belgrade was still without direct access to the Dubrovnik line, 
and two new narrow-gauge sections were built to complete the link, 
from Caéak to Lajkovac, completed in 1922, and from Obrenovac to 
Belgrade in 1928. 

(d) ‘The river barriers in the country north of Belgrade—the 'Tisa 
and the Danube—were overcome by three notable bridges. The 
Senta bridge has already been mentioned. The Titel bridge, lower 
down the Tisa, provided a further link between the fertile and 
populous plains of the Banat and Backa, though it has not formed 

part of an international route. The greatest of the three bridges 
is that over the Danube just north-east of Belgrade—the Pantevo 
bridge, completed in 1935 by the Berlin firm of Siemens, with rail 
approaches, including much river embankment and marsh reclama- 
tion, by the Batignolles company of Paris (Plate 114). 

(e) In southern Serbia and Macedonia there were some con- 
siderable railway-building achievements. All were designed to give 
better communication within a region but poorly served by railways. 
The Ibar line, from Kragujevac, via Kraljevo and the Ibar valley, 
to Mitrovica, opened up an alternative route between Belgrade and 
Skoplje, relieving the congestion on the Ni8 line. Farther south, in 
the territory newly liberated from the Turks and from the ravages 
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of six years of war, ambitious schemes were forwarded. Veles was 
chosen as the point of divergence for two branches, one crossing the 
Vardar by a 250 yd. bridge and running through difficult terrain to 
Stip and Koéane, the other, even more spectacular, running south- 
westwards to Prilep and Bitolj. The southern part of the latter, 
between Prilep and Bitolj, followed the alignment of a German 
war-time narrow-gauge track, but the northern part is entirely new; 
it reaches a summit level of over 2,500 ft. and has 18 tunnels, the 
longest, the Babuna tunnel, 3,800 yd. long. In this same Macedonian 
region another old German ‘Decauville’ (1 ft. 11} in. gauge) has been 
remodelled, but retaining the narrow gauge; this is the Skoplje- 
Ohrid line. It is a tortuous and difficult line, and the journey of 
146 miles takes 15 hours; it is quicker by bus. 

(f) The old notion of a north-east—south-west ‘trans-Balkan’ line 
was revived, and various sections were constructed. ‘The Prahovo- 
Ni8 line was completed in 1922; it crosses difficult country between 
KnjaZevac and Ni8, and on this section there are 20 tunnels, the 
longest, at Gramada, 1,850 yd. long. From Doljevac, south-west 
of Ni8, a line runs south-westwards; it terminated at KurSumlija in 
1930. Finally, the Pri8tina-Pe¢ line was completed in 1935. West of 
Peé, however, is a great mountain wall—the road across the Cakor 
pass (6,067 ft.) reaches the highest road altitude in Jugoslavia (see 
p. 410)—and it is highly improbable that the projected route across 
this mountain barrier to Montenegro will ever be built. 

(g) Of various small links and branches, the most interesting 1s 
that from Varazdin to Koprivnica, opened in 1937. This not only 
provided communication between two points which were otherwise 
only linked by a line which crossed into and out of Hungary, but 
also forged the last link in a Drava valley line, parallel to the main 
Sava valley route, and running from the Austrian frontier through | 
Maribor, Varazdin, Virovitica and Osijek to Vinkovci, on the main 
line. This line, however, cannot compete as a main line with the 
‘Orient Express’ route owing to its inferior construction (Fig. 70), 
though it should form a useful alternative route, especially if the 
reconstruction of the Na&sice-Koprivnica section, which was in 
progress before the war, has been completed. 


. The Dismemberment of Fugoslavia, 1941 

After the dismemberment of the country in 1941 (see vol. II, pp. 
373-81), the new external frontiers, moved inwards to the advantage 
of Germany, Italy, Albania (under Italian ‘protection’), Hungary, 
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and Bulgaria, made no less than 19g crossings of railway lines. 
Thus it became necessary to establish new frontier posts at 38 
stations, most of which were insignificant wayside stations with no 
facilities at all for carrying on the normal business attending the 
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Fig. 65. The dismemberment of Jugoslavia, April 1941, in relation to railways 
Based on official sources. 


Had these frontiers remained under peace-time conditions, they would have 
presented difficult problems of railway working, especially in transfrontier traffic. 


transfer of traffic from one country to another. As all the countries 
concerned were in the Axis camp, perhaps this did not matter very 
much. 7 

The Germans acquired the greater part of the main line from 
Jesenice to Zagreb, except for the city of Ljubljana, and also the 
double-track main line from Zidani Most to the former Austrian 
frontier north of Maribor. Hungary took control of all lines north- 
east of the Drava and Danube rivers. Italy acquired Ljubljana and 
the whole of the Ljubljana-Rakek line, most of the Karlovac line 
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and the western end of the SuSak line, also the extremities of the 
Sibenik and Zelenika branches. Bulgaria took a large slice in Mace- 
donia, including part of the Caribrod line, a large section of the 
Ni8-Djevdjelija line, and part of the Skoplje-Mitrovica line, also the — 
branches from Veles and a part of the narrow-gauge Skoplje-Ohrid 
line, the remainder of which together with the standard-gauge Pe¢ 
branch went to the enlarged Albania, din that country with 
its first railway line. 


New works in progress and projected 


A catalogue of the damage to the railway system during the 
invasion and subsequent occupation would be a lengthy document. 
Most of the important bridges all over the country have been blown 
up, and some lines have been out of action for several years; in some 
parts long stretches of track have been removed. Much effort must 
have been expended in keeping the railways working at all, and yet 
there was some to spare for new construction. 'The following brief 
summary lists the more important works which are known to have 
been started, as well as some schemes for new lines which were 
contemplated before the war but which are unlikely to have pro- 
gressed very far. 

(i) One of the results of the Bulgarian occupation of Macedonia 
was an endeavour to link the dead-end of the Bulgarian system at 
Gyueshevo with Kumanovo, on the Ni8-Skoplje line, thus giving | 
Sofia direct access to Macedonia and avoiding the long detour wa 
Ni’. This was known to be in an advanced stage in 1944, though 
some difficult tunnelling remained to be completed. 

(ii) The Germans’ effort to secure adequate communication with 
Greece led to the doubling of the Sava bridge at Belgrade, and to the 
provision of more and longer passing loops on the Belgrade-Djev- 
djelija line; new marshalling yards were laid out at Ni and Skoplje. 

(iii) The city of Ljubliana being handed to Italy, the Germans 
deemed it necessary to build a by-pass on the northern side, so that 
through traffic need not pass through the Italian zone. 

(iv) In contrast with these three war-time works, a pre-war project 
on which much work has been done is the standard-gauge line from 
Karlovac via Bihaé to Knin, which offers a shorter and easier route 
to Split than the Lika line. The Biha¢-Knin section was being 
built by the Batignolles company of Paris. The line was scheduled 
for completion in 1944. 





Plate 113. Railway bridge across the river Tisa at Senta 


The goods train crossing the bridge is hauled by one of the small 2—4—2 T’s which 
are in common use for all kinds of light traffic in the flat terrain of the north. 





Plate 114. The Danube bridge at Pantéevo, looking upstream 


The bridge comprises seven steel spans, each 520 ft. long, over the river, with five 
masonry approach-arches on the right bank, and eight plate girder spans on the 
left bank. The total length is 4,650 ft. The bridge shortens the railway distance 
between Belgrade and Bucharest from 575 to 465 miles. 





Plate 115. ‘['wo-tier viaduct at Borovnica, Sloyenia 


This masonry viaduct is 1,500 ft. long and 120 ft. high. The upper deck carries the 
Vienna-Trieste double-track railway; the lower deck is a roadway. 





Plate 116. ‘[‘wo-tier bridge over the Zapadna Morava at Kraljevo 


‘The upper deck carries the ‘Ibar line’ (Lapovo-Kraljevo-Skoplje); the lower deck 
carries the main road from the Ibar valley to Belgrade. 
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(v) An extension of the Bosnian line from Metkovié to the 
Adriatic coast at Plo¢a was under construction before the war. 

(vi) The KurSumlija-Pristina section of the ‘trans-Balkan’ line 
was also under construction. 

The most important schemes planned before the war were for a 
new transverse main line from the Adriatic to the Morava valley, 
and for a new and shorter route from the capital to the sea. The 
route of the former is Senj-Biha¢-Banja Luka-Doboj-Valjevo- 
KruSevac-Stala¢; parts of it will involve new construction, and parts 
the conversion from narrow to standard gauge. The new north- 
south route runs from Foéa, at the end of a branch from the Belgrade- 
Sarajevo line, to Bile¢éa, on the Hum-Niksi¢ branch. This, by 
cutting out the long roundabout va Sarajevo and Mostar, would 
materially shorten the distance from Belgrade to Dubrovnik. A third 
scheme was the extension of the Belgrade-Kuéevo line to the Danube 
opposite ‘Turnu Severin; this, with a bridge over the river, would 
provide a much shorter route to Bucharest. 

For the most part there are schemes to fill the majority of the gaps 
in the existing rail network, but the necessity for reconstructing what 
has been destroyed, and the general economic impoverishment of 
the country, will no doubt put most of them in the background for 
a long time. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


Physical characteristics 


The unevenness of the rail network in Jugoslavia is clearly related 
to both physical and economic conditions, the few widely separated 
routes in the mountainous west and south contrasting with the 
relatively dense network of lines in the broad and fertile plains of 
the north. The river Sava forms a rough dividing-line between 
the two types of railway environment. South of the Sava, a large 
proportion of the mileage consists of narrow-gauge lines which, with 
their steep gradients and sharp curves, are more adaptable to difficult 
physical conditions; standard-gauge lines are in the main confined 
to the major river valleys, e.g. those of the Morava, Ibar, Vardar, 
though there are notable exceptions in Croatia and Slovenia. 

These physical conditions are reflected in statistics of curvature 
and gradients. Thus, of the 4,538 miles of standard-gauge route, 
73% has straight alignment (cf. Greece 67%, Bulgaria 65%), and 
only 14% is on curves of smaller radius than 75 chains. In general 
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the minimum radius of curvature is 45 chains, but there are some 
awkward corners where a smaller radius was unavoidable; the 
minimum on any standard-gauge line is 27 chains, on the Vardar 
valley line between Skoplje and Veles. Of the 1,169 miles of 
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Fig. 66. Railways in north-western Jugoslavia 


Based on official sources. 
The region corresponds to that shown in section A of Fig. 64. 
Gauges and tracks are indicated as on Fig. 64. 


2 ft. 6 in.-gauge line, only 60% is straight, and 29% is on curves of 
smaller radius than 75 chains. ‘The usual minimum radius on these 
lines is 15 chains, but occasionally smaller radii are necessary; there 
is a curve of g chains radius at Ljubljanica on the Brod-Sarajevo line. 

As for gradients, 40% of the standard-gauge mileage is hori- 
zontally laid (cf. Greece 26%, Bulgaria 28%), with 11% on gradients 
steeper than 1:100. This compares with 24% horizontal on the 
2 ft. 6 in.-gauge lines, and only 10% horizontal on the 1 ft. 115 1n.- 
cauge lines. On these narrow gauges, 23% and 43%, respectively, 
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are on gradients steeper. than 1:100. ‘The maximum gradient on 
standard-gauge lines is 1:40, but this is rare outside the Zagreb-SuSak 
and O&starije-Split lines. The maximum gradient on the Bosnian 
lines, apart from the rack-and-pinion sections which reach 1:16, is 
also 1:40, but there are gradients of 1:36 on the Paracin-Zajecar 
line in eastern Serbia. 


Lay-out of system 


Many of the lines have been mentioned already, but it may 
be useful here to summarize the general pattern of the whole 
system. 

The main artery of rail communication is the ‘Orient Express’ 
route from Ljubljana to Belgrade. Routes from Italy and Austria 
converge on Ljubljana, and the line follows the Sava valley the whole 
way to Belgrade. On its way it is joined by four lines from Austria, 
eight from Hungary and four from Roumania. Among these are the 
main lines from Munich (through the Karavanke tunnel and 
Jesenice), from Vienna (via Maribor, joining at Zidani Most), from 
Budapest—(i) vza Koprivnica, joining at Dugo Selo; (ii) via Subotica, 
joining at Indjija; and from Bucharest (wa Velika Kikinda, joining 
_at Vinkovci). These railways from the north are interlaced by 
numerous connecting lines, which contribute to the relatively dense 
network that exists between the Sava and Drava rivers and 
extends east of the Danube into the Banat. ‘The main artery is 
double-tracked from Ljubljana to Zidani Most and from Novska 
to Belgrade. A second route between Zagreb and Novska, north of 
the Sava, in effect leaves only a short section of 46 miles with 
single track—and much of this has recently been doubled by the 
_ Germans. 

Southwards from this Sava valley routeway, communication is 
made by standard-gauge lines with Trieste (from Jesenice via the 
Wocheiner tunnel, and from Ljubljana via Rakek), with Fiume (from 
Ljubljana via Rakek, and from Zagreb via Ogulin and Sué8ak), 
and with Split (from Zagreb). Dubrovnik, on the Adriatic coast, is 
reached by the Bosnian and Serbian narrow-gauge system, which 
starts from Brod and Belgrade and focuses on Sarajevo. Other 
important branches south of the Sava valley route are the line from 
Ljubljana via Karlovac to Sisak which, though tortuous, provides 
an alternative route to Belgrade avoiding Zagreb, and the Sunja- 
Banja Luka branch. 

The main ‘Orient’ line south-east of Belgrade strikes the Morava 
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valley at Velika Plana and follows it to Nis. At Nis the line to Sofia 
and Istanbul diverges to the east, up the NiSava valley, and a branch 
strikes northwards to Prahovo on the Danube. ‘The line to Greece 
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Fig. 67. The narrow-gauge system in Bosnia and its connexions 
Based on official sources. 
The region corresponds to that shown in section B of Fig. 64. 
For key to symbols, see Fig. 66. Gauges and tracks are indicated as on Fig. 64. 


continues up the Morava valley, crosses to the Vardar valley at 
Skoplje, and follows this river south-eastwards to the Greek frontier. 
At Veles a branch runs eastwards to Koéane, while an alternative 
route to Salonika is provided by the Veles-Bitolj line. West of the 
main Morava-Vardar route is an alternative which uses the Ibar 
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valley; it leaves the main line at Lapovo, runs through Kraljevo and 
Mitrovica and rejoins the main line at Skoplje. Western Macedonia 
is served, somewhat inadequately, by the 1 ft. 114 in.-gauge line 
from Skoplje to Ohrid. 


The 2 ft. 6 in.-gauge system radiates from Sarajevo—northwards 
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Fig. 68. Railways between Belgrade and the Hungarian Plain 
Based on official sources. 
The region corresponds to that shown in section C of Fig. 64. 
For key to symbols, see Fig. 66. Gauges and tracks are indicated as on Fig. 64. 


to Brod, westwards to Jajce (where it connects with another narrow- 
gauge line which links with the Zagreb-Split line at Knin and with 
the Sunja-Banja Luka line at Prijedor) and southwards to Dubrovnik 
and Zelenika, with a branch inland from near Dubrovnik to Niksic. 
_Eastwards from Sarajevo the line runs to Catak, where one branch 
turns northwards to Belgrade and the other continues eastwards, 
crossing the Ibar line at Kraljevo, to Stala¢, on the Belgrade-Ni& 
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Fig. 69. Railways in south-eastern Jugoslavia 


Based on official sources. 
The region corresponds to that shown in section D of Fig. 64. 


For key to symbols, see Fig. 66. Gauges and tracks are as indicated on Fig. 64. 
The alternate barbs between Stalaé and Para¢in indicate mixed gauge (see p. 448). 
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line, continuing thence to Zajecar on the Ni8-Prahovo branch. The 
narrow-gauge system fills in the great gap between the standard- 
gauge lines of the Sava valley in the north, the Morava and Ibar 
routes on the east, and the Lika line on the west. It provides Belgrade 
with its shortest, though still very tortuous, route to the sea. 


EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION 
Rolling Stock 
The following table summarizes the rolling stock park as it 


existed in 1937, the latest year for which comprehensive statistics 
are available: 
































| Locomotives | 
Gauge | _ Coaches Wagons 
8 | and Vans 8 
Tender ‘Eank. —|.2'>'Total 

4 ft. 84 in. k- {8.60 488 1,648 4,179 50,637 
att. 6-10. | Bo. Win SEBS 560 O77 10,675 
t ft. 114 in. | — 156 156 ~ 84 881 

Total E5537 827 2,364* 5,140 62,193 





Based on official sources. 

* In 1940 the total was 2,411, comprising 1,720 standard-gauge, 542 and 149 
respectively on the two narrow gauges. 

It is instructive to compare the rolling-stock mileage relationship 


for the different gauges and for the railways of the neighbouring 
Balkan countries and Great Britain: 
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; garia Britain 
4’ 84” | 2’ 6” | 1’ 114” |All lines 
Locos per mile of 
Ime — 0°36 0°49 oO 0°40 0°24 0°23 1°06 
Passenger vehicles 
per mile of line 0°83 0:76 0°49 0°60 0°48 O'51 2°20 
Goods wagons per 
mile of line 11-2 9°3 51 8-9 5:0 20" | OF 7, 














Based on official sources. 


In the first place, it is clear that Jugoslavia is better provided with 
rolling stock than either of its Balkan neighbours, though the 
position of all three is greatly inferior to that of Great Britain. Then 
the narrow-gauge lines are less well provided with passenger and 
goods vehicles than the standard-gauge lines. The reason for their 
better relative position as regards locomotives is of course that on 
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these lines double-heading of trains is the rule rather than the 
exception, and in consequence a far greater locomotive park is 
required relative to the length of line operated. 

Locomotives: standard-gauge. In 1937 there were 57 classes of 
locomotives in operation. Considering the variety of sources from 
which the locomotive stock was derived, this is not a large figure, 
and shows that a certain degree of standardization had been achieved. 
Moreover, the diversity of physical conditions necessarily entails 
the employment of a variety of locomotive types for different classes 
of traflic. The largest single class was the ex-Hungarian 2-6-0, of 
which about 200 existed. These are widely distributed for the 
lighter main-line passenger traffic. Other large classes included 
several varieties of ex-Austrian 2-6-2’s, mainly employed in the 
Belgrade and Zagreb traffic districts, and 2-6-2'T’s for shorter 
passenger train journeys. There was a mixed collection of ancient 
o-6-0’s and 4-4-0’s, but also some very fine and large modern 
locomotives, mostly of German build. Among the latter were three 
classes of standardized design and a considerable interchangeability 
of parts. Series 05 (4-6-2 express), Series 06 (2-8-2 mixed traffic), 
and Series 30 (2-10-0 goods) all had certain features in common, 
such as similar boilers, tenders and bogies, an axle-load not exceeding 
18 tons, and a capacity to haul heavy trains on 1:100 gradients. 
Nearly one hundred of these engines were built in Berlin between 
1929 and 1940, for use mostly on the main Orient Express lines 
between Slavonski Brod and Ni’. Perhaps the most striking loco- 
motive type of all on the standard-gauge lines is the 2-6-6-o Mallet, 
36 of which, built in Hungary in 1914, were employed on the 
difficult Zagreb-Split line (Plate 117). 

Locomotives: narrow-gauge. On account of the mountainous 
nature of the territory served by the 2 ft. 6 in.-gauge lines, necessi- 
tating sharp curves and steep gradients, two main features of the 
locomotive stock are apparent. First is the employment of articulated 
locomotives of various designs and wheel-types, including Krauss, 
Hargans and Mallet designs and comprising 2-6-6-0, 2-6-6-2 and 
2-6-6-oT’s. Secondly, the ordinary tender engines have four or five 
coupled axles, and the necessity for getting as much adhesion weight 
as possible, combined with the need for a very large grate-area to cope 
with lignite fuel, lead to such curious wheel arrangements as 0-8-2 
and o-10-2, and also the more ordinary 2-8-2 (Plates 117, 119, 120). 
The narrow-gauge locomotives, too, are frequently fitted with spark- 
arresting chimneys, partly owing to the burning of lignite and partly 





Plate 117. Locomotive sheds at Split 


The right-hand roads are used by the narrow-gauge locomotives which work the 
Sinj line (small o-6-0’s with spark-arresting chimneys). On the left are several 
examples of the 2-6-6-0 articulated locomotives which work the mountainous line to 


Zagreb. 





Plate 118. Diesel train on the Belgrade-Dubrovnik line 





Plate 119. Narrow-gauge locomotive 
0-8-2 locomotive, with spark-arresting chimney, at Stalaé. 





Plate 120. Narrow-gauge locomotive 
2-8-2 locomotive at Gruz (Dubrovnik II). 
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owing to the forested nature of much of the country served by these 
lines. 

Two other interesting features of the narrow-gauge motive power 
are the rack locomotives (2-6-0) employed on two sections of the 
Bosnian system, and the Diesel railcars which were introduced in 
1938 on the Belgrade-Dubrovnik and Brod-Sarajevo-Dubrovnik 
lines. These three-car trains, with motor coaches at each end and 
a ‘trailer’ between, have engines built by Ganz of Budapest, and 
coachwork fashioned in the shops at Slavonski Brod. ‘They have no 
rack apparatus, and traverse the steep rack sections unassisted, at a 
speed of 12 m.p.h. They provided a very welcome improvement in 
the slow and tedious journey from the capital to the Adriatic coast 
(Plate 118). 

Workshops. It was not until 1939 that the first Jugoslav-built 
locomotive was turned out—a 2-4-2T', from the shops at Slavonski 
Brod. All locomotives, and most of the rolling stock, had hitherto 
been purchased from outside, mainly from Germany, whilst most 
of the pre-1918 stock was of Austrian and Hungarian build. A 
number of running-sheds, however, have repair shops attached, 
though the equipment except in a few cases is hardly adequate to 
cope with an increasingly aged stock of locomotives. The workshops 
serving the standard-gauge lines are at Belgrade, Skoplje, Veles, Nis, 
Smederevo, Petrovgrad, Zemun, Subotica, Vinkovci, Maribor, Celje, 
Zagreb and Ljubljana. Those serving the narrow-gauge lines are at 
Sarajevo, Zenica and Ljubi¢. Slavonski Brod, in addition to its new 
construction works, deals with repairs to both standard and narrow- 
gauge locomotives and coaching stock. Kraljevo has wagon shops. 

Sheds and Yards. On all gauges, there are some 30 large running- 
sheds, and about 80 smaller sheds and locomotive sidings. ‘The 
location of these is shown on Figs. 66-9. The largest and most 
important are naturally at the biggest junctions—Belgrade, Ni8, 
Skoplje, Zagreb and Ljubljana. 

The nature of the railway system, mostly single track, and the 
absence of great industrial traffic, result in an absence of true 
marshalling yards in the sense in which that term is used in western 
Europe and in Britain. There are sidings where goods trains are 
assembled and broken up, but that is all. About 40 stations have 
such groups of sidings. They are located in several different types 
of situation. In the first place, there are the junctions, where 
trafic from several different directions will be assembled and 
dispersed; such are Zagreb, Ljubljana, Vinkovci, Ni8 and Skoplje, 
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on the standard-gauge, and Sarajevo and Ca¢ak on the narrow-gauge 
system. Secondly, there are the frontier stations, where accommoda- 
tion is necessary for freight traffic awaiting customs examination, 
etc. There are about a dozen of these, including Jesenice, Rakek, 
Subotica and Velika Kikinda. Thirdly, there are the ports, where 
traffic changes from rail to water; such are the seaports, SuSak, 
Sibenik and Split (standard gauge) and Dubrovnik (narrow gauge), — 
and the river ports of Osijek, Novi Sad, Smederevo and Prahovo. 
Finally, there are the interchange stations where two gauges of 
railway meet, such as Zajecar, Kraljevo and Slavonski Brod. 
The yards at Belgrade really fall into all of these categories except 
the second. The capital is the focus of five separate lines: it has 
both standard and narrow gauges and the yard is connected with 
the river port. 


Permanent Way and Axle-loads 


On standard-gauge main lines, flat-bottomed rails, weighing 
80-90 Ib. per yd., are laid on creosoted wooden sleepers, with gravel 
or broken stone ballast. Secondary lines have lighter rails, 30-60 Ib. 
per yd. The 2 ft. 6 in.-gauge lines have rails weighing 443 lb. per yd., 
supplemented by old and worn rails from standard-gauge track. 
Sleepers are produced from home-grown timber, mainly beech, fir 
and oak, and are creosoted at several factories; there are private 
factories at Karlovac, Su8ak and Hoée, dealing with standard-gauge 
sleepers, and state-owned factories at KruSevac and Vitez producing © 
sleepers for the narrow-gauge lines. 

The standard of maintenance of the track is not high. Even on 
main lines speeds of 60 m.p.h. are not commonly attained with any 
degree of comfort, and on the narrow-gauge lines, partly owing to 
the gradients and curvature but mainly to the quality of the perma- 
nent way, a speed limit of 25 m.p.h. is imposed. 

The axle-load permitted by the nature of the track and the infra- 
structure (including bridges, etc.) varies widely over the different 
parts of the system. On the standard-gauge, the minimum is 9-6 
metric tons and the maximum 18 tons; this compares with the 
British standard of 22% tons. On the 2 ft. 6 in.-gauge lines the figure 
is generally between 7 and 84 tons, while on the 1 ft. 114 in.-gauge 
lines it is only 5 tons. 

The geographical distribution of the variation in permissible axle- 
loads on the standard-gauge lines is shown in Fig. 70. Not a single 
through international route has an 18-ton axle load, and on all the 
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‘Orient Express’ routes sections with a 14-ton limit occur, a fact which 
influences the design of the rolling stock used for these international 


trains. On the ‘Simplon-Orient’ route, the Brod-Belgrade-Ni8 section 
permits 18 tons, but south and east of Ni8 the limit is 14 tons, and 
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Fig. 70. Permissible axle-loads on standard-gauge lines 
Based on official sources. 
Note : Axle-loads on 2 ft. 6 in.-gauge= 7-84 metric tons; on 1 ft. 11} in.-gauge=5 
metric tons. 
Abbreviations : Be. Belgrade; Ba. Banja Luka; Bh. Biha¢; Bi. Bitolj; Br. Brod; 
Ca. Caribrod; Ce. Celje; Ca. Cakovce; Dj. Djevdjelija; In. Indjija; Je. Jesenice; 
Ka. Karlovac; Ko. Koprivnica; Ku. Kuéevo; La. Lapovo; Lj. Ljubljana; Ma. 
Maribor; N. Ni; N.S. Novi Sad; Od. OdZaci; Os. Osijek; P. Pe¢é; Pa. Panéevo; 
Pe. Petrovgrad; Pr. Prahovo; Ra. Rakek; Sb. Subotica; Se. Senta; Si. Sisak; 
Sk. Skoplje; Sm. Smederevo; So. Sombor; Sp. Split; Su. SuSak; Si. Sibenik ; 
Va. Varazdin; Ve. Veles; Vi. Vinkovci; V.K. Velika Kikinda; Vr. VrSac; Vrb. 
Vrbas; Za. Zagreb; Z.M. Zidani Most. 


the section west of Brod is likewise limited to 14 tons apart from the 
Zagreb-Ljubljana section which allows 16 tons. The subsidiary 
‘Orient Express’ lines (Subotica-Indjija junction and Vinkovci- 
Subotica-Jimbolia) also have a 14-ton limit. The relief route to 
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Greece via the Ibar valley is handicapped by a 13-ton limit between 
Grlica and Skoplje, the rest of the line having a 16-ton limit. The 
old Austro-Hungarian routes from Budapest and Vienna to ‘Trieste 
carry a 16-ton limit, but the Zagreb-SuSak and Zagreb-Split lines 
only allow 14 tons. The lines in Slavonia and Srem mostly have 
12-ton limits, and several branch lines have very low limits indeed 
for standard-gauge track, as low as Io tons or even g-6 tons in one 
or two cases. ‘The new route from Belgrade to Bucharest which was 
opened by the building of the Pan¢evo bridge is handicapped by a 
section with a 1o-ton limit, through Alibunar. 


Rack-and-pinion Traction 


In the difficult mountain country of central Bosnia several sections 
of line were originally built for rack-and-pinion traction by the Abt 
system, but re-alignment in several places has reduced the instances 
to two, one on the Sarajevo-Dubrovnik line and the other on the 
Lagva-Jajce branch (see p. 418 and Fig. 67). 

On the main line, the chief of many difficulties was to get across 
the Black Sea-Adriatic watershed from the Bosna valley to that of 
the Neretva, and here, in order to avoid too expensive earthworks 
and tunnelling, the Austrians installed many miles of rack railway. 
When the line became the principal artery between Belgrade and 
Dubrovnik the Jugoslavs cut out two sections by building a long 
tunnel beneath the Ivan Pl. and re-aligning the Pazaric-Tarcin 
section to permit haulage by adhesion. At the present time the only — 
rack sections left, totalling 7-5 miles on a gradient of 1:16-6, alternate 
with adhesion track at 1:40, between Bradina, at the southern end 
of a 2-mile tunnel through the watershed at 2,492 ft., and Konijic, 
16 miles further on, in the upper Neretva valley at gos ft. 

On the Lagva-Jajce branch of the main Bosnian trunk line, rack- 
and-pinion traction is employed over 3:9 miles of line between 
Oborci and Goles, on a gradient of 1:22. This steep ascent is neces- 
sary to cross the watershed, at 2,557 ft., between the LaSva, a 
tributary of the Bosna, and the Vrbas, the next of Bosnia’s main 
rivers. Most of the rack section is on the Lagva side of the watershed, 
which is crossed in a 500-yd. tunnel. 


Fuel Consumption 


The total fuel consumption on the State Railways in 1937 was 
nearly one and a half million tons. ‘This compares with 110,000 tons 
on the Hellenic State Railways and 631,000 tons on the Bulgarian 
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State Railways; the figure for Great Britain is 12,711,000 tons. About 
74.% of the total consisted of home-produced lignite and brown coal, 
about 20% was bituminous coal, partly imported, 5% briquettes, 
and 0:5% wood. ‘The consumption by the different gauge-systems 
was as follows: 


Tons 
Standard 1,204,197 
2 ft. 6 in. 287,072 
1 ft. 114 in. F215 
Total 1,498,485 


In addition, some 4,000 tons of lubricants were consumed. 


Other Railways 


Apart from the State Railways, there are eight independent lines, 
totalling 533 miles. 

(1) Slavonska Podrava. Length, 114 miles; gauge, 3 ft. 32 in. 
(1 m.). This, the only metre-gauge line in the country, has a main 
route running up the southern side of the Drava valley from Osijek 
to Noskovci, with several branches extending into the hill country 
to the south and south-west. The line functions mainly as a link 
between the main Drava valley line (VarazZdin-Dalj) and standard- 
gauge lines which cross the Drava from Hungary. Its locomotive 
stock numbered 29, almost all tank engines, in 1937. In the same 
year its passenger traffic was 371,000, and its freight traffic, consisting 
almost entirely of forest products and ores, 472,000 tons. 


(2) Sumsko-Industrijsko-Preduzece (Sipad). Length, 210 miles; 
gauge, 2 ft. 6 in. This line fills in the large gap between the Lika 
(Zagreb-Split) line on the south, the Dobrljin-Banja Luka line on 
the north, and the Bosnian narrow-gauge system on the east. It is 
difficult railway terrain, like that of the Bosnian system, and in two 
places the line descends a steep mountain side in tiers, entailing a 
reversal of the trains. There are two lines, one running from Knin, 
on the Lika line, across the ranges of the Dinaric Alps and the 
Srnetica Planina to Prijedor on the Banja Luka line, and the other 
from Srnetica, near the summit of the first line, eastwards to join 
the Bosnian line at Jajce. This line was worked by 25 locomotives 
in 1937. Its traffic in that year comprised 140,000 passengers and 
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370,000 tons of freight, the latter mostly forest products and the 
Ljubiya iron ore (Plate 124). 

(3) Drgavna Sumska Seleznica ‘ Zavidovici-Olovo-Kusace’. Length, 
74 miles; gauge, 2 ft. 6 in. This is a line tapping forest resources, 
running from Zavidovici, on the Brod-Sarajevo line, south-eastwards 
up the Krivaja valley to Han Pijesak. Locomotive stock in 1937 
numbered 15, all tender-engines; passenger traffic was 24,000 and 
freight traffic, almost entirely forest products, 91,000 tons. 

(4) Zeleznica Drinske Banovine. Length, 36 miles; gauge, 2 ft. 6 in. 
Runs from Kovilja¢a, on the Drina river, to the small river port 
of Sabac, on the Sava. Motive power in 1937, 4 locomotives and 
3 railcars. Passenger traffic in 1937, 79,000; freight traffic, 30,000 
tons, mostly forest products. 

(5) Pogarevacka Zeleznica Dunavske Banovine. Length, 35 miles; 
gauge, 2 ft. 6 in. Runs from Dubravica, on the Danube below 
Smederevo, south-eastwards to Pozarevac, on the Belgrade-Kucéevo 
line, and up the Mlava valley to Petrovac. There were 5 locomotives 
in 1937; passengers numbered 79,000, and freight traffic 31,000 tons, 
more diverse than on most of the other lines, and comprising agri- 
cultural products, coal, minerals, forest products, etc. 

(6) Bar-Virpazar. Length, 27 miles; gauge, 2 ft. 6 in. This line 
connects the small Adriatic port of Bar (see p. 358) with Virpazar, 
at the north-western end of Lake Skadar (Scutari), and thus, with 
the Plavnica-Podgorica state line, provides an outlet for southern 
Montenegro. The line was worked in 1937 by 8 tank engines. Its 
traffic was very meagre, only 14,000 passengers and 600 tons of 
freight. 

(7) Sumska Seleznica Usora-Pribinié. Length, 25 miles; gauge, - 
2 ft.6in. This line is the only outlet for a large section of forested 
country lying between Banja Luka and the Brod-Sarajevo line. It 
runs from Usora, on that line, up the Usora valley to Pribini¢. In 
1937 it had but 3 tank-engines, which catered for a passenger traffic 
of 88,000 and a freight traffic of 67,000 tons, mostly forest products 
and minerals. 

(8) Zagreb-Samobor. Length, 12 miles; gauge, 2 ft. 6 in. It runs 
westwards across the Sava from Zagreb to the spa of Samobor, and 
in consequence has a larger passenger traffic than all the other minor 
railways put together, numbering 926,000 in 1937; freight traffic 
amounted to 35,000 tons, mostly minerals. The line was worked 
by 6 tank-engines. 





Plate 121. Standard class 05 ‘Pacific’ (4-6-2) at Nis 


These engines are mostly used on the Orient Expresses between Belgrade and 
Nis. They have a maximum speed of 62 m.p.h. 





Plate 122. The main station at Zagreb 
The freight train is hauled by one of the standard Berlin-built 2-8-2 locomotives 
(See P. 432). 





Plate 123. Timber traffic 
Loading timber from ox-cart to railway wagon at Leposavié¢, on the Ibar line. 





Plate 124. Train on the Sipad line at Cardak 
Cardak is situated between Srnetica and Jajce (see Pp. 437): 
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The Jugoslav railways are more intensively utilized on the whole 
than those of Bulgaria and Greece. There are considerable differ- 
ences, however, between the standard-gauge and narrow-gauge 
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Fig. 71. Density of freight traffic, 1937 


Based on R. Bitanié, ‘The effects of war on rural Yugoslavia’, The Geographical 
Journal, vol. cil, p. 36 (London, 1944). 

The map emphasizes the importance of the two main ‘bottle-necks’ between 
mee Most and Zagreb (single track), and between Indjija and Belgrade (double 
track). 

Abbreviations : Ba. Banja Luka; Be. Belgrade; Bh. Biha¢; Br. Brod; Do. Doboj; 
Du. Dubrovnik; Fi. Fiume; La. Lapovo; Lj. Ljubljana; Ma. Maribor; N. Nis; 
No. Novska; N.S. Novi Sad; Os. Osijek; Sa. Sarajevo; Sb. Subotica; Sk. Skoplje ; 
So. Sofia; Sp. Split; Su. SuSak; Si. Sibenik; Tr. Trieste ; Vi. Vinkovci; Za. Zagreb; 
Ze. Zelenica; Z.M. Zidani Most. 


systems in this respect, and statistics for all three gauges are necessary 
in order to gain a proper perspective. Simple totals of passenger and 
freight traffic only reflect the great difference in mileage operated, 
and the intensity of utilization is better measured by relating the 
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number of passengers and the distance they travel to the total length 
of line, i.e. passenger-miles per mile of line, or, with freight traffic, 
ton-miles per mile of line. 

The following table uses such figures to compare the three sections 
of the Jugoslav system with the railways of Bulgaria, Greece and 
Great Britain; the figures relate to the year 1938: 





or 
Jugoslavia Bul- 


garia 


Great 
Britain 





Greece 
4’ 84” 2’ 6” t’ 113” 








Passengers (thousands) 455358 | 7,402 203 | 11,610 | 31,100 |1,244,083 
Passenger-miles per mile 
of line (thousands) 341 277 36 22s 292* 1,055 
Freight (thousand tons) 15,154 | 45035 51 6,243: | 2,510. | a5 bee 
Ton-miles per mile of 
line (thousands) 432 | 404 25 329 100 865 





























Based on official sources. 


* This figure is swelled by the traffic of the Athens electric lines; omitting these 
the figure would be 206; in this connexion it should be noted that the figure for 
Great Britain does not include the London Passenger ‘Transport Board. 


Freight Traffic 


Freight traffic on the Jugoslav railways is divisible into three 
categories: internal, i.e. originating and terminating within the 
country; international, subdivided into import, export and transit, 
i.e. passing through Jugoslavia from one foreign country to another; 
and service, i.e. non-commercial traffic in the service of the railway | 
administration. Their relative importance is indicated in the 
following table, which relates to the year 1937: 














Class of ‘Traffic Thousand tons Percentage 
Internal 9,775 50°9 
International: 5,441 28:3 
Export a. Land frontiers 1,886 9°8 
b. Seaports 1,150 3,036 5°4 ta:m 
Import a. Land frontiers 379 on 2'0 = 
b. Seaports 222 ro ee 
Transit 1,803 9°4 
Service 4,026 20°8 
Total | 19,242 100°0 





Based on official sources. 


Since the service traffic is entirely internal, the internal traffic 
amounts to 72 % of the total. 
The division of the traffic by categories and commodities, based on 
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the statistics for the year 1937, is shown in Fig. 72. A few notes on 
the principal items, in order of importance, are appended. 

Forest products. Forest products are the leading item in the total 
freight traffic, and head the list also in the case of internal and 
export traffic. Of the total tonnage carried, nearly 33 millions, 68 % 
was internal and 29% export. In the internal traffic, by far the 
largest single item was firewood, followed by sawn timber and rough 
lumber. 'The export traffic consisted largely of sawn timber, pulp- 
wood, railway sleepers and charcoal. These products left the country 
by rail via the Slovenian frontier stations—Rakek, Jesenice and 
Bistrica especially; smaller quantities passed through Kotoriba and 
Koprivnica to Hungary; far more however travelled by rail to the 
Adriatic ports, especially SuSak and Dubrovnik, and also Sibenik 
and Metkovic. Some timber in transit from Austria to Italy travelled 
over the lines from Jesenice to Bistrica and Rakek, and some from 
Austria to Hungary via Jesenice, Ljubljana and Kotoriba. 

Coal and oil. ‘These commodities accounted for 2-9 million tons 
of traffic, to which coal (brown coal, lignite, bituminous coal and 
coke) contributed 2-7 million tons. Over 80% of the traffic was 
internal, with imports (mainly of coke) accounting for 7%, transit 
(mainly from central Europe to Italy) 6 %, and exports (to Italy and 
Austria) 3%. About 56% of the total traffic consisted of brown 
coal and 22 % lignite. ‘The coalfields are scattered (see pp. 179-82) 
and are tapped by many different lines. In Slovenia, the important 
Trbovlje field lies on the main ‘Orient’ line west of Zidani Most; 
the Celje field is on the main Vienna-Trieste line north of Zidani 
Most, and the Koéevje field has its own special branch line from 
Ljubljana. In Bosnia-Hercegovina, the Zenica-Sarajevo field is well 
_ served by the main narrow-gauge line; the Kreka field is tapped by 
the Doboj-Simin Han branch. The Mostar field lies on the main 
narrow-gauge line to Dubrovnik, and the Ugljevik field is tapped by 
an isolated narrow-gauge line from the Sava port of Ra¢a. Finally, 
the Dobrljin and Banja Luka fields lie on the standard-gauge branch 
from Sunja. In Serbia, the bituminous fields are tapped by the 
Zajecar-Para¢in narrow-gauge line and by the Ni8-Prahovo standard- 
gauge branch. The brown coal of Senje is reached by a narrow- 
gauge branch from Cuprija, in the Morava valley, and the Aleksinac 
field is on the main Belgrade-Ni8 line. In Croatia, the Radoboj field 
is served by the Zapre3i¢-Krapina-Grobelno line. In Dalmatia, the 
Sibenik brown coal lies on the Split-Knin line, whilst the field at 
Sinj is tapped by the narrow-gauge line from Split. 
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Fig. 72. Freight traffic by categories and commodities, 1937 
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The coke and coal imports enter the country via Dubrovnik and 
SuSak (sea-borne), and Jesenice (rail-borne). ‘The Dubrovnik 
imports travel by rail to the Vare8 and Zenica iron and steel works. 

Of the traffic in petroleum and lubricating oils, a large part was 
_ transit, being Roumanian oil products on their way to central Europe. 

Mineral products (excluding coal, oil and ores). In this group are 
included stones, sand and gravel, cement and lime, bricks and tiles, 
and also bauxite, which might more accurately be placed with the 
other metallic ores. The total trafic amounted to 2:2 million tons, 
_ of which 15 % was internal, the only important export item being 
bauxite. A large part of the lime and cement traffic no doubt 
originated from the great works near Split (see p. 201) and much of 
the brick and tile traffic from the many works in the Vojvodina, but 
the available statistics yield no information on this point. Of the 
bauxite from the fields of Dalmatia and Hercegovina, about one-half 
travelled by rail to the ports of Sibenik, Split and Dubrovnik, and the 
remainder made the long overland journey to Germany wa Jesenice. 

Agricultural products. Agricultural products enter far more into 
the international traffic than most of the commodity groups. Of the 
total traffic, nearly 1-9 million tons, only 55 % was internal, with 
22% transit (Bulgarian, Roumanian and Italian produce destined 

for central and western Europe) and 20% export. ‘The major 
individual items are maize, of which nearly one-half is export traffic, 
wheat (including some export, and some Hungarian and Roumanian 
wheat in transit), sugar beet (almost entirely internal, from farm 
to factory), fruit (including Italian oranges and Bulgarian grapes in 
transit) and potatoes (including some in transit from Hungary to 
Austria and Italy). Maize, grown on a large scale mostly in the 

‘north, is exported from the Adriatic ports, especially Split, and across 
the inland frontiers to Austria (via Sent Ij and Jesenice) and to 
Greece (via Djevdjelija). The wheat in transit crosses the country 
from Kotoriba, Koprivnica and Velika Kikinda to Rakek and Fiume; 
that for export goes mostly to the Adriatic ports. Italian oranges 
move across from Rakek and Bistrica to Jesenice and Kotoriba; and 
Bulgarian grapes, destined for central and western Europe including 
Britain, from Caribrod to Subotica. 

Ores. ‘The total traffic in ores (apart from bauxite) amounted to 
just over a million tons, of which about three-quarters was export. 
Iron ore made up more than half the total. Emanating from the fields 
in Bosnia served by narrow-gauge railways (the Brod-Sarajevo and 
Prijedor-Knin lines) and from the Croatian fields on the Sunja-Banja 
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Luka and Caprag-Karlovac lines, it travelled in large quantities 
via Zagreb to Koprivnica, destined for Hungarian smelting-works, 
with smaller quantities going out via Velika Kikinda, SuSak, Jesenice 
and Subotica. Of the other ores, lead, pyrites and chrome were the 
most important. The chief mining centres are in southern Serbia, 
and in consequence both for internal and foreign destinations con- 
siderable rail journeys are necessary. ‘The lead and zinc concentrates 
go mostly via Djevdjelija to Thessaloniki for export; pyrites goes 
to Smederevo and then by Danube barge; chrome goes from the 
Skoplje area to the processing plant near Maribor, at the opposite 
end of the country. It is interesting to note that copper ore, which 
is produced in such large quantities at Bor, does not contribute to 
State Railways traffic at all, for it is smelted on the spot. 

Processed agricultural products, such as flour, refined sugar, wine 
and tobacco, accounted for just over three-quarters of a million tons 
of trafic, of which about two-thirds was internal. The chief item 
moving within the country was flour, from the great milling centres 
in the Vojvodina and Croatia-Slavonia. Part of the traffic in the 
other items named was in transit from central Europe and Hungary 
to Italy, i.e. from Sent [lj and Kotoriba to Rakek. 

Metals and metal goods. 'lraffic in these items amounted to two- 
thirds of a million tons, almost equally divided between internal and 
international, with transit trafic playing an important part in the 
latter. ‘The internal traffic comprises the output of the iron and 
non-ferrous smelting plants (see pp. 190-9) and the products 
of the engineering industry. International traffic passes mostly across 
Slovenia, in both directions between Italy and Austria and Hungary; 
while central European metal goods destined for Bulgaria and 
Greece pass over the ‘Orient’ lines. 

Paper, etc. Paper, wood-pulp and cardboard traffic amounted to 
nearly a quarter of a million tons, about two-thirds of it being inter- 
national, very largely transit traffic entering the country from 
Austria at Sent Ij and leaving by the Italian frontier stations of 
Rakek and Bistrica. 

Live animals. 'Traffic in live animals amounted to nearly a quarter of 
a million tons. Internal traffic consisted largely of pigs, international 
traffic mostly of the export of pigs and horned cattle, the former 
mainly to Hungary and the latter to Italy, with some sheep and goats 
exported to Greece, and transit traffic in cattle from Hungary to Italy. 

Textile materials. ‘'\raffic in raw cotton is almost entirely inter- 
national, consisting of imports and of Italian cotton in transit to 
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central Europe (Rakek and Bistrica to Jesenice and Sent Ij). Traffic 
in hemp is partly of home-grown material and partly of Italian hemp 
en route for central Europe. 

Animal products. 'These accounted for 144,000 tons of traffic; 
internal traffic was mainly in hides, international traffic in fresh 
meat, with an interesting transit traffic in Bulgarian eggs which used 
the ‘Orient’ line from Caribrod to Jesenice. 

Miscellaneous items. Salt provided 125,000 tons of traffic, of which 
about one-third was import from abroad via SuSak and from the 
salt-pans of Greek Macedonia via Djevdjelija; a large part of the 
internal traffic originated at the Tuzla mines in Bosnia. Phosphates 
were imported via SuSak and also carried in transit from Italy to 
Austria and Hungary. Fertilizers moved across from central Europe 
to Italy, and were exported via Rakek from the electro-chemical 
works in Slovenia. 


Lines of Movement 


The main lines of freight movement are shown on Fig. 71. The 
heaviest traffic is on the main ‘Orient’ line from Ljubljana to Ni8, 
and on the transverse routes from Vienna and Budapest to Trieste 
and Fiume. These two traffic streams cross on the Zidani Most- 
Zagreb bottleneck, and make this single-track line one of the most 
intensively used in the whole country—a fact which explains the 
urgent need for its doubling (see p. 427). Subsidiary streams of 
heavy traffic follow the other main international routes, i.e. Vinkovci- 
Subotica, Subotica-Belgrade, Lyjubljana-Jesenice and Jesenice- 
Bistrica. ‘The industrial centres of central Bosnia contribute to 
the heavy traffic on the Brod-Sarajevo line, while the value of the 
- O&tarije-Split and Sibenik line is demonstrated by the relatively 
large volume of traffic which now follows this difficult route. It is 
interesting to note that the Ibar line carries more freight traffic than 
the main ‘Orient’ line south of Nis’—showing that the former is 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was built. 


Trans-frontier Traffic 


The location and function of the marshalling yards at the frontier 
stations and ports have been referred to already (see p. 434 and 
Figs. 66-69), and mention has been made of some of the commodities 
involved in the international traffic which passes through those 
yards. Fig. 73 indicates graphically the relative importance of the 
various trans-frontier routes, both land and sea. 
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Fig. 73. Transfrontier rail traffic, 1937 


Based on Statistika Fugoslovenskih Zeleznica za godinu, 1937, vol. II, plate v1 
(Subotica, 1938). 

Note: ‘The areas of the circles are proportional to the tonnage of traffic passing 
inwards and outwards through each land-frontier station and sea-port. 
Abbreviations : Ba. Bakar; B.A. Ban Arandjelovo; B.C. Bela Crkva; Bi. Bistrica- 
Bohinjsko Jezero; B.M. Beli Manastir; Ca. Caribrod; Dj. Djevdjelija; D.M. 
Dravograd-MeZa; Du. Dubrovnik; Fi. Fiume; G.R. Gornja Radgona; H. Horgos 
Je. Jesenice; J.T. Jaa Tomié; K.G. Kranjska Gora; Ko. Kotoriba; Kp. Kopriv- 
nica; Kr. Kremenica; Me. Metkovi¢; P. Prevalje; Ra. Rakek; S. Split; S.I. Sent 
[lj; Sk. SuSak; So. Solin; Su. Subotica; Si. Sibenik; Vi. Virovitica; V.K. Velika 
Kikinda; Vr. VrSac. 





GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ‘ORIENT Express’ ROUTES 


The following is a summary of the ‘Orient Express’ routes as they existed 
in 1939; places in brackets were served by through-coaches avoiding 
Jugoslav territory; Jugoslav stations are printed in italics. 

1. Arlberg-Orient Express. Boulogne-Paris-Basle-Arlberg tunnel-Inns- 
bruck-Salzburg-Vienna-Hegyeshalom- Budapest - (Bucharest) - Subotica - Bel- 
grade-Djevdjelija-Thessaloniki-Athens-Piraeus. 

2. Orient Express. Calais-Paris-Strasbourg-Munich-Vienna-Bratislava- 
Budapest-(Bucharest)-Subotica-Belgrade-Caribrod-Sofia-Istanbul. 
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3. Ostend-Vienna Orient Express. Amsterdam and Ostend-Cologne-Vienna- 
Bratislava-Budapest-(Bucharest)-Subotica-Belgrade-Caribrod-Sofia-Istanbul. 

4. Simplon-Orient Express. Calais-Paris-Lausanne-Simplon tunnel-Milan- 
Trieste - Rakek- Zagreb - Vinkovei-(i)- Subotica-Velika Kikinda-'Temesvar- 
Bucharest; (ii)-Belgrade-Caribrod-Sofia-Istanbul; (iii)-Belgrade-Nis-Djevd- 
_ jelija-Thessaloniki-Athens-Piraeus. 

The following brief descriptions of these routes will serve to supplement 
the information already given in this chapter. 


(1) Rakek-Caribrod 


This is the ‘Simplon-Orient’ route. It falls into four major sections: 
(i) Rakek to Ljubljana, descending from the Slovenian karst; (ii) Ljubljana 
to Belgrade, down the Sava valley; (iii) Belgrade to Velika Plana, up and 
down across the north Serbian hills to the Morava valley; (iv) Velika Plana 
to Caribrod, mainly up-grade, following the Morava, the eastern Morava 
and the NiSava valleys. 

The line from Rakek to Zidani Most was part of the first line in the 
Balkan peninsula, opened in 1850 to connect Vienna with Trieste. It is a 
well-built double-track line, with some striking viaducts and bridges, in 
the first few miles across the Slovenian karst. Entering Jugoslavia on the 
Adriatic-Black Sea watershed, between Postumia and Rakek, it is down- 
grade all the way to Ljubljana, with a maximum of 1: 91. A north-westerly 
direction is maintained as far as Logatec, the gradient steepening from 
I : 200 to 1 : 91; then the line turns east, with twists and turns as it descends 
to the Ljubljanica valley. Just beyond Borovnica is a remarkable two-pier 
viaduct, 1,500 ft. long and with 25 masonry arches (Plate 115). The gradient 
flattens to 1 : 250 before the crossing of the Ljubljanica, and for the last 
9 miles the line, almost level, is on an embankment above the floodable 
meadows which border the river. At Ljubljana the Sava valley is reached 
and the line turns eastwards to follow the river downstream. 

From Ljubljana to Zidani Most the ‘Simplon-Orient Express’ and Vienna- 
Trieste routes coincide; there is double track, and the line is on a gentle 
down-grade (maximum 1 : 286). For about 18 miles, between Litija and 
Zidani Most, it passes through the ‘Slovenian Iron Gate’, a deep and 
winding valley with forested sides. ‘The valley then opens out, and the line, 
now single track again but with some sections recently doubled, follows 
it down to Zagreb, where the altitude is 394 ft. 

The train reverses at Zagreb, and runs southwards across the river Sava, 
curving sharply south-east as it diverges from the Fiume line. The Sava 
valley is now broad and flat-bottomed, and the line runs much farther from 
the river than hitherto, across the partly cultivated, partly forested Turo 
polje; the gradient is negligible—1r : 1,000 or level. At Sisak, the river Kupa 
is crossed just above its confluence with the Sava, to Caprag, junction of 
the Karlovac line. The line continues along the southern edge of the well- 
watered Sava plain, falling with a maximum of 1 : 200 to Sunja, junction 
of the Banja Luka branch, thence maintaining the same direction to Dubica, 
where it turns sharply north-east, crossing the Sava at Jasenovac (altitude 
312 ft.) and continuing across the plain to Novska, where the alternative 
route from Zagreb, which has followed the northern side of the Sava valley, 
is rejoined. 

From Novska to Belgrade there is double track; for a very large part of 
the distance, especially as far as Vinkovci, the line is on an embankment so 
as to be above the flood level of the innumerable tributaries of the Sava. 
The line now clings to the northern edge of the plain, and is actually on a 
rising gradient of 1 : 250-1 : 200 as far as Nova GradiSka (alt. 423 ft.), after 
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which it falls at similar gradients to Brod. Slavonski Brod (alt. 295 ft.), 
with its important railway workshops, lies on the northern bank of a great 
northward meander of the Sava; across a bridge, on the opposite bank, is 
Bosanski Brod, the northern terminus of the Bosnian narrow-gauge system. 
The line now continues east-north-east across the broadening plain, with 
gentle undulations, rising slightly (at 1 : 250) to Vinkovci, which lies almost 
on the top of the low Danube-Sava interfluve. Vinkovci is an important 
junction; from here the Bucharest portion of the ‘Simplon-Orient Express’ 
proceeds via Dalj to Subotica and Velika Kikinda; two other branch-lines 
run southwards to small ports on the Sava. 

The Belgrade line turns south-east, and proceeds with gentle gradients 
across the flat plain, coming to within less than a mile of the Sava just before 
Sremska Mitrovica (alt. 275 ft.). From Sid, before Mitrovica, and from 
Ruma, just beyond it, further branches run southwards to Sava river ports. 
A rising gradient of 1 : 500-1 : 250 carries the line to the junction, near Indjija 
(alt. 338 ft.), where the other ‘ Orient’ route, from Budapest via Subotica, runs 
in from the north-west. A south-easterly course is resumed, and the line, 
on an embankment, crosses the rich cultivated plain, striking the Danube 
bank at Zemun and crossing the Sava into Belgrade terminus (alt. 250 ft..) 

The train reverses once more at Belgrade, and leaves the capital south- 
wards, passing the Sava port and the railway workshops and climbing 
through the suburb of Topéider. The gradient of 1 : 250 steepens to 1 : 83 
on the climb through wooded hills to Ripanj tunnel, 1,750 yd. long and 
with a summit level of 741 ft. at its southern end. Here the line becomes 
single track again, and remains so the whole way to the Bulgarian frontier 
(and indeed to Istanbul). It descends steeply (at 1 : 83) following the Lug 
valley ; the gradient flattens to 1 : 222 beyond Mladenovac (453 ft.; junction 
of a narrow-gauge line to Valjevo), and at Velika Plana, junction of the 
Smederevo branch, it reaches the Morava valley, turning sharply south to 
follow the western edge of the narrow plain. 

The line falls gently to the floor of the Morava valley at Lapovo (alt. 
351 ft.) where the alternative route to Skoplje via the Ibar valley diverges. 
Continuing southwards up the valley, with gradients varying from I : 1,000 
to 1 : 286, it crosses the river to Cuprija, where the coal brought by narrow- 
gauge line from the Senje mines supports briquette, textile and sugar 
factories. A little further on, at Para¢in, another textile manufacturing town, 
the narrow-gauge line from Zajetar is encountered. The line keeps to the 
eastern side of the valley, running at or near the foot of a well-marked 
river-terrace on a generally rising gradient of 1 : 333-1 : 222, and the two 
gauges use three rails between them as far as Stalaé (alt. 453 ft.). Here the 
narrow-gauge line to Caéak diverges, to follow the Zapadna Morava, while 
the main line strikes south-eastwards, following the Binatka Morava. For 
about 12 miles above Stalaé the valley is deep and steep-sided, almost a 
gorge; there are many cuttings, and the line crosses the river to its left 
(southern) bank just before the gorge ends. The valley broadens, and the 
crops and orchards of the floor contrast with the scrubby limestone hills 
above. The line rises at I : 200, past the small Aleksinac coalfield, which is 
reached by an aerial ropeway across the valley. Finally, crossing the river 
again and rising on to a terrace, it crosses the open Nisko polje to the great 
junction of Ni&, passing the locomotive sheds and the junction of the Prahovo 
branch, crossing the NiSava river and curving round to the west, where the 
railway workshops are adjacent to the main station (alt. 633 ft.). 

Trains bound for Sofia reverse again at Ni8, leaving the town in an 
easterly direction. The line follows the Ni8Sava valley all the way to the 
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Bulgarian frontier. The first few miles, on a rising gradient of 1 : 200— 
1 : 286, are across the Nisko polje, flat and cultivated. The valley narrows 
suddenly before Si¢evo, and soon becomes a sheer limestone gorge—the 
Siéevska Klisura; there are cuttings, embankment walls, and numerous 
bridges across tributary streams, and the Ni8Sava itself is crossed several 
times. The gradient slackens as the valley opens out beyond Crvena Reka, 
and the line crosses the small basin of Bela Palanka (alt. g50 ft.). A 1: 200 
ascent is resumed up the valley through Pirot (alt. 1,220 ft.), steepening to 
I : 143 across the broader cultivated plain to Sukovo, and increasing to 
1: 100 for the last few miles up the narrowing valley to Caribrod (alt. 
1,500 ft.). Alittle over four miles farther on is the Bulgarian frontier, beyond 
which the lines leaves the NiSava valley to cross the Dragoman Pass (alt. 
2,550 ft.) which leads down to the high plain of Sofia. 


(2) Nis-Djevdjelija (for Thessaloniki and Athens) 


Leaving Ni8 (alt. 633 ft.) in a westerly direction, the Thessaloniki (Salonika) 
line soon turns sharply south up the Binatka Morava valley, and crossing 
the river to the western side, ascends at 1 : 500 through Doljevac, junction 
of the KursSumlija branch. The gradient steepens to 1: 222 through 
Leskovac (alt. 686 ft.) and to 1 : 200 as the line plunges at Grdelica into the 
Morava gorge, which is followed for about 18 miles, changing direction 
from south-east to south-west. At Vladitin Han the valley opens out to a 
mile in width, and the 1 : 200 ascent is continued, slackening slightly through 
Vranje to Ristovac. Ristovac was formerly the Serbian-Turkish frontier 
station, as its now rather useless sidings bear witness. The ascent steepens 
to 1 : 83 on the final climb to the summit at PreSevo (alt. 1,509 ft.), where 
the Black Sea-Aegean watershed is crossed; an even steeper descent ensues 
at 1:77, which carries the line down to 1,273 ft. at Gli8i¢é. There follows 
a sharp rise at 1 : 71-1 : 66 through Kumanovo, junction of the line under 
construction to Gyueshevo in Bulgaria, and then a descent at 1 : 66 to the 
broad plain of the Vardar at Aleksandrovo, where the line turns sharply west, 
crossing the marshy plain and the river to Skoplje (alt. 817 ft.), junction of 
the alternative route from the north via the Ibar valley and the Kosovo polje. 

The train reverses at Skoplje and leaves the town in a south-easterly 
direction down the Vardar valley, which is followed all the way to the Greek 

frontier and beyond. The dominant gradient is down the whole way— 
mostly at 1 : 250-1 : 100—but there are undulations as the line, for physical 
reasons, changes its relation to the level of the river; there are numerous 
bridges over tributaries, and tunnels. For the first 11 miles the line keeps 
to the western side of the Vardar plain, and then at OreSane the valley 

suddenly narrows almost to a gorge. There is a very sharp curve beyond 
Zelenikovo, and the Vardar itself is crossed twice. The line emerges on to 

the small basin of Veles (alt. 568 ft.), where the Bitolj and Koéane lines 
diverge. The valley soon narrows again, and at Demir Kapija (Turkish, 
Demir Kapu=‘Iron Gate’) it becomes a gorge (the next station is called 
Klisura, which is the Slav word for a gorge). For 12 miles the line, 60 ft. 
above river level, hugs the steep valley-side, crossing the Vardar twice; the 
gradient is mostly 1 : 100-1: 150, and the altitude drops from 354 ft. at 
Demir Kapija to 246 ft. at Strumica, where the valley opens out and curves 
southwards. The gradient slackens somewhat, but increases to 1 : 125 before 
Djevdjelija (alt. 170 ft.). Two miles farther on is the Greek frontier.* 


*For a description of the continuation of this line to Thessaloniki and Athens 
see N.I.D. Handbook on Greece vol. 11. pp. 341-6. 
G H (Jugoslavia—III) ey 
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(3) Subotica-Belgrade 


The ‘Ostend-Vienna’, ‘Orient’ and ‘Arlberg-Orient’ expresses travel via 
Vienna and Budapest, and cross the Jugoslav frontier at Subotica. This is 
an easily graded, gently undulating line, across the southern extension of 
the Hungarian Plain; apart from a short section at 1 : 80 the ruling gradient 
iS 1 2200. 

The Hungarian frontier south of Kelebia is 8 miles north of Subotica, 
and these first 8 miles run through orchards and vineyards. Subotica is a 
large railway junction, with lines radiating in seven directions; here the 
Vienna-Belgrade ‘Orient’ line crosses the Vinkovci-Bucharest route of the 
‘Simplon-Orient’ train. The Belgrade line runs almost due south across 
the fertile plain, through miles of maize-fields. Gradients are gentle, not 
more than 1 : 200, as the line rises and falls between one river and the next. 
At Novi Vrbas the Kralja Petra I Canal, which links the Tisa with the 
Danube (see p. 482) is crossed, and then the line is almost level for 26 miles 
to the Danube, the only gradients being the rise and fall necessary to cross 
the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal shortly before Novi Sad. Novi Sad is the 
junction of several lines serving the southern part of the Batka plain. The 
line now crosses the Danube by a large bridge to Petrovaradin, on the high 
right bank, and plunges into a tunnel beneath the citadel, emerging and 
following the Danube bank for several miles, between the riverside marshes 
and vine-clad slopes. A sharp rise at 1 : 80 through a tunnel carries the line 
across the eastern end of the FruSka Gora, and a gentle descent follows, to 
the fertile open plain, cultivated with maize, small grains and hemp, which 
stretches all the way to Belgrade. At Indjija junction the Sava valley route 
from Zagreb is joined (see p. 448), and double track extends to Belgrade. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) An excellent historical account of the railways of Jugoslavia, with much detail 
on the legal and political side, is D. Arnautovitch, Histoire des Chemins de Fer 
yougoslaves (Paris, 1937). A study by S. H. Beaver, ‘Railways in the Balkan 
Peninsula’, Geographical Journal, vol. xcvi1, 273-94 (London, 1941), summarizes 
the history in relation to geographical and other circumstances, and in relation to 
the Balkan peninsula as a whole. 


_ Gi) The latest annual statistical publication available is Statistika Jugoslovenskih 

Zeleznica za godinu 1937 2 vols. (Subotica, n.d. [?1938]); the report and table 
headings are given in French as well as in Serbo-Croat. For comparative inter- 
national statistics there is Statistique internationale des Chemins de Fer, published 
by L’Union internationale des Chemins de Fer (Paris, latest edition 19309, relating 
to the year 1938). 


(ii) ‘Technical information on gradients, axle-loads, etc., is given in the com- 
panion volume to the Working Time-Table for the standard-gauge lines—Dodatak 
redu voznje, issued by the Jugoslav State Railways (Sarajevo, 1933). 


(iv) Much miscellaneous information is contained in an article by L. Wiener, 
‘Train speeds and services’ in the Bulletin of the International Railway Congress 
Association (English edition), vol. xv111, pp. 281-96 (Bruxelles, 1936). Current 
developments are usually noted, with illustrations and comments, in the London 
publications: Railway Gazette (weekly), Modern Transport (weekly), and Railway 
Magazine (monthly). 


Chapter XII 
WATERWAYS 


Introduction: Historical Outline: Traffic and Freight: Types of Vessels: Geo- 
graphical Description of the Waterways: River Ports: Bibliographical Note 


INTRODUCTION 


In view of the mountainous character of the relief of Jugoslavia as a 
whole, the considerable importance of inland water transport in the 
foreign and domestic trade of the country may at first seem sur- 
prising. In 1938, for example, 35 % of all imports and 17 % of all 
exports were carried by inland waterways, and the tonnage on the 
waterways (including transit traffic but excluding timber rafts) 
amounted to 5,048,000 tons. This is roughly twice the amount 
carried by sea transport; Jugoslav imports and exports by sea 
totalled some 2,083,374 tons in the same year, and, even with 
coastal domestic traffic added, amounted only to 2,605,000 tons. 
Inland shipping in 1939 employed about 10,000 workers. 

The total length of the navigable waterways within Jugoslavia is 
1,367 miles. ‘This gives an average of only about 14 miles per 1,000 
sq. miles of area for the country as a whole, as compared with 96 for 
Belgium, 42 for Germany and 35 for France. Almost all of the 
Waterway mileage in Jugoslavia, however, lies in the northern 
‘Danube region’, and in effect the mileage per 1,000 sq. miles of area 
is here more nearly equal to that of Germany. 

There are 364 miles of navigable waterway along the Danube 
alone within the Jugoslav frontiers, together with 367 miles on the 
Sava, 84 miles on the Kupa, 86 miles on the Drava, and 101 miles 
on the Tisa; in addition there are some 192 miles of canals, chiefly 
between the Tisa and Danube rivers. Apart from the Danube and 
its main tributaries, few other rivers are of value as waterways. ‘The 
chief south-flowing river—the Vardar—is useless both on account 
of its gradient and the fluctuations of volume to which it is liable 
(Fig. 75). Few rivers flow into the Adriatic Sea, and of these the 
Neretva is navigable only for 12 miles and the Zrmanja for only 
7 miles. Apart from short navigable lengths on the lower reaches 
of the Bosna and Una rivers, and some shipping on lakes Skadar 
(Scutari) and Ohrid, the remaining rivers of Jugoslavia have no 
importance for water transport. 
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Fig. 74. Graphs to show the monthly fluctuations in river-levels above and below _ 

the mean level (O) of the Drina, Zapadna Morava, Danube and Drava rivers = | 
Based on J. Martha, ‘Les Variations saissoniéres des cours d’eau dans I’ouest et le 
sehe la Yougoslavie’, Revue de Géographie alpine, vol. 24, pp. 191-208 (Grenoble, 
1936). 
The fluctuations in the river levels are shown for the following places: Drina—at 
Zvornik ; Zapadna Morava—at Sanac; Danube—at Orgova; Drava—at Dravograd. 
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Fig. 75. Graphs to show the monthly fluctuations in river-levels above and below 
the mean level (O) of the Neretva, Vrbas, Krka, Vardar and Sava rivers 
Based on J. Martha, ‘ Les Variations saissoniéres des cours d’eau dans l’ouest et le 
an la Yougoslavie’, Revue de Géographie alpine, vol. 24, pp. 191-208 (Grenoble, 

1936). 
The fluctuations in the river levels are shown for the following places: Neretva—at 
Mostar; Vrbas—at Razboj ; Krka—at Skradin ; Vardar—at Veles ; Sava—at Zagorje. 
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Climate and Hydrology 


The volume and fluctuations in the seasonal levels of Jugoslav 
rivers are clearly related to climate. Figs. 74 and 75 show the range 
of variation and the periods of maximum and minimum water-levels 
for different stations. The differences are mainly related to seasonal 
contrasts in the rainfall régime, to the intensity of evaporation in the 
summer months, and to the factor of snow-melting. In the karst- 
lands of the west, an additional factor is the delay in the rise of the 
river-levels due to the time taken for the autumn and winter rains 
to circulate through the limestone caverns before appearing as 
surface drainage. Thus the Vardar (Fig. 75) shows a very marked 
drop to an August minimum, for summer in Macedonia is a season 
of drought and heat, and evaporation is very high; the Morava shows 
low water in August-September, with high water in March on the 
Zapadna Morava and in April on the Juzna Morava. 

The régimes in the Danube river system are more complex, for 
they depend on the interplay of climatic and other conditions over 
a very wide area, most of which lies outside the Jugoslav frontiers. 
In general, the middle Danube (above Belgrade) and ‘lisa rivers are 
marked by low water in summer and high water in spring, when 
rains are heavy and snow and ice at the same time are thawing. In 
the Iron Gates sector and lower Danube, the low water-level occurs 
in September or October (e.g. Orsova, Fig. 74), and low water 
continues generally through the winter, while, as above Belgrade, 
spring rains and thaws bring high water-levels in May. The upper 
Sava, on the other hand (like its tributary the Drina), shows a double 
seasonal rhythm. The first maximum comes in April and May, with 
the melting of the snows; the lowest water-level comes in winter, 
when the surface run-off is held up in the form of snow. A second 
high water-level, however, occurs in the autumn, at the season of 
heavy rainfall, while a secondary low water-level coincides with 
midsummer and late summer months. The fall of the water-level in 
the upper Sava from autumn to winter is conspicuous. 

River regulation in the middle Danube basin generally is compli- 
cated by floods and ice. High water often brings extensive floods 
because of the differences in the times of arrival of flood-waves from 
the several large tributaries that are confluent in this region. It is 
possible to determine with a fair amount of accuracy the length of 
time which it takes for a flood-wave to pass through a given stretch 
of river. Complications arise, however, when one flood-wave follows 
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swiftly on another, or, more particularly, when the flood-waves of 
tributaries are superimposed on those of the main river. The 
greatest of such complications are produced in the Danube régime 
by the Tisa and Sava tributaries, near Zemun, above the mouth of 
the Sava. In normal circumstances, the flood-wave of the Danube 
requires 53 hours to complete the passage to Orsova, while those 
of the Sava and Tisa (and both rivers carry more water than the 
Danube) require 62 and 82 hours respectively for the same passage. 
When the high water rises above its normal maximum, it leads 
to severe and often highly destructive floods. ‘The isa was re- 
markable for these floods—especially before it was regulated. The 
floods principally occur at the times when the water is usually high, 
but changing weather conditions and heavy falls of rain may produce 
sudden floods in almost all months of the year—notably in Baranja, 
in the Drava and Danube plains, near the mouth of the Drava (see 
vol. I, pp. 35-42). 
The floods tend to be most destructive when they carry large 
blocks of ice with them, and ice formation is in any case a serious 
hindrance, at times rendering navigation impossible. ‘The prevalence 
of ice is partly related to the severity of the climate and partly to 
variations in the speed of the current. Ice generally begins to float 
on the Danube from the first half of December; on the lisa at Titel 
from the beginning of December; on the Sava at Zemun from the 
middle of December and on the Drava at Osijek from the end of the 
month. The average times of departure and thaw are about 9 and 10 
February. Pack-ice has an average duration in the middle Danube 
basin of 34 days. 
_ It is rare for the river to freeze twice in one winter, and in excep- 

tionally mild winters it may not freeze at all. Generally, before 
freezing, the river ‘smokes’ and then freezes very quickly, in a matter 
of a few hours. The ice is also apt to break up quickly, particularly 
with the advent of warm rains. 

Up to 1941, flood warnings were issued to navigators by radio 
reports on water-levels and by careful weather forecasts. Soundings 
were taken throughout the year and channels were marked out over 
the length of the Jugoslav section of the Danube, as elsewhere, 
showing the limits between which the depths were 6} ft. or more. 
A channel, however, was never reduced to a width of less than 
164 ft. even though the water-depth was less than 6} ft. 

Because of the variations in level to which the ‘Jugoslav’ Danube 
is subjected, a depth of 5 ft. 11 in. has been accepted in some dry 
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years as the depth of the marked channel is marked. The seasonal 
variations of depth in all the rivers naturally affect the transport 
capacities of the rivers considerably. 


‘HIsTORICAL OUTLINE 
The River Danube 


‘Since Roman times, when it formed a natural frontier as part of 
the Limes Romanis, the Danube has been an important factor in the 
political and economic history of Europe. ‘Technical problems also 
were present during the Roman period and the remains of 'Trajan’s 
achievements in the sector of the Iron Gates show almost an exact 
anticipation of the work of hydrologists of the nineteenth century in 
their plans to overcome the most important cataract on the river. 


Few rivers illustrate better than the Danube the need for political _ 


coherence and economic unity amongst the riparian states sharing 
a river basin, or the technical difficulties that may arise when a river 
system of complex régime is dissected by numerous political frontiers. 
For the Danube waterway it is essential that a unified and controlled 
system of measures should be taken both against floods, and for the 
marking and dredging of channels, etc. For long the development 
of the waterway was somewhat haphazard and not co-ordinated; 
indeed, during one period, the maintenance of uncontrolled floods 
was regarded as an advantage, particularly in the Tisa basin, since 
this gave protection to the inhabitants from the wandering bands of 
Turks pillaging the region from time to time. 

The desirability of maintaining freedom of navigation along the 
Danube river system was recognized as early as 1815, at the Congress 
of Vienna, when the conception of the internationalization of rivers 
was first discussed and formulated with reference to the Danube. 
Since the middle and upper part of the river system (including that 
part now controlled by Jugoslavia) were then under the control of 
Austria, the international principles were not applied until 1856 


(under the Treaty of Paris), and then only for the delta and river 


below the Iron Gates. 
In 1878 Austria succeeded in having the development of the 
rapids allocated to her. In 1895 the cutting of channels through the 


cataracts was begun; this was completed in 1899, and the work cost — 
about 40 million crowns. The cataracts and Iron Gates sector were — 


considerably improved, and barges of 700 tons could be towed one 
at a time through the new channel.- The total movement of vessels 
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at the Iron Gates increased from 1,175, in the year 1899-1900, to 
2,686 in 1912, and the tonnage moved was at the same time nearly 
tripled. Tolls were exacted by Hungary, thus making the cost of 
transport heavy, but even so, the costs of the improvement were 
not met. 

Though technically open since 1896, the Iron Gates sector 
remained virtually closed to foreign shipping by the imposition of 
prohibitive dues. Hitherto there was great difficulty in the navigation 
of this sector, partly because of the rapidity of the current and partly 
because of the shallowness of the water at various points. Only 
powerful light-draft steamers and small boats could pass the rapids 
and even these were in great danger of accident. 

After the War of 1914-18 an Inter-Allied Danube Commission 
was created, and it was in control from 22 May 1919 until 17 June 
1920. ‘The commission was set up for the purpose of re-establishing 
normal conditions of traffic on the Danube as soon as possible, 
despite the existing uncertainty concerning frontiers and the owner- 
ship of the floating material. For all its short term of office this 
commission achieved great results. In August 1920, the International 
Danube Commission came into being, in accordance with article 349 
of the Treaty of Versailles which stipulated that the Danube should 
be controlled by an International Commission throughout its 
navigable length—i.e. from Ulm to the sea. Up to the Iron Gates, 
the river was to be administered by the Maritime Danube Commis- 
sion; above this, by an International Commission. 'The first meeting 
summoned in August 1920 included representatives from Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
_ slovakia, Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary. The first 
convention was signed on 23 July 1921, as the Statut Définit du 
Danube and comprised 44 articles. The statute guarantees complete 
freedom to all countries in the use of the waterway throughout its 
navigable length. The position of Jugoslavia athwart the middle 
Danube and Iron Gates sector led to considerable transit trade 
over the Jugoslav section of the waterway, apart from Jugoslavia’s 
own use of the river for navigation. 

The commission laid down other rules to which Jugoslavia, 
amongst other countries, adheres. Thus the depth of the navigable 
channel was fixed to be not less than 6-6 ft.; the width and the radii 
of curvatures were to allow for the simultaneous circulation in both 
directions of ship-trains consisting of units with a capacity of 1,250 
metric tons each. In the Jugoslav section of the Danube, a ship-train 
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may consist of as much as 16 barges, i.e. comparable to a sea-going 
vessel of about 8,000 N.R.'T., and equal to corresponding figures for 
the Rhine navigation. All new works carried out on the river, as well 
as the annual programme of maintenance incumbent on the riparian 
states, were subject to the preliminary approval of the International 
Danube Commission. If a state did not fulfil its obligations, the 
commission was given full powers of action. 

Under this régime, Jugoslavia has effected many improvements in 
the waterways within her section, particularly with regard to the 
needs of the Jugoslav population; plans were made in 1928 and 
subsequently carried out by the Jugoslavy government both for 
protection against floods and for other drainage operations along 
the Danube from the Hungarian frontier to the Tami8 river. Dykes 
extending for more than 35 miles have been built along the Danube, 
and apart from improving the waterway, this work has led to 
the banishing of malaria from some districts where it had been 
endemic. . 

Conditions in the Iron Gates sector (from Moldava to Turnu 
Severin) were different. According to Article 32 of the 1921 Con- 
vention, there was to be a special technical and administrative service 
for this difficult section of the river, with its seat at Orsova; it was 
to be constituted by common agreement between the two riparian 
states, Jugoslavia and Roumania, and the International Commission. 
Only in 1932, after years of intricate negotiation, was this article 
effectively applied. The problems especially to be dealt with in this 
section included the improvement of the channels through the 
various Cataracts, and a scientific study and measurement of currents, 
etc., at various water-levels in relation to the resistance of barges at 
the Iron Gate and other points. This work led to the lengthening 
of the artificial channels by the Jugoslav government, the deepening 
of the channels above Orsova, and the development of schemes for 
hydro-electric power. These improvements reduced the need for 
transhipment at Orsova and led to the elimination of many technical 
difficulties, with the result that ‘the Iron Gates, which were only 
ajar under the Hungarian administration, were fully opened by the 
International Danube Commission’. | 

After 1936, the Commission began to disintegrate with the with- 
drawal of Germany. Since 1941, the waterway, in so far as Jugoslavia 
is concerned, has been under the control of ‘Greater Germany’, 
and it has become a supply line of paramount importance to 
Germany. 3 
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The Kralja Petra I Canal 


The Kralja Petra I Canal, formerly known as the Ferencz Canal or 
Franzen Kanal, was built between 1795 and 1802, and originally ran 
from Batki MonoStor on the Danube, to Backo GradiSte on the 'Tisa. 
Between 1851 and 1868 it was extended through Bezdan to meet the 
Danube opposite Batina and the former outlet at Backi MonoStor 
was disused, the main channel of the Danube having moved to the 
west. In 1870 a concession lasting until 1945 was granted to a private 
company, which canalized a branch of the Danube running south 
from the Duna Szeremlei (Sugovica) south of Baja, and used it both 
as a feeder channel to supply water in dry periods to the Kralja 
Petra I Canal, and as a navigation channel. The company also 
extended the main canal at the Tisa end to Stari Becej; the original 
outlet at Backo Gradiste fell into disuse, the main channel of the 
‘Tisa having moved to the east. 


The Kralja Aleksandra I Canal 


The Kralja Aleksandra I Canal, formerly known as the Ferencz 
‘Josef, or Franz-Josef, Canal was started in 1855 and completed in 
1872. It was intended rather as an irrigation than as a navigation 
canal. Under Hungarian control since 1943, there have been pro- 
posals to enlarge and modernize both the Kralja Petra I and the Kralja 
Aleksandra I Canals. 


"TRAFFIC AND FREIGHT 


The importance to Jugoslavia of inland waterways during the period 
1929-39 is illustrated by Fig. 76. ‘The waterways serve three types 
of traffic, namely, (i) internal or ‘domestic’ Jugoslav traffic; (ii) ex- 
ternal Jugoslav traffic, concerned with exports and imports to other 
countries; and (iii) transit traffic, passing through Jugoslavia from 
one outside country to another, without transhipment. Of these 
three types, internal traffic has the highest tonnage, as Fig. 76 shows; 
but if upstream and downstream transit traffic are considered 
together, transit traffic in most years before 1937 equalled or exceeded 
the domestic traffic within Jugoslavia. External traffic is less in 
amount than upstream transit traffic alone, but Jugoslav domestic 
and external traffic together are about twice as great as the total 
transit traffic, as shown by the statistics for 1938. 
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Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 231 (Beograd, 
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Fig. 76. ‘Traffic on Jugoslav waterways, 1929-38 
Based on Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 231 (Beograd, 
1939). 
Domestic traffic: loaded and unloaded within the frontiers of Jugoslavia. 
External traffic : imports and exports carried by inland waterways. 
Transit traffic (upstream and downstream) : ‘through traffic’ passing from frontiet 
to frontier over Jugoslav sections of the Danube and its tributaries. 


In external traffic by waterways, Jugoslav exports tend to exceed 
imports by a considerable tonnage, as shown in the table on p. 461. 
Transit trade (Fig. 76) also shows a feature typical of all movement 


on the Danube, namely, the much greater importance of upstreaa 
as compared with downstream traffic. 
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External Traffic (Tons) 


Year Imports Exports 

1934 316,870 822,873 
1935 290,544 436,133 
1936 348,794 583,882 
1937 383,305 1,062,815 
1938 435,136 635,336 

















Source: zbid., p. 230. 


Of the total Jugoslav waterways traffic of all kinds in 1938, nearly 
60% was carried by Jugoslav vessels, 13% by Austrian and German 
vessels, 8° by Roumanian and 6% by Czechoslovak vessels. The 
freights include a variety of commodities, mainly of the characteristic 
bulky goods and raw materials suited to water transport. Fig. 77, 
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Fig. 47. pouese of Jugoslav commodities (exports and imports) carried by 
inland waterways in 1938 


eam on ies statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 232 (Beograd, 
1939 
Total exports—635,336 tons; total imports—435,136 tons. 


showing imports and exports by commodites, illustrates the nature 
of the freights transported. Cereals and agricultural products are of 
outstanding importance, and make up the bulk of the traffic, mainly 
as export trade. Grain alone in 1938 constituted 361,817 out of a 
total export tonnage of 635,336 tons. Ores fall a long way behind 
as the second most important export commodity. Amongst water- 
borne imports there is no corresponding dominant commodity, coal 


with coke and mineral oil taking first places, followed by salt and 
fertilizers. 


- 
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In association with this traffic there is a tendency for certain 
Jugoslav river ports to specialize in the handling of specific com- 
modities. ‘Thus Panéevo on the 'Tami8 normally ships almost all the 
grain exports of the Banat (see p. 509), while smaller ports on the 
Danube and Tiga ship the grain from Backa. Refineries at Petrov- 
grad, Novi Vrbas and Crvenka, are associated with considerable 
transhipments of sugar beet at these ports. ‘The three canals (Kralja 
Petra I, Kralja Aleksandra I and the Begej Canals) are important in 
serving for the transport of grains and agricultural products from the 
Vojvodina generally. 

Amongst minerals, pyrites from Majdanpek (see p. 194) is loaded 
at Donji Milanovac and coal at Kostolac. Stones are unloaded at 
Golubac and imported cement at Beotin. Copper and ores from 
Bor (see p. 190) are exported from Prahovo, which also receives 
imported coke. The Sava and Drava rivers are characteristically 
used for the transport of the Slavonian oak timber. Both the Sava 
and the Danube, however, are also much used for the export of 
mineral oil from the Roumanian fields. ‘The movement of oil is 
essentially an upstream movement, and much of it is concerned with 
transit traffic to central European countries; of the 960,000 tons 
shipped on Jugoslav waterways in 1936, only 132,000 tons were 
Jugoslav imports. The shipment in 1936 was the highest pre-war 
amount passing through the Iron Gates, but it could be much greater 
than this. The potential capacity for oil transport in 1938 was 
estimated as 1,650,000 tons, under peace-time conditions, and under 
military administration as 2 million tons. It is estimated that by 
1942 it had risen to 3 million tons. The Sava has been developed 
considerably as an artery for oil transport to Italy during the past 
few years, at the expense of oil transport on the Danube. In the 
summer of 1943, petroleum products were transhipped at Jugoslav 
ports for Italy at the rate of 600,000 tons to 720,000 tons a year, 
usually via the Sava, and facilities for oil storage have been especially 
developed at Bosanski Brod and Sisak. 

Transfrontier traffic into and out of Jugoslavia is considerable 
and varied, both with regard to the nature of the commodities and 
to the countries of origin and destination. The table on p. 463 
indicates the nature, origin and destination of the imports and exports 
of Jugoslavia carried on inland waterways. By far the larger part 
of this trade was with Greater Germany (i.e. including Austria); 
Germany and Austria in 1938 accounted for more than one-third of 
the million tons that make up this external traffic. 
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To these figures must be added the considerable frontier traffic 
involved in the transit traffic. Of the total upstream transit traffic — 
of 1,414,955 tons, 443,000 tons (i.e. nearly one-third) were carried 
by German and Austrian vessels; Roumanian vessels accounted for 
283,000 tons, and Czechoslovak vessels for 178,000 tons. Smaller 
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Fig. 78. Tonnage of barge traffic in 1938 at the Iron Gates 


Based on Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 234 (Beograd, 


1939). 
The map shows (i) the international character of the traffic through the Iron Gates 
sector and (ii) the relative importance of upstream as compared with downstream 
traffic. 


quantities of transit traffic (less than 100,000 tons) were also carried 
by Jugoslav, Hungarian, British, French and Dutch vessels re- 
spectively. 

In the downstream transit traffic, which in 1938 amounted to less 
than one-quarter of the upstream traffic (307,384 tons) German and 
Austrian vessels again came first with about one-third of the tonnage 
(107,000 tons). Czechoslovakia was the only other large carrier 
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(72,000 tons). Fig. 78 demonstrates the international character of 
the shipping and relative importance of upstream as compared with 
downstream movement through the Iron Gates. 


TYPES OF VESSELS 


At the end of 1938, Jugoslavia possessed 114 tugs (44,854 combined 
h.p.), 33 passenger ships (9,310 h.p.), 4 mixed cargo and passenger 
vessels (765 h.p.), 3 steam- and motor-ferries (84 h.p.), 22 steam- and 
motor-barges (4,413 h.p.), 305 wooden barges and 656 long boats 
and lighters. The total tonnage amounted to 485,164 tons. 

In 1938 there were three shipping companies—Société Royale 
Yougoslave de Navigation (J.R.), Société Yougoslave de Navigation 
(S.B.D.), and Schultz Simon. In addition to the Jugoslav vessels, 
other vessels were used in transit traffic from other countries. 


Dimensions of Craft 
The following are the dimensions of typical Danubian craft: 


(i) Ordinary barges (1,000 tons carrying capacity): length, 229-7 ft. 
(70 m.); breadth, 30°8 ft. (9-4 m.); moulded depth, 7-2 ft. (2-2 m.); 
draught, 8-2 ft. (2°5 m.). 

(ii) Greek barges: length, 164-213°3 ft. (50-65 m.); breadth, 
2'7-9-38 ft. (8-5-11-6 m.); moulded depth, 10-1-13°8 ft. (3-1-4:2 m.); 
draught, 9°2-11°5 ft. (28-35 m.). 

(111) Self-propelled barges: length, 212 ft. (64-75 m.); breadth, 
27°2 ft. (8-25 m.); moulded depth, 8-2 ft. (2:5 m.); draught, 6-6 ft. 
(2-0 m.). Two Diesel motors (380 h.p. each). Speed in still water, 
with full load of 650 tons, 11 miles per hour. 

(iv) 1,000 h.p. tug steamers: length, 203-4 ft. (62-0 m.); breadth, 
26-3 ft. (8 m.); breadth over paddles, 56-7 ft. (17-3 m.); moulded 
depth, 9°5 ft. (2-9 m.); draught, 4-4 ft. (1-35 m.). T'wo boilers; 
coal-burning. 

(v) Ladja: These are flat-bottomed barges used on the upper 
reaches of the Sava and its tributaries, but not on the Danube. 
Representative dimensions: length, 98 ft.; width, 16 ft. 5 in. On 
the tributaries these barges are hauled by horses. 

(vi) Timber rafts: These may frequently be seen on the waterways 
in addition to the above types of craft. In 1938, 8-6 million cu. ft. of 


timber entered Jugoslav river ports; 2°7 million cu. ft. entering the 
port of Belgrade alone. 
G H (Jugoslavia—III) 30 
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Transport Craft 


Craft intended for transit traffic, and passing into the upper 
Danube basin beyond Jugoslavia, have certain restricted dimensions, 
but those mainly for use on the middle Danube and Jugoslav sectors 
are built to draw 5 ft. 102 in. (1-8 m.) when fully loaded, since the 
standard minimum depth of the navigable channel should be 6-6 ft. © 
This leaves an 8-in. clearance when fully loaded. In actual fact, 
however, depths of less than 6-6 ft. are met with in low water, and 
craft have then to reduce load. 

The standard minimum overhead clearance of bridges was fixed 
by the International Danube Commission in 1922 at 21 ft. above 
high water-level, but many bridges give slightly less clearance than 
the standard minimum. 

The special features associated with the Danube transport vessels 
can be summarized as follows: (1) They are of light scantlings, to 
obtain shallow draught; they cannot be brought from overseas as ~ 
they would not stand up to sea waves; (2) bridge clearance prohibits 
high girder construction; (3) owing to the nature of the river water, 
there is rapid corrosion; (4) large rudders are required for manceuv- 
ring—this affects the shape of the stern; (5) barges are all moulded 
to a ship form and are not flat-bottomed as, for example, on the 
Thames (cf. the Ladja used on the Sava, p. 465). 

Self-propelled vessels are either steam paddle-wheelers or Diesel- 
engined screw vessels. Motor paddle-boats are practically non-~ 
existent as it has proved impossible in the conditions of the Danube 
to adapt Diesel engines to paddles. All paddle-wheels on the Danube 
are side and not stern wheels; their beam is in consequence 
restricted. Passenger boats are normally paddle-wheelers, since the 
paddle makes it possible to land at a pontoon without always having 
to turn and head upstream. Their horse-power over the Jugoslav 
section of the Danube varies between 225 and 700 h.p. 


Haulage Craft 


Haulage is by tugs and self-propelled barges—normally only those 
of 600 h.p. and over. Until 1918, paddle-ships almost exclusively 
were used on the middle Danube, whereas screw-ships were used on 
the lower Danube (below the Iron Gates). With the adoption of the 
Diesel motor, recent building has mainly been of screw-driven motor 
vessels, but, as many old tugs remain in use, the steam paddle- 
wheeler is still prevalent on the middle Danube. The paddle, both 
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for passenger boats and tugs, has advantages over the Diesel-driven 
screw. Less water is needed for navigation, the vessels can be built 
with extremely shallow draught, and they have high efficiency in 
strong currents. In sectors where there is a strong current and little 
depth for navigation, paddle-tugs are therefore still favoured, but 
for general purposes, on the middle Danube, Diesel-driven screw 
tugs are generally preferred. 


Barge-trains 


The most economical speed for large convoys has been found to 
be 24-3 miles per hour upstream, and 84-124 miles per hour down- 
stream. At an upstream speed of 3 miles per hour, a tug of 1,000 h.p. 
can tow 14 (650-ton) barges, loaded to 450-ton capacity. Self- 
propelled barges normally tow smaller convoys than tugs. Upstream 
‘trains’ above the Iron Gates sector normally consist of 14 barges 
towed in three groups of four, and of one group of two—each group 
trailing well behind the tug. For downstream traffic barge-trains 
are much shortened. ‘Two barges are moored alongside the tug on 
either hand, followed by a first group of six moored side by side, 
_and a second group of four. In the Iron Gates sector the arrange- 
ments vary according to the local difficulties of navigation and the 
level of the water. ‘There may be only three full barges making up 
_ the train, trailing singly one behind the other, in upstream traffic 
through the Iron Gate Channel, as compared with six full and six 
empty barges towed downstream in groups of sixes and threes in 
one train. 

The maximum draught (i.e. ‘normal’ draught) for the Danube 
barges is fixed daily by the administration of the Iron Gates sector, 
one hour before sunrise. Generally it corresponds with the reading 
of the gauge at Orsova, plus 274 in. for the passage of the whole 
sector. With falling river-levels and a Kosava wind (see vol. 1, 
p. 226) a deduction of up to 113 in. has to be made. 


Piloting 


Piloting is obligatory only in the Iron Gates sector. Official pilots 
are provided by the Iron Gates administration, and their number 
varies from 60 to 70. It takes about two years to train a skilled 
helmsman for this sector. Elsewhere, for practical purposes, the 
shipping companies have their own private pilots for various stretches 
of the river, but the use of such pilots is not obligatory. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WATERWAYS 


I (a) The Middle Danube (Batina to Moldova) 


The Danube enters Jugoslavia in the north at a point near the 
middle of the great Hungarian basin. ‘Thence, as far as the junction 
of the Kralja Petra I Canal, opposite Batina, and to the mouth of the 
Drava, the river flows through marshland and forms numerous small 
branches and islands. Below the confluence with the Drava, shoals 
are numerous and make navigation impossible in the mainstream 
when the gauges fall to 6:6 ft. ‘The river divides several times to 
form islands (Fig. 86). 

At Vukovar the course of the river trends towards the east and it 
becomes straighter, though 14 miles below Opatovac there begins 
a canalized cut, 3 miles long, across a wide bend to the north-east. 
There is some marshland on the left (north) bank and the main 
stream throws the river-curves north and then sharply south. On 
the outer side of the bend thus formed at Novi Sad is the junction 
of the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal. Between Novi Sad and the Tisa 
confluence the left bank is low-lying and marshy, and cut up by 
- numerous side streams of various sizes. There are several islands 
in the main stream—similar conditions apply between the isa con- 
fluence and Belgrade. At Belgrade the river swings northward round 
the Belgrade bluff, immediately below the confluence of the Sava. 
As far eastwards as Smederevo, it is flanked by fairly sharply rising 
hill country to the south, though on the left bank there are wide 
flood plains still liable to inundation. The gradient of the river is 
very low and enormous masses of sand and gravel are deposited as 
shoals and islands several miles in length. Near the mouth of the 
Morava, as at the confluence of the Tisa, currents cause difficulties. 

From the Hungarian frontier as far as Moldova, below Belgrade, 
the river varies considerably in width. It has a minimum of 208 yd. 
and, near the confluence of the Kara’, a maximum width of 1,750 yd. 
The current varies between 2 ft. 14 in. and 3 ft. 11 in. per second. 
The water-level varies appreciably seasonally (see p. 454), and this 
has great effects on the transport capacity of the commercial fleet. 
At low levels the capacity may be 50% less than at favourable levels. 

It is reported that near Vukovar the level at times falls so low in 
August as to make navigation either difficult or impossible; but for 
barges of up to 600 tons, navigation is still possible, by way of the 
Kralja Petra I Canal, from Batina on the Danube to Stari Becej on 
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the Tisa, and thence down the isa to the Danube—thus avoiding 
this difficult stretch. 

Traffic is also rendered impossible, on an average for 59 days in 
this section of the river, by ice and floods during winter and spring. 
Ice is apt to be present in more or less definitely marked regions, 
and its duration shows a certain amount of regularity. Pack-ice is 
the rule rather than the exception. During the period of ice, vessels 
remain in winter harbours. As these are often far apart, it is necessary 
to remain in them some time after the thaw has begun, until all risk 
of being caught in a sudden rush of ice is past. The longest period 
of interrupted navigation due to this factor was 100 days during 
1879-80. ‘The use of ice-breakers, dynamiting, and bombing, gives 
only local and limited results and serves merely to keep the river 
open for a few hours or days in favourable conditions. 

Natural winter shelters, where drifting ice never appears and 
freezing always forms an even surface, exist at Apatin. In addition, 
‘laying-up’ winter harbours have been developed at the following 
places: Bezdan (for 105 barges or tugs); Osijek (46 barges); Backa- 
Palanka; Novi Sad (160 barges); Zemun (10-20 barges); Belgrade 
(BeZanija harbour, 200 barges; Cukarica harbour, 330 barges; 
ViSnjica harbour, 200 barges). 

For approximately 280 days per annum, river craft of 1,000 tons 
are able to navigate when loaded to full capacity. Greek barges may 
be used, but only when loaded to a maximum draught of 7 ft. 24 in. © 
The tugs mostly used are paddle- or screw-vessels of over 400 h.p. 
Night navigation is allowed in both directions. 

(For the Danube river ports, see pp. 485-9.) 


(b) The Iron Gates Sector of the Danube 


The physical peculiarities of this sector are described in vol. 1, 
pp. 102-7. In cutting through the mountain barrier, the river swings 
through a series of gorges, following a sinuous course, with important 
cataracts occurring at five points (Figs. 80-85); the river thus 
descends in steps. The navigation of this section of the waterway 
has always been difficult, and indeed, until the close of the nineteenth 
century, the passage of the gorges from Moldova to Turnu Severin 
was dreaded by the Danubian pilots. Even with the immense 
improvements made by the former Austrian government, and later 
by the International Danube Commission, night navigation is still 
not possible over the sections from Drencova to Golubinje and in 
the Iron Gates Channel. 





Plate 125. ‘The river port of Osijek, on the river Drava 
The photograph shows steam tugs and self-propelled barges. 





Plate 126. The river Danube at Belgrade 





Plate 127. The Sip Canal at the Iron Gate 
‘The auxiliary steam traction lines on the Jugoslav bank are used for upstream traffic. 





Plate 128. The Iron Gate 


In the centre, the mole; on the left, the navigable channel; on the right, water 
breaking over the reef. 
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Official pilots are obligatory between Moldova and Turnu Severin 
at water-levels below 59 in. (150 cms., Orsova gauge) and between 
Drencova, Kladovo and 'Turnu Severin. With the exception of 
Kladovo, these are on the Roumanian bank. The head office of the 
special Iron Gates Administration (International Commission) is at 
Orsova in Roumania, with the Technical Department opposite at 
Tekija in Jugoslavia. 

This sector is now navigable for fully loaded 1,000-ton barges for 
about 305 days of the year, as compared with only 280 days in the 
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Fig. 80. Key map to the Danube gorge sector 
The map shows the positions of the sections in Figs. 81, 82, 83, 84 and 85. 


middle Danube basin above this. On a 30-year average, navigation 
is interrupted by ice only on 29 days, as compared with 59 days 
in the Belgrade sector. Natural winter shelters where drifting ice 
never appears and congelation forms an even surface are located at 
Drencova, Orsova, Turnu Severin and Kladovo, i.e. mainly on 
the Roumanian bank. 

Below the island of Moldova, the first of the five cataracts 1s 
formed by the granite bank of Stenka (Fig. 81). A dynamited 
channel, 2,410 yd. long and 266 yd. wide, now makes it navigable. 
Just below the bend of the river at Drencova, the second cataract 
occurs at the slate bank of Kozla and the reefs of Dojke. Here the 
river in places narrows to 328 yd. The Kozla Channel (Fig. 82) is 
66 yd. wide and considerably longer than the Stenka Channel. In 
the limestone area of Izlaz and Tahtalja the river broadens out con- 
siderably and cataracts occur at these points (Fig. 83). A channel 
has now been dynamited in this region, over a length of 2,188 yd., 
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to Greben. Below the rocky headland of Greben the river suddenly | 
widens to 2,188 yd. and becomes shallow. A system of dykes and — 
training walls has therefore been constructed over a length of 
5,468 yd. This increases the depth and velocity of the current in 
this section, so that a navigable channel can be maintained. At 
Greben the speed of the current is slightly less than that at the Iron 
Gate, over a length of about 1,000 ft. By using a specially long 
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Fig. 81. The reefs at Stenka 
Based on official sources. 


cable, tugs are enabled to pass through this stretch before their tows 
become engaged in it, and the difficulties of passage are considerably 
less than those met with at the Iron Gate Channel. Auxiliary 
traction has nevertheless been provided by installing at Greben a 
winch-steamer formerly used at the Iron Gate. This is used at high 
water for ascending the rapids above Greben, and at low water for 
the passage of the Svinita Channel, about 14 miles below Greben, 
when the current is strong. The winch-steamer and towing cables 
are located on the Roumanian bank. The winch-steamer has towing 
power to pull 4-5 fully loaded barges through the rapids of Greben 
in about £5 minutes. Just beyond the southern loop of the Danube, — 
at D. Milanovac, the river strikes the serpentine barrier forming 
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the Juc rapid—the fourth cataract. This is now overcome by a 
channel 1,465 yd. long (Fig. 84). Navigation is not easy. 

Below Juc, the river follows the famous Kazan gorge—a defile 
remarkable for its beauty. In places it is very narrow, but throughout 





Fig. 82. The Kozla reefs 


Based on official sources. 
For key to symbols, see Fig. 81. 


it is devoid of major physical obstacles to navigation. Below its lower, 
northern end is the important Roumanian river port of Orsova. The 
regulation of the river in 1896 by the Austro-Hungarian government 
resulted in the removal of the danger of river craft striking submerged 
rocks, but the depth of water in the channels then created was not 
sufficient during low water seasons for modern commercial purposes. 
Vessels frequently had to tranship part of their cargo on to the 
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railway at the port of Orsova—a policy favoured by the Hungarian 
government as it benefited Hungarian railways. The Danube Com- 
mission, however, deepened all channels above Orsova, by 0-3 m. 
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Fig. 84. The Juc rock barrier 
Based on official sources. 


For key to symbols, see Fig. 81. 


(about 1 ft.). Though so small an increase, this was a sufficient 
improvement to permit of a 1,000-ton ‘normal’ barge to carry 250 
tons (i.e. twice as much as before) with the lowest water-levels, and 
fewer tugs had to lie idle because of their draught. Lightening of 
barges at Orsova thus became unnecessary. 
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Below Orsova the river approaches its last and most formidable 


cataract, in the ‘Iron Gate’ at Sip. Here the river narrows from 


bank to bank, to 984 yd., and crosses the reefs of the massive Prigrada 
—a rock barrier 1,859 yd. long and 546 yd. wide which lies diagonally 





Fig. 85. Prigrada rock (The Iron Gate) 


Based on official sources. 
For key to symbols, see Fig. 81. 


across the river bed (Fig. 85). The Iron Gate Channel has been 
dynamited along the Jugoslav (right) bank of the river to overcome 
this cataract which has a fall of about 16 ft. This channel is 87-5 yd. 
wide and 2,406 yd. long; in October, the low water season, the 
current runs up to 12 knots. At the low end of the channel there 
are whirlpools. 

When the International Commission came to assume charge of 
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the developments in this sector, it was found that the speed of the 
current in the Iron Gate was far in excess of previous general 
estimates, and that none of the existing Danube tugs could negotiate 
the passage even with only one fully loaded barge in tow. The 
Hungarian government had already endeavoured to overcome this 
by installing a winch-steamer and cable system to provide auxiliary 
haulage power. The International Commission undertook careful 
measurements and experiments with a view to improving transport 
through the Iron Gate, and finally adopted a system that had been 
temporarily installed by the Germans for auxiliary power during the 
war of 1914-18. This consisted of auxiliary steam-locomotive 
traction-haulage following the Jugoslav bank of the channel. The 
system has made possible the doubling of the capacity of the channel 
since 1918. ‘lows proceeding upstream, and consisting of a powerful 
tug and two or three barges, can follow each other through the canal 
at intervals of 20 minutes. Since certain hours of the day have to 
be reserved for downstream traffic, approximately 9g hours are 
available for upstream traffic, or 18 hours should night traffic be 
introduced. ‘This gives a potential traffic of 43,200 tons by day 
or 86,400 tons by day and night, which, assuming a year of 314 
navigable days, implies a total annual potential upstream traffic alone 
of 13:6 million tons by day, or 27-1 million tons by day and night, 
through the Iron Gate Channel. In addition about g million tons 
could proceed downstream. These figures are of interest because 
the Iron Gate Channel is the ‘bottle-neck’ of the whole waterway; 
but they are far in excess of the likely post-war requirements. 
Between 1921 and 1936, the annual traffic grew from 250,000 tons to 
1,850,000 tons, passing upstream. As it is regarded as unlikely that 
this rate of increase will continue, the conditions on the Iron Gates 
Sector may be regarded as adequate for many years to come. In 
addition, the old navigation channel which follows the left side of 
the Prigrada (Fig. 85) is at certain water-levels practicable for tows 
of barges over periods aggregating 116 days per annum, but these 
days occur at varying intervals over the year. ‘The value of the old 
channel is thus in the nature of a reserve. With the help of the 
locomotive haulage, 1,600 tons of goods per haul may be considered 
a reasonable average load through the Iron Gate cataracts, on account 
of the variations in the water-levels (Plates 127, 128). 

‘Turnu Severin has developed as the great river port for tranship- 
ment from the larger craft of the lower Danube. From this point 
the valley opens, and the river broadens and meanders by easy 
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gradients, between the Jugoslav foothills and Roumanian plains and 
terraces, past Kladovo to the river 'Timok frontier. In the lower 
Danube, below Turnu Severin, for approximately 300 days of the 
year, river craft of about 2,500 tons may be loaded to full capacity. 


II The Sava 


The general physical characteristics of the Sava valley have been 
summarized in vol. 1, pp. 27-37. The river takes its rise in the 
Julian Alps, just within the Jugoslav frontier. It becomes navigable 
only for very small vessels at Ljubljana. Below this, as far as Krsko, 
the river follows a sinuous gorge, thence opening to the plains of 
Zagreb; it is hoped in the future, by canalization, to extend the 
limits of navigation on the river up to this point. The present head 
of navigation is at Sisak, and at Karlovac on the river Kupa, tributary 
to the Sava. From Belgrade to Sisak, the Sava offers 367 miles of 
navigable waterway, leading from the Danube almost to the head 
of the Adriatic Sea (Fig. 86). — 

Below the confluence of the river Kupa the regulation of the Sava 
becomes more effective than in its upper reaches, and the tendency 
of the river to divide into a number of channels is checked. The 
river remains, however, very winding, though many of its former 
loops have been detached from the main channel, and canals have 
been cut across others. At Jasenovac it is joined from the right by 
the Una, and continues south-east, in a series of great loops to 
Orahovo, whence it flows in a straight course to Bosanska Gradi8ka. 
East of this town there are a number of bends as the river continues 
east, bordered by marshes to the north and by hills to the south, 
but its course remains comparatively straight down to and beyond 
Brod. At Bosanski Samac it is joined from the right by the Bosna, 
and thereafter winds considerably until it reaches Bréko, whence it 
flows straight eastwards to Sremska Rata. Here it is set winding 
again by the river Drina (which joins it from the right on a great 
bend to the north-west), but it straightens out as it flows past 
Sremska Mitrovica and Sabac. Its final course eastwards to the 
Danube at Belgrade is in a series of great meanders, and there are 
some seven islands. | 

The fall of the river is about 1,037 ft. from Radovljica to Zagreb; 
59 ft. between Zagreb and Sisak, i.e. an average of 12 in. per mile, 
and 79 ft. between Sisak and Belgrade, an average of 24 in. per mile. 
By comparison, the average fall of the Danube between Bratislava 
and Belgrade is 54 in. per mile. No locks are necessary over the 
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navigable length of this waterway, which offers, as far as Sisak, 
sufficient depth of water to admit standard Danube barges. The 
width of the main river varies, but is everywhere considerable, 
ranging from 229 ft. to 393 ft. at Sisak, 721 ft.—1,345 ft. at Brod, 
1,969 ft.2,231 ft. at Sabac, to 755 ft. at Belgrade. 

The Sava in flood carries more water than the Danube above 
Belgrade. At such times difficult cross-currents are likely to be 
encountered at the confluences of the major tributaries. Since the 
river is fed by melting snows well into the summer, the water-level 
remains adequately high, while sudden floods may occur in both 
March and April and in the autumn months. 

The Sava is not generally liable to protracted periods of closure 
by ice. Between 1900 and 1905, a detailed survey disclosed that no 
ice occurred earlier than 4 December (at Zagreb in 1902) or later 
than 25 February (at Sremska Mitrovica in 1905) and then only 
locally. The years 1901-02 and 1903-04 were entirely open. Condi- 
tions on the Kupa are similar. No ice was recorded at Karlovac in 
any year between 1900 and 1905. When the ice does form on the 
Sava, floes are brought down by the current and form packs between 
Obrenovac and the bridges at Belgrade. 

A winter harbour exists at Sisak, with emergency winter harbours 
at Krapje, Jasenovac, Bosanska Gradiska, Bosanski Brod, Ugljara, 
Slavonski Samac, Zupanja, Rajevo Selo, Bréko, Slavonska Raéa, 
Dronovac, and Kolubara. 

The Sava waterway is used by Danube craft of all types up to 
Sisak, with, in addition, the flat wooden barges known as ladja (see 
p. 465) on the upper reaches of the river and its tributaries, where 
the ladje are hauled by horses from the banks. 

The Sava is a much more important waterway than the Drava, 
which flows parallel to it some 50 miles to the north. After the 
Danube itself, it is the longest navigable river in the middle Danube 
basin, and many of its tributaries, especially the great right bank 
tributaries, are navigable to some degree. The Kupa, as noted 
already, is navigable in favourable conditions (and with dredging 
would be more regularly) to Karlovac, 844 miles above its mouth. 
The Una is navigable to Bosanski Novi, 434 miles up the river, by 
vessels of 17-45 tons and by ladja. The river Bosna is navigable by 
flat-bottomed vessels as far as Doboj, 39 miles from its mouth and 
the Drina by ladja towed by horses. Ferries and boats are numerous 
on these tributaries and the Drina is important for the lumber floated 
down it. 
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A left bank tributary, the Bosut, which joins the Sava at the town 


of Bosut, north-east of Sremska Raéa, is navigable in favourable — 


conditions to Podgrade, 30} miles from its mouth. Goods traffic is 
normal to Lipovac at the mouth of the Spatva, and passenger traffic 
to Morovié at the mouth of the Studva. The Spatva and the Studva 
~ are themselves navigable by flat-bottomed vessels for 13 and 11 miles 
respectively. In dry seasons, however, all navigation on the Bosut 


and its tributaries is impossible, and at all times the craft must - 


be small. 

The capacity of the Sava as an inland waterway is considerable. 
In 1936, the capacity of the four ports of Sisak, Bosanska Gradi8ka, 
Bosanski Brod and Sabac totalled 316,720 tons, and, taking into 
account numerous points of lesser transhipment, it may have reached 
450,000-500,000 tons. This figure would be far from the total 
maximum. pre-war capacity, and it has been planned to extend this 
further by the dredging of a navigable channel from Sisak to Zagreb, 
and by developing projects of building canals from Bosanski Samac 
on the Sava to Vukovar on the Danube, and from Karlovac on the 


Kupa to Fiume at the head of the Adriatic. Since 1939, the Sava — 


has increased especially in importance as an artery for the transport 
of oil from Roumania to Italy. The future total capacity of the 
waterway could be expanded almost at will. 


III The Drava 


The river Drava, rising in the Tyrol, forms the largest longitudinal | 


valley of the Alps. Its general physical characteristics within Jugo- 
slavia are summarized in vol. 1, pp. 26-35. At Maribor it turns 
south-eastward, leaving the Alps, and at Ptuj it begins to spread and 
wind over a wide bed, forming many islands and frequently dividing 
into several branches. From the Dravinja confluence it flows east to 


Legrad, where it is joined by the Mura. Thence it flows south-east, © 


and later east, forming or running just inside the northern frontier 
of Jugoslavia, as far as Donji Miholjac, beyond which the frontier 
diverges northward from the river. 

The river, whose total length is 450 miles, and its tributaries bring 


down great quantities of water when the snow melts in spring, and — 


floods are caused in the lower reaches. These are well supplied with 
water during the summer. Floods occur in May and June, and 


between August, November and December. Ice in the river varies 
from o to 60 days. In general, it is found that if the late flood occurs _ 


in August, the ice period begins early, usually in the latter half of _ 
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November, and that if the late flood is delayed to November or 
December, the ice period is late and short, not lasting longer than 
the first week of March. The normal time for ice to begin to float at 
Osijek is the end of December. A winter harbour exists at Osijek. 

The river is narrower than the Sava. At the frontier, at Dravograd, 
it is 360 ft. wide, at Ptuj 574 ft., at Varazdin 492 ft., and at Osijek 
525 ft. (extreme variation 394 ft.-738 ft.). The average rate of fall of 
the river between Barcs and Osijek is just under that of the Danube 
between Vienna and Bratislava; that below Osijek is rather more 
than that of the Danube between Bratislava and Belgrade. 

The river has not been regulated to the same extent as the Danube 
and ‘lisa; its banks are 6 ft. 62 in. to 26 ft. 3 in. high, and are friable 
and likely to break down. Regulation works begin at Barcs and 
continue to the Danube confluence, but many islands and cut-off 
bends remain. There are no locks. As far as Osijek, the river is 
navigable by all types of craft and tugs used on the middle Danube, 
but above Osijek shallow-draught vessels are required, with small 
to medium-sized Danube steamers used as far as Barcs, 60 miles 
from the mouth, and the effective head of navigation. Shallow- 
draught barges can with difficulty proceed farther, and haulage of 
such barges as proceed above Barcs is presumably from the banks. 
It may be possible for barges to continue as far as Legrad, but 
navigation is hindered by numerous shoals and watermills. Small 
rowing boats can use the river below Maribor. ‘The total annual 
traffic on the Drava seems unlikely to exceed 200,000 tons. ‘The port 
of Osijek in 1936 had a trade of 79,694 tons (Fig. 86). 


) IV The Tisa 


The Tisa flows in a southward direction to the Danube. Through- 
out almost all of the course the river is extremely winding, in spite 
of the work which has been done to cut off and straighten its course 
by some 310 miles. Since 1846, there has been much regularizing 
of the channel and the river is now strongly embanked to guard 
against the disastrous floods that were formerly common. Its 
embankments are, in fact, more extensive than those of any other 
river in Europe. 

Fed from the Carpathians, it receives the water of melting snows 
in spring, and rains in summer and autumn. The isa is subject to 
sudden and great floods which make navigation difficult; the floods 
combine with those of the Danube. A rise of 13 ft. 14 in. in the 
level of the Danube causes the Tisa to flood as high up as Szeged, 
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just beyond the Jugoslav frontier, where the difference between 
average low water-levels and high water-levels is 35 ft. 7 in. Ice — 
usually begins to run on the lower Tisa at Titel about the beginning 
of December. A survey from the winters 1900-05 shows that its 
duration on the main river at Titel averaged 47:2 days, the limits 
of variation ranging from o~72 days. There are winter laying-up 
harbours at Stari Becej, Novi Beéej, and Titel on the ‘Tisa waterways. 

The depth of the waterway is about 6 ft. 62 in. At its confluence 
with the Danube it varies in width from 263 ft.—118 ft., and from 
this point up to the frontier, it varies from 131 ft.—984 ft. in width. 
The rate of fall is very gentle as compared with that of the Danube, 
and the river is therefore extremely sluggish, except during flood time. 

Danube barges and paddle-steamers ply on the 'Tisa up to and 
beyond the Jugoslav frontier. The transport is not specified in 
Jugoslavia, but Hungarian returns show that 1,056 voyages were 
made by barges drawn by steam-tugs in 1936. Haulage is by tugs, the 
‘'Tisa’ tugs being special vessels which rarely operate on the Danube; 
they are replaced at the mouth of the river by ‘Danube’ tugs. The 
special tugs on the 'Tisa are of about 120 h.p. and have a draught of 
5 ft. 3 in. Even at low water period, the river is navigable by Danube 
craft beyond the Jugoslav frontier to Csongrad. Passenger services 
run to Szeged and beyond. 

Several of the left bank tributaries of the Tisa are navigable for 
varying distances. The most important of these is the Begej. The — 
Begej Canal (46 miles long) in part follows, or runs parallel to, the 
river Begej, which flows into the Tisa opposite Titel. [wo subsidiary 
canals connect its upper course with the 'Tami8, a left bank tributary 
of the Danube. Of these, the one supplies it with water from the 
Tami in the dry season, the other drains off its flood waters in the 
wet. There are locks, built in 1900 and 1908, at its confluence with 
the Tisa at Titel and at Ecka, and older locks at four other points. 
It is navigable to ‘Temesvar, in Roumania, 73+ miles above its con- 
fluence with the 'Tisa. The vessels normally used are barges of 
650 tons, but 800 tons barges could be used, and the locks below 
Petrovgrad will take some 1,000 ton barges. T’here are no locks on 
the 'Tisa. 

It is difficult to assess the importance to Jugoslavia of the 'Tisa 
as a waterway, since figures are not available for the Jugoslav section 
alone. The port of Senta had a trade of more than 64,000 tons in 
1936 and Petrovgrad, on the Begej Canal, a trade of more than 
120,000 tons in the same year. ‘Taking into account the many towns _ 





Plate 130. Kralja Aleksandra I Canal: the Kulpin lock 


‘The narrow dimensions of the lock are noteworthy; the heavy brick embankment is 
to protect adjacent land from flooding. 





Plate 131. The river port at Zemun 
Pontoon landings are used for barge traffic, and hand labour is employed. 





Plate 132. ‘The river port at Belgrade along the river Save 
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on the Tisa almost as large as Senta, and the fact that its lower 
reaches carry much traffic to and from both the Begej Canal and 
the Kralja Petra I Canal, it has been estimated that the trade on 
the Jugoslav 'Tisa is about 400,000—500,000 tons. The total trade of 
the river, both in Hungary and Jugoslavia, was probably 750,000— 
850,000 tons in 1936. ‘Timber, cereals, forest products and coal form 
_a considerable part of the traffic. 


V The Kralja Petra I and Kralja Aleksandra I Canals 


The Kralja Petra I Canal originally ran from Ba¢ki Mono8tor on 
the Danube to Batko Gradi8te on the Tisa. The present length of 
the waterway, from the Bezdan lock on the Danube, opposite Batina, 
to the Stari Be¢ej lock on the outlet to the 'Tisa is 764 miles (Plate 129). 
The minimum level of the Danube at Baja is below the level of the 
northern end of the canal, and the minimum level of the 'Tisa 
similarly is below the eastern end; therefore, in the dry season, 
pumping is necessary to supply water to the canal. ‘The maximum 
levels of both the 'Tisa and Danube exceed the normal level of the 
canal, so that at high water-levels it tends to flood. As the current is 
sluggish, ice forms easily, and can last for two months in a severe 
winter. ‘The canal is divided into four basins, as follows, by locks: 


(1) Bezdan Lock to Mali Stapar Lock 29 miles 
(2) Mali Stapar Lock to Vrbas Lock 17 miles 
(3) Vrbas to Srbobran Lock # miles 


(4) Srbobran Lock to a disused lock at Batko GradiSte 17 miles 


By the terms of the 1870 concession, the locks of this canal had 
to allow the passage of vessels 203 ft. 5 in. long, 27 ft. 64 in. wide, 
and with a draught of 5 ft. 11 in. One or two of the locks do not 
come up to this specification. ‘The lengths of the locks are as follows: 


Bava Lock (on the Baja-Bezdan Canal) 320 ft. 54 in. 


Sebesfok Lock 229). Sin. 
Mali Stapar Lock 207 ft. 5 in. 
‘ Vrbas Lock 224. ft. 
Srbobran Lock 204 ft. 34 in. 
Stari Beéej (at junction with 'Tisa) 229 ft.9 in. 


The Kralja Aleksandra I Canal branches from the Kralja Petra 
Canal at Mali Stapar and runs south-east to the Danube at Novi Sad. 
Its length is 423 miles and it includes four basins, separated by locks 
as follows: 


(1) From the Mali Stapar Lock basin to RuSki Krstur Lock 103 miles 
(2) Ruski Krstur Lock to Kulpin Lock 15 miles 
(3) Kulpin Lock to Novi Sad, Double Lock 143 miles 
(4) Novi Sad to Novi Sad, Danube Lock 24 miles 
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The lengths of the four locks are as follows: 


Ruski Krstur Lock 286 ft. 24 in. 
Kulpin Lock 286 ft. 24 in. 
Novi Sad Double Lock 132 ft. ro¢ in. +132 ft. 104 in. 
Novi Sad Junction Lock 263 ft. 42 in. 

The canals themselves are useful as winter harbours, in particular 
the disused reaches at Backi Monostor and Batko Gradi8te. ‘They 
are used by the smaller types of Danube barges and it is reported 
that when the water-level is too low in the Danube at Vukovar, 
barges up to 600 tons make a detour through the canal. Even in 
April, May and June, when water-level in the Danube is high, many 
medium-sized barges use the canal in preference to the river because 
it is a shorter course. The canals suffer, however, from the quantities 
of silt brought by streams that run into them, and constant dredging 
is necessary. As in spring, they overflow their banks, they are lined 
with extensive embankments to protect adjoining lands, and siphons 
take the excess water to the Danube. The depth of the Kralja 
Petra I Canal permits the passage of vessels of 5 ft. 11 in. draught; 
the normal draught of vessels using the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal 
for through traffic is 4 ft. 3} in. The maximum dimensions for 
vessels making through voyages are as follows: on the Kralja Petra I 
Canal—length, 185 ft. 84 in.; width, 27 ft. 62 in.; draught, 5 ft. 11 in.; 
on the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal—length, 139 ft. 54 in.; width, 
24 ft. 74 in.; draught, 4 ft. 11 in. 

Haulage of craft is by small tugs and by tractor, and by horse from 
a towpath. The capacity of the canals could be considerable in a 
heavy traffic of small and medium-sized Danube barges. ‘The only 
figure available, indicative of their actual trade, is that the port of 
Novi Vrbas, where there is a large sugar factory, handled 80,157 tons 
in 1936. The total trade of all the ports on the canals may well 
exceed 200,000 tons, with, in addition, the ‘through’ traffic which 
is reported to be quite heavy even at high water-level on the Danube. 
These canals run through a very fertile region, which has great 
importance for grain production, and they have therefore considerable 
potential importance as trade routes in the Danube system, not 
merely as auxiliary routes. It is significant that in 1943 the Hun- 
garian government introduced a bill providing for the complete 
modernization of these canals. In their present state the canals are 
too small for modern requirements—especially in the case of the 
Kralja Aleksandra I Canal, which has only local importance, and 
was not intended primarily as a navigation canal (see p. 459). 
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The inland waterway traffic of Jugoslavia is handled at a number 
of river ports. These vary considerably in their capacity and some 
of them in the traffic which they handle from year to year. The 
largest port, Belgrade, has modern mechanical equipment with ware- 
houses and grain silos, etc., and direct rail connexions with the 
quays. Other ports are much smaller and often have a single quay 
with or without railway communications and probably only a few 
warehouses. They have little or no river-port equipment, and loading 
and unloading are done by hand to a remarkable extent, for manual 
labour is always abundant and cheap in these districts. ‘The smaller 
ports often consist of stations with only a single pontoon, connected 
with the bank by a gangway, and with a small building used as a 
general warehouse; access is generally only by road. Finally, there 
are simple improvised loading stations, where there are generally no 
fixed installations of any sort; barges are brought alongside the 
bank in a convenient place and a gangway is put out. ‘The loading 
of agricultural products (cereals, sugar beet, fruit, etc.) is often carried 
out in this way. 


Classification of ports by traffic 


Belgrade stands out not only as the greatest river port of Jugoslavia, 
but as one of the four great river ports of the Danube, ranking with 
Vienna, Bratislava and Budapest. ‘The relative volume of river trade 
at these ports is as follows: 


Tons 
Vienna (1935) 825,568 
Bratislava (1938) 1,012,000 
Budapest (1936) 1,419,368 
Belgrade (1936) 869,402 


Belgrade and Zemun (1936) 988,913 
Belgrade and Zemun (1938) 1,147,800 


In a second category, and a long way behind Belgrade, come five 
other Jugoslav river ports, whose tonnage exceeds 100,000 tons in 
some years. ‘These are: 


Tons 
Beoéin (1938) 120,000 
Novi Sad (1937) 177,992 
Zemun (1938) 113,200 
Petrovgrad (1936) 121,318 


Bosanski Brod (1936) 95,794 
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Seven other ports have a trade of more than 50,000 but less than 
100,000 tons: 
Tons (1936) 


Vukovar 68,805 (1923—161,793) 
N. Vrbas 80,157 
Osijek 79,694 
Senta 64,397 
Sisak 86,008 
Bosanska Gradigka 66,465 
Sabac 68,453 


The following table shows the relative importance of the chief 
ports as points for loading and unloading, including the movement 
of timber-rafts : 











Traffic in Merchandise (1938) ‘Timber-rafts (1938) 
Port ee a 73 
Tons ‘Tons Cu. m. Cu. m. 
Unloading Loading Entered Left 
Belgrade 865,317 65,443 753945 a 
Beli8ce 3,234 59,575 580 495 
Beoéin 3,361 94,902 120 — 
B. Brod 7,165 19,775 100 — 
B. Gradi&ska 6,882 41,092 — 201 
Kostolac 161 139,607 817 — 
Novi Sad 92,608 19,878 9,375 — 
N. Vrbas 56,394 11,753 950 — 
Osijek 21,829 5,917 4,235 50 
Panéevo 69,247 13,765 6,323 — 
Petrovgrad 58,266 12,635 4,925 — 
Senta 18,068 10,805 530 — 
Sisak 89,931 13,218 — 36,026 
Smederevo 88,841 8,438 8,382 364 
Sabac 56,662 45,537 16,385 = 
Sestilovac 19,742 41,524 870 7,550 
Vukovar 27,938 3,106 33930 25 
Zemun ; 89,785 2,010 1,416 ae 
Other ports 679,753 673,228 108,362 157,639 
Total (1938) 2,255,184 1,282,688 243,245 202,360 




















ya eat Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 230 (Beograd, 
1939). 


A summary description of the chief river ports of Jugoslavia is 
given below. 


Belgrade and Zemun 


The ports of Belgrade and Zemun may well be treated as one, 
though they are technically distinct from each other. Zemun is 
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typical of the less well developed ports of the middle Danube, for 
it has no mechanical equipment and its fairly large annual trade | 
(113,200 tons in 1938) is transhipped entirely by hand. Until very 
recently Belgrade was also a port of this type, distinguished only by 
the size of its trade (1,034,600 tons in 1938). Since 1940 it has been 
equipped with more mechanical appliances and modern facilities, 
together with storage facilities for oil, etc., but much transhipment 
is still by hand. The capacity at Zemun may be estimated at 200 tons — 
an hour by hand; that at Belgrade has been put at 1,200 tons an 
hour by hand, but recently installed equipment has probably raised 
‘this to 1,500 tons. The port has been developed especially for oil 
transhipment during the German occupation. 

Belgrade Port (Plate 132) straggles down the right bank of the Sava 
from the Cukarica shipbuilding yards, over a total length of 9,700 yd., 
6,000 yd. of which lie above the point where the Sava flows into 
the southern arm of the Danube. It is this ‘Sava’ port which has 
especially been developed as a modern river port since 1939. Rail 
tracks with extensive marshalling yards run the length of the water 
front, and there are three winter harbours (BeZaniya, Cukarica and 
the new Danube harbour, west of Vi8njica). 

Zemun Port (Plate 131) is developed where the right bank of the 
Danube, elsewhere steep, becomes shelving. It is not quayed, and 
barge traffic is carried on at four pontoon landing stages. Zemun is 
a coaling station. 


Vukovar 


This Danube port consists of a length of shelving bank, 1,100 yd. 
long, below the Vuka confluence, and a main commercial quay above 
the confluence; the total length being about 1,640 yd. It is connected 
by railway sidings with the Vinkovci-Sombor railway and the 
Zagreb-Belgrade line. Vukovar in 1936 had a trade of 68,000 tons, 
and more recently it has developed as a port handling heavy traffic, 
particularly petroleum. Its capacity for transhipment is estimated 
at 250 tons per hour, by hand labour. 


Beocin 

This port lies 24 miles north of the town of Beodcin on the right 
bank of the Danube. It is connected by a narrow-gauge line south- ~ 
ward over marshy ground, with a cement works north-west of the 
town. ‘The standard-gauge line, running east from Petrovaradin, 
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is 11 miles away. ‘The trade of the port in 1938 was nearly 100,000 
tons. 


Novi Sad and Petrovaradin 


Novi Sad, at the junction of the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal with 
the river Danube, and the second largest city of the Danube region 
in Jugoslavia (see p. 506), had a trade of 156,400 tons in 1938. It 
has importance as a coaling station. The port is in two sections; the 
town quays, with pontoon landings having a length of 1,280 yd., 
have neither rail facilities nor mechanical equipment. Warehouses 
have a capacity of 600 tons. Dredged out of a silted arm of the 
river is a winter harbour, and north-west of this a separate ship- 
building harbour. 

Petrovaradin is a small port on the right bank, opposite to Novi 
Sad port. The port area is only 300 yd. long with two pontoon 
landing stages. 


Osijek 


Osijek on the right bank of the Drava is the chief river port on 
this waterway (see p. 481 and Plate 125). ‘The upper town has an 
artificial winter harbour; the lower town has 1,050 yd. of earth 
embankment used as a port for transhipment, which is carried out 
by manual labour. The port had a capacity of 79,674 tons in 1936. 


Now Vrbas 


Located on the Kralja Petra I Canal, 47 miles from the Danube 
and 30 miles from the 'Tisa, Novi Vrbas had a total trade of 80,157 
tons in 1936; to a large extent this was due to the adjacent sugar 
factory. The ‘port’ simply comprises a stretch of the canal banks 
used as a transhipment place. 


Senta 

The total river traffic of Senta (see p. 482), the chief Jugoslav port 
on the Tisa, was 64,397 tons in 1936. Transhipment is by manual 
labour at the rate of about 150 tons an hour. The quays have pontoon 
landings but no mechanical equipment; they are 1,093 yd. long. 


Petrovgrad (Veliki Beckerek) 


This is an important river port on the Begej Canal situated 20 miles 
above its outfall into the Tisa (see p. 482), and in the centre of an 
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important cereal exporting and sugar-manufacturing district. Its 
trade in 1936 reached 121,318 tons, much of which was associated — 
with the sugar refinery, 2 miles south-east of the railway serving the 
port. The main quay is 850 yd. long, and the transhipment capacity 
is 200-250 tons per hour, mainly by hand labour. 


Sisak 


Situated between the Sava and the Kupa rivers, on the left bank 
of the latter above its confluence, Sisak is the normal limit of 
navigation on the Sava and the oldest Sava river port. It is a centre 
of considerable importance for the distribution of agricultural pro- 
duce to Croatia and has an oil refinery. Its river-borne trade in 1936 
was 86,008 tons, of which grain and timber were the chief items. 
The main commercial water-front, 1,100 yd. long, is on the left bank 
of the Kupa, and behind this there are extensive railway sidings, 
and storage facilities, including grain stores and an elevator. The 
transhipment facilities may be estimated at 250-300 tons an hour, 
partly by mechanical means. It is a coaling station and has facilities 
for small ship repairs. — ; 


Bosanska Gradiska 


This small town on the right bank of the Sava has a small port 
where the river has been controlled and a quay established 525 yd. 
long. Its transhipment capacity is about 100-150 tons an hour by © 
manual labour. The trade in 1936 amounted to 66,465 tons. 


Brod 


The twin port of Brod has developed on the banks of the Sava. 
Bosanski Brod is on the right bank, and is an important oil port. 
In 1936, the trade was 95,794 tons, since when it has increased. 
Facilities for the handling of oil have been much developed since 
1940. 

Slavonski Brod is on the left bank, with a quay served by a railway 
and with installations for the transhipment of lumber. 


Sabac 


The port of Sabac, on the right bank of the Sava, has quays 
1,093 yd. long, served by narrow-gauge railways. The trade in 1936 
reached 68,453 tons, with transhipment capacity of about 150 tons 
an hour by manual labour. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) The general historical and economic background of the Jugoslav waterways 
is given in the following works: R. Capot-Rey, ‘Le Danube, Fleuve International’, 
Société de Géographie commerciale de Paris, vol. XLI1, pp. 26-46 (Paris, 1919); J. P. 
Chamberlain, The Régime of the International Rivers: Danube and Rhine (New 
York, 1923); O. Popper, ‘The International Regime of the Danube’, Geographical 
Fournal, vol. Cll, pp. 240-52 (London, 1943); and O. Mance, assisted by J. E. 
Wheeler, International River and Canal Transport, pp. 51-64, 69-70 (London, 
1944). 

(ii) Statistical details are published in Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougo- 
slavie, 1938-9, pp. 230-4 (Beograd, 1939). 


Appendix I 
CHIEF TOWNS AND CITIES OF JUGOSLAVIA 


According to the census returns of 31 March 1931, published in Résultats 


définitifs du Recensement de la Population du 31 Mars 1931, Royaume de — 


Yougoslavie, vol. 1 (Beograd, 1937), there were in Jugoslavia 23 towns 
with more than 20,000 inhabitants. Of these, only three, namely Belgrade, 
Subotica and Zagreb, had a population exceeding 100,000; four other towns 
—Ljubljana, Novi Sad, Sarajevo and Skoplje—had a population of between 
50,000 and 100,000. Of the remaining 16 towns, Split, with a population 
of 43,711, is described among the ports in Chapter IX (see pp. 320-30), 
while Zemun, though an incorporated suburb of Belgrade, is included in 
this account. The location of the towns described in this appendix, together 
with that of towns having a population exceeding 10,000 in 1931, is shown 
in Fig. 5. 


BELGRADE (BEOGRAD) (266,849) 


General Features 


Belgrade, the capital and largest city of Jugoslavia, is situated on a 
triangular-shaped ridge, 400-600 ft. in altitude, at the confluence of the 
rivers Sava and Danube (see vol. 1, pp. 90-2). On the north-west the city 
is bordered by the Sava, which flows from the south-west, and on the north- 
east by the Danube, flowing from the north-west. At the confluence, the 


Sava is about 330 yd. wide, and the Danube about 730 yd. The ridge ~ 


slopes down abruptly to the west, but there is a more gradual slope towards 
the east. 'T’o the south, the base of the triangle is formed by Avala Hill 
(1,676 ft.), one of the hills of Sumadija; to the north, beyond the cliff on 
which the citadel of Kalemegdan stands, Belgrade overlooks the plains of 
the Vojvodina. 


Mistory 


The strategic site of Belgrade has been occupied since prehistoric times. 
Its Illyrian settlers were replaced in the third century B.c. by the Celts, 
who built a strong fort, Sinmgidunum. Under the Romans an important 
trading centre was established, but it was not of any great administrative 
significance. During the fourth and sixth centuries the settlement frequently 
changed hands between Huns and Avars. At the beginning of the seventh 
century the Slavs arrived; after a period of Frankish occupation in the eighth 


century the site was reoccupied by Slavs; it was known as Alba Julia, Alba 


Graeca or Beli Grad (the white city), and it formed part of the Bulgarian 
state until the eleventh century when the emperor Basil II annexed it to 
the Byzantine empire. In the early Middle Ages, Belgrade, now an outpost 
of the Byzantine empire, was strenuously contested by Hungarians and 
Serbs. During the reign of Stephen the First-Crowned, in the twelfth 
century (see vol. 11, p. 83), it became a Serbian city. It was the capital of 





Plate 133. Belgrade: Kalemegdan and the Sava-Danube confluence 








Plate 134. Belgrade: Kralja Milana Ulica, looking south 
The second building on the right is the Ministry of Mines and Forests. 





Plate 135. Belgrade: the Military Geographical Institute 


The institute and observatory stand in the Kalemegdan park. In the foreground 
is the French war memorial designed by MeStrovié in 1929. 





Plate 136. Belgrade: the National Library 


The National Library (Narodna Biblioteka) was founded in 1832 and contains 
manuscripts dating from the Nemanjid dynasty. 
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Stephen Dragutin from 1276 to 1282 and remained an important city under 
Stephen Uro’ II (1282-1321). The Serbian attempts to hold the Sava- 
Danube line against the Magyars were not successful for long, and after 
the death of Stephen DuSan in 1355, Belgrade, ‘the key of Hungary’ 
remained in Hungarian hands until 1404, when it became the residence of 
Stephen Lazarevi¢é, the son of Lazar Hrebeljanovié. Stephen’s successor, 
George (Djure) Brankovié (1427-56), however, yielded the city to the 
Magyars in return for various advantages and moved his capital to Smede- 
revo, a few miles down the Danube. Turkish forces unsuccessfully besieged 
Belgrade in 1444 and 1456—in the latter year the besieged garrison was led 
by John Hunyadi—and although Smederevo fell to the Turks in 1459 it 
was not until 1521 that Belgrade, or Darol-i-Jehad (‘home of wars for the 
faith’) as the Turks called it, was captured by the forces of Suleiman the 
Great. It became the seat of a pasha, and one of the four pashaliks included 
in Serbia. 

Belgrade remained a Turkish city for almost three and a half centuries 
although many attempts to recover it were made in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by the forces of Christendom. In 1688 it was taken by 
Maximilian Emanuel of Baden, but it was again lost to the Turks two years 
later. In 1717 Prince Eugene of Savoy recaptured the city and it was held 
by Austria until 1739. During these years Belgrade was strongly fortified 
and saw considerable commercial development. In 1739 it returned to 
Turkish hands (see vol. 11, p. 96); it was taken by force under the Austrian 
Laudon in 1789 but lost again to Turkey in 1792. In 1806 Kara George 
besieged the fortress, entered Belgrade in triumph and made it his capital. 
By October 1913, however, the ‘Turks were once more masters of Belgrade. 
After the second insurrection of 1815 (see vol. II, p. ror) the city came 
under some form of Serbian administration, but the Kalemegdan fortress 
remained in Turkish possession, and a pasha still resided in Belgrade. The 
presence of a Turkish garrison and the dual administration of the city 
inevitably led to many incidents; the most serious of these occurred in 1862 
and the undefended town was bombarded by the Turks. 

On 6 April 1867 Riza Pasha, the last Mutasherrif of Belgrade, handed 
over the keys of the citadel to Michael Obrenovié, and after 1869, when it 
became the royal residence and the seat of government, Belgrade began to 
assume the importance of a modern European capital city. It was bombarded 
by the Austrians on 28 July 1914 and on 8 October 1915; on 13 October 
1915 Austrian troops entered the city, and occupied it until 1 November 
1918. In January 1921 Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, on behalf of the French 
government, presented the city with the cross of the Légion d’Honneur. 


Ground Plan (Plates 133, 134, 135, 136) 


The city of Belgrade covers an area of about 33 sq. miles. The town 
centre lies between the Terazije square and Prestolonaslednikov Trg, to 
the south-east of the citadel. Belgrade’s two main streets run south from 
the Terazije square—the Kralja Aleksandra Ulica and the Kralja Milana 
Ulica. The area to the north of the Terazije square, as far as the citadel, 
contains the oldest part of the city. Among the notable buildings here are 
the national theatre (Narodno Pozoriste) built in 1868 on the site where 
Kara George fought his decisive battle in 1806; the University and other 
educational institutions (in Kraljev Trg); the sixteenth-century Bajrakli 
mosque, which is the last of 12 mosques erected by the ‘Turks ; the Orthodox 
Cathedral built in 1840 by Prince Milo’; and the National Library, founded 
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in 1832. The Kalemegdan park, leading to the citadel, contains a cemetery ~ 
adjacent to the old Turkish quarter of Doréol on the Danubian slope, which 
was inhabited by Turks until 1862; the gardens are a favourite resort of the ~ 
citizens of Belgrade. The citadel (Grad) owes its present fortifications to 
Nicolas Doxat, a Swiss engineer serving with the Austrian army; they were 
constructed between 1717 and 1738. Within the citadel are the military 
geographical institute (Vojno-geografski Institut) and the military museum. 

To the south of the Terazije square, along the Kralja Aleksandra Ulica, are 
the Parliament buildings (Nova Narodna SkupStina), the University Library 
(built in 1926), and the Studentski Dom; along and leading from the Kralja 
Milana Ulica are the Ministries of Justice and of Education, the old Royal 
Palace, containing the Prince Paul Museum (see vol. II, p. 233), the Institute 
of Meteorology, the School of Medicine, the Karadjordjev park, several 
ministries, and the Ethnographic and Commercial museums. 

The industrial districts extend along the bank of the Danube at the 
northern end, and towards the east. On the south and east, Belgrade is 
surrounded by a belt of suburbs: Cukarica (on the bank of the Sava); | 
Topétider and Zarkovo to the south-west; and Dedinje, to the south, where 
stands the new royal palace built in 1929. 

Since 1921 Belgrade has changed considerably; it has developed from a 
small town into a large modern city, with broad avenues and many parks, 
but still retaining examples of its years under Turkish rule. 


Growth of Population 


Belgrade is believed to have had about 100,000 inhabitants during the 
Austrian occupation in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
The numbers were reduced to about 20,000 when the town was handed 
back to the Turks, and it was only during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century that the city began to regain and even surpass its former importance. 
As late as 1884 Belgrade had only 34,864 inhabitants; 54,249 in 1890 and 
89,876 in IgIO. . 


& 


Administrative Functions 


As the capital of Jugoslavia, Belgrade is the seat of government and the 
residence of the king. The city does not belong to any of the nine banovine, 
but together with the adjoining towns of Zemun and Panéevo it forms the 
prefecture of Belgrade, under the direct control of the Ministry of the 
Interior. With the exception of public works, of social welfare and public 
health, of commerce and industry, and of police, all duties in the prefecture 
are undertaken by the appropriate ministers, but each minister may entrust _ 
the control of certain departments to the prefect, who has the status of a 
deputy-ban (see vol. 11, p. 334). The finance section of the prefecture draws 
up the budget and supervises its expenditure. There are five departments 
to maintain law and order: the administrative division, the ordinary police 
division, the criminal investigation division, the traffic police division, and 
the technical research division whose services are available to the police of 
the whole country. 

As a centre of legal administration, Belgrade is the seat of district and 
regional courts (see vol. 11, p. 346), of a Court of Appeal, of the Supreme 
Court of Final Appeal, of a commercial court, of the Court of Accounts and 
of an administrative tribunal. The Moslem Court of Appeal also sits in 
the capital. 
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Since 1919 Belgrade has been the see of the Metropolitan of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church; the Episcopal Council, Holy Synod, Great Ecclesiastical 
Court and the Patriarchal Council meet in the capital. In 1930, when the 
Moslem community was given legal status, its religious head, the Reis-el- 
Ulema, became resident at Belgrade, and the Jewish Chief Rabbi also is 
resident in the capital. 

The university of Belgrade was founded in 1863 and received its charter 
in 1905. In 1938 it had 7,786 students, 3,325 of whom were reading law, 
1,082 were studying engineering, 1,000 philosophy, literature and sciences 
and 813 were pursuing medical courses. Other educational institutions 
include the military academy, a school of geodesy, a technical school, the 
state school of applied arts, two training colleges for teachers, and many 
secondary and elementary schools. 

There are five important museums at Belgrade: Prince Paul’s Museum, 
which also includes the old National Museum, King Peter’s Museum, the 
Military Museum and the Ethnographic Museum. 

The public health organization of Belgrade is mainly under the Central 
Institute of Hygiene (see vol. 11, p. 356) which in 1940 controlled a hospital 
for infectious diseases, an institute for maternal and child welfare, three 
polyclinics, an anti-venereal disease dispensary and two anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries. There were, in addition, two state hospitals, a city hospital, 
a military hospital and several clinics. 


Economic Importance (Plate 58) 


Belgrade is an important centre of commerce and industry. It is the 
leading market and export centre for the agricultural products, timber and 
metal of the Serbian hinterland; as an import centre, its trade consists 
mainly of manufactured goods from central Europe. 

In 1938 there were 67 textile factories and over 1,000 ‘artisan shops’ in 
and around Belgrade; cotton and woollen goods are the chief manufactures, 
but there is also a considerable output of flax and jute goods and clothing. 

There are several engineering works at Belgrade, they include foundries, 
sheet-metal plants, rolling stock workshops, shipbuilding plants and repair 
shops, and plants manufacturing electric cables, motors and insulating 
materials. 

_ The Jugoslav aircraft industry is located mainly around Belgrade—at 

Zemun (see p. 200) and at Rakovica, 5 miles to the south. The Ikarus 
aircraft works at Rakovica manufactures and repairs aero-engines; it also 
has an automobile section. There are, in addition, three small firms making 
aircraft instruments and accessories. 

Among the other industrial establishments in Belgrade there are saw- 
mills, oil, paint and varnish factories, flour mills, a sugar factory, a meat- 
preserving factory, tanneries, boot and shoe factories, printing-presses, a 
brewery and an oil refinery. 


Communications 


The geographical position of Belgrade has given it great importance as a 
centre of communications. It is situated at the junction of four great routes: 
from the north and east, the Danube valley; from the south, the Vardar- 
Morava corridor; and from the west, the Sava valley. 

Belgrade is the main railway centre of Jugoslavia and it has direct con- 
nexions with the western, northern and southern parts of the country as 
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well as with Austria, Italy, Hungary, Greece and Bulgaria. Seven main lines 
converge on the city; they are as follows, starting from the west and going 
clock-wise: 

(1) From Zagreb—the junction of lines from Vienna, Trieste and SuSak, 
via Slav. Brod, Vinkovci and Sremska Mitrovica; (2) from Budapest, via 
Subotica and Novi Sad; (3) from Velika Kikinda—the junction of lines from 
Szeged and Temesvar, via Petrovgrad; (4) from 'Temesvar, via Vr8ac; (5) 
from Kuéevo, via Pozarevac; (6) from Skoplje and Ni&—the junction of 
lines from Sofia and Thessaloniki; (7) from Dubrovnik, via Sarajevo and 
Catéak. The main passenger station is in Wilsonov Trg, near the Sava water 
front; Topéider station is for suburban passenger traffic. There are three | 
goods stations on the Sava front—Beograd-Sava, Sest Topola and Bara ~ 
Venecija; two goods stations serve the port area on the banks of the Danube 
—Beograd-Danube and Beograd-Klanica. There are also. a ‘marshalling 
yard’, locomotive works and a running shed. ; 

Several important international and national road routes meet at Belgrade: 
(1) in the north, entering the city across the Kralja Aleksandra bridge, the 
road from Budapest, via Szeged, Novi Sad and Zemun; (2) in the north- 
west, the route from Zagreb via Pakrac, Slav. PoZega, Osijek, Ruma and 
Zemun; (3) in the north-east, the road from Vr8ac—the junction of main 
roads from Roumania—via Panéevo; (4) in the east, the road from Zajetar 
(the junction for Ni8 and Negotin) via Pozarevac and Smederevo; (5) in the 
south-east, the road from Ni8, via Kragujevac and Avala; (6) in the west, 
the road from UdZice, the junction for Sarajevo, Vi8egrad and Ni&—via 
Valjevo and Cukarica; (7) in the west, the road from Sabac—the junction 

for Sremska Mitrovica, Valjevo and Loznica—via Obrenovac. 

Belgrade is the principal river port of Jugoslavia and there are extensive 
port facilities both on the Sava and on the Danube (Plates 126, 132). Goods 
traffic on the Sava is carried as far as Sisak, while passenger traffic and goods 
traffic is carried on the Danube to Germany and to the Black Sea. 


Banja LUKA (22,165) 
General Features 


Banja Luka is situated on the river Vrbas at the head of a narrow gorge 
where the river valley broadens into the lowland of the river Sava. The 
town is built on level ground at an altitude of 550 ft., but it is shut in, 
except on the north and north-east, by the hills of Vrhovina (see vol. 1, 
p. 81). The Sava is here joined by the Crkvina Potok from the north-west, 
and about three miles further downstream, by the Vrbanja. The river is 
bridged at three points: one near the centre of the city, another to the south- 
west and a third, north-north-east of the city. 

The main part of the city lies within a triangle formed by the left (west) 
bank of the Vrbas, the Crkvina and Car8ki (Kraljev) Drum (road). It con- 
tains the citadel (restored in the eighteenth century), the sixteenth-century 
mosque of Ferhadija DzZamija (the largest of 46 mosques), the modern 
market-place, a barracks, and the municipal and provincial administrative 
buildings. The old part lies farther to the south-west and contains the 
Carsija (Bazaar). The chief traffic route of the town is the Carski Drum, 
which is a segment of the Lipik-Jajce road. The secondary streets form a 
roughly rectangular pattern. The modern and industrial area lies to the 
nob of the Car$ki Drum, and the railway station and sidings are situated 

ere. 
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Banja Luka, the ‘capital’ of western Bosnia, is the chief town of the 
Vrbaska banovina and the administrative centre of a srez. A Roman 
Catholic and an Orthodox bishop both have their sees in the city. There 
are numerous elementary and secondary schools, including a technical 
school and a military academy. 'The provincial institute of hygiene is situated 
at Banja Luka and it controls several clinics. There is also a state hospital. 


History 


In Roman times, Banja Luka formed a castra on the road from Salona to 
Servitium. ‘he Romans discovered the value of the mineral springs in the 
neighbourhood, but the baths erected by them are now in ruins; the best- 
preserved remains are at Gornji Seher, about 2 miles upstream from Banja 
Luka. The importance of these alkaline springs is reflected in the name 
Banja Luka, which means ‘the baths of St Luke’. 

When Jajce fell to the Turks in the sixteenth century (see vol. II, p. 50), 
Banja Luka increased in strategic importance. For a time, the residence of 
the ‘Turkish governor (vali) of Bosnia was moved from Vrhbosna (Sarajevo) 
to Banja Luka, and subsequently to Travnik. The town was the scene of 
many encounters between Austrians and Turks, especially in 1527, 1688 
and 1737. In 1831, Hussein Aga, ‘the dragon of Bosnia’, set forth from 
Banja Luka to preach his Holy War against Mahmud II and the Ottoman 
authorities. 


Economic Importance 


_ Banja Luka is an important marketing centre for cattle and agricultural 
products, and it has a famous annual stock and produce fair. ‘There is a 
large saw-mill with an annual production of 5 million cu. ft. ‘Tobacco is 
grown in the neighbourhood and processed in the state factory. The town 
has several flour mills, breweries and distilleries. ‘There are one clothing 
factory and four brick and tile works. Lignite and silver are mined in the 
vicinity. 


Communications 


Banja Luka is the terminus of a single-track railway line from Prijedor 
and Bos. Novi, which enters the city along the left bank of the Vrbas. The 
line branches from the main Zagreb-Belgrade route at Sunja. The main 
station is in the northern part of the city. The construction of lines from 
Okuéani in the north and from Pribinié to the east is also being planned. 
Five main roads converge on the city: (1) from Lipik on the north; 
(2) from Doboj on the east; (3) from Jajce on the south; (4) from Han 
Cadjavica on the south-west; (5) from Bos. Novi on the north-west. 


BITOLJ (33,024) 
General Features (Plate 137) 


Bitoljy (Monastir), the most southerly of Jugoslav towns, is situated about 
12 miles north of the Greek frontier. The town lies at an altitude of 2,028 ft. 
on the western edge of the Bitoljsko polje, which is still marshy and flooded 
in spring; Bitolj itself is built on the river Dragor, a tributary of the Crna 
Reka, which it joins about five miles further east. The Dragor valley provides 
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a routeway westwards to the lake region of Prespa and Ohrid. Between 
Bitolj and Lake Prespa lies the crystalline massif of Perister (83530 ft.) Te 
the north and south, steep hills (rising to 2,168 ft. and 2,441 ft.) overlook ~ 
the town nestling in the Dragor valley. 

The river Dragor divides the town into two parts: the northern and 
smaller part, containing the old Turkish and Jewish business quarters, 
extends from the river bank to the lower slopes of the hills; the larger, 
southern section stretches over flatter land south of the river and the out- 
skirts just reach the base of the hills to the south. On the east, the town is 
more or less bounded by the railway line. The most notable buildings in 
the town are the Orthodox church of Sv. Dimitrije, the mosque of Hajdar- 
gazi and the Turkish market (Bezistan). 

Bitolj is the see of an Orthodox bishop, a divisional headquarters of the 
Jugoslav army, and the administrative centre of a srez in the Vardarska 
banovina. There are several elementary and secondary schools, schools of 
commerce and of agriculture, two Turkish schools, a Jewish school and an 
Orthodox seminary. A health centre is situated in the town, and there is 


a hospital. 


History 


Bitolj stands close to the ruins of the ancient Heraclea one of the key 
towns along the Roman Via Egnatia which ran from Dyrrachium (Durrés) 
to Thessaloniki. The present town dates from the eleventh century. For 
over 500 years, from 1382 to 1912, it was in Turkish possession and was 
known as Monastir. It was an important garrison town and in 1912 its 
population numbered 85,000. The town was recovered by the Serbs after 
their victory on 18 November 1912. In December 1915, Bitolj was heroically 
defended by the Serbian troops under Colonel Vasié against Bulgarian forces 
while the Serbian army successfully retreated towards Albania. It was 
regained by the Allies in November 1916, but the town suffered considerably 
during the wars of 1912-18. With the removal of Turkish control and the 
setting-up of a political frontier across its southward outlet to the Aegean 
sea, Bitolj lost much of its former importance and its population showed a 
considerable decline. 


Economic Importance 


Bitolj has no great industrial importance and most industries are carried 
on in small artisan shops; local factories, however, manufacture woollen 
goods, soap, timber and leather goods and flour. The town, which has a 
famous fair, is a market centre for agricultural products; cereals (including 
rice), tobacco and cheese are the main commodities. 


Communications 


The railway station is to the south-east of the city; it is served by an 
alternative line from Skoplje to Thessaloniki branching from the main line 
at Veles and continuing to Thessaloniki via Florina. 

Main roads from Greece, Albania and northern Jugoslavia focus on 
Bitolj. It is the junction of the main road from Belgrade and Skoplje (via 
Veles and Prilep) to Greece (Larissa, via Kozani; ‘Thessaloniki, via Edessa, 
and Flérina). On the west, two roads converge on the town from Koritza 
(Korgé) in Albania. 
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KARLOVAC (21,210) 
General Features 


Karlovac (Karlstadt), 32 miles to the south-west of Zagreb, is situated on 
both banks of the river Kupa at an altitude of 367 ft., and is surrounded by 
thickly wooded hills. ‘The rivers Korana and Dobra flow into the Kupa to 
the south of the town. 

The town, which was founded by the Archduke Charles of Austria in the 
sixteenth century, played an important part in the struggle against the Turks. 
When the Treaty of Belgrade in 1739 extended the ‘Military Frontier’ of 
Austria (see vol. 11, pp. 18-19), the generalate of Karlovac, together with 
those of VarazZdin and Petrinja, was included in the Militdrgrenze. 

The old part of the town, containing the fortress and the ruins of Dubovac 
castle, is on the right bank of the river. The modern industrial suburb of 
Banya lies on the left bank; the railway station and goods yards are in this 
- district. "The main streets of the old town are Zagrebacka and Gunduliéeva; 
most of the other streets are narrow and crooked. 

Karlovac has Roman Catholic and Orthodox cathedrals. It is the adminis- 
trative centre of a srez in the Savska banovina, and there are several educa- 
tional institutions in the town; they include secondary schools, a training 
college and technical and agricultural schools. 


Economic Importance 


Karlovac is the centre of a productive timber and agricultural region. 
The local industries are mainly concerned with tanning, the manufacture 
_of machine accessories and brick-making. In addition to several saw-mills, 
there are a glass factory, a boot and shoe factory, a soap works, two textile 
works, two sugar refineries, several printing-presses, a furniture factory and 
two chemical works. 


Communications 


The main (single-track) railway line from SuSak, via Ogulin, to Zagreb 
passes through Karlovac. To the east, there is a single-track line to Sisak, 
via Glina; to the north-west, another line leads to Ljubljana through 
Metlika, Crnomelj and Novo Mesto. 

A number of important road-routes radiate from Karlovac: to Zagreb 
(north-east) ; to Sisak, via Glina (east) ; to Sibenik, via Knin (south); to Senj, 
via Skradnik (south-west); to SuSak, via Delnice (west); to Ljubljana, via 
Novo Mesto (north-west). 


KRAGUJEVAC (27,208) 
General Features 


Kragujevac, 60 miles to the south-east of Belgrade, is situated at an 
altitude of 640 ft. on both banks of the river Lepenica, a tributary of the 
Morava. It lies in the centre of the fertile district of Sumadija (see vol. 1, 
p. 90), and it is bordered by wooded hills. The main part of the town is 
on the left (north-west) bank of the Lepenica; there is a modern suburb on 
the opposite side of the river. The industrial area of Kragujevac extends 
along the southern outskirts of the town. 

Kragujevac is the administrative centre of a srez in the Dunavska banovina 
and the headquarters of the Fifth Jugoslav Army. There are several schools 
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in the town as well as a teachers’ training college, a technical college and a 
military engineering school. A hygiene centre with several clinics and a 
hospital of 150 beds provide for public health needs. 


Mstory 


In Turkish times, the town was known as Karadoféa. In 1813, Milos 
Obrenovié was appointed obor-knez of the three nahies of Rudnik, Posideja 
and Kragujevac. When Milo’ became prince of Serbia he continued to 
reside in the town until his abdication in 1839. An arsenal was erected and 
later re-organized by Michael Obrenovié (1860-8). 


Economic Importance 


The industrial importance of Kragujevac is mainly due to the presence of | 


the largest arsenal in Jugoslavia, situated in the south-eastern outskirts of 
the city. Before 1941, some thousands of people were employed in the arsenal 
and in the subsidiary glycerine refinery and sulphuric acid works. There 
are several other large factories, including the Stefanovié food-canning 
works, which also manufactures packing cases. Flour, leather, silk, machine 
accessories, nails and bricks are among the commodities associated with the 
town. Kragujevac is also the chief commercial centre for the agricultural 
products of Sumadija. 


Communications 


The railway station of Kragujevac is situated outside the town, to the 
east. It is served by an alternative single-track railway line from Belgrade 
to Skoplje, which diverges from the main line at Lapovo to the north-east 
and goes south from Kragujevac to Kraljevo, and thence to Kosovska 
Mitrovica and Skoplje. 

The main road from Belgrade to Ni8 passes through Kragujevac. Another 
road from the city leads to Kraljevo for Sarajevo, via UZice, and for Skoplje, 
via Kos. Mitrovica and PriStina. 


LJUBLJANA (59,767) 
General Features (Plates 2, 138, 139) 


Ljubljana, the largest city of Slovenia, is situated at an altitude of 1,201 ft. 
on the river Ljubljanica near its confluence with the Sava. The city lies at 
the south end of the Ljubljanske Polje (see vol. 1, pp. 28-9) which is sur- 
rounded by limestone ranges rising to great heights. ‘T’o the north-east, the 
Kamnik Alps exceed 8,000 ft.; to the north-west are the Julian Alps, with 
Triglav rising to 9,393 ft. ‘The older part of the town is built on a bend on 
the right (east) bank of the river; in the centre, the fortress stands on a hill 
rising sharply to a height of 600 ft. above the river, and sloping gradually 
to the east towards the Gruberjev Canal. The town has extended across 
the western bank of the river; the new part lies to the north-west, between 
the river and the railway station; there has been further expansion westwards 
towards the Tivoli Park. The town was partly rebuilt after the earthquake 
of 14 April 1895. The plain and low hills surrounding Ljubljana are thickly 
wooded, and to the south there is a partially drained marsh which is to be 
used as a building area. 


as 


Plate 1375 Bitolj 


The view looks north-west over the town, which is situated on both banks of the 
canalized river Dragor. The large building in the centre is the town hall. 








Plate 138. Ljubljana, looking north 





Plate 139. Ljubljana, looking north-east 


The photograph looks up along the Ljubljanica and towards the bridge carrying 
the road from Zemun to the Italian frontier (see p. 407). In the centre, on the 


Maryin Trg, is the Franciscan church, built between 1646 and 1660 in the Italian 
baroque style. 





Plate 140. Maribor 


The photograph looks east-north-east from the south (right) bank of the river 
Drava. The third and fourth bridges (in background) respectively carry the 
Ljubljana-Vienna road and the Zidani Most—Vienna railway. 
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The centre of the city is the Marijin Trg on the left bank of the Ljubljanica 
and facing the citadel. To the east, across the bridge and in the ‘old’ town, 
is the Town Hall (Mesini Magistrat Ljubljanskt), built in 1718 on the site 
of an earlier building. There are interesting examples of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century domestic architecture in the Mestni Trg and in the 
Stari Trg. To the north of the Mestni Trg, on the right bank of the 
- Ljubljanica, are the bishop’s palace (Knezoskofijska palaéa) built in 1512 and 
restored in 1695 and 1778; and the cathedral of Sv. Nikolaja, erected 
between 1700 and 1717 to replace an older church burnt by the Turks in 
1549. Close to the cathedral is the Vodnikov Trg, containing a statue of 
Valentin Vodnik (1758-1819), the founder of modern Slovene literature 
(see vol. 11, pp. 10, 313). Dominating the old town is the citadel; built in 
_ a pentagonal form, it existed before 1144 and was restored in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; in turn, it has been a residence for the margraves 
of Carniola, the dukes of Carinthia and the provincial governor; later it 
became a barracks and a prison before being converted into municipal 
offices. ‘The most important buildings on the left bank of the river are the 
University block, the early eighteenth-century UrSulinska church in the 
Kongresni Trg, the National Museum and the Narodni Dom. The residential 
area is to the west of the city and in the suburb of RoZna dolina; the indus- 
trial areas are to the north-west and to the south. 

Ljubljana is the administrative centre of the Dravska banovina and chief 
town of a svez. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic archbishop, of a Court of 
Appeal and the headquarters of an Army Corps. In addition to its university, 
which had 1,860 students in 1938, Ljubljana has several high schools and 
training colleges, an opera house, a state theatre and a state library founded 
in 1774 by Maria Theresa. The provincial institute of hygiene at Ljubljana 
controls the larger part of the public health organization within the city; 
a medical school and a school for midwives and nurses are attached to the 
university. There are three large municipal hospitals. 


Eistory 


Ljubljana (formerly known as Laibach) stands on the site of the Roman 
fort of Emona founded by the emperor Augustus in 34 B.C. at the cross-roads 
to Norica, Pannonia and Dacia. The settlement was besieged by Alaric in 
A.D. 400 and devastated by Huns in 452. The Slovenes arrived in the sixth 
century and occupied the site. In the seventh century, Ljubljana belonged 
to the kingdom of Samo (see vol. 11, pp. 6-7). The Magyars attacked the 
town in A.D. 900; in the tenth century, as Labacum, it became the capital of 
Carniola and then of Carinthia; in 1270 it was captured by Ottokar of 
Bohemia who held the town until his defeat on the Marchfeld in 1278. 
From 1278 onwards Ljubljana was under Hapsburg rule. Its bishopric was 
created in 1461. Early in the fifteenth century the city was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Turks. The French captured the city in March 1797, and 
Napoleon entered Ljubljana accompanied by Bernadotte, who became 
governor. The city again came into French hands in 1805 and 1809. From 
1809-13 it was the seat of the general government of the Illyrian Provinces, 
with Marshal Marmont as governor, and from 1816-49 it was the capital of 
the ‘kingdom of Illyria’ within the Austrian empire (see vol. 11, pp. 11-12). 
In 1821 Austrian and Russian representatives met at the ‘Congress of 
Laibach’ to decide on measures against the popular demonstrations in the 
kingdom of Naples. Since 1918 Ljubljana has become increasingly important 
as a cultural and economic centre for western Jugoslavia. 
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Economic Importance (Plate 54) 


Situated in a rich coal-producing area (see p. 179) Ljubljana is an important 
industrial and commercial centre. The neighbouring coal mines supply its 
factories and there are many electric-power stations nearby. The principal 
industries are connected with chemicals, wood products, textiles, metals, 
railway construction and repair, motor cars, tobacco, paper, building 
materials, leather, flour, brewing and distilling. The annual fair at Ljubljana 
has long been famous. 


Communications 


As the main communications centre of northern Jugoslavia, Ljubljana is 
the converging point of many important routes. 

There are three railway stations: Glavni Kolodvor, on the Masarykova 
Cesta, is the central station; the Gorenjski Kolodvor in the northern part of 
the city, and the Dolenjski Kolodvor in the southern part, are secondary 
stations. There are locomotive works (standard-gauge) and running sheds 
in the town. The main railway routes from Ljubljana lead to (1) Vienna, via 
Celje, Maribor and Graz; (2) Munich, via Jesenice and Klagenfurt or Villach; 
(3) Trieste; (4) Zagreb and Belgrade, via Zidani Most or Karlovac; (5) 
Budapest, via Celje, Ptuj and Kotoriba; (6) Su8ak. 

The most important roads converging on the city are those from (1) 
Austria and the north, via Jesenice and Kranj; (2) the north-east, via Celje; 
(3) the east (Zagreb, via Novo Mesto and Skofjica); (4) the south-east, via 
Karlovac and Novo Mesto; (5) the south, via Su8ak, Delnice and Skofjica; 
(6) the west (Trieste, via Postumia and Kalce). 

The Ljubljanica river is not navigable. 


MARIBOR (33,331) 


General Features (Plate 140) 


The second largest city in the Dravska banovina, Maribor is situated on 
both banks of the river Drava at an altitude of goo ft. To the west of the 
city rises the Pohorje range, to the north-west is the Kozjak range and to 
the north are the hills of the Slovenske Gorice. East of Maribor, the Drava 
enters the great Pannonian plain. The pleasant surroundings and its healthy 
climate have made the city a popular tourist resort. 

The old city, which was founded in the twelfth century, lies on the left 
(north) bank of the river; its streets are narrow and winding. ‘The modern 
town is on the right bank. There are several buildings of historical interest 
in the older parts of the city. The citadel in Grajski Trg dates from the 
twelfth century and was rebuilt in 1774. In SlomSkog Trg is the cathedral ; 
originally built in 1150 in the style of a Roman basilica, it was restored in 
1521, and a Gothic choir was added, together with a Renaissance belfry, 
190 ft. high. The town hall was built in 1515 and has some excellent carved 
stonework. Most of the administrative buildings are situated on the north 
bank. 

Up to 1918 Maribor, known as Marburg, formed part of Styria (see 
vol. 11, pp. 6-13). Since that date it has been, next to Ljubljana, the most 
important town in Slovenia. It is the administrative centre of a srez and 
the seat of regional and district courts. A Roman Catholic bishop has his 
see in the city. There are several higher educational institutions; they 
include a training college for teachers, a commercial academy, technical and 
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agricultural schools and many secondary schools. There are also two 
museums. The health centre at Maribor serves a number of districts and 
has the usual clinics; in addition there is a large hospital. The municipal 
park to the north-east of the city is one of the finest in the country. 


Economic Importance 


Many leading industrial establishments are situated at Maribor. They 
include locomotive and railway repair works (among the largest in the 
country), metallurgical works, tanneries, explosives plants, factories pro- 
ducing storage batteries, acetylene and oxygen, aircraft repair works, flour 
mills, shoe factories, saw-mills, textile works, paper-mills and chemical 
works. ‘The city is also the marketing centre of a rich agricultural neighbour- 
hood which includes many vineyards. 


Communications 


Maribor is one of the most important railway junctions in Jugoslavia. 
Three main routes enter the city : (1) from Vienna, via Graz; (2) from Klagen- 
furt, via Bleiburg, with connexions at Dravograd for the Celje-Lavamund 
(Germany) line; (3) Zagreb, via Zidani Most (the junction of the main line 
from Trieste and Ljubljana) and Pragersko (the junction of the main line 
from Budapest). There are three railway stations in the city: the Glavni 
Kolodvor, north of the Drava, is the main station; the Koroski Kolodvor, on 
the west side of the city, south of the Drava, serves the Maribor-Bleiburg 
line; (3) the Teno Kolodvor, on the east side, south of the Drava, serves 
the Zagreb and Ljubljana line. 

_ ‘The city has excellent road connexions with the major cities of Jugoslavia 
and with other countries. The main road to Vienna, via Graz, leaves the 
city from the north. To the west, there is a main road through Dravograd 
to Klagenfurt and Villach in Austria. To the south-west, another main 
road leads to Celje, the junction of roads from Zagreb and Ljubljana. There 
is another main road to Zagreb, to the south, via Zabok. To the south-east 
is the main road to VaraZdin, via Ptuj. 


Mostar (20,295) 
General Features 


Mostar is situated about 30 miles inland from the central Dalmatian coast, 
on both banks of the river Neretva, at an altitude of 196 ft. The town 
extends along a narrow valley about two miles from south to north; it is 
enclosed by the heights of Hum (1,414 ft.) on the south-west (right bank of 
the river), by the slopes of Vuéja Glavica (2,395 ft.) on the east and by 
Bijeli Hill (387 ft.) on the north-west. 

The Neretva divides the town into two parts: the older part is on the 
eastern (left) bank of the river; the western part is more modern and less 
picturesque. Four bridges cross the river; the most famous is the ‘old 
bridge’, which has given the city its name; it was built in 1566 to replace 
a Roman bridge and has a single arch with a span of go ft. and rising to a 
height of 654 ft. above the river. Mostar is a town of many minarets which 
emphasize its oriental features. The most notable of the mosques is that 
of Karadjoz beg, built in the fifteenth century. The Orthodox cathedral 
dominates the quarter above the Roman bridge. Near the bridge is the 
CarSija or bazaar. 
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Mostar is the seat of both Roman Catholic and Orthodox bishops and of 
a Mohammedan mufti. It is the administrative centre of a srez in the 
Primorska banovina. An infantry division of the Jugoslav Second Army 
has its headquarters here. A provincial and district court hold sessions in 
the town. Among the educational institutions, there are elementary schools, | 
a high school, a vocational school, a commercial school and state schools of 
viticulture and horticulture. The health centre clinic at Mostar serves 
several districts; the Social Insurance Organization also has a health centre 
in the town. There is one hospital. 


History 


When the region which later came to be known as Hercegovina (see 
vol. II, pp. 44-7) was incorporated in the Roman empire under Tiberius, 
Mostar, then known as Andetrium or Mandetrium, was its capital. ‘The name 
Mostar (Most Stari =old bridge) first appears in 1452. In 1302 Hercegovina 
was united to Bosnia, then to the Serbian empire under Stephen DuSan 
(see vol. 11, p. 84) until it became a Turkish province after the Serbian 
defeat at Kosovo in 1389. From 1469, Mostar was the residence of a 
‘Sandjak Beg’. It developed as a commercial centre in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and in 1777 it became the see of an Orthodox Metro- 
politan, During the latter half of the nineteenth century many Roman 
Catholic peasants began to immigrate into the town, which became a leading 
centre of opposition to the Austro-Hungarian régime and of support to the 
South Slav ideal. 


Economic Importance 


Mostar is the commercial centre of a pastoral and agricultural region 
famous for its wine, tobacco and fruit. A state lignite mine is situated 
north-west of the city and there is a state tobacco factory, using aromatic 
Hercegovinian tobacco, on the south side. Other industrial works include 
soap and candle factories, brick and tile works, breweries and wine-bottling 
establishments, a textile factory and a cooperage. 


Communications 


Mostar controls the Neretva valley route to the interior of Jugoslavia. 
The railway station, on the north-western side of the town, is served by the 
Dubrovnik-Sarajevo railway which follows the Neretva valley from Metkovié 
through Mostar and thence inland to Sarajevo. 

Several roads from the coastal regions converge at the city to follow the 
upper Neretva valley. From the west and south-west, roads enter the city 
from Imotski (for Split or Sinj) and Ljubuski; from the north, the road from 
OStrozac, for Banja Luka or Sarajevo; from the south and south-east, roads 
from Domanovi¢i (for Metkovié or Trebinje) and from Nevesinje. 


N15 (35,465) 
General Features (Plate 141) 


Ni8 is situated on the NiSava river in central Serbia at an altitude of 
633 ft.; the town lies on a plain in the midst of a vast amphitheatre of 
mountains and is immediately surrounded by vine-clad hills. The NiSava 


— 
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flows through the northern part of the city and joins the Morava at a point 
seven miles to the north-west. ‘The town is divided into two parts by the 
river: the old ‘Turkish town and the massive citadel are on the right (north) 
bank, while the new town, which is pleasantly laid out, covers a much 
larger area on the southern bank. ‘There was much urban development on 
this side between 1921 and 1941, especially during the first decade. 

As the chief town of the Moravska banovina, NiS has many administrative 
functions. It is also the see of an Orthodox bishop and the headquarters of 
the Fifth Jugoslav Army. ‘There are two gimnazie for boys and one for 
girls in the town in addition to several elementary schools. The provincial 
institute of hygiene is situated at NiS and there is also a large state hospital. 


History 


The strategical position of Ni8, which is referred to as Naissus by Ptolemy, 
has given it considerable historical importance. The emperor Constantine 
was born here in A.D. 273. The town was captured and destroyed by the 
Huns, but it was rebuilt in the sixth century by Justinian, who gave it the 
name of Nissopolis. In the Middle Ages, NiS was a resting-place for the 
Crusaders. After being attached to Serbia by Stephen Nemanja, the city 
passed to the Turks in 1385; it was retaken in 1443 but again captured by 
the ‘Turks and remained in their hands until 1689. A Turkish governor was 
established in the city, and his Konak or residence is still to be seen in the 
‘old town’. For a few months in 1689 Ni8 was held by the Austrian general 
Piccolomini, but the Turks did not finally leave until 1878, since when it 
has been a Serbian (and Jugoslav) city. German, Austrian and Bulgarian 
troops occupied Nis in November 1915 and were not expelled until October 
1918. 


Economic Importance 


NiS serves as an active commercial centre for the products of its rich 
agricultural neighbourhood; wine, grain, cattle and tobacco are the main 
products. The state tobacco factory is one of the largest in the country. 
Carpets from Pirot (see p. 32) are also sold in its market. 

Its importance as a railway junction has brought to Nis the largest 
locomotive and rolling-stock repair works in Jugoslavia (see p. 433): they 
_are situated in the south-western part of the city. 

Several smaller industrial establishments produce consumers’ goods for 
local use. Bricks, cement, chemicals, flour, beer, furniture, textiles, leather 
and rubber goods, metal goods, machine accessories, paper bags and hemp 
are the main commodities. The factories are situated in the southern, 
western and south-western outskirts. 


Communications. 


NiS dominates sections of three natural routes of great strategic import- 
ance: the Morava-Vardar route from Belgrade to Thessaloniki; the 'Timok 
valley extending north-east to the Danube; the NiSava valley going south- 
east to Bulgaria (Sofia). The city is therefore the junction of rail and road 
routes linking Belgrade and central Europe with Sofia and Istanbul on the 
one hand and with Thessaloniki on the other. The city, whose station is 
built to the south-west, is the junction for the two principal railway lines of 
the Balkan peninsula. These are the Belgrade-Sofia-Istanbul line and the 
Belgrade-Skoplje-Thessaloniki line (see pp. 448-9). Ni8 is also the terminus 
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of a secondary line from Prahovo on the Danube (see p. 448), and another 
secondary line from Kur8umlija and Prokuplje joins the Thessaloniki line 
at a point south-west of the town. The marshalling yards and locomotive 
sheds are at Crveni Krst to the north-west of the city. 

The main roads converging on Ni8 follow the same pattern as the rail- 
ways: from the north-west, the Belgrade road, via Kragujevac; from the 
south, the road from Korane—the junction of two roads from Skoplje, one 
via PriStina and Prokuplje, the other via Leskovac; from the south-east, the 
road from Sofia, via Pirot; and from the north-east, the road from Vidin, on 
the Danube, via KnjaZevac. 


Novi Sap (63,985) 


General Features 


Novi Sad (Ujvidék) is situated on the northern (left) bank of the river 
Danube about 50 miles north-west of Belgrade. The town stands at an 
altitude of 262 ft. in the midst of level country. A few miles to the south, 
however, there rises the range of the Fru8ka Gora, reaching an altitude of 
1,768 ft. At Novi Sad the Danube takes a northward bend, forming a 
peninsula on the opposite bank to the town. On this peninsula there stands 
a massive sixteenth-century fortress at an altitude of 382 ft.; immediately to 
the east of it is the town of Petrovaradin (pop. 3,800). North of the peninsula, 
and east of Novi Sad, there is a swampy overflow basin which is entirely 
inundated during the flood season. 

Novi Sad was originally a military colony attached to the neighbouring 
fortress, but the town owes its foundation to the great migration of Serbs 
from the south of the Danube under the leadership of the patriarch Arsen 
Crnojevié in 1691 (see vol. 1, pp. 71, 96). The settlement, which was 
known as ‘Peterwardeiner Schanzen’, became a leading centre of Serbian 
culture in the following centuries and was often known as the ‘Serbian 
Athens’. The Orthodox bishop of Szeged made his residence in the town 
and the first Serb public council was held in 1722. The first Serbian 
seminary for priests was established here in 1765, and the first Serbian high 
school was built in 1810. It was in 1748, under Maria Theresa, that Novi 
Sad became a town and received its present name. 

The centre of the town is the Oslobodjenja Trg; the town hall is situated 
here, and to the north are the Orthodox cathedral and the bishop’s palace, 
built in the Byzantine style of architecture. 

Novi Sad is the chief town of the Dunavska banovina and the adminis- 
trative centre of a srez. Among its educational institutions there are a 
commercial academy, several secondary schools, a training college for 
teachers and other colleges; there are also an opera house and a state theatre. 
The banovinal institute of hygiene operates from Novi Sad; in addition 
there is a state hospital in the town. 


Economic Importance 


As a flourishing commercial and industrial town, Novi Sad is gaining 
increasing importance as an economic centre. It is the export centre for 
many agricultural products, especially grain, wine, beans, oil-seeds and 
livestock. Market-gardening is particularly well developed in the neighbour- 
hood. Several food industries are concentrated in the town; they are 
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primarily concerned with flour-milling, meat-packing, fish-canning, dis- 
tilling and dairy products. Other industrial establishments include textile 
works, tanneries, light engineering and metallurgical works, foundries, 
saw-mills and timber yards (barrels, furniture and packing cases), chemical 
and pharmaceutical works, brick and pottery works, an aircraft factory, 
railway workshops and ship-repairing yards. 


Communications 


Novi Sad is an important junction of several railway lines (see p. 450). 
The district head office of the Jugoslav State Railways is situated in the 
town. ‘The most important line entering the city is the trunk line from 
Belgrade to Budapest (see p. 429) via Subotica. The other lines are (1) to 
Belgrade, via Indjija, which is also the junction for the Zagreb line; (2) to 
Beo€in ; (3) to Sombor, via OdZaci; (4) to Szeged (Hungary), via Stari Beéej 
and Senta; and (5) to Orlovat, on the Petrovgrad (Veliki Betkerek)-Pantevo 
line. There are extensive goods yards to the south side of the town. The 
Danube was crossed by a steel railway bridge, 1,410 ft. in length and with 
three spans; the line continues through a tunnel under the Petrovaradin 
fortress. 

The main roads radiating from the town are as follows: (1) north to 
Budapest, via Subotica and Szeged; (2) east to Petrovgrad, via Zabalj; 
(3) south-east to Belgrade, via Stara Pazova; (4) south to Ruma for the 
Belgrade-Osijek road and (5) north-west to Sombor, via Palanka. The 
local roads entering Novi Sad are generally in a poor condition and can be 
used only in dry weather. The roads to Belgrade and Ruma cross the 
Danube by the Petrovaradin bridge; those to Budapest and Petrovgrad 
cross the bridge over the Kralja Aleksandra I Canal. 

Novi Sad is one of the leading river ports in Jugoslavia (see p. 489). The 
Kralja Aleksandra I Canal begins here and forms the northern and north- 
eastern boundaries of the town; it runs north for about 42 miles, linking 
the Danube with the Kralja Petra I Canal. In 1938, 102,054 tons of 
merchandise were unloaded; in the same year, 197,283 passengers arrived 
at Novi Sad by boat, and 195,031 departed. The winter harbour along the 
Danube is connected by a standard-gauge line with the main railway 
station to the south of the town. 


OSIJEK (40,337) 
General Features 


Osijek, the historic capital of Slavonia, is situated at an altitude of 303 ft. 
in the broad Hungarian plain on the right bank of the river Drava, south of 
the Hungarian frontier and 12 miles west of the confluence of the Drava 
and the Danube rivers. The urban area extends in an east-west direction 
along the river for a distance of about 34 miles, with a width of one mile. 
The older part of the city, which contains the fortress, is surrounded by a 
belt of parks; to the west of the ‘old town’ is the upper town, which is the 
business centre; to the east is the lower town, and the new part, with many 
banks and commercial establishments, lies to the south beyond the railway 
station. 

The town is the see of a bishop and the administrative centre of a srez in 
the Savska banovina. It is also a divisional headquarters of the Jugoslav 
army. ‘There are two secondary schools, a commercial academy, a school 
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of music, a girls’ trade school and a training college for teachers, in addition 
to a state theatre and a municipal museum. Among the main buildings in 


Osijek are the Gothic cathedral and a large synagogue. The town has a — 


health centre and a hospital. 


Mstory 


In Roman times Osijek was known as Mursa; it was founded by the 
emperor Augustus. Magnetius was defeated here by Constantine the Great 
in A.D. 351. The bishopric was created in the second century, but the name 


of Osijek first appears in the twelfth century. From 1526 until 1687 the © 


city was under Turkish rule. The citadel was erected in 1712. Bishop 
Strossmayer of Djakovo (see vol. 11, p. 28) was born at Osijek in 1815. 


Economic Importance (Plates 41, 125) 


In recent years Osijek has become increasingly important as a commercial 
centre. Its chief industries are food-processing—there is a large sugar 
factory in the town—the manufacture of timber goods, leather goods, and 
metallurgy. There are also several textile works, cement and brick works, 
glass works, oil refineries, chemical works and agricultural machinery works. 
Large quantities of grain, brought by water, are stored in the town. There 
is a small shipyard in addition to several repair yards. To the west and 
south of the city are the remnants of the former extensive oak forest of 
Slavonia (see p. 142). 


Communications 


Osijek is the converging point of important railway and road routes. — 


Railway lines from the following places meet in the town: (1) from Pécs 
(Hungary), via Beli Manastir; (2) from Belgrade, via Vinkovci, or via Novi 


Sad, OdZaci and Dalj (main line), or via Ilok, Vukovar and Dalj; (3) from — 


Subotica, via Sombor and Dalj; (4) from Zagreb, either via Virovitica and 
NaSice or via Slav. Brod and Vinkovci. There is also a line to Vrpolje (a 
junction on the Brod-Vinkovci line) and a narrow-gauge line to Noskovci 
via Valporo—this, the Slavonska Podrava line (see p. 437) is the only 
metre gauge in the country. The main station at Osijek is on the southern 
side of the town. There is a smaller station serving the Dalj line in the 
upper town. 


The international trunk road from Budapest to Belgrade passes through , 


the town; it enters from the north and leaves to the south-east for Vukovar 
and Belgrade. The other main roads entering Osijek are (1) on the north- 
west from Varazdin, via Slatina; (2) on the west, from Slav. PoZega, via 
Naice; (3) on the south-west from Sarajevo, via Doboj and Bos. Brod, 
which is also the junction for main roads from Zagreb and Djakovo; (4) on 
the south, from Vinkovci; (5) on the north-east, from Sombor, via Dalj. 
Osijek is one of the leading inland ports of Jugoslavia (see p. 489) and 
there are quays in the ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ towns respectively. ‘The upper 
port is used for local cargo and passengers; it has winter anchorage for 
about 60 vessels. The lower port handles foreign traffic; petroleum, fire- 
wood, lumber, wheat and maize are the principal commodities handled. 
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PANCEVO (22,089) 
General Features 


Panéevo, 10 miles east-north-east of Belgrade, is situated at an altitude of 
256 ft. on the eastern bank of the river Tami’ just north of its confluence 
with the Danube. The town is the administrative centre of a srez within 
the prefecture of Belgrade. 


Economic Importance 


As the commercial centre for the agricultural products of the Banat, 
Panéevo has considerable economic importance; wheat and maize are the 
main commodities. ‘The most important industrial establishments consist 
of the Vogenberger ironworks, the HajduSka saw-mill, glass factories, 
textile works, flour mills, etc. 


Communications 


Panéevo is linked with Belgrade by a bridge across the river Danube and 
it controls the approaches to the capital from the Banat as well as from 
communication centres in Hungary and Roumania. -‘T'wo main railway lines 
meet at the station, which is in the eastern outskirts of the city; from the 
north comes the main line from Velika Kikinda, via Petrovgrad (see p. 427), 
and from the north-east the line from Vrsac. The line to Belgrade crosses the 
Danube over the Panéevo bridge. ‘There is another station in the port area. 

Panéevo is served by only one major road, which comes from VrSac, 
crosses the town from north-east to south-west and leaves for Belgrade over 
the Panéevo bridge. Secondary roads enter the town from the north (linking 
several small towns in the Banat), north-west (Petrovgrad), east-south-east 
(Kovin) and south-east (Brestovac). 

The port area is situated along the T'amiS water-front (see p. 468). 


PETROVGRAD (VELIKI BECKEREK) (32,821) 


General Features 


Petrovgrad, 52 miles north of Belgrade, is situated at an altitude of 272 ft. 
in a fertile plain on both banks of the river Begej, half-way between Novi 
Sad and the Roumanian frontier. There are technical and commercial 
schools in the town in addition to several elementary and secondary schools; 
there is also a large state hospital. 

Most of the town’s industries are connected with agriculture; the chief 
products are flour, leather, fertilizers, timber goods, sugar, alcohol, wine, 
paper, rugs and agricultural machinery. There are extensive storing 
facilities for wheat and maize. 


Communications 


Petrovgrad is a junction of several railways: (1) from Panéevo, via Orlovat ; 
(2) from Velika Kikinda, via Novi Betej; (3) from Vr8ac, via Seéanj; and 
(4) from Klarija (narrow gauge). 

The main road from Novi Sad enters the town from the west; from the 
east, there is the road from Temesvar, via Jasa, and on the north-east the 
road from Velika Kikinda. 

The river Begej is navigable for small barges and tugs (see p. 482). 
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SARAJEVO (78,173) 
General Features (Plates 10, 142) 


Sarajevo, the fourth largest city in Jugoslavia and the historic capital of 
Bosnia, is situated at altitudes of 1,720—-2,300 ft., on both banks of the 
Miljacka river, at a point where the river leaves its narrow mountain valley 
to enter the wide and fertile basin of the river Bosna to the west. 

The city is divided into two parts. The old town or Stari Grad, to the 
east, forms an amphitheatre on the steep slopes at the mouth of the Miljacka 
gorge, and is dominated by mountains reaching an altitude of more than 
5,000 ft. The new town and the suburb of Novo Sarajevo extend westward 
on to the plain, and long flights of steep steps lead up from the new town 
to the walled Stari Grad. The Turkish type of house, with solid stone walls, 
windowless lower storeys and protruding upper storeys, is common in the 
old city; the gardens are surrounded by high walls. ‘The houses in the new 
town are mostly modern and of western European style. On the right 
(north) bank of the river is the Carsija or market quarter, which forms a 
labyrinth of more than thirty narrow lanes. North of it stands the Begova 
DZamija, a mosque built in 1530 by Gazi Husrev beg, governor of Bosnia; 
it is the most magnificent of the many fine mosques in Sarajevo. The 
imperial mosque (Careva DZamija), first built in 1450 and rebuilt in 1565, 
is on the south bank. In the east, and dominating the old city, is the citadel, 
standing on a rock on the north bank and built in the fifteenth century. The 
other important buildings in the city are the modern Orthodox cathedral in 
the Byzantine style, the modern Roman Catholic cathedral, the town hall, 
the Sephardim Synagogue, the law courts and the regional museum of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, built between 1909 and 1913. There are several 
buildings built by Gazi Husrev beg; they include the Hanikah or Turkish 
hostelry (1537), the Medressa or Moslem theological school, the library, 
the Bezistan or Turkish merchants’ house, and the Imaret, a charitable 
foundation erected in 1531. 

Sarajevo is the chief town of the Drinska banovina and the headquarters 
of the Second Jugoslav Army. It is the see of a Roman Catholic archbishop 
and of an Orthodox metropolitan. The head of the Moslem community of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina also resides in the city. Sarajevo is the leading 
centre of the Orthodox Jewish community in Jugoslavia and a school of 
theology is maintained at state expense. The chief educational institutions 
comprise gimnazije for boys and girls, commercial and domestic science 
schools, schools of music, arts and crafts and embroidery, a police school, 
training colleges for teachers, and seminaries conducted by Jesuits and 
Orthodox priests as well as a Moslem ‘Sheriat’ school. The provincial 
institute of hygiene is situated at Sarajevo and there is one state hospital. 


History ; 

In the fourteenth century the site of the citadel at Sarajevo was occupied 
by Vrhbosna, the castle of a Bosnian noble family. ‘The castle was captured 
by the Turks in 1429 and a Turkish settlement was established. ‘The name 
Sarajevo—‘the town of palaces’—does not appear until the sixteenth 
century. The position of the town at the junction of the main routes 
traversing Bosnia assured its rapid development, but it was not continuously 
the capital of Bosnia, since the residence of the governor or vali was at 
various times transferred to Travnik and Banja Luka. Sarajevo gradually 








Plate 141. Ni8 


This view shows the western end of the Vozdara Ulica and looks north-west 
towards the Kralja Milana Trg. 


GEEREBRIES 





Plate 142. Sarajevo, looking north 


In the foreground, in the new town, are the administrative buildings situated along 
the Miljacka quay. 


Plate 143. Skoplje, looking south-east 


The citadel stands on the hill in the left foreground and the National Theatre is 
seen in the centre. 


Plate 144. Zagreb: the cathedral square, looking north-west 
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acquired a semi-autonomous status and its citizens were strongly antago- 
nistic to any Turkish reforms. ‘The town was burned by the troops of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy in 1697, and its recovery was slow. Austro-Hungarian 
forces captured the city in 1878 and it became the seat of the military 
government of Bosnia-Hercegovina. ‘The building of the new town was 
_ begun in that period. The archduke Francis Ferdinand was assassinated in 
the town on 28 June 1914 (see vol. II, p. 116). Sarajevo has retained its 
Turkish character, and about 28,000 of its inhabitants are Moslems. 


Economic Importance 


Sarajevo is the largest industrial centre in Bosnia. The most important 
establishments are the Avia aircraft factory, the state locomotive works 
(narrow gauge), the state tobacco and carpet factories, the Fela saw-mill 
and the state arsenal. "There are many smaller factories producing foodstuffs, 
timber goods, metal goods, textiles and clothing, bricks, asphalt and tar. 
Coal and iron are mined in the district (see pp. 180, 187). Several timber 
concerns have their head offices in the city (see p. 208). 


Communications 


As a centre of communications, Sarajevo is the principal junction on the 
narrow-gauge railway system connecting Belgrade and Brod with Dubrovnik. 
The main station is about 14 miles west of the centre of the new town. The 
following main narrow-gauge lines meet at Sarajevo: (1) Dubrovnik-Mostar- 
Sarajevo; (2) Belgrade- Catak (for Kraljevo and Stalaé)-UZice-Sarajevo; 
(3) Brod-Doboj-Zepée-Sarajevo. There are also local lines to Ilidza, a 
summer resort 6 miles south-west of Sarajevo, and to Jahorina cee 
15 miles to the south-east. 

The city is served by only one main road. At Sokolac, 17 miles to the 
east, main roads from Belgrade and the north meet. Eight miles to the west 
is the junction of the road from Zagreb and Banja Luka with the road from 
the Adriatic coast towns. 


| SENTA (31,969) 
General Features 


Senta is situated on flat ground on the right bank of the river isa, 
80 miles north-north-west of Belgrade and about 15 miles south of the 
Hungarian border. Up to about two hundred years ago, this region of 
Bactka was an extensive marsh but as a result of successful drainage (see 
vol. 1, pp. 37-8) it has become a fertile agricultural area with Senta as its 
market centre. Prince Eugene of Savoy defeated the Turks in a battle near 
Senta in 1697. There is a museum of eighteenth-century Serbian ikons and 
paintings in the town. Among the educational institutions there are four 
secondary schools, schools of agriculture and of commerce, and a training 
college for teachers. 


Economic Importance 


The industries of Senta are primarily of an agricultural character; flour, 
leather, fertilizers, timber, sugar, alcohol, wine and animal products are the 
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chief commodities. There are also factories producing agricultural 
machinery, chemicals, and paper. Wheat and maize from the neighbour- 
hood are stored at Senta for export as grain and flour. 


Communications 


Senta is the junction of several railways and roads, chiefly of local im- 
portance. The railway station is on the west side of the town and is served 
by the following four lines: (1) to Novi Sad, via Stari Beéej; (2) to Velika 
Kikinda, via Dragutinovo (also to Petrovgrad); (3) to Szeged, via Stara 
KanjizZa; (4) to Subotica. Two main roads converge on the town: from Novi 
Sad, via Stari Betej, and from Szeged via Stara Kanjiza. The other roads 
leading into the Senta can be used only in dry weather. The river Tisa is 
navigable for tugs and barges (see p. 482 and Fig. 79). 


SKOPLJE (68,334) 
General Features (Plate 143) 


Skoplje (Uskiib), the fifth largest city in Jugoslavia, lies on both banks 
of the Vardar river in the heart of Serbian Macedonia, at an altitude of 
816 ft. above sea level. The town lies near the western edge of an irregular, 
flat-floored depression, formerly a lake basin; its exact location was deter- 
mined by the occurrence of an easily fortified terrace on the left bank of the 
Vardar at a point where the river was confined to one bridgable and some- 
times fordable stream. Beyond the south-western outskirts of the town 
there is a sharp rise to the summit of Kistvar (3,480 ft.), the northernmost 
outpost of the great crystalline massif of KaradZica. On the north bank the 
town is hemmed in by low hills (1,000 ft.) and a series of smaller hills, 
separated by valleys, lead northwards to the foothills of the Skopska Crna 


Gora. Westwards the Vardar valley narrows rapidly; to the east and 


south-east it broadens into a marshy plain. 

The Vardar divides Skoplje into two distinct portions. The old ‘Turkish’ 
town lies on the left (northern) bank, occupying a compact and roughly 
rectangular area bounded on the south by the river, on the west by the 
‘fortress hill’ (968 ft.) and on the east by the Gazi Baba hill (1,083 ft.). The 
Serava valley runs through the centre of the old town; at its southern end, 
where it joins the Vardar, is the old Caria (bazaar) ; here too is the Kursumli 
Han, the former caravanserai of the Ragusan merchants. ‘The streets are 
narrow and tortuous, and lined with artisans’ workshops. Further up the 
valley, and on its eastern and western slopes, there are residential areas: 
Cajir to the north-east, beneath the Gazi Baba hill, and Tofan in the north- 
west on the slopes of the Gradska Kosa hill. ‘There are about thirty mosques 
in the old town; the most important are the fifteenth-century mosques of 
Sultan Murat, of Gazi Isa Beg, and of Mustafa Pasha and a sixteenth- 
century mosque, the Jaja Dzamija. 

The Vardar is crossed by a stone bridge constructed by Stephen Du8an 
in 1348 to replace a Roman bridge and reconstructed by the Sultan Murat II 
in the fifteenth century. On the right bank of the Vardar, on land which 
before the coming of the railway in 1873 (see p. 417), was meadow, is the 
modern ‘European’ town. Its central feature is the Kralja Petra Ulica, a 
broad street lined with hotels and large shops; this thoroughfare runs from 
the old station to the stone bridge over the Vardar. To the south-east lies 
the poorer dwelling quarter, with narrow streets ; the more recently developed 


| 
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suburb of Bunjakovac to the north-west has larger and more widely separated 
houses. 

Skoplje is the cultural and political centre of southern Serbia. It is the 
chief town of the Vardarska banovina, the see of an Orthodox archbishop 
and the seat of a faculty of philosophy, letters and science affiliated to the 
university of Belgrade. ‘The Third Jugoslav Army had its headquarters in 
the town. There are many elementary schools, two gimnazije, a training 
college for teachers, an academy of commerce and a state theatre. The 
South Serb Museum, founded in 1924, is situated in the town (see vol. II, 
p. 233). The provincial institute of hygiene at Skoplje controls many 
clinics; there are also a nursing school, a school for midwives and a state 
hospital. 


History 

The original name of Skoplje was Scupi and the town was the capital of 
the Illyrian province of Dardania. In the second century B.c. it became a 
Roman city and the emperor Justinian was born here in A.D. 483. As 
Justiniana prima, Scupi was important during the Byzantine period. The 
Serbs first took it under Stephen Nemanja in 1189 but it was occupied by 
the Bulgarians throughout the thirteenth century. In 1346, however, 
Skoplje was again captured by the Serbs and it became the capital of Stephen 
Du§San (see vol. 11, p. 84) who lived in the citadel. After the battle of Kosovo 
in 1389, the town fell into Turkish hands and came to be known as Uskiib. 
Under Turkish rule it was the chief town of the vilayet of Kosovo (see 
vol. 11, p. 117). In 1912, after his victory at Kumanovo, King Peter of 
Serbia entered Skoplje (see vol. 11, p. 114) and the town became part of the 
Serbian kingdom. Since the end of the Turkish period, Skoplje has 
developed in a remarkable manner and a great modern city has grown up 
alongside of the old oriental town. 


Economic Importance (Plate 57) 


Skoplje is the centre of a rich mining district (see pp. 190-9) and during 
the last twenty years it has undergone a rapid industrial development; 
electric power is obtained from the new Treska river dam and power station 
at Sv. Andrija, 9 miles south-west of Skoplje, and from the hydro-electric 
station at Tetovo. It is now the principal commercial centre of southern 
Serbia. ‘There are valuable chromium deposits to the north-west and 
north-east of the city, and lignite, lead, manganese, antimony and magnesite 
are also used in the metallurgical works of the town. An asbestos plant and 
a turpentine factory have been erected within recent years. Local factories 
also produce foodstuffs (flour, salt, canned food and confectioneries), 
building material (timber, bricks, cement, asphalt and tar), furniture, 
textiles, soap and candles, chemicals, leather goods, paper bags and card- 
board. Skoplje is the principal market in Jugoslavia for hides, skins and 
opium. It is also the marketing centre for the agricultural products of the 
neighbourhood; these consist of cereals, potatoes, cattle and dairy products, 
silk, wine and tobacco. 


Communications 


Skoplje lies on the important Vardar-Morava route from Thessaloniki to 
Belgrade and it is the focus of both ancient and modern routeways. ‘The 
Lepenac valley leads north-westward to the Kosovo polje and Mitrovica; 
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the Vardar valley leads south-eastwards to Veles and Thessaloniki; west- 
wards a route leads to the Tetovo basin; and north-eastwards to Kumanovo 
and the Morava valley. 

The new railway station is on the south-eastern side of the town. It is 
served by the main ‘Orient Express’ line, Belgrade-Ni8-Thessaloniki (see 
p. 449); an alternative line leaves this route just south-west of the station 
and strikes west, then northwards to Kos. Mitrovica, Kraljevo, Kragujevac 
and Belgrade. Skoplje is also the terminus of two narrow-gauge lines; one, 
a private railway from Radu%a, 12 miles to the north-east, the other from 
Ohrid and Tetovo—this ends at the old (Gornje Skoplje) station. There 
are locomotive works (standard gauge) and running sheds in the town. 

Four major roads diverge from Skoplje: (1) to the north-east—the road 
to Kumanovo, thence to Sofia and Belgrade (via Ni and Kragujevac) ; 
(2) to the north-west—the road to Stimlje, thence to Prizren and Kragujevac 
(via Kos. Mitrovica and Kraljevo); (3) to the south-west—the road to 
Gostivar, via Tetovo; (4) to the south—the road to Bitolj, then to Fldérina 
and Thessaloniki, via Veles. Routes (1) and (4) diverge outside the city to 
the east, while (2) and (3) diverge at a point to the north-west. Local roads 
from Mirkovce (west) and PreSevo (north-west), respectively, also enter 
~ Skoplje. 


& 


SOMBOR (32,334) 
General Features 


Sombor is situated in the centre of the Baranja plain, about 10 miles up 
the river Danube and near the Hungarian frontier. It is the administrative 
centre of a sreg in the Dunavska banovina and there are technical and 
agricultural schools as well as a teachers’ training college in the town. In 
addition to a health centre, serving several districts, Sombor has a relatively 
large hospital. 


Economic Importance | 


As the commercial centre of one of the richest agricultural regions of 
Jugoslavia (see pp. 78, 214), Sombor is primarily important for its many 
industries connected with agriculture. Flour, leather, fertilizers, timber 
goods, sugar and alcohol are the chief products. ‘There are in addition brick- 
yards, chemical works, preserving and canning factories, agricultural 
machinery works, paper factories and textile works. Large quantities of 
maize and wheat from the surrounding region are stored at Sombor for 
export as grain and flour. The largest cattle market of the Baranja region is 
held in the town. 


Communications 


Sombor is a railway and road junction of considerable local importance. 
To the north, railway routes enter from Subotica, Baja (Hungary), via 
Gakovo or via Batki Breg; to the north-east from Subotica, via Bajmok; to 
the east from Stari Betej; to the south-east from Novi Sad, via OdZaci; to 
the south-west, from Osijek, via Dalj; and to the west, from Apatin. 

Of the main roads converging on Sombor, only two are usable during all 
seasons; they are the road going south-east to Belgrade, via OdZaci (then to 
Nova Palanka and Novi Sad) and on the road eastwards to Stari Betej 
through Kula and Srbobran. There are two routes north to Baja in 
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Hungary; they go through Gakovo and Bezdan respectively. To the north- 
east, a road leads to Subotica, via Bajmok, Pacir and Baé 'Topola. 
The Kralja-Petra I Canal flows about 14 miles to the south of Sombor 


(see p. 483). 


SUBOTICA (100,058) 
General Features 


Subotica, the third largest city of Jugoslavia, is situated at an altitude of 
335 ft., seven miles south of the Hungarian frontier, in the centre of the 
fertile plain of Batka (see p. 76). Vast fields of wheat and maize extend 
right up to the city boundaries. To the north, vineyards alternate with 
cereal-growing fields, and beyond, along the frontier, there are extensive 
forests. Lake Palié, about 3# miles in length, lies 3 miles east of Subotica; 
there are several smaller lakes around it and the health resort of Palié stands 
at its northern end. Subotica, like other centres in the Vojvodina, with the 
exception of Novi Sad, has little urban character; it is largely a huge village 
and its settlement pattern is the effect of the Turkish conquest (see pp. 12, 
60). 

Subotica is the administrative centre of a srez in the Dunavska banovina. 
It is the seat of a court of appeal and of courts of first instance. The faculty 
of law established in the town in 1920 is a constituent body of the university 
of Belgrade (see vol. 11, pp. 231-2); other educational institutions include 
eight secondary schools, a commercial school and an agricultural college. 
There is an excellent municipal library and the municipal theatre plays an 
important part in the cultural life of the neighbourhood. Up to 1941 the 
health centre of Subotica served several districts and included various 
clinics; the town was also served by two hospitals. 


History ; 


In the Middle Ages the area around Subotica was covered with villages 
of which the inhabitants were mainly Magyars. In the early sixteenth 
century their leader was a certain Jovan Nenad and he led the resistance 
against the Turks; one of his warriors was named Subota and it is from him 
that Subotica derives its present name. ‘The Turks overran Batka in 1526 
_and the neighbourhood became practically uninhabited. In 1683, when the 
Turks were driven back, Subotica was occupied by some thousands of 
Bunjevci—Roman Catholics from the borders of Bosnia and Dalmatia who 
were led into Hungary by Franciscan friars (see vol. 11, p. 70). These formed 
almost its sole inhabitants until the middle of the eighteenth century, except 
for a short period when Serb, frontiersmen, Graniéari (see vol. 11, p. 18), 
were quartered in the town. Subotica became an urban centre and the heir 
to the former territory of the villages. After the middle of the eighteenth 
century a steady immigration of Magyars began, and they shared the lands 
between them and the Bunjevci. The town came to be known as Szabadka 
or Maria-Theresiopel. The Orthodox Serbs remained very few and were 
excluded from municipal rights until the abolition of all such restrictions in 
the nineteenth century. The Bunjevci, who speak a variety of Serbo-Croat, 
were divided from the Serbs on the religious issue and did not share any 
of their national aspirations. The curious historical development of the 
neighbourhood around Subotica has given the town a peculiar adminis- 
trative significance. Small communes lying deep in the country many miles 
from the town itself are counted as belonging to the town for administrative 
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and census purposes, and the municipality covers the enormous area of 
376 sq. miles. Between 1880 and 1910, its population increased from 
62,596 to 94,610 and Subotica, with the rest of the Vojvodina, enjoyed a 
period of rapid economic expansion. In 1918 Serbian troops were authorized 
by the Armistice of Belgrade to occupy a line which ran north of Pécs and 
Subotica. By the Treaty of Trianon, 4 June 1920, Subotica, with its large 
Catholic-Jugoslav population of Bunjevci, was secured for Jugoslavia (see 
vol. II, p. 152). 


Economic Importance 


The economic importance of Subotica arises from its position as the 
centre of a rich agricultural region and many of its inhabitants are engaged 
in agricultural work often many miles away from the town. Flour, leather, 
timber, sugar and alcohol are the chief products. The town is the largest 
livestock market in northern Jugoslavia. There are extensive brick factories 
in the neighbourhood together with large boot and shoe factories. Among 
several chemical works, the Zorka plant, which supplies the area with 
fertilizers, employs about 200 persons, and has a capacity of 33,000 tons of 
sulphuric acid, 78,000 tons of superphosphates and large quantities of iron 
and copper sulphates. Important locomotive works and sheds are situated 
in the town, together with large foundries. Smaller industrial establishments 
manufacture electrical equipment, agricultural machinery, starch, preserves 
and enamel ware. Many domestic industries still flourish and large quantities 
of rugs are produced. 


Communications 


Subotica is one of the most important railway junctions in Jugoslavia and 
the district headquarters of the state railways are situated here. ‘The main 
railway lines serving the town are the Budapest-Belgrade route and the 
through ‘Simplon-Orient’ line, Vinkovci-Velika Kikinda-Bucharest (see 
p. 450). The other lines serve principally the important agricultural and | 
industrial towns of the Banat; they include the lines south-east to Senta 
south to Crvenka, west to Baja (Hungary) and north-east to Szeged. 

The town is considerably less important as a road centre. Many roads 
radiate from Subotica, but they have only local importance and are mostly 
earth roads, not usable throughout the year. The two main roads lead 
south to Novi Sad and north-east to Szeged. "wo major roads were under 
construction in 1941—south-east to Senta, and south-west to Sombor. 


VELIKA KIKINDA (28,400) 
General Features 


Situated in north-eastern Jugoslavia, near the Roumanian frontier, Velika 
Kikinda lies in a wide fertile plain about 10 miles east of the river Tisa. It 
is the administrative centre of a srez in the Dunavska banovina, and there 
is a health centre in the town. There are several schools, including com- 
mercial and technical schools. The town is a customs post for traffic from 
Jugoslavia to Roumania (Fig. 73). 


Economic Importance 


Velika Kikinda is the centre of considerable economic activity, mainly 
connected with agriculture. Agricultural machinery is manufactured and 
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there are saw-mills, chemical works, foundries and a small railway repair 
works. Flour, leather, timber, sugar and wine are the chief products of the 
region. Grain and flour are stored in the town. 


Communications 


Velika Kikinda is the only large Jugoslav city on the railway line from 
Budapest to 'Temesvar. It is also served by the ‘Simplon-Orient’ route 
Vinkovci-Subotica-Velika Kikinda-Bucharest. Other lines of local impor- 
tance focus on the town; they include the lines from Petrovgrad, from Senta 
and from Arad (Roumania). 

The main road from Belgrade and Stari Becéej passes through the town 
and leads to the Roumanian frontier. ‘The other roads converging on 
Velika Kikinda are in the main usable only in dry weather. 


VRSAC (29,411) 
General Features 


VrSac, 52 miles north-east of Belgrade, and near the Roumanian frontier, 
is situated on the right (south) bank of the VrSacki Canal (see p. 14 and 
Fig. 79), near several small rivers, and west of the hills of the Banat. It is the 
administrative centre of a srez in the Dunavska banovina and among its 
educational institutions there are schools of agriculture and of commerce. 
The health centre at VrSac serves a wide area and there are two hospitals in 

the town. 


Economic Importance 


Situated in a fertile region, VrSac is a centre of industries dependent on 
agriculture. The chief products are flour, alcohol, wine and beer, leather, 
fertilizers, timber, sugar, chemicals, paper, agricultural machinery, animal 
products, textiles and silk. Large quantities of wheat and maize are stored 
in the town for export as grain and flour. 


Communications 


Several routes, mainly of local importance, converge on VrSac. The 
railway routes are: (1) to Belgrade, via Alibunar and Panéevo; (2) to Petrov- 
grad (Veliki Betkerek), via Setanj; (3) to Temesvar (Roumania) via Vatin; 
on Bazias (Roumania), via Vratev Gaj; (5) to Lugoj (Roumania), via 

alaia. 

Main roads from the town lead: (1) north to Temesvar; (2) south to 
Vratev Gaj; (3) south-west, to Belgrade via Alibunar and Panéevo. There 
are also several secondary roads, but they are of use only in dry weather. 


ZAGREB (185,581) 
General Features (Plate 144) 


Zagreb, the second largest city of Jugoslavia and the historical capital of 
Croatia, is situated at an altitude of 394 ft. on the left (north) bank of the 
river Sava. ‘To the north, the city reaches to the lower slopes of the heavily 
wooded Zagrebatka Gora (Medvednica), the highest point of which is 
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Sljeme (3,396 ft.). Zagreb is the most modern and best planned city in 
Jugoslavia; it covers an area of about 25 sq. miles, and is divided into three 
parts: (1) Gornji Grad, or upper town, extending up the lower slopes of the 
Medvednica and overlooking the Sava plain; (2) the Kaptol, also on the 
hillside ; (3) Donji Grad, or lower town, extending in an east-to-west direction 
along the river Sava. The central square of the city is the Jelaticev Trg, in 
the lower town; it is one of the many open squares in the Donji Grad, which 
has wide streets and boulevards, the most important being [lica. Among 
the outstanding buildings in this part of the city are the Jugoslav Academy 
of Science and Arts founded in 1862 by Bishop Strossmayer (see vol. 11, 
p. 231), the University, founded in 1874, again under Strossmayer’s in- 
fluence (see vol. 11, p. 28), the Museum of Arts and Crafts built in 1880, 
the Ethnology Museum, established in 1919, the University Library erected 
in 1913, together with the state theatre, the law courts and several banks. 
The upper town is the administrative centre, and many municipal and 
government buildings are situated here. Its streets are generally narrow 
and winding, but there are several promenades which give an excellent view 
of the lower town and the plain. The Natural History Museum, founded 
in 1830, stands on the Demetrova Ulica. East of the upper town is the 
Kaptol, a large open place. Its most important building, and indeed the 
most important in the city, is the cathedral, a Gothic structure begun in 
the thirteenth century but not completed until the eighteenth century. The 
archbishop’s palace nearby dates from the eighteenth century. East of the 
Kaptol is the Maksimir park, formerly part of the archiepiscopal estate but 
now owned by the city; covering an area of 3,500 sq. yd., it contains the 
zoological gardens. 

Zagreb is the chief town of the Savska banovina and the administrative 
centre of a srez; in 1939 it became the capital of the autonomous banovina 
of Croatia (see vol. 11, pp. 333-4). It is the see of a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop and of an Orthodox metropolitan. ‘The university has faculties of 
law, philosophy, medicine, engineering, agriculture, theology and veterinary 
science, together with other schools; in 1938 there were 5,885 students (see 
vol. 11, p. 232). In addition to the university and the Jugoslav Academy of 
Science and Arts, there are academies of music and art, the ‘popular’ 
university, and several secondary schools. The provincial institute of 
hygiene and the Zagreb School of Public Health are situated in the city and 
they work in close collaboration (see vol, 11. pp. 353-6). ‘The head offices 
of the state Social Insurance Fund are also at Zagreb. The city has seven 
hospitals. 


History 


Zagreb stands on the site of a Roman settlement, but its historical 
importance did not emerge until 1093 when Ladislas, king of Hungary, 
founded the bishopric of Agram, which soon became the main ecclesiastical 
centre of the Croat lands. In the first half of the thirteenth century the city 
was attacked by the Tartars from across the Danube; the upper town was 
subsequently strongly fortified and Bela IV of Hungary sought refuge 
within its walls from further Tartar raids. In recognition of the sanctuary 
given to him, the king made Zagreb a ‘royal and free city’. 

The fortified town, which came to be known as Gradec, became the 
residence of the ‘Bans’ of Croatia (see vol. 11, p. 16); a royal palace was 
also built for the kings of Hungary and Croatia. Another fortified settlement 
grew up on the Grit—around the present-day Demetrova Ulica. ‘The 
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clergy lived on the Grié and for many centuries there were continual 
struggles between them and the inhabitants of the Kaptol. For example, 
after the battle of Mohacs in 1526, during the struggle for the Hungarian 
crown, one section supported the Catholic Ferdinand of Austria while the 
other, led by the bishop Erdelji, was on the side of John Zdpolya. In 1529, 
however, the Turkish danger put an end to dissension; although they had 
ravaged much of Croatia the Turkish forces were unable to enter Zagreb. 

With the more stable conditions of the seventeenth century, there was 
considerable cultural activity in Zagreb—a name which was being increas- 
ingly used for the ‘two towns’. In the eighteenth century, when the need 
for extensive fortifications disappeared, the Croat nobles and merchants 
began to build the fine residences which still adorn the Gornji Grad; the 
fine baroque canons’ house and the archbishop’s palace in the Kaptol are 
the best examples. During this century, too, Zagreb became an important 
political and military centre. 

The city rapidly developed in the nineteenth century; the Duga Ulica 
was constructed to connect the upper town with the lower town, which was 
now growing on the Sava plain. It was during this century, too, that Zagreb 
became the centre of the Croat national revival associated with the names 
of Gaj, Vraz, Demeter, Draskovi¢é, and Jelatié. Subsequently, under the 
influence of Strossmayer, the city became associated with the Jugoslav 
movement. In 1868, under the terms of the ‘Nagoda’ between Hungary 
and Croatia (see vol. II, pp. 26-7), Zagreb became the capital of the 
autonomous province of Croatia-Slovenia. 

In 1880, when its population was 30,000, Zagreb experienced an earth- 
quake, but the damage was quickly repaired. When Croatia-Slavonia 
became part of the new state of the Southern Slavs in 1918, Zagreb was 
well endowed with those cultural institutions and economic advantages 
which later made it one of the two most important cities in Jugoslavia. 


Economic Importance 


Zagreb is one of the leading economic centres of Jugoslavia and it has a 
wide variety.of industries. Its industrial and commercial progress has been 
rapid; for example, the total number of factories increased from 42 in 1910 
to more than 600 in 1930 and in the same period the number of commercial 
firms increased from 3,500 to over 13,000. The city also holds a leading 
- position in financial and banking matters. 

The industrial area lies to the west of the city, around the Sava and 
Samobor stations, and to the south along the Sava. The chief industrial 
establishments are saw-mills and timber yards (furniture, barrels and 
boxes), chemical works (one with a production of 2,200 tons of oil, paints 
and varnishes, another with a capacity of 13,500 tons of tannic acid), 44 
textile factories (woollen goods, carpets, lace and linen goods), locomotive 
and railway construction works, and metallurgical works. ‘The produce of 
the fertile agricultural area around Zagreb is processed in the city; there 
are meat-packing factories, a large rice mill, several important flour mills, 
distilleries, breweries, a sugar factory, a vegetable oil factory and a state 
tobacco factory. Other local products include pottery, leather, matches, ink, 
glass and paper. 


Communications 


The importance of Zagreb as one of the chief railway junctions in Jugo- 
slavia is explained in pp. 427-9, 448. ‘There are three stations: Glavni 
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Kolodvor in the centre of the city is the main station, the Sava station is on 


the west side, and nearby is Samobor station which caters for traffic to the — 


spa of Samobor (see p. 438). The railway station at Zagreb is the largest in 
Jugoslavia, and there is an extensive locomotive shed. 

Four main lines converge on Zagreb: (1) Vienna-Maribor-Celje-Zidani 
Most (international trunk route); (2) Milan-Trieste-Ljubljana-Zidani Most 
(‘Orient Express’); (3) Munich-Jesenice-Ljubljana-Zidani Most; (4) Sofia- 
Belgrade-Vinkovci-Brod (‘Orient Express’); (at Sunja there are connexions 
for Bihaé and Banja Luka). ‘The other important lines enter Zagreb from 
(1) Novska—this is an alternative single-track line running parallel to the 
main Belgrade line; (2) SuSak-Ogulin-Karlovac: lines from Sibenik and 
Split connect at Ogulin; (3) Budapest, via Koprivnica; (4) VaraZdin, via 
Zapresic. 

Zagreb is the junction of several main road routes which provide excellent 
connexions with the Adriatic coast, southern and northern Jugoslavia, 
Austria, Italy and Hungary. (1) To the north-west, a main road leads to 
Vienna, via Zidani Most, Celje (junction for Ljubljana), Maribor and Graz; 
(2) to the west, the main road to Su8ak and Senj, via Karlovac; (3) to the 
south-east, the main road to Belgrade via Popovaca, PoZzega, NaSice, Osijek, 
Vukovar and Novi Sad—another main road to Belgrade was begun in 1940, 
via Popovaca, Banova Jaruga, Okuéani, Brod, Vrpolje, Tovarnik and Ruma; 
(4) in the south, the main road to Banja Luka, via Sisak, Glina and Bos. 
Novi; (5) to the north-east, the main road to Koprivnica, via Sesvete and 
Varazdin. 


ZEMUN (28,083) 
General Features (Plates 58, 107) 


Zemun is situated west-north-west of Belgrade, across the river Sava, at 
an altitude of 250 ft. It is built on comparatively level ground on the right 
bank of the Danube at a point where the river makes a slight bend from 
south-east to south and is joined by the Sava. The small islands of Ratno, 
which mark the confluence, lie immediately to the west of the town; to the 
south is the village of Bezanija. 

In Roman times the Roman fortress of Taurunum occupied the site of the 
present citadel and later there was a Turkish fortress here. Since 1934 
Zemun, formerly known as Semlin, has been an incorporated suburb in 
the city of Belgrade. Up to 1941, the headquarters of the naval department 
of the Ministry of War and of the Air Force command were situated in the 
town. It has a technical high school, an academy of commerce and the 
faculties of agriculture and forestry of Belgrade university. The old city is 
situated to the north-east, the upper city extends westwards along the 
Danube, and the new city is built to the south and south-west. 


Economic Importance 


Zemun is mainly an industrial town. The principal aircraft factories of 
Jugoslavia are established nearby (see p. 200), including the Ikarus factory, 
the largest in the country. ‘There are also metallurgical works, shipyards, 
textile factories, chemical works, flour mills and breweries. 


Communications 


Owing to its strategic position, Zemun controls the railway, road and 
waterway approaches to Belgrade from the west. 
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The largest station is situated on the river front in the southern part of 
the new city. The main line from Zagreb and Novi Sad passes through this 
station and proceeds to Belgrade over the railway bridge across the Sava. 
The main station has connexions with the port station to the north and 
with Bezanija station and the airfield to the south. 

Main roads from Novi Sad and Osijek meet at Zemun; they enter from 
the north-west and south respectively, and meet in the lower city. They 
lead for Belgrade from the south-east of the town. 

The port facilities at Zemun are described on p. 488. The airfield, 
situated 14 miles to the south of the town, is the largest in the country and 
serves as principal airport for Belgrade. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(i) ‘There are many publications containing useful information about the towns 
and cities of Jugoslavia and the following list refers only to a selection from these 
works: N. Alexander, Wanderings in Fugoslavia (London, 1936); C. Baedeker, 
Handbuch fiir Reisende: Dalmatien und die Adria, westliches Stidslawien (Leipzig, 
1929); Y. Chataigneau and J. Sion, Italie: Pays Balkaniques (Paris, 1934), which 
is vol. VII, part 2 of Géographie Universelle, edited by P. Vidal de la Blache and 
L. Gallois; M. Currey, Yugoslavia, a Guide-book for Tourists (London, 1939) ; 
L. F. Edwards, A Wayfarer in Yugoslavia (London, 1939); Griebens Reisefiihrer : 
Dalmatische und die Kroatische Adria (Berlin, 1928); M. Monmarché (editor), 
Les Guides Bleus: Europe Centrale, vol. 1, Tchécoslovaquie, Hongrie, Yougoslavie 
(Paris, 1937); H. D. Harrison, The Soul of Yugoslavia (London, 1943); T. G. 
Jackson, Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1887); R. West, 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, 2 vols. (London 1942). 

Most of these books are well illustrated ; in addition, there is an excellent series 
of photographs in K. Hielscher, Picturesque Yugo-Slavia, which forms part of the 
Orbis Terrarum series (Berlin, 1926). 

(ii) Statistics relating to population and information concerning the economic 
importance of various towns are to be found in some of the works mentioned on 
PDP. 72;,223. and 247. 


Appendix II 
NOTE ON TRANSHUMANCE 


In the mountainous districts that comprise so large a part of Jugoslavia, an 
important feature of the economy of the country is the widespread practice 
of seasonal migrations between mountain and lowland pastures undertaken 
by shepherds and stock-raisers at different seasons of the year. For this 
section of the population life is virtually semi-nomadic, since a large part 
of the year is spent in temporary dwellings located at various altitudes and 
separated from each other in some cases by great distances. ‘This type of 
seasonal migration is common in many mountain countries in Europe, and 
assumes a variety of forms, but it is especially recorded from those regions 
where mountains closely back the Mediterranean Sea. Technically it is 
referred to as transhumance. 

Two types of movement can be recognized in the Balkan regions of 
Jugoslavia. One type—the more normal—is concerned with an ascending 
seasonal migration whereby shepherds from the sun-scorched dry karst of 
the Dalmatian littoral in summer climb to the cool, humid pastures that 
exist at great altitudes in the Dinaric mountain system behind the coastlands. 
A similar upward movement takes place between the mountain valleys and 
high alps in Slovenia. 'The second type is a descending movement whereby 
peasants in winter leave their mountain villages to pasture their flocks 
temporarily in lowlands that are snow-free. ‘To-day within Jugoslavia it 
may be said generally that the first type, namely the summer upward move- 
ment, is well developed from Slovenia to the Albanian frontier, in the 
Alpine and Dinaric mountain systems behind the Adriatic littoral, and 
elsewhere locally ; while the second type, the downward winter movement, ~ 
is typical of the interior from Macedonia in the south to the plains opening 
into the Sava and Danube basin in the north. In many localities no sharp 
dividing line exists between the two types of movement. 

The practice of transhumance in the Balkans dates back probably into 
remote antiquity. Many of the routes followed by the pastoralists to-day 
still follow those recorded in the Middle Ages, while the name katuni used 
in the southern Dinaric mountain system for the temporary high summer 
settlements (as distinct from stanovi used in the north) is derived from a 
word of pre-Slav origin. The present day differences from region to region 
are summarized in this account. 


Slovenia 


Here transhumance is of a local character, and concerned especially with 
the movement of cattle. Latterly the increase in mining and industry has 
reduced its relative importance, but it is still an important feature of the 
agricultural economy. ‘The alpine pastures of Triglav, Crna Prst and the 
Kamniski Alps are exploited in summer by the populations of adjacent 
low-lying valleys. There is now no long-distance seasonal migration into 
these mountains. The ascent. is made in spring by stages, for snowfall is 
heavy in the region and the melting and clearing of the pastures take place 
slowly. A typical example of the yearly rhythm is that made from Bohinj, 





Plate 145. The Kamnik Alps 
Isolated huts, used by shepherds, and high pastures are shown. 





Plate 146. The Kom Mountains, Montenegro 


During transhumance, shepherds take their flocks to the higher pastures of Kom 
Mountains. 





Plate 147. Dedno pole 
Dedno polje, in the Julian Alps, is a high temporary summer settlement. 





Plate 148. Blato Alp 
Blato Alp, in Slovenia, is a temporary summer settlement in a high enclosed basin. 
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where the ascent to pastures on Triglav at 2,300 ft. is made at the end of 
May, to 3,600 ft. at the end of June, and to 5,000 ft. by mid-July. After 
a stay of two months at this altitude, the descent is begun in mid-September, 
the peasants finally arriving back in their villages at the end of October 
(Fig. 87 and Plates 145, 147, 148). 


The western Dinaric region and Dalmatia 


From the Velebit Mts. to Prokletije, transhumance is practised widely. 
Here, in summer, the karst lowlands suffer severely from drought, and 
peasants have to move their herds of sheep and goats from the lowland 
villages, where both agriculture and stock-raising are practised, to pastures 
at high altitudes (see p. 107). The movement often involves journeys over 
considerable distances, often of from 40-50 miles, but these generally are 
made without break. The longest journeys are made by peasants immi- 
grating to the mountains from the lower Neretva valley. From villages near 
Mostar the journey is made to Cvrsnica in two days, and to Prenj on the 
third day; peasants from Stolac and Ljubinje are on 'Treskavica on the 
fourth or fifth day, and the journey from Mostar to BjelaSnica is made in 
five days—towards evening. The herders of several families and households 
group together and the long processions of sheep and goats, numbering it 
may be some 10,000, are a characteristic sight on the mountain paths and 
roads both in spring as they ascend to, and in autumn as they descend from 
the high pastures (Plates 17, 146). 

In addition, however, there is in this region a seasonal migration of a 
more local character from the villages of the inner mountain valleys, and 
sometimes this is made to the same planine as are used by the Dalmatian 
shepherds. Thus peasants from the Tara, Piva and Lim valleys climb with 
their flocks to BjelaSica and Durmitor, and from the villages south-west of 
Sarajevo. The pastoral rights on the various alps are maintained by long 
tradition, but at times there is friction between the two groups of trans- 
humants, as cemeteries on Komovi testify. 

Since the movement in the Dinaric regions is of peasants from agricultural 
villages, the shepherds descend from the summer temporary dwellings 
(stanovi or katuni) in the autumn, directly to the villages, and here the 
stock provides invaluable supplies of manure to the fields at this season; 
but when winter comes, the stock is taken to the staja or staniste—i.e. a 
shelter for the livestock which is possessed by almost all Dalmatian stock- 
owners, at about 1—2 hours distance above the village, generally in a sheltered 
locality. 


The eastern Dinaric mountain system 


East and north of the crest of the Dinaric mountain system, the valleys 
open progressively north-eastward towards the Danube basin. Here the 
seasonal movements are largely related to winter and not summer migrations, 
when stock is moved down from mountain villages to temporary winter 
pastures at lower altitudes, i.e. to surfaces that are longer snow-free. After 
the Orthodox feast of St Luke in autumn, when the harvests of the plains 
have been collected, the pastoralists descend with their flocks from the 
mountain villages to the plains of the rivers Vrbas, Bosna, and Sava. ‘These 
autumn migrations are called jeseni‘ta, and the shepherds remain here until 
the first falls of snow. They then return up to their villages for winter 
shelter in the zimiXta, where the stock stays until the end of February. The 
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Fig. 87. Diagram showing the length of sojourn at various altitudes during 
‘transhumance’ 

Based on B. Z. Milojevi¢é, Les Hautes Montagnes de Yougoslavie, Figs. 49, 52-4. 
(Beograd, 1939). . = 
Note : The length of sojourn and the various altitudes refer to the following four 
mountain regions: I on Durmitor; II on the south side of Triglav in north-west _ 
Slovenia; III on Sar Planina; IV on Prokletije (from the district of Lake Skadar). x 
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descent is then made once more to the lower valleys for grazing in the fields 
and orchards; this second migration is known as the kretanje na jagujila, 
and is undertaken at the beginning of March. After the feast of St George, 
the return is made to the mountain villages. This type of movement extends 
from the lower Una to the Drina rivers, and probably also as far as the 


. Kolubara valley in association with the mountain country to the south and 


west of these valleys. 


Eastern Fugoslavia 


In Serbia the practice of transhumance has waned considerably during 


the past fifty years. Originally there was a notable local movement in the 


mountains of north-east Serbia near Rtanj, from valley villages up to the 
low planina pastures, where pojate (temporary shepherds’ habitations) were 
built. ‘These have now largely become permanent village sites, as agriculture 
more recently has rapidly been extended up to their altitudes. Similarly, 
transhumance from the plains of the Morava valley has almost ceased. 
Formerly, in parts of northern Serbia, there was a type of transhumance 
practised for pigs, which here replace goats as the characteristic stock. The 
pigs in the autumn were taken long distances in the mountains to feed in 
beech and oak forests; but the practice has died out more recently. On a 
small scale a descending winter migration is practised by a few Vlach 
pastoralists who come down to winter pastures in the Morava valley from 
villages on the Kopaonik Mts., and the mountain ranges south of Stara 
Planina, along the Bulgarian frontier. 


Southern Fugoslavia 


Locally there is the characteristic spring and summer movement from 
valleys up to the high mountain pastures amongst the mountain country of 
Macedonia. Thus Sar Planina, especially, is exploited by shepherds from 
the neighbouring villages of the Polog basin and from villages beneath Suva 
Gora and Zeden. The more striking seasonal movement, however, is that 
undertaken by peoples who are wholly pastoralists, unattached to agricul- 
tural communities, and who migrate with enormous flocks along ancient 
routes. J. Cviié records flocks of from 50,000 to 60,000 encountered along 
the*roads of southern Macedonia in 1910. They are generally associated 
with Vlach migrations, undertaken as a winter movement down from the 
high isolated Vlach mountain villages to the plains and basins in and around 
the lower Vardar river, Ovée polje and the Strumica valley, where, in winter, 
fields are snow-free and warmer, and pasture is available. ‘The Vlach 
population is virtually almost wholly nomadic since the entire population— 
men, women and children—migrate with all of their possessions, living in 
tents during their journeys. The movement is widespread in Macedonia. 
The flocks and herds take to the road at the end of October and return to 
the mountain settlements at the end of May. The Vlach population moves 
in May from Dojran, Stip, and Gradsko in a journey that takes from 12-15 
days to Mokra Planina, or from Djevdjelija, near the frontier, in 8 days to 
Perister—the two main centres of Vlach summer settlement. Vlach settle- 
ments are generally at high altitudes and quite distinct from the temporary 
settlements of the local inhabitants maintained nearer their villages; thus the 
disputes that occur on the Dinaric high planine do not occur in these regions, 
(see vol. 11, p. 249 and N.I.D. Handbook on Greece, vol. 1, p. 358). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Aspects of transhumance in Jugoslavia are fully described in the following works: 
J. Dédijer, Les Zones pastorales dans les montagnes du Systéme dinarique (Belgrade, 
1914); J. Dédijer, ‘La Transhumance dans les Pays dinariques’, Annales de 
Géographie, vol. XXV, pp. 347-65 (Paris, 1916);. J. Cviji¢, La Péninsule balkanique: 
Géographie humaine, pp. 177-84 (Paris, 1918); B. Z. Milojevi¢, Les Hautes Mon- 
tagnes de Yougoslavie, pp. 198-221 (Beograd, 1939). 


Appendix III 
CIVIL AVIATION 


Both civil and service aviation in Jugoslavia are under the administration 
of the Ministry of War and Marine. In 1920 this ministry created an Air 
Force department, which was reorganized in 1927 as the Air Command 
and again in 1930 as the Military Air Command, with its headquarters at 
Zemun. ‘The Military Air Command is divided into five sections, which 
deal with (1) general administration; (ii) technical developments; (iii) en- 
gineering; (iv) air defence; and (v) civil aviation. 

The civil aviation section is further divided into four groups, responsible 
for (1) general control; (11) commercial aviation; (i111) sporting and club-flying; 
and (iv) technical developments. 


Commercial aviation 


The only native commercial air transport company operating in Jugoslavia 
is the Société de Navigation aérienne Yougoslave, or National Air Transport 
_ Company, usually known as Aeroput or Aeropout. Founded in 1927, it 
began operations in the following year with four small single-engined aircraft. 
The company is subsidized by the state on a basis of actual distance flown 
en regular air routes, at a rate which varies with the size and power of 
aircraft used. The following table summarizes the development of the 
Aeroput services since the formation of the company: 











Total Goods Air mail) Gross 
y Pee | Nes ot length Nov or) No. of and NEE receipts 
ear mach- li f li pas- passenger- 5 papers 1 

eee ines | of lines | .- ors ae aggage | “(k,.) | Parcels (1,000 

| (miles) 8 (kg.) (kg.) | dinars) 

1928 | 4 I 223 | 1,322 not 9,541 ans 38 | 4,585°3 
: available 

1929 6. a 856 | 1,830 not 12,576 — BO || 55,708°4 
available 

1930 6 6 1,540 | 2,109 | 604,795 | 32,125 aa 1,135 | 8,206-4 

1931 8 5 1,541 | 1,807 | 556,184 | 27,872 ea 852 | 8,896°3 

1932 9 3 994 | 1,045 342,991 | 17,085 in 1,003 | 7,878°5 

1933 9 i} 1,425 | 1,512 | 370,560 | 7,288 we 274 | 7,611°2 

1934 10 8 1,470 | 3,490 | 658,549 | 6,919 =. 386 | 8,189°4 

1935 | 11 6 1,268 | 4,273 | 793,157 | 15,993 = 2,013 | 9,233°1 

1936 10 5 |} 4,181 | 4,202 | 941,226 | 6,791 | 4,548 | 5,100 | 11,383°1 

1937 | II 8 1,813 | 5,576 | 1,330,723 | 11,217 | 108,775 | 2,831 | 17,313°4 

1938 1 £2 3,483 |- 7,660 |. 1,951,026 8,447 | 112,569 | 6,890 | 20,779°4 
































Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 250 (Beograd, 1939). 


It will be seen from this table that the steady development of air-line 





services since 1928 was markedly affected by the world economic depression 
particularly in 1932 and 1933. By 1934, however, passenger traffic had once 
more exceeded the 1930 figure, and there was a steady increase to 1938 in 
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the total distance flown, in the passenger traffic and in the gross receipts. 
Freight and baggage traffic never attained again the 1930-1 proportions. 
Air mails increased very considerably, and when the transport of newspapers 
by air was introduced in 1936 this service expanded enormously. 

The air-routes flown by Aeroput in 1939 were as follows: 

(1) Belgrade-Borovo-Zagreb-Ljubljana 

(2) Belgrade-Nis-Skoplje 

(3) Belgrade-Skoplje-Bitolj-Thessaloniki (Salonika) 
(4) Belgrade-Sarajevo-Dubrovnik-Zagreb 

(5) Belgrade-Podgorica-Tirana 

(6) Belgrade-Sofia 

(7) Zagreb-Vienna 

(8) Zagreb-SuSak-Ljubljana. 

These services varied from a daily to a weekly frequency; most of them 
operated only during the summer months, from. May to September. No 
statistical details are available of the operation of the individual routes. 
In addition to these regular schedules, Aeroput carried on a considerable 
private-hire service. 

Five foreign companies operated in Jugoslavia in 1939. Belgrade was 
used by Air-France as a point on the route Paris-Strasbourg-Nuremberg- 
Prague-Vienna-Budapest-Belgrade-Bucharest. ‘The Deutsche- Lufthansa 
(D.L.H.) called at Belgrade on three routes, namely, (1) Berlin-Vienna- 
Budapest-Belgrade-Sofia-Thessaloniki-Athens; (2) Berlin-Belgrade-Athens- 
Rhodes-Damascus-Baghdad; and (3) Belgrade-Sofia-Istanbul. ‘The Italian | 
company Ala-Littoria (A.L.) flew the route Rome-Belgrade-Bucharest- 
Constanza, and, in conjunction with Aeroput, the route 'Turin-Milan-Venice- 
Zagreb-Belgrade-Bucharest-Constanza. The Roumanian company Liniile 
Aerienne Romane Exploatate cu Statul (L.A.R.E.S.), in conjunction with 
Aeroput, served the route Bucharest-Belgrade-Zagreb-Venice-Milan. Finally, 
the Polish company, Polskie Linje Lotnicze (L.O.T.), operated a route 
between Bucharest and Belgrade. 


Airfields : 

The main customs airfield is situated at Zemun, on the left bank of the 
river Sava some 3 miles west of Belgrade. Other customs airfields are at 
Ljubljana, Skoplje and Zagreb, and public airfields at Nis8-MedoSevac, 
Osijek, Podgorica, Sarajevo and SuSak. Private airfields are at Borovo- 
Vukovar, Maribor, Petrovgrad and VrSac. In addition to these, there are 
civil landing grounds at Banja Luka, Bitolj, Djakovo, KruSevac, Kragujevac, 
Nova Gradigka, Ruma, Sinj, Smederevo, Smederevska Palanka, and Valjevo. 
There are sea-plane stations at Belgrade, Divulje, Dubrovnik, Kumbur- — 
Kotor, Split, SuSak and Vodica. 


Private Flying 

Private flying is under the control of Nasa Krila, the Royal Aero Club 
of Jugoslavia, which is subsidized by the state. It has a number of affiliated 
regional and local organizations, and had nearly 300,000 members in 1939. 
The club holds from the Military Air Command a concession for instructing 
civil pilots, and runs flying schools at Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana. 
Further, it owns its private airfields at Maribor, Petrovgrad and Vr8ac. In 
recent years, the club has conducted extensive propaganda to encourage 
interest in aviation among young people. The club also includes gliding 
among its activities. 


Appendix IV 
POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Postal Services: 'Telegraphs: Telephones: Broadcasting: Special Radio 
Services: Note on 'Time 


Postal, telegraph and telephone services in Jugoslavia are centralized under 
the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs. There are eight regional ‘directions’, 
organized under a law of March 1930, at Belgrade, Cetinje, Ljubljana, Novi 
Sad, Sarajevo, Skoplje, Split and Zagreb. The total number of persons 
employed in 1938 was 15,000, of whom two-thirds were men. Most of 
these completed a course at one of the two postal and telegraph schools. 
The operation of these services has in recent years provided a considerable 
item of state revenue, amounting to 293 million dinars in 1931 and to 356 
dinars in 1938. 


POSTAL SERVICES 


In 1938, there were 3,982 post-offices, of which 609 were state offices, 1,355 
were sub-offices rented by individuals, and 2,018 were under communal 
control; there were also 3,982 letter-boxes. The mail is transported under 
contract by individuals ; methods of conveyance consist of railway mail-vans, 
‘post-autos’, boats, horse-drawn vehicles and horses, as shown in the 
following table, which summarizes the total of each for recent years: 











Year pti ‘Post-autos’ eric iy Horseback 
1934 349 160 1,057 277 
1935 349 154 931 541 
1936 319 159 967 549 
1937 305 170 1,000 579 
1938 306 ry 993 632 

















Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-0, p.236 (Beograd, 1939). 


The effects of the world economic depression are shown in the following 
table of letters handled by the postal service in recent years: 




















Foreign 
Year Internal 
Despatched Received 

1930 379°7 222 350 
1931 416°5 29°9 43°8 
1932 400°8 27°4 47°9 
1933 376°0 21°6 35°5 
1934 27'7°0 20°7 34°1 
1935 277°7 16-6 22°3 
1936 290°2 19°9 23°6 
1937 317°5 21°5 24°6 
1938 316-1 20°9 28°4. 








Source: zbid., p. 237. 
G H (Jugoslavia—IIT) 34 
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More than a third of the foreign letters handled in 1938 were either to 
or from Germany; the next most important countries were France and 


Czechoslovakia, as follows: 














Despatched Received 
(1,000 letters) (1,000 letters) 
Europe: 
|. Fetal 19,104 26,153 
Germany 6,646 10,007 
France 2,299 3,074 
Czechoslovakia 2,100 2,946 
Italy 1,871 1,920 
Hungary 1,520 1,393 
Great Britain Q14 1,700 
Asia 168 25 
America 1,435 1,426 
Africa 187 193 
Australia 53 56 
Total 20,947 28,079 
Transit 293 293 








Source: ibid., p. 239. 


The postal service also handled in 1938 some 3:9 million internal parcels, 
with a further 670,000 registered parcels of declared value. Although 
parcels despatched to foreign countries totalled only 15,738, more than 
220,000 foreign parcels arrived within the country. 

There has been a considerable increase in the amount of mail carried by 
air since the introduction of regular air services in 1928. The routes served 
by the Jugoslav company Aeroput and the foreign lines Air-France, D.L.H., 
Ala-Littoria, L.A.R.E.S. and L.O.T. are enumerated on pp. 527-8. The 
development of the air mail service since 1930 is summarized in the following 
table: 





























International 
Internal ae 
ae Departures Arrivals 
Letters,etc., Parcels |Letters,etc., Parcels |Letters,etc.| Parcels 

(no.) (kg.) (no.) (kg.) (no.) (kg.) 

1930 2,091 80 20,878 ri 20,021 514 
| 1931 5,965 26 27,633 21 40,830 542 

1932 3,145 121 19,138 335 47,837 436 
1933 10,076 II 45,466 29 93,152 257 
1934 6,681 57 87,554 178 99,737 268 
1935 51,739 36 162,104 74 303,999 112 
1936 23,610 54 218,731 127 334,934 812 
1937 18,756 II 228,179 8 384,158 523 
1938 17,690 80 340,717 105 482,275 | 1,194 














Source: ibid., pp. 240-1. ne 


International air mails have shown a considerable and consistent increase, 
but internal air mails have not become of any great importance. . 
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Other services operated by the postal authorities include the postal 
savings system, which had over half a million accounts in 1939 (see p. 267), 
and the issue of postal and telegraph money-orders. 


"TELEGRAPHS 


The number of telegraph offices increased from 1,572 in 1929 to 2,156 in 
1938; 519 of the latter were privately owned and used by the railway com- 


panies. The remaining 1,637 offices were divided as follows among the 
various ‘directions’ of the P.T.T.: 


Belgrade 38 
Cetinje 129 
Ljubljana 309 
Novi Sad 341 
Sarajevo 113 
Skoplije 173 
Split 2H | 
Zagreb 313 


Source: ibid., p. 235. 


Most of the telegraph lines are suspended between posts; the routes 
usually follow the railways. A short distance is laid underground and as 
submarine cables. There has been an actual decrease in the total length 
of line in the last ten years, as shown in the following table: 























Kilometres 
| State Railway 
se Und Sub Und 
Overhead ee ned Total Overhead ay 
ground marine ground 
1929 20,907 43 491 21,441 25727 8 
1930 20,022 66 543 20,631 2,694 10 
1931 20,824 75 647 21,546 2,830 12 
1932 FO.922 |... 6% 662 20,545 2,303 8 
1933 19,594 61 662 20,317 1,259 9 
1934. 18,042 56 603 18,701 873 12 
1935 | 17,272 35 253 17,560 964. 10 
1936. 16,898 36 397 17,311 1238 10 
1937 16,819 54 366 17,239 1,638 10 
1938 16,843 52 369 17,264 1,832 Ve) 

















‘Source: ibid., p. 240. 


Submarine Cables 


There are fifty-four submarine telegraph cables, owned and administered 
by the Jugoslav Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs. Most of them are short, 
serving to link points on the mainland with the various islands or to provide 
inter-island connexions; the longest, in fact, is only 8°5 nautical miles, while 
thirty-four are less than a nautical mile in length. There are also three 
international cables. One of these, between Split and the Italian port of 
Pola, is owned by Jugoslavia; the second, between the same two points, is 
owned jointly by Jugoslavia and Italy; the third, between Nabeul in 'Tunisia 
and Igalo on the Gulf of Kotor, belongs to France. The following table 
enumerates these cables; in many cases, the exact point at which the cable 
is brought ashore is unnamed, and is referred to as ‘the mainland’: 
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(1) JFugoslav Cables 








Between 





Rab. Is.—Pag Is. 

Rab. Is.—Krk Is. 

Krk Is.—mainland 

Rab. Is.—mainland 

Pag. Is.—mainland 

Krk Is.—mainland 

Vir Is.—mainland 

Pag Is.—mainland 

Silba Is.—Olib Is. 

Silba Is.—Ist Is. 

Molat Is.—Ist Is. 

Silba Is.—Premuda Is. 
PaSman Is.—mainland 
PaSman Is.—mainland 
Pagsman Is.—Uljan Is. 
Pagsman Is.—Uljan Is. 
Uljan Is.—Iz. Is. 

IZ Is.—Dugi Otok 

Molat Is.—Vir Is. 

Molat Is.—Dugi Otok 
Selina —Vinjerac © 

Murter Is.—mainland 
Murter Is.—mainland 
Prvi¢é Is.—mainland 

Prvié Is.—mainland 

Across the Sibenik Channel 
Across the Sibenik Channel 
Across the Sibenik Channel 
Zlarin Is.—mainland 
Zlarin Is.—Zirje Is. 
Krapanj Is.—mainland 
Krapanj Is.—mainland 
Rogoznica Is.—mainland 
Braé Is.—Solta Is. 

Braé Is.—mainland 

Braé Is.—mainland 

Braé Is.—H var Is. 

Hvar Is.—Paklena islands 
Vis Is.—Paklena islands 
Hvar Is.—PeljeSac peninsula 
Hvar Is.—mainland 
Koréula Is.—PeljeSac peninsula 
Koréula Is.—PeljeSac peninsula 
Koréula Is.—PeljeSac peninsula 
Sipan Is.—mainland 

Sipan Is.—Lopud Is. 
Lopud Is.—Koloéep Is. 
Zanetovic—Rose 
Bazdan—Boni¢ 
Stoliv—Perast 
Dyjuri¢—Lepetane 
Kamenari—Lepetane 














Date Length 
opened (nautical miles) 
1870 3°650 
1882 5°334 
1909 6°144. 
1930 I*401 
1932 £°555 
1921 0°432 
1930 0°388 
1870 1°364. 
1904 . 1674 
1894 4°562 
1906 0:162 
1930 4°504 
1906 422 
1935 I°301 
1923 0°162 
1925 O159 
IQOI 2°158 
I9OI 2°392 
1932 8-531 
1930 3°983 
1931 0°993 
1888 0:038 
1871 0:038 
1897 0'518 
1902 0'518 
1902 6-332 
1902 67332 
1933 0°367 
1881 1°059 
I9I2 8:997 
1909 0:229 
1935 0°243 
1931 0:189 
1935 1°355 
1892 2°585 
1864. 5-135 
1868 3°618 
1929 2°559 
1932 8-180 
1862 4°536 
1871 3°920 
1904 1°134 
1930 0884 
1930 0884 
1909 2°204 
1909 1°690 
1912 1'470 
1866 1°007 
1899 1°406 
1868 0°669 
1855 0:461 
1855 0-461 
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(2) Foreign Cable 











Date Length 

oe a opened (nautical miles) 
Pola (Italy)—Split 1910 163:690 
Nabeul (Tunisia)—I galo 1936 807°300 














Source: Nomenclature des Cables formant le Réseau sous-marin de Globe, pp. 19, 28, 
40-1, published by the Bureau de l Union internationale des Télécommunications 
(Berne, 1939). 


Some 3:5 million internal telegrams were handled by the state telegraph 
service in 1938. ‘This figure, however, is little more than three-fifths of 
those handled in 1929; an even more striking decrease occurred in the 
number of international telegrams, as follows: 


1,000 telegrams 














International 
Year Internal = Transit Total 
Despatched Received 

1929 4,669°6 418-6 460:0 656°3 6,204°5 
1930 4,519°0 436°9 466-1 635°8 6,057°8 
1931 4,296°3 356°7 380°2 517°9 5,551°1 
1932 3371-5 269°6 274°2 292°8 4,208°1 
1933 3,133°0 239°9 2.43°0 203°3 3,819°2 
1934 3,083°4 178°4 L772 £53:7 3,592°1 
1935 3,256°5 156°5 151°3 136-0 3,700°3 
1936 3,220°2 143°3 130°8 129°5 3,623°7 
1937 3,006°3 167°5 166:2 167°7 3,567°7 
1938 3,057°9 167°7 175°2 163°1 3,573°9 























Source: Annuaire statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 242 (Beograd, 
1939). | 

About a quarter of the foreign telegrams both despatched from and 
received in Jugoslavia, were either to or from Italy, as shown in the following 
‘table: 








Despatched to Received from 
Europe: 
Total 160,831 165,923 
Italy 42,183 45,487 
Germany 27,328 26,888 
Hungary - 17,554 205212 
Roumania 13,074 12,705 
Greece 12,585 12,326 
France . 12,483 17,077 
Asia 270 853 
America 4,508 4,424 
Africa 2,049 3,878 
Australia 17 90 
Total 167,675 175,168 














Source: ibid., p. 243° 
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Radio-telegraphy 


There were four radio-telegraphic stations in operation in 1938. ‘They 
handled approximately the same number of international telegrams in 1938 
as did the land and submarine lines; the total of some 350,000 included 
88,000 messages passing in transit between other countries through Jugoslav 
radio-telegraphic stations. Nearly one-half were between Jugoslavia and 
Germany. The following table shows the number of messages handled in 
1938, excluding those in transit: 





Despatched Received 

Europe: 119,004 _ 138,296 
Germany 56,584 63,976 
Gt. Britain 16,121 19,556 
Czechoslovakia 15,161 20,032 
Asia 1,110 623 
America 1,718 2,517 
Africa 1,799 1,019 
Australia 123 138 
Total 123,754 143,593 

















Source: zbid., p. 244. 


"TELEPHONES 


The telephone system in Jugoslavia was operated on 1,451 exchanges in | 
1938. The number of automatic exchanges increased from four in 1929 to 
eighteen in 1937, and fifteen more were opened during 1938. The distri- 
bution of these exchanges in the various ‘directions’ of the P.'T’.T. in 1938 
was as follows: 











‘Direction’ Manual Automatic Total 
Belgrade I | 8 

| Cetinje 87 IO 97 
Ljubljana 279 10 289 
Novi Sad Buy) 3 320 
Sarajevo III 2 113 
Skoplje 178 — 178 
Split 152 — 152 
Zagreb 293 I 294. 
Total 1,418 33 1,451 

















Source: tbid., p. 235. 


The system comprised 59,990 telephones, of which 39,258 were automatic. 
Nearly 1,700 of these telephones were installed in public call-boxes. _ 
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The length of the various telephone circuits in 1938 was as follows: 























Kilometres 
Urban Inter-urban 
Line: 
Aerial 5,599 11,046 
Cables 238 Ge 
Total 5,837 11,118 
Wire: 
Aerial 49,938 106,062 
Cables 82,840 1,335 
Total 132,778 107,397 














Source: ibid., p. 245. 


As might be expected, some two-thirds of the urban wires are carried in 
underground cables, although the actual length of line is relatively short. 
There is also a number of short lengths of submarine telephone cable, as 
shown in the following table: 




















Bere Date No. of Length 
opened conductors __| (nautical miles) 

Krk Is.—mainland 1935 I 0°388 
Krk Is.—mainland 1935 I O°415 
Pag Is.—mainland 1935 I 1623 
Pag -Is.—mainland — 4 1323 
Uljan Is.—Pa&man Is. 1930 I O:152 
Uljan Is.—PaSman Is. 1930 I O°152 
PaSman Is.—mainland 1930 I 1‘406 
PaSman Is.—mainland 1930 I 1°406 

Across Sibenik Channel — 4 0°485 
Rogoznica Is.—mainland 1931 I 0-189 
Rogoznica Is.—mainland 1931 I 0189 
Rogoznica Is.—mainland 1931 I 0:189 
Rogoznica Is.—mainland 1931 I 0:189 
Braé Is.—mainland 1932 4 4°307 
Braé Is.—Hvar 1932 4 35147 
Koréula Is.—Peljeac 1932 4 0899 
Kamenari—Lepetane 1855 I 0°461 
Kamenari—Lepetane 1855 I o°461 
Rab Is.—mainland 1930 3 1°349 








Source: Nomenclature des Cables formant le Réseau sous-marin du Globe, p. 41, 
published by the Bureau de l’Union internationale des Télécommunications (Berne, 


1939). 


Increasing use has been made of the telephone service in the towns in 
recent years, although both inter-urban and international calls have shown 
a decline, as follows: 
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1,000 calls 




















Year Urban Inter-urban | International 
1929 “65,7707 4,535°2 519°8 
1930 95,524°6 4,362°6 531°7 
1931 I11,438°6 3,956°8 494°9 
1932 126,551°1 3,709°8 518-3 
1933 140,326°1 3,606°8 533°3 
1934 162,873°9 3,482°0 4Q1°7 
1935 225,228°6 3,668-6 423°7 
1936 24.9,903°5 3,012°9 376°9 
1937 262,973°0 3,975°6 401°4 
1938 272,573°1 ATS2°% 406° 





Source: Annuaire! statistique, Royaume de Yougoslavie, 1938-9, p. 245 
(Beograd, 1939). 


The international calls were mainly between Jugoslavia and Germany 
(128,000), and Italy (86,000), and Hungary (63,000) and Czechoslovakia 
(36,000). The main international route from Berlin to Istanbul passed 
through Belgrade. 


BROADCASTING 


In 1938, there were three broadcasting transmitters in operation. These 
were at (i) Belgrade (Radio a.d. Beograd) (20 kW., 686 kc/s., 437°3 m.); 
(ii) Zagreb (Radio Stanica Zagreb) (0:7 kW., 1,086 kc/s., 276:2 m.); and 
(iii) Ljubljana (Radiofonska odajna postaja Ljubljana) (5:3 kW., 527 kc/s., 
569°3 m.). 

The stations at Belgrade and Zagreb were state-owned and operated; that 
at Ljubljana was owned and operated under lease by the Prosvetna Zreva 
(Catholic Cultural Union). All three stations were government-controlled; 
the technical and administrative sections were under the Ministry of 
Communications, cultural matters were under the Ministry of Education, 
and political censorship was under the Central Press Bureau of the Ministerial 
Council. They broadcast in 1938 some 12,230 hours of programmes. ‘The 
number of radio receiving-sets has increased threefold in the last ten years, 
from 48,000 in 1929 to 135,000 in 1938, that is, about one per hundred of 
the population. They were distributed in the latter year as follows among 
the various ‘directions’ of the P.T.T.: 


Belgrade 23,744 
Cetinje 2,480 
Ljubljana 18,857 
Novi Sad 41,204 
Sarajevo 6,496 
Skoplje 9,115 
Split 5,487 
Zagreb 27,749 





Total 135,432 





Source: ibid., p. 246. 
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About one-sixth of these sets were battery-operated. A licence fee of 300 
dinars was levied on private receiving-sets; in the case of the Belgrade 
station the government retained 40% and in the case of the Zagreb station 
60% of the revenue derived from listeners in their respective zones. 


SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES 


Special radio services include the operation of (i) aircraft stations; (ii) aero- 
nautical stations; (iii) fixed stations; and (iv) radio-telegraphic stations. The 
last have been described on p. 534. 
(1) Aurcraft Stations 

Only three aircraft stations were in operation in 1938; these were installed 
in aircraft owned and operated by Aeroput. 
(11) Aeronautical Stations 


Five aeronautical stations were in operation in 1938; these were as follows: 





‘Transmission Reception 





























Call Power 
Station oe . : in os 
requency requency ae 
es Type | keis Type | kw. 
Belgrade Aeradio YTW | 260, 288, 325, | Ar, A2,| 100-1,000/ Ar, Az2,| 1°5 
333°3, 336 A3 A3 
NoviSad Aeradio | YT'X | 260, 288 AI — — 0-7 
Sarajevo Aeradio YIU |\°266,°288 At — a O-7 
Skoplje Aeradio YTV (260,288; 325, | Az 100-1,000| Ar, A2 o'7 
333°3, 336 
Zagreb Aeradio YTY (2260;°288, 325,-| Az 100-1,000) A1, A2 | 0-7 
333 3 








Source: Nomenclature des Stations aéronautiques et d’aéronef, p. 191, published by 
the Bureau de l Union internationale des Télécommunications (Berne, 1939). 


Note on Types of Emission. The following types of emission are in use: 


At. 'Telegraphy on pure continuous waves. A continuous wave which 
is keyed according to a telegraph code. 

Az. Modulated telegraphy. A carrier wave modulated at one or more 
audible frequencies; the audible frequency or frequencies or their com- 
bination with the carrier wave being keyed according to a telegraph code. 

A3. Telephony, Waves resulting from the modulation of a carrier wave 
by frequencies corresponding to the voice, to music or to other sounds. 


(iii) Fixed Stations 


The fixed stations that were in operation in 1938 are listed on p. 538. 


NOTE ON ‘TIME 


The standard time kept in Jugoslavia is that of the 30°E. meridian, that is, 
two hours ahead of G.M.T. It is known as East European time. 
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Fixed Stations, 1938 








Station Call sign Mee ie ae h 
Avala YTF 3225°8 93°00 
Avala YTF 5310 56-50 
Banja Luka YTL 10 2354°7 127°40 
Banja Luka YTL 10 34.32°4 87-40 
Banja Luka YTL 10 4709°5 63°70 
Banja Luka YUbL06 6864-9 43°70 
Belgrade YA 2 2343 128-00 
Belgrade YFO 2707 11080 
Belgrade YTL2 3409 88-00 
Belgrade YTL2 4687 64:01 
Belgrade YTL2 6818 44°00 
Belgrade Rakovica YTA 26-09 11500°00 
Belgrade Rakovica YTB 86:02 3488-00 
Belgrade Rakovica YTB 86-65 34.62:00 
Belgrade Rakovica YTE 4138 72°50 
Belgrade Rakovica YTN 4580 65°50 
Belgrade Rakovica YTM AAS 40°30 
Belgrade Rakovica YTD Q145 32°80 
Belgrade Rakovica YTC 13185 22°75 
Belgrade Zemun YTL 2380°95 126°00 
Belgrade Zemun YTL 3488-37 86-00 
Belgrade Zemun YT 4761 63:01 
Belgrade Zemun YIL 4781 62°75 
Belgrade Zemun YTL 6976-74 43°00 
Cetinje YTL 5 2365 126-80 
Cetinje YTL 5 3456 86°81 
Cetinje YDPLs 4730 63°42 
Cetinje YTLs 6912 43°40 
Ljubljana YTu7 2377°1 126:20 
Ljubljana YALL 4 3480°2 86:20 
Ljubljana YTL 7 4754°3 63°10 
Ljubljana YL 7%, 6960°5 43°10 
Ni8 YELL: 2347°4 12780 
Ni’ YTLazr 3416°8 87°80 
Ni8 YL: 4694:8 63°90 
Ni YEE ta 6833°6 43°90 
Novi Sad YTL 9 2370 126°6 
Novi Sad YTL9 3448-2 87-00 
Novi Sad YTLo9 4739°3 63°30 
Novi Sad YTL9 6896°5 43°50 
Sarajevo YTL3 2362°1 127°00 
Sarajevo YTL3 34.64:2 86-60 
Sarajevo YTL 8 4724°3 63°50 
Sarajevo YTL 8 6928-4 43°30 
Skoplje YTL 6 2273 126-40 
Skoplje YTL 6 34.72 86-41 
Skoplje YIL,6 4746 63°21 
Skoplje YTL 6 6944. 43°20 
Split YIL~.. 2358 127°20 
Split bad i Be 3440 87°21 
Split ba ly Pe 4716 63°61 
Split YT 6880 43°60 
Zagreb YiLs3 2351 127°60 
Zagreb YTP 2701 110°10 
Zagreb be w Pee 3424 87-62 
Zagreb YTLs 4702 63°80 
Zagreb \— Pi 6849 43°80 
Zagreb Velika Gorica| YTL2 55°72 5380°00 
Zagreb Velika Gorica| YTZ 86:26 3478:00 














Source: Nomenclature des Stations Fixes, fifth edition, p. 191, published by the 
Bureau de I’ Union internationale des Télécommunications (Berne, 1938). 





Appendix V 
NOTE ON PLACE NAMES 


‘Two official languages are recognized in Jugoslavia, namely Serbo-Croat 
and Slovene (see vol. 11, p. 204). Of these two Serbo-Croat is spoken by the 
- majority of the inhabitants of the country and it is the language most 
generally used for government purposes. Slovene is written in a Roman 
(latinica) alphabet while Serbo-Croat is written in both Roman and Cyrillic 
(cirilica) alphabets. Both alphabets contain thirty letters, and the Cyrillic 
characters can be transliterated into their Latin (Roman) equivalents, with 
the use of diacritical marks. This transliteration, however, while giving an 
exact and standardized spelling of place names, is not phonetic and therefore 
provides little indication of pronunciation to foreigners. he two alphabets 
are printed on p. 541; they are also reproduced in Alphabets of Foreign 
Languages, pp. 42-3 (and edition, P.C.G.N. London, 1933) with R.G.S. 
II phonetic equivalents added as a guide to pronunciation. 

The best complete map of the country is that published by the Jugoslav 
government on a scale of 1 : 100,000; details of this map are given in vol 1., 
pp. 283 and 285. For areas in the west and north, sheets are published with 
the names in Roman script; in the sheets for the east and south, names are 
printed in Cyrillic. The names of foreign features and of foreign enclaves 
within the state frontier are given in the official Jugoslav form: hence Zadar 
for Italian Zara. 

The choice of forms for place names in Jugoslavia used by various bodies 
are summarized below: 


(i) The Permanent Committee on Geographical Names (P.C.G.N.) 


As Jugoslavs make official use of a Roman alphabet, the P.C.G.N. accepts 
Jugoslav names in the forms in which they appear in the ‘Latin’ sheets of 
the official 1 : 100,000 map, and transliterates those names which appear in 
Cyrillic. 


(ii) Geographical Section of the General Staff 


The Geographical Section of the General Staff now follows the policy of 
the P.C.G.N. and accepts without alteration the names and geographical 
terms as used on the official Jugoslav map, 1 : 100,000 published in Latin 
script. For sheets published in Cyrillic script, the policy is to adopt the 
Jugoslav transliteration into Roman. As a guide to pronunciation, the 
R.G.S. II phonetic equivalents are printed on the margin of many of the 
sheets. 


(iii) Hydrographic Department, Admiralty 

Current British Admiralty Charts and Sailing Directions show official 
Jugoslav place names in the Latin alphabet, with diacritical marks. Geo- 
graphical terms, however, are translated and the qualifying Jugoslav names 
are given in the nominative case rather than in the adjectival form: thus 
Splitski Kanal becomes Split Channel on the Admiralty Charts. A few 
inconsistencies occur when the adjectival form is retained, e.g. Splitska 
Passage or when the geographical term is not translated, e.g. Dugi Otok. 
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In the forthcoming seventh edition of the Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 111, 
all Jugoslav place names are revised and official Jugoslav names as used 
on the Jugoslav Admiralty Charts are adopted. Geographical terms are not 
translated. 


THE SPELLING OF PLACE NAMES IN THIS HANDBOOK 


The principle laid down in the P.C.G.N. policy is accepted by both the 
Geographical Section of the General Staff and by the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. The following usage has therefore been adopted 
for this Handbook: 

(i) The spelling of the name of the country adopted for the Handbook is 
Jugoslavia, which is also the official name of the country. 

(ii) Where familiar English versions of place names do not exist, the 
rendering of names and geographical terms as given in the official 1 : 100,000 
map of Jugoslavia is adopted and printed in Latin script. Two other 
exceptions have also been made: 


(a) In the coastal descriptions, geographical terms are often translated 
and the adjectival form is rendered as a nominative: e.g. Mljet Channel 
for Mljetski Kanal and Gulf of Kotor for Boka Kotorska. Similarly 
Lake Ohrid and Lake Prespa occur in place of the official Ohridsko 
Jezero and Prespansko Jezero. 

(b) In historical context, conventional forms are given in addition to the 
official forms. 





Appendix VI 
JUGOSLAV ALPHABETS 


Two alphabets are employed in Jugoslavia, namely the Latin and the Cyrillic 
alphabets. The conversion of one alphabet to the other is direct with no 
loss of phonetic accuracy (see vol. II, p. 210). Slovene is also written in the 
Latin alphabet (see vol. 11, p. 208), with the exception of d, é and d%. The 
following table gives printed and cursive examples of the two alphabets in 
parallel columns, together with a key to their approximate pronunciation 
in English. 
















Latin (Latinica) | CyrILic (Cirilica) 

cia ae ae — ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
A a X a A a a ky Like @ in car 
Bo Bh - 6 b 6 b & Epeien & 

V D a, ce) B 6 B & English » 

G g G 9 la é F 2 Like g in good 
Daoad ae | Jhon ag Sg | Englisha 

D iia D d Db 5 i) a) i Between j in June and d in dune 
E é A e€ E e € Like e in end 
vs Zz | gZ Z Hl JC Di HC Like s in measure 
Z Zz b Zz 3 3 3 3 Like z in zeal 

I i J t Y u UL ul Like ec in keen 

J j | yi J J J ip Like y in year 
Kok Pape ae ae eee Ff English 
beocol Ci a ae Wao nk BAalisn? 

Ho AA Be a |. Like Bin mittion 
WE neitadiecemor soe yer AP ALS Epetian on 

Ns tr (ie, we 5; Meme 2 English n 

Nj y TY ; ny Ib tb a) Like 12 in pinion 
te oe CPO yo) & ous. oles Like.c,inmore 
fp 2 P Ho se Gon xa English p 

R r AR Zt P P md Pp English ¢ 

S Ss s re C Cc C ax Like ss in pass 

T t Tt 4 iP +r GT UL English ¢ 

c € € e h h hh A Between ch in choose and ¢ in creature 
U u U 4L y y y Y Like 00 in room 
pf. F | DP b | OD q | English s 

H h H fi xX x % xe Like ch in loch 
“eH oo ce | ay Us| Like ts in cats 

ce Cc eC Cc YU xy cu 76 Like ch in church 
Dede) De. dz' Wu 5 aia 7 Like j in joy 

§ $ S i Ti w WU tu Like sh in sheet 


CONVERSION TABLES 


METRIC AND BRITISH UNITS 


It is customary to think of the ‘ metre ’ and the ‘ yard ’ as representing unalterable 
units of length. This is not so. The metre was originally intended to be the 
10,000,000th part of the earth’s meridional quadrant. But the accurate determina- 
tion of this length proved to be extremely difficult—partly for technical reasons, and 
partly because of different conceptions of the ‘ figure of the earth’. In view of these 
difficulties it became necessary to define the length of the metre in terms of suitable 
metal bars measured under specified conditions of temperature, pressure, humidity, 
etc. Similar standard bars were also used to define the length of other units such as 
the yard. As all these metallic standards are subject to change, conversion tables 
differ according to the date of comparison between different bars. The tables that 
follow are based on the comparison between the yard and the metre made in 1895. 
This made 1 metre equivalent to 39°370113 in. 


Metric System: List of Prefixes 


Deca means ten times. Deci means a tenth part of. 
Hecto means a hundred times. Centi means a hundredth part of. 
Kilo means a thousand times. Milli means a thousandth part of. 


In abbreviations the Decametre, etc., is Dm., and the decimetre, etc., dm. 


Note on ‘ Nautical’, ‘ Geographical’ and ‘ Statute’ miles 


A British ‘ nautical mile ’ is the length of the minute of the meridian at any given 
latitude, and is therefore a variable unit. It is given in feet for Clarke’s 1880 
spheroid by the formula 

60771°1 — 30°7 cos 2 Lat. 


This is the sea mile of the scale of latitude and distance of the Admiralty Charts. 
From the above formula it will be found to vary from 6,046-4 ft. at the equator 
to 6,107°8 ft. at the poles, being 6,077°1 ft. at latitude 45°. 

The so-called ‘ international nautical mile ’ of 1,852 m. or 6,076 ft. is the length 
of the minute of the meridian at latitude 45° on the international spheroid. This 
corresponds to the 6,077 ft. for Clarke’s spheroid. 

A ‘ geographical mile’ is a fixed unit, being defined by some as the length of 
a minute of the equator and by others as that of the minute of the meridian at 
latitude 45°. According to the former definition its value on Clarke’s spheroid 
is 6,087 ft. and according to the latter 6,077 ft. The round figure 6,080 is usually 
adopted for the purposes of ordinary navigation. 

The British ‘ statute mile’ measures 5,280 ft. 
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INDEX 


Acacia, false, 154, 155 

Acetates, 204, 210 

Acetic acid, 210 

Acetone, 210 

Acorns, 142 

‘Ad Turres’, 361 

Ada, 14 

Adam, Robert, 328 

Adamusa Mountains, 186, 192 

Administration of forests, 148-50 

Aero-engines, 200 

Aeronautical stations, 537 

Aeroput, 526-7, 530, 536 

Afforestation, 131, 144, 151—5 (and fig.) 

Age-class composition of forests, 139 

Age groups, 43-4 

Agram, see Zagreb 

‘Agrarian Reform’, 122-3, 125 

Agricultural finance, 271-5 

Agricultural industries, 213-17, 231-46, 
passim, 443, 461-5 (and figs.) 

Agriculture, 2, 73-130 (and figs.), 168 

Aircraft factories, 30, 200 

Airfields, 528 

Air-France, 530 

Ala-Littoria, 528 

Alba Fulia, 492 

Albania, 278-9 

Albania Veneta, 348 

Albanians, 32-3, 36, 37 

Albus d.d., 205 

Alcohol, 204, 210, 216 

Alder, 137, 142 

Aleksandra I Gat (Su8ak), 332-6 

- Aleksinac, 31, 149, 166, 181, 183 

Aleppo pine, 134, 154 

Alkoloids, 205 

Allatini Mines Lid., 196 

Almissa, see Omi8 

Almond, 155 

Alphabets, Jugoslav, 541 

Aluminium, 195-6, 205, 319 

American ash, 155 

‘ Amerikanski’ vines, 96 

Ammonia, 203 

Anchovy, 158 

Andetrium, 504 

Andrijevica, 35 

Anglo-American Metals Co., 192 

d’Annunzio, G., 337 

‘Anschluss’, the, 169 

Anthracite, 177, et seq., 231-46 passim 

Antibarum, 359 

Antimony, 27, 197-8 


Antivari, see Bar 

Antunovac, 209 

Apatin, 13, 149, 161 

Apiculture, 115 

Apples, 5, 25, 79, 94 

Arab horses, 110 

Arable land, 73-6 (and fig.), 117 

Arbe, see Rab 

Arbutus, 144 

Arca Point, 340 

Architecture, 15, 19, 35-6, 309, 317, 
344, 347, 369, 374-5, 378, 383 

Argentina, 231-46 passim 

‘Argentine Navigation Co.’, 300 

‘Argosy’, 18, 310 

‘Arlberg Orient Express’, 446-9 

Armaments, 26, 30, 31, 200-1 

Armenians, 36 

Arsenals, 166, 172, 500 

Artisans’ Bank, 268-9 

Asbestos, 200, 328 

Ascrivium, 348 

Ash, 137, 142, 155, 207 

Aspen, 142 

Atlanska Plovidba d.d., 290 

Austerlitz, battle of (1805), 345 

Austria, population, 1, 41, 42; trade 
with, 169, 177, 197, 214, 229, 231-6 
passim, 240-1, 462-5 

Austrian pine, 134, 154 

Avars, 310, 327 

Aviation, civil, 527-8 

Axle-loads, 434-6 (and figs.) 


Babnovo Point, 356 

Babuna Pass, 412 

Bacon, 112 

Batiéa, Gat E. (SuSak), 333-6 
Backa, 11-14, 46, 47 

Batko Petrovo Selo, 14 
Baévice, 326 

Badija islet, 379 

Bakar, 356-8 

Bakar Bay, 15, 356 

Bakarac, 356 

Balance of births and deaths, 41 
Balance of payments, 230-1 
Balance of trade, 229-30 
Baljevac, 188 

Balkan Wars, 39-40, 165, 260, 419-20 
Balkun islet, 381 

Bal8i¢ family, 376 

Banat, the, 11-14, 46, 47, 60 
Banay and Rusko Co., 308 


548 


Banica, 2'76 

Banja Luka, 24-5, 54, 149, 181, 209, 
496-7 

Bankarsko Drustvo, 277 

Bank-notes, 249-55 

Banks, 168, 251-79 

Banque Franco-Serbe, 267 

Bar, 19, 358-60 

Bar Roads, 358 

Bar-Virpazar railway, 438 

Baranja, 11-14, 46, 47 

Barbato Cove, 381 

Barges, 200, 209, 465-7 

Barley, 35> 87 (fig.), 88-9 

Barrels, 209 

Basin del Cantiere (Split), 322 

Basin della Stazione (Split), 322 

Bat’ a,A%, 1733 217 

Batahovina, 308 

Batala Quay (Dubrovnik II), 306 

Batina, 12 

Bauxite, 22, 195-6 (and fig.), 221-2, 
234-46 passim, 319, 328, 355, 443 

Bazaars, 26, 36, 376 

Beans, broad, 79, 91 

Bearded wheat, see Spelt 

Beech, 132~7 (and figs.), 140, 141, 147, 
187, 206-7 

Beef, 107-8 

Bees, 90, 115 

Beet, fodder, 79, 101 

Bega, R., 14 

Begej Canal, 482 

Begor Han, 209 

Behring-Werke A.G., 205 

Bela Palanka, 34 

Belgium, 192, 194, 230-6 passim, 242-3 

Belgrade, general features, 4, 14, 47, 
49-50, 51-4, 492-5 (and plates); 
industries, 174, 184, 193, 199, 200-1, 
205, 212-13, 214-17, 495; communi- 
cations, 191, 447-50, 469, 485-8, 
495-6 

Beli Drim, R., 34 

Beli Manastir, 12 

Belisce, 204, 208, 209, 210 

Benedictines, 347 

Beoéin, 201, 488-9 

Beograd, see Belgrade 

Beogradska Obala (Dubrovnik II), 306 

Beogradska Zadruga, 267, 2°71, 277 

Berlin, Treaty of (1878), 359, 376-7 

BeSlinac, 24, 188, 189, 190 

Beza, 216 

Bicarbonate of soda, 204. 

Bihaé, 22, 102 

Bielina, 27 

Biledéa, 23 

Bilo Gora, 63 (fig.) 

Biograd, 318 

Biokova Mountains, 18 363, 364, 


INDEX 


Birth-rates, 40-2, 50-1 

Biscuits, 216 

Bistrica, R., 34 

Biaca islet, 3'79 

Bitolj, 37, 38, 54, 497-8 

Bitumen, 183-4 

Bituminous coal, 176-82 passim, 183 

Bjelovar, 11, 63 (fig.) 

Blast-furnaces, 187—90, 219 

Bled, 6 

Blende, 191 

Blister copper, 191 

Blood relationship, 50 

Boar, wild, 21 

Boat-building, 134 

Boats, fishing, 160-1 

Bogovina, 33, 181 

Bojana, R., 19 . 

Bokeljska Mornarica, 348 

Boljevac, 181 

Bonaéi¢, M., 281 

Bone meal, 205 

Bonito, 158 

Boot industry, 11, 12, 163, 169, 217 

Bor, 33, 174, 190-1, 194, 195 

‘Bora’, 153, 300-I 321 331, 340, 356, 
360, 363, 368, 371, 386 

Borak hill, 368-9 

Borovo, 11, 217 

Bosanska Gradiska, 490 

Bosanska Kostajnica, 24. 

Bosanski Brod, 24, 26, 184, 199, 222, 
490 

Bosanski Novi, 24 

Bosansko d.d. za Iskoriscivanje Drveta 
t Pogon Parnih-Pilana, 209 

Bosna, R., 25, 451, 478, 486 (fig.) 

Bosnia, general, 25, 46-7, 127; 
industries, 165, 175-6, 178, 179-80, 
186-7, 190, 192, 218—19; communica- 
tions, 410-11 (and fig.), 427-30 (and 
fig.), 437-8 

Bosnische-F orstindustrie A.G. Otto 
Steinbets, 218 

Botiéela breakwater (Split), 322 

Boxes, 207, 209 

Boxwood, 146 

Brat Channel, 320-1, 363, 368 

Braé Island, 19, 320 

Brajdica, 337 

Brandy, plum, 93, 94, 216 

Branjinvrh, 215 


_ Brazil, 230-6 passim 


Brazza, see Bra¢ Island 

Breg, 217 

Brdo Srdj, 309 

Breweries, 11, 26, 30, 33, 164, 216 
Breza, 165, 219 

Brezica, 180 

Bricks, 14, 202, 329, 443 

Bridges, 14, 199, 391-2, 397, 466 
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Britof, 205 

Broadcasting, 536-7 

Brod, see Bosanski Brod and Slavonski 
Brod 

Brodarsko a.d. Oceania, 289 

Brodarsko Poduzece Eugen Matkovié, 
290 

Brown coal, 165, 176-82 passim, 186, 
234-46 passim 

Brushwood, 131, 132, 136, 137-8, 144, 
154, 155, 206 

Buccari, see Bakar 

_ Buckwheat, 78, 90 

Budafa-puszta, 183 

Budget, 255-8 

Budva, 19 

Bujavica, 183 

Bukovica Pass, 410 

Bulgaria, 1, 40-2, 117, 230-6 passim, 
279 

Bus services, 399-400 

Butter, 107 

Byzantine Empire, 35-6, 38, 327 


Cabbages, 91 

Cables, electric, 191, 193 

Caccio Cavallo, 114, 216 

Cagni, Molo Ammiraglio 
330-6 (and fig. and plate) 

Calcium carbide, 203, 316, 319, 369 

Calcium cyanamide, 203, 319, 369 

Calcium cyanide, 203 

Camels, 110 

Camerlengo Castle, 375 

Campaniles, 383 

Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797), 311 

Canale della Fiumara (SuSak), 330-6 
(and fig. and plate) 

_ Canale Morte, see Canale della Fiumara 

Canals, see Waterways 

Candles, 205, 319 

Caprag, 24, 184, 189, 209 

Carbon, 183 - 

Cargoes, 289-90, 292 (fig.), 295-6 

Caribrod, 32 

Carlowitz, see Karlovci 

Carnaro, Golfo di, see Quarnero, Gulf of 

Carniola, 7, 125, 126, 277 

Carp, 161 

Carpets, 32, 174, 505, 511 

Carrots, 91 

Casa Cippico, 375 

Cassone, see Port Kase 

Castelnuovo, see Ercegnovi 

Catches of fish, 15’7-8 

Cattaro, Bocche di, see Kotor, Gulf of 

Cattle, 5, 13, 25, 20-30, 78, 80, 105-8 
(and fig.), 227, 234-46 passim, 349, 
443, 460-3 

Caustic soda, 204 

Cavtat, 18, 310 


(SuSak), 
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Cehotina, R., 27 

Celje, 5, 6, 7, 100, 179, 188, 193, 204 

Cellulose, 146, 207, 210, 219, 220 

Cement, 17, 167, 201-3, 222, 234-46 
passim, 319, 323-4, 325 (fig.), 329, 
357, 369, 443, 461-5 passim 

Censuses, I, 2, 39-40, 52, 54, 56 

Central European Mines Lid., 193 

Central Insurance Office, 169-72 

Ceramics, 7, 202 

Cereals, 33, 35, 76, 78, 338, 443, 461-3 
(and fig.); see also individual items 

Cerknica, 20 

Cernica, 197, 203, 317 

Cetina, R., 18, 185, 368-9 

Cetinje, 23, 396, 410 

Chalcopyrite, 190 

Chambre des Metiers, 173 

Chamotte bricks, 202 

Charcoal, 146, 187 

Cheese, 107, 114, 216 

Chemical industries, 6, 10, 24, 30, 179, 
180, 203-6, 209-10, 220, 222, 445, 
461, 463 

Chernozem, 75 

Cherries, 25, 79 

Cherso Island, 332 

‘Chessboard’ villages, 58, 68-9 (and 
fig.) 

Chestnut, 137, 155, 210 

Chevrolet, 398 

Chicken, 114-15 

Chlorine, 25, 204 

Chloroform, 210 

Chrome, 196-7, 222, 234-46 passim, 
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Cigarettes, 98, 210 

Citroén, 398 

Citrons, 79, 94-5 

Citrus fruits, 94-5 

Clearing agreements, 226-8 

Climate, 75-6, 454-6 

Clissa, see Klis 

Clothing, manufacture of, 10, 169, 170, 
173, 210-13 

Clover, 79, 101 

Coal, 6, 24, 31, 33, 163, 164, 176-82, 
186, 230-46 passim, 319, 338, 441, 
461-5 passim 

Coasting Trade, 284, 288-90, 291, 297 

Cocaine, 205 

Cod, 157 

Codeine, 205 

Coffee, 231-46 passim 

Coinage, 249-55 

Coke, 164, 176-82, 186, 187, 231-46 
passim; see elso Coal 

Commerce, 2, 224-48 (and figs.) 

Commercial Banks, 265-7 

Commercial policy, 226-8 

Common hornbeam, 137 
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Communes, 57 

Communication maritime, Direction de la, 
158 

Compagnie Francaise des Mines de Bor, 
172, I9O-I, 194, 220 

Compaia Eslava de Vapores 300 

Confectionery, 13, 216 

Confins militaires, 151 

Conifers, 5, 132—7 (and figs. ), 206-8 

Cooperage, 146, 209 

Co-operative systems, 107, 159, 272-5 

Copper, 33, 165, 166, 190-1, 220, 221, 
234-46 passim, 444, 462 

Copper sulphate, 204 

Coppice, 131, 132, 136, 137-8, 144, 
206-7 - 

Coral, 159 

Cosmetics, 32, 205 

Cosulich Line, 281, 300 

Cotton, 35, 100, 211-12, 230-46 passim 

Country Bank of Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
267 

Craft, fishing, 160-1; waterway, 465-7 

Cranes, electric, 323-4, 334, 352, 353 

Crayfish, 158 

Credit institutions, 262—75 

Creosote, 210, 338 

Crikvenica, 16, 360-1 

Crkva, 361 

Crna Draga, 140 

Crnica, see Cernica 

Crni Drim, R., 38 

Croat General Credit Bank, 266 

Croat Savings Bank, First, 168, 222, 
266, 276 

Croat State Bank, 276 

Croatia, general features, 7-11, 46—7, 
69; industries, 175, 178, 182, 188, 
208-10, 212, 214-17, communica- 
tions, 408-11, 426 (figs.), 438, 447-8 

‘Croatia Independent State of’, 214-17, 
245, 276 

‘Croatia’ osiguravajuca 
Zagrebu, 2'70 

‘Cross’-shaped villages, 60, 64 (fig.) 

Crowded oak, 136 

Crustacea, 158 

Crvenica, 74. 

Crvenka, 13, 215 

Cultivated land, 75 (fig.) 

Currency, 168, 249-55 

Curvature, railway, 425-7 

Curzola, see Koréula 

Customs, 156-7 

Cut of timber, annual, 145, 207 

Cvijic, J., 525-6 

Cycles, 398 

Cypress, 154 

Czechoslovakia, 117, 131; trade with, 
159, 177, 197, 229, 230-6 passim, 
238-9, 464 


zadruga u 
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Catak, 28, 30, 149, 197 
Caéinci, 209 

Cajnige, 132 

Cakor Pass, 410 

Cakovac, 10 

Caska Bay, 381 

Cevljanovici, 166, 199 

Ciflik, 65-6, 67 (fig.) 

Ciovo Island, 320, 373-4 
Cuprija, 29, 165, 181, 200, 215 


Dairy farming, 115 

Daksa Island, 304—9 passim 

Dalmatia, 175, 178, 182, 196, 203, 214, 
408-10 (and fig.) 

‘Dalmatia’ dioniéko drusvo za tvorenje 
cementa Portland, 201, 323, 329 

Danilo II, of Montenegro, 348 


Danube, R., 9-14, 49-51, 161, 183, 
402-4, 451-8 (and fig.), 464, 468 
(figs.), 469-78 (and figs. and 
plates) 


Darol-i-fehad, 493 

Daruvar, 11, 202 

Death-rates, 40-2 

Debar, 38 

Deborus, 38 

‘debran’, 38 

Debt, National, 230, 259-60 

Deciduous trees, 132~7 (and figs.) 

Deer, 21 

‘Deficit’ regions, 117-18 

Deforestation, 152-3, 206 

Dekatera, 348 

Deliblato, 11 

Delnice, 21, 132 

Delta timber yard (SuSak), 332-5 

Depression, economic, 168, 226-7 

Derana Point, 376 

Derventa, 26 

Deutsche Bank, 277, 278 

Deutsche Gold-und Silberscheideanstalt, 
204 

Deutsche Fiirgens Werke, 222 

Deutsche-Lufthansa, 528 

Deutsches Verkehrsbiiro, 220 

Deva, 197 

Dibra, see Debar 

Diesel railcars, 433 

Dilj, 9 

bie the, 168, 249-55, 275-9 

Dinaric Mountains, 20-3, 24-7, 58, 
59; 71 

Diocletian, Emperor, 326-7 

Direkcija Pomorskog Saobracaja u Splitu, 
287 

Dispersed settlements, 58 et seq. 

Distillation, coal, 177; wood, 180, 203-4, 
207-10 

Distilling, 13, 216 


INDEX 


Distribution of population, 2-39 (and 
figs.) 
Djakovica, 34, 35, 197 
Djenovici, see Gjenovi¢ 
Djevdjelija, 449 
_Djurdjenovac, 208, 209 
Doboj, 25, 26 
Dobra, R., 21 
Dobra Sreéa, 181 
Dobri, 326 
Dobrljin, 180, 209, 219, 437 
Dojke, 471, 473 (fig.) 
~ Dojran, Lake, 161 
Dol, 205 
Dolac, 206 
Dolin Point, 382 
Domacini, 130 
Domestic industries, 164, 173-4, 202 
de Dominis, Archbishop, 384 
Donja Lendava, 209 
Donjaluka Bay, 363 
Donja Tuzla, 26, 180, 204 
Donji Milanovac, 34, 188 
Donji Vakuf, 25 
Donkeys, 80, 110, 398 
Drach d.d., 209 
Dragenica, 209 
Dragoman Pass, 411 
Dragor, R., 497-8 
‘Drang nach Osten’, 418 
Draught-animals, 109-10, 398—9 
Drava, R., 8, 10, 11, 161, 183, 185, 451, 
452 (fig.), 455, 480-1, 486 (fig.) 
Dravograd, 184 
DraZica, 360 
Dresdner Bank, 222, 278 
Drim, R., 28, 34-5 
Drina, R., 26-7, 452 (fig.) 
Dring, 196, 319 
Drvar, 207, 210, 218-19 
Drveni Gat (Senj), 371 
Drvenik Channel, 321 
Drvenik Islands, 320—1 
Drvenik islet, 314 
Drzavna Sumska Zeleznica ‘ Zavidovici- 
Olovo-Kusace’, 438 
DuboStica, 197 
Dubourdieu, Admiral, 386 
Dubrovac¢ka Inlet, 304-9 
Dubrovacka Plovidba a.d., 281, 289-90, 
AGT, 313 
Dubrovnik, general features, 18, 36, 
134, 148, 304-14 (and figs. and 
plates); fisheries, 158-61 passim; 
mercantile marine, 280-1, 287, 289- 
90, 292, 297; see also Gruz 
Ducks, 114-15 
Duga Resa, 24, 212 
Dugaresa Company, 212 
Dugirat, 185, 203, 205 
Dugirat Point, 368 
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Dulcigno, see Ulcinj 

Durmitor, 27, 135 

Durmitor Company, 208 

Du&an, Stephen, 34, 493, 504, 513 

Dvajnka islet, 314 

‘Dwarf’ holdings, 120-8 passim (and 
figs.) 

Dyes, 231-46 passim, 364 

D&emati, 62-3 

Economic conditions, 166—7, 
224-6 

Eels, 158, 161 

Etkaer, 161 

Eggs, 115, 227, 234-46 passim 

Electrical equipment, 230-46 passim 

Electricity, 6, 24, 184-5, 220, 310, 313, 
327, 337) 344, 347, 359 

Electro-chemical industries, 24, 203 

Electrolytic copper, 191, 220 

Electro-metallurgical processes, 
199 

Elm, 137, 142, 155, 207 

Emigration, 45, 120 

Emona, 501 

Employment groups, 2, 73, 115-17, 157, 
160, 169-76, 198, 207, 210-II, 293 

Engineering industries, 11, 13, 14, 26, 
29, 30, 199-201, 222 

Enterprises, industrial, 172-3, 211 

Epidaurus, 310, 389 


220-2, 


186, 


Ercegnovi, 19, 339-40, 343-6 (and 
plate) 

Estimates of population, 49-50 

Ethyl, 204 


Eucalyptus, 154 

European 'Timber Export Committee, 
148 

Expenditure, national, 256 

Explosives, 6, 30, 205 

Exports, 84, 86, 93, 114-15, 145-8, 159- 
60, 168, 177, 191, 192, 194, 196, 197, 
201, 202, 210, 214, 215, 228-48, 302— 
3, 312, 319, 329, 338, 345, 349, 366, 
441-6 (and figs.), 460-5 (and figs.) 


Fabrika Aluminiuma a.d., 319 

Fairs, 167 

Fala, 185 

Faliero, Ordelaffo, 318 

Faresina, Canale della, see Quarnero 
Channel, Great 

Farms, sizes of, 120-8 (and figs.) 

Feathers, poultry, 234-46 passim 

Federation of Industrial Associations, 1'72 

Feedstuffs, 101-3, 104, 215 

Felling, tree, 141-5 

Ferro-chrome, 197, 319 

Ferro-manganese, 199 

Fertilizers, 12, 163, 203, 204, 445, 461, 
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Feudalism, 129 

Fiat, 398 

Filigree work, 26 

Finance, 249~79 (and figs.) 

Fir, 134, 135, 136 

Firewood, 134, 137, 142, 145, 207, 441, 
461, 463 

Fisheries, 2, 13, 15, 73, 157-62, 313, 385 

Fiumara, R., see Fiume Eneo 

Fiume, 21, 330-9 passim (and figs.) 

Fiume, Gulf of, 330-9 passim, 356 

Fiume Eneo R., 330-9 passim (and fig. 
and plates) 

Flax, 78, 100, 213 

Fleet, merchant, 280—99 

Flood plains, 8, 12, 90 

Floods, 455-6, 479, 480-1 

Flour, 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26, 31, 32, 33, 
164, 213-14, 444, 461, 463 

Flysch, 15, 17 

Fodder crops, 79, 101-3 

Fojnica, 132 

Food crops, 78-9, 80-91 

Food industries, 10, 14, 26, 37, 213-17, 
312, 444, 461, 463 

Ford, 398 

Forests, 2, 22, 23, 71, 131-56 (and figs. 
and plates), 206-7; see also ‘Timber 
industries 

Formaldehyde, 210 

Fort Spagnuolo, 378 

Fort St Nikola, 378 

Foundries, 190, 201 

France, 1, 230-6 passim, 243, 464 (fig.) 

Frankopan family, 337, 357, 361, 363, 
367, 372 

‘Free-exchange’, 226-7 

Freight, railway, 440-5 (and fig.); 
waterway, 459-65 (and figs.) 

Fremantle, Admiral, 345 

Freshwater fish, 157, 158, 161 

Frkjanj Point, 382 

Fruit, 5, 15, 17, 22, 30, 31, 79, 92-7 
(and figs.), 214, 443 

Fruska Gora, 95, 182 

Fuel, 177-82, 184, 230-47 passim, 437 

Furniture manufacture, I1, 32, 146, 169, 
207-8 

Fuzine, 21 


Gaberje, 204, 205 
Gacka, R., 65 
Gacko, 22 

Galena, 191 
Galitnik, 38 
GaliSnik islet, 377 
Ganz engines, 433 
Gardens, 78, 91 
Garlic, 91 
Garofolin rock, 382 
Gas, natural, 183-4 
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Gasoline, 184, 231-46 passim 

Gat Aleksandra I (SuSak) 332-6 

Gat E. Bati¢a (SuSak), 333-6 

Gat Zaro (SuSak), 332-6 

Gauthier, General, 348 

Gavranié Point, 356 

Geese, 114-15 

eee Jugoslav Banking Corporation, 
2 

Georgian architecture, 328 

German colonies, 48 


Germany, trade with, 147, 168, 169, 


177, 196, 197, 214, 220-3, 227, 228, 
229-36 passim, 237-8, 443-5, 464 
(fig.); see also War of 1941-5 

‘Giro’ system, 267 

Giulint Gebr., 221 

Gjenovi¢, 341 

Glagolitic script, 371-2 

‘Glanz’ coal, 29, 180, 181 

Glass, 11, 14, 29, 163, 169, 179, 202-3 

Glina, 24. 

Glina, R., 24 

Glue, 205 

Glycerine, 205 

Goats, 78, 114, 
passim 

Gojilo, 183 

Gold, 191, 195 

Gold Standard, 168, 226, 253-5 

Golubac, 66 (fig.) 

Gomjenica, R., 24. 

Gorance, 196 

Gorenjsko, 5, 6 

Gorié, 197 

Gornj Grad (Ercegnovi), 344 

Gornja Tuzla, 26 

Gornji Kono, 310 

Gornji Milanovac, 31 

Gorski, Kotor, 135 

Gospa Zdravlja, 347 

Gospié¢, 21 65 (fig.) 

Gostivar, 39. 

Gottschee, see Koéevje 

Gubavica, 185 

Gurdié gate, 347 

GuStanj-Ravno, 190, 200 

Greece, population, 1, 40, 41, 43; trade 
with, 147, 230-6 passim, 243-4, 440- 
5 passim; transfrontier routes, 413, 
427-8, 430 (fig.), 448-9 

Greek barge, 465 

Greeks, 36 

Grgur, bishop of Nin, 327 

Grmeé Planina, 22 

Grosuplje, 213 


144, 153, 234-46 


Growth of population, 39-48; regional 


variations, 48-51 

Grudnjak, 161 

GruZ (Dubrovnik II), 18, 134, 304-14, 
(and figs. and plates) 
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Grad, 52 

Gradac Mts., 197 

Gradients, railway, 425-7; road, 396 
Gradina, 188 
‘Graeco-Mediterranean’ 
f 66+7 

Grapes, 95-7, 443 
Gravosa, see Gruz 
Grdelica, 212 

Grdnje, 154 

Greben, 472-4 (and fig.) 
Gutmann, S. H., 204, 208, 209, 222 


settlements, 


Hairy oak, 136, 154 

Haj Castle, 359 

Halibut, 157 

Han Pijesak 

Handicrafts, domestic, 173-4 

Hardwood, 146-8, 206 

Hargans locomotive design, 432 

Haricot beans, 79, 91, 234-46 passim 

Harley-Davidson, 398 

Haulage craft, 466-7 

Hay, meadow, 79, 101-3 

Heather, tree, 144. 

Hektorovié, P., 378 

Hematite ores, 187 

Hemp, 13, 32, 79, 99-100, 212-13, 234—- 
46 passim 

Heraclea, 37, 498 

Hercegnovi, see Ercegnovi 

Hercegovina, see Bosnia 

Hermann Géring Werke, 221-2 

Herring, 157 

Hides, 216-17, 234-46 passim, 445 

High forest, 133 (fig.), 135 (fig.), 138, 
206 

Highway administration, 393-4 

Hogs, see Pigs 

Holdings, agricultural, 120-8 (and figs.) 

Holly oak, 136-7 

Holm oak, 136, 144, 154 

Homolje, 65 

Hop hornbeam, 137 

Hops, 100, 234-8 passim 

Hornbeam, 137, 142, 154, 207 

Horses, 29, 78, 80, 108-10 (and fig.), 
234-46 passim, 398 

Horticulture, 15, 25 

Hoste, Admiral, 348,.386 

Hoste Island, 386 

Houses, distribution of, 56, 70 

Hrastnik, 179, 202, 204, 205 

Hromo 7 167 

Hrvatska Sveopéa Kreditna Banka, 266 

Hrvojeva Kula, 327 

Hungarian General Credit Bank, 221 

Hungary, population, 1, 40, 41, 43, 117; 
trade with, 147, 229, 230-6 passim, 
241-2, 440-5 passim, 464 (fig.), see also 
War of 1941-5 
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Hutter and Co., $., 212 

Hvar, 19, 3'77-8 

Hvar Island, 19, 205, 320 
Hydrobiology, Institute of, 38 
Hydro-electricity, 24, 194-5, 196, 317 
Hydrology, 454-6 


Ibar, R., 28, 22, 37, 192 

‘Ibar’ settlement, 60 (fig.), 62-3 

Ice, 455-6, 479, 481 

Idenéina, 161 

Ikarus aircraft, 495 

IlidZa, 26 

Illyrian Provinces, 318 

Illyrians, 351, 383 

Imports, 104, 177, 184, I9I, 210, 212, 
229-45, 302-3, 312, ee 329, 338, 
345, 349, 441-6 (and figs.) 

Income, national, 105, 6s 256-8 (and 
fig.) 260-1 

Income tax, 256-7 

Increment, ‘forest, 140-1 

Industrial crops, 79, 9’7—101 

Industry, 163-223 (and figs. and plates) 

Infant mortality, 42, 43 

Insecticides, 205 

Institute for Promoting Foreign Trade, 
227 

Insurance companies, 270-1, 276-9 

Insurance office, Central, 169-72 

Insured workers, 170, 171, 176, 294 

Inter-Allied Danube Commission, 457 

International Danube Commission, 457, 

470, 471, 476-7 
nundation, 102 

Ipek, see Ped 

‘Ipoil’, 184 

Iron and steel, 6, 24, 25, 26, 31, 166, 
167, 185-90, 221-2, 230-46 passim, 
443-4, 461-4 (and fig.) 

‘Iron Gates’, 454-5» 456-8, 467, 
(and figs. and plates) 

Tron Gates Administration, 471 

Irrigation, 35, 98, 127 

Italian Calcium Carbide Works, 316 

Italy, trade with, 147, 159, 168, 177, 
205; 22i~2, 230-6 passim, 239-40, 
441-5, 462-4 (and fig.); see also War 
of 1941-5 

Ivan Planina, 22 

Ivanec, 182 

Ivanjica, 198 

IvanScica, 8 

Ivan’déica-Kalnik ridge, 182 


Ivy, 142 


470-8 


Jablanica, 22 
‘Jadran’ cigarettes, 98 
sli Brodogradilista a.d., 324, 


Sait Plovidba, 289-90, 291, 293 
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Jadransko a.d. za Cement Portland, 201, 
324, 329 

Fadrya Point, 315 

Jagodina, 30 

Jajce, 24-5, 185, 204 

Jarse, 213 

Jaruge, 185 

Jasenica, 30, 60 

Jasnovo, 199 

Jela d.d. za Eksploataciju i Eksportiranje 
Drva, 209 

Jelinac Point, 374 

Jerolima islet, 377 

Jesenice, 5, 6, 128, 164, 185, 189, 190, 
199, 200, 219 

Fesenista, 523 

Jews, 36 

Jezerina, 196 

John of Ravenna, 327 

Joseph II of Austria, 357 

Juc, 472-5 (and fig.) 

Jugoceska Company, 212 

Jugo-Chrome A.G., 197 

Fugoslavenska Banka, 266 

FJugoslovenska Celuloza a.d., 220 

Jugoslavenska destilacija drva d.d., 204 

Fugoslavenska Plovidba d.d., 290 

Fugoslavenska Standard-V acuum-Oil Co. 
d.d., 184. . 

Jugoslavenska Udrugena Banka 266 

Fugoslavenski Lloyd a.d. 289-90, 293 

Fugoslavensko Shell d.d., 308, 326 

Fugoslavia General Insurance Company, 
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Jugoslovenski Celik a.d., 219 
Fugo-Tanin d.d., 208 
Jun'per, 144, 210 
Justiniana prima, 513 
Jute, 13, 213 
Juzna Morava, 31-3, 454 


Kabala Point, 341 

Katié family, 369 

Kakanj, 165, 180 

Kalifront, 144 

Kalnitko Gorje, 8 

Kalun, 196 

Kamenjak islet, 384. 

Kamnik, 6, 205 

Kamnik Planina, 5 

Kantafik Point, 304-9 passim 

Karadjordjevo, see SuSak 

Karadof¢a, 500 

Karageorgevi¢ dynasty, 31 

Karavanke Mountains, 5, 134, 193 

Karlobag, 16 

Karlovac, 22, 24, 54, 205, 209, 212, 213, 
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Karloveci, 11 

Karlstadt, see Karlovac 

Kéarnten, Bank fiir, 278 
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Karnten, Reichsgau, 277-8 > 

Karst, the, afforestation, 144, I51-5 
(and figs. and plates); agriculture, — 
76-7; population, 20, 60-1, 65, (fig.) 

Kase, Port, 304-14 passim (and figs. 
and plates) 

Kasié family, 318 

Ka&gtel Suéurac, 17, 201, 323, 325 (fig.), 


329 
Ka8telan Bay, 320, 323, 325, (fig.) 
Ka&telan Channel, 17 
Katuni, 70, 522 
Kermes oak, 137 
Kazan gorge, 473 
Kerosine, 184 
Kigéevo, 38, 62 
Kilim (carpets), 32, 174 
Kladovo, 34, 161 
Klekovaéa, 218 
Klenovik, 167 
Klis, 328 
Klobusac Point, 316 
Knezpolje, 196 
KneZa Vela islet, 379 
Knin, 17, 21, 319 
KnjaZevac, 33, 181 
Kobila Point, 34.1 
Koéane, 37 
Koéevje, 21, 102, 179 
Koéevski Rog, 21 
Koloman of Hungary, 310, 328 
Koluban, R., 28, 183 
Konin, 365 
Konjic, 22 
Kopaonik Mines Ltd., 192 
Kopaonik Mts., 28, 188, 192 
Koprivnica, 10, 205 
Korana, R., 21 
Koréula, 379-80 
Koréula Island, 19, 379 
Korenica, 21, 188 
Korkyra nigra, 380 
Kosarac, 188 
Kosmaj, 85 
Kosovo, 30 
Kosovo polje, 32-3, 182 
Kosta Ihé Co., 165, 212 
Kostolac, 182 
Kosava, 467 
Kotor, 19, 158-61, 339-40, 346-9 (and 

fig. and plates) 
Kotor Bay, 339, 342-3, 346 


- Kotor, Gulf of, 19, 339-56 (and figs. — 


and plates) 
Koutzo-Vlachs, 36 
Koviljagéa, 26, 27 
Kozjak range, 326 
Kozla, 471, 473, (fig-) 
Kozulié, A., 281 
Kragujevac, 30-1, 54, 166, 172, 200, — 
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Kraj, 59 
Kralja Aleksandra I Canal, 13, 459, 462, 
468 (fig.), 469, 483-4, 489-90 
Kralja KreSimira Obala (Sibenik), 315-61 
Kralja Petra I Canal, 13, 459, 462, 468 
(fig.), 483-4, 489-90 
Kraljevac, 185 
Kraljevica, 15-16, 200, 285, 356, 361-2 
Kraljevica Channel, 360 
Kraljevié Marko, 38 
Kraljevo, 30, 193, 199 
Kraljica Maria, s.s., 289 
- Kram, 209 
Kranj, 5, 6, 128, 200, 212 
Kranjska Industrijska drugba, 189, 190 
Krapanj Island, 159, 320 
Krapina, 8 
Krapuli, 187 
Kratovo, 193 
Krauss locomotives, 432 
Kredit-Anstalt, 254, 267 
_Kreditanstalt-Verein, 277-8 
Kreditni Zavod za Trgovino in In- 
dustrijo, 266—7 
Kreka, 165, 180 
KreSimir Peter, 310, 318, 328 
Kretanje na jagujila, 525 
Krilo, 362-3 
Krimeja, 337 
Krivaja Company, 208 
Krivaja R., 192 
Krizevci, 11, 150 
KriZevica, R., 27 
Krk, 19 
Krk Island, 19, 331, 356 
Krka, R., 21, 185, 314, 453 (fig.) 
Krnji Point, 384 
Kroatische Landesbank, 222 
Krtole Bay, 342 
Krupanj, 27, 192, 197 
Krupp, 169, 190, 222 
KruSevac, 30, I14, 199, 204, 205 
Kukul Jina Bay, 342 
Kula, 13 
~ Kulina Point, 317 
Kumanovo, 37 
Kumbur, 341 
Kumbur Channel, 341 
Kuna, 276 
Kupa, R., 21, 24, 451, 478, 486 (fig.) 
KurSsumlija, 32 
Kut, 386 


Labacum, 501 

Labour Exchanges, 172 
Ladarak, 209 

Ladja, 465-7, 479 

Laibach, see Ljubljana 

Land Settlement, 32, 35 

Land tenure, 8, 128-30 

Land utilization, 74-5 (and fig.) 
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Lapad peninsula, 134, 304-9 

Larch, 134 

Lard, 112, 215, 227, 234-46 passim 

L.A.R.E.S., 528 

Lasko, 179, 201 

Lazar, Prince, 30 

Lazarus Shipyard (SuSak), 334, 335 

Lead, 191-4, 234-46 passim, 444 

Leasehold systems, 129-30 

Leather, 24, 216-17, 231-46 passim 

Lenkovi¢, A., 372 

Lentils, 79, 91 

Lesina, see Hvar 

Leskovac, 28, 32, 205, 212, 213 

Levels, river, 452-6 (and figs.) 

Ley farming. 101 

Liberal professions. 2 

Litka Pljesevica, 135 

Lignite, 6, 21, 22, 25, 26, 29, 176-82 
passim, 183, 234-46 passim 

Lijeva Rijeka Pass, 410 

Lika plateau, 21-2 

Lim, R., 27 

Lime, 137, 142, 207 

Limes Romanis, 456 

Limestone, 20-3, 201-2 

Limonites, 186, 187 

‘Linear’ villages, 58, 60 

Linen, 100 

Linseed-oil, 100 

Liniile Aerienne Romane Exploatate Cu 
Statul, see L.A.R.E.S. 

Lipci, 342 

‘Lipizza’ breed, 110 

Liquors, spirituous, 7 

Lisa, 198 

Lissa, see Vis 

Liganj Bay, 367 

Litija, 6, 165, 192, 193, 194, 212 

Livestock, 33, 80, 103-15 (and figs.), 
234-46 passim, 444; see also Cattle, 
etc. 

Livno, 22, 102 

Ljubija, 24, 166, 167, 174, 186-7, 189, 
219 

Ljubljana, general features, 5, 6, 7, 54, 
500-1; industries, 149, 205, 210, 212, 
213, 215, 217, 266-7, 502; communi- 
cations, 502 

‘Ljubljana Agricultural Credit Co- 
operatives’, 274-5 

Ljubljana depression, 20-1 

Ljubljanica, R., 20 

Ljubljanska Kreditna Banka, 266 

Ljubljanska Obala (Dubrovink II), 306 

Ljudska Posojilnica v Ljubljana, 247 

Ljutomer, 95 

Loans, foreign, 168, 253-5, 259 

Lobsters, 158 

Locomotives, 
plates) 


199-200, 431-3 (and 
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Logs, 146, 207 

Lokrum Island, 305 

Long Coasting Trade, 284, 287 

Lopar, 367 

Lopsica, 367 

Loredano, Pietro, 348, 375 

Lorries, motor, 398 

Losses of population due. to wars, 
46-8 

L.O.T., 528 

Lott-Brunnen, 317 

Lovéen, Mt., 346, 347, 396 

‘Lower Styrian People’s Credit Co- 
operative’, 275 

Lozica, 304 

Loznica, 26, 27, 198 

Lozovac, 196, 319 

Lubricants, 183-4 

Luéac, 326 

Lucerne, 79, 101 

Lug, R., 30 

Luka SuSak, 330-6 

Lukavica, 367 

Luki¢, A., 378 

Lukobran Quay (Split), 322-3, 324 

Lukovac, 26, 180, 204 

Lupac Island, 314 


Macadam, 394-5 

Macchie, 78, 136, 144; see és Brush- 
wood 

Macedonia, 35-9, 65, 126, 411-13 

Macedonian pine, 134 

Machine-guns, 200 

Machinery, 7, 12, 24, 199-200, 230-46 
passim, 444, 461 (fig.), 462-4 

Mackerel, 158 

Maéina Shoal, 321 

‘Maéva’ settlement, 59-60, 62 (fig.), 63 
(fig.), 64 (fig.) 

‘Maévanka’ breed, 112 

Madalena, 316, 317 

Madrid, Treaty of (1617), 372 

Magli¢, 27 

Maglai, 26 

Magnesite, 198 

Mahiéno, 205 

Maize, 76, 78, 80-4 (and fig.), 234-46 
passim, 443 

MaiZan islet, 379 

Majdani, 187 

Majdanpek, 34, 166, 188, 189, 190, 194, 
204 

Majevica, 180 

Major Stojan Gat (Split), 322-3 

MajSperk, 208 

Makarska, 363-4 

Mala Javornica, 140 

Mala Kapela, 21, 135 

Ma.za obalna plovidba, 284. 

Malaria, 35 
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Mali Drvenik Island, 320-1 

Mallet locomotive design, 432 

Malnutrition, 118 

Malo Ston Channel, 158 

Mamula fort, 340 

Mandraé Gat Split), 322 

Manrdretium, 504 

Manganese, 166, 199 

Manojlovac, 185 

Manu, 326 

Maple, 142, 207 

Maraschino, 18. 216 

Marble, 375 

Marburg, see Maribor 

Maribor, 5, 6, 7, 54, 199, 205, 212, 
502-3 

Maritime Danube Commission, 456 

Maritime districts, 158, 161, 287-8 

Marjan, Mt., 326 

Market-gardening, 115 

Marmont, Marshal, 311, 501 

Marshalling yards, 433-4 

Marshes, 78, 115 

Martin I, Pope, 327 

Maruli¢, Marko, 328 

Maslinica, 381 

Matches, 206, 207, 208 

Mautner Company, 212 

Meadows, 78, 1o1r-3 (and fig.), 125 

Meat-preserving, 12, 215 

Meat supplies, 107, 108, 
passim 

Medjumurje, 8, 182 

Medvednica, 8 

Medvode, 6, 205 

Mehmed BuéSatlija, 376 

Meje, 326 

Meleda, see Mljet 

Meljine, 355 

Meljine Bay, 341 

Melons, 91 

Menders Point, 3'76 

Mercantile Marine, 280—99 (and figs.) 

MeStrovié, I., 327 

Metallurgical industries, 6, 126, 
169, 199, 219, 230-46 passim 

Metals, non-ferrous, 190-9, 444 

Métayage, 129, 130 

Methane, 183 

Methanol, 210 

Methyl alcohol, 210 

Methylated spirits, 210 


114, 234-46 


164, 


_Metiers, Chambre des, 1'73 


Metkovié, 18, 148, 365-6 (and plates) 
Metohija, the, 34 

Meza, R., 190 

MeZica, 192, 193 

MeZnica, R., 21 

Michelozzi, Michelozzo, 309 
Migratory fish, 158 

Mihanovié brothers, 281 
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Mildew, oak, 143 

Miljacka, R., 25 

Milk supplies, 103, 107, 108, 114 

Millet, 78, 90 

Miners’ Central Bureau, 169—70 

Mining and industry, 2, 24, 163-203, 
(and figs. and plates), 312 

Mirabelle castle, 369 

Miranovac, 183 

Mirna Radoboj, 182 

Mitrovica, Kosovska, 32 

‘Mixed’ settlements, 58 et seq. 

Mladenovac, 213 

Miava, R., 28 

Mletacka Kula, 327 

Mletaéki Gat (Split), 322-3 

Mijet, 19, 134 

Mohacs, battle of, 8, 311 

MokoiSica, 308 

Mokra Planina, 71 

Mokro-Polje, 200 

Mol, 14 

Mole Petka (Dubrovnik II), 305-8 

Molo Ammiraglio Cagni (SuSak), 330-6 

Molusca, 158 

Monastir, see Bitolj 

Monetary unit, 249-55 

‘Mongolica’ breed, 112 

‘Monopol’, 98 

Monopolies, 206, 256-8 

Montania a.d., 197 

Monte Sergio, 309 - 

Montenegro, Kingdom of, 46 

Morava, R., 28-33 passim, 
411-12, 454 

Morava region, 28-33 

Morella cherries, 79 

Morinj, 342 

Morinj Bay, 342 

Mortgage Bank, State, 268, 271, 277 

Moslavina, 9 

Moslems, 111 

Mosor Planina, 326, 369 

Mosques, 25 

Mostar, 18, 22, 54, 180, 503-4 

Mote, 205 

Motor cars, 184, 399-400 

Motor ships, 283-4 

Mountain ash, 137 

Mountain pine, 134 

Mucarum, 364. ‘ 

Mules, 80, 110 

Mullet, 158 

Mura, R., 5, 183 

Murex Drandis, 364 

Mursa, 508 

Murvica Island, 321 

Museums, 327 

Musutiste, 196 

Mutual Insurance Company of Ljubljana, 
270-1 


182, 483, 
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Naitssus, 505 

Naphtha, 231-46 passim 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 311, 348 

‘Napolica’, 90 

Narodna Banka Kraljevine Jugoslavije, 
see National Bank 

Narona, 389 

Nasa Krila, 528 

Nasitka Tvornica Taninai Paropila d.d., 
208, 209 

NaSice, 10, 161 

National Bank, 168, 251-79 passim 

National Bank of Serbia, 277 

Nauportus, 20 

Navigation training, 293-4, 310, 317, 
347, 348, 357 

Negotin, 33 

Nehaj castle, 359 

Nehaj fort (Senj), 372 

Nelefic family, 318 

Nemanja dynasty, 34, 376 

Nemanja, Stephen, 348 

Neretva, R., 18, 22, 161, 365-6, 453 
(fig.) 

Nerodimka, R., 33 

Netherlands, 231-46 passim, 464 

Neuhausen, Franz, 245-6, 277 

Newsprint, 210 

‘Nthag’ d.d. za Industriju i Trgovinu 
Drva, 209 

Nik&i¢, 23 

Nin, 18 

Nissopolis, 505 

Ni8, 32, 54, 81, 183, 199, 215, 504-6 

Ni8-Djevdjelija route, 449 

NiSava, R., 31-2 

Nitrogen, 203 

Njivice, 341 

Nona, see Nin 

‘Nonius’ breed, 110 

Norino tower, 365 

North Harbour (Split), 323 

Northern Plains, 76-7, 81, 84, 85, 86, 
QI, 92, IOI, 104, 109, 110; see also 
Hungarian Plain, Pannonian Plain 

Norway, 43 

Norway spruce, 134, 135-6 

Note circulation, 250-5 

Nova Obala (Dubrovnik I), 305-8 

Novi, 16, 367-8 

Novi Beéej, 14 

Novi Gat (Senj), 371 

Novi Grad, 16 

Novi KanjiZa, 13 

Novi KneZevac, 13, 213 

Novi Pazar, 33 

Novi Sad, 13, 54> 55> 100, 161, 182, 
185, 193, 202, 204, 213, 483, 489, 
506-7 

Novi Vrbas, 13, 205, 487, 489 

Novo Brdo, 192 
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Novo Brdo Mines Ltd., 192 
Novoselec-Kriz, 209 

Novo Stubica, 181 

Nucleated settlements, 58 et seq. 


Oak, 132-7 (and figs.), 142, 143, 154, 
155, 206-7, 210 

Oats, 78, 88 (fig.), 89-90 - 

Obala Frana Supila (SuSak), 332-6 

Obala Goranim (Bakar), 357 

Obala Podbok (Bakar), 357 

Obala Primorja (Bakar), 356 

Obala Vojvoda Stepe (Split), 323 

Obilié, 182 

Obiligevo, 30, 205 

Obrenovié dynasty, 31 

Obrenovi¢, Milo, 31 

Obrovac, 196 

Ochrida, see Ohrid 

OdZaci, ¥3, 213 

Ogulin, 21 

Ogulin-Lika railway, 17, 21 

Ohrid, 38 

Ohrid, L., 161 

Olcinium, 3'76 

Oil, mineral, 183-4, 349, 441-2 

Oil-pressing, 33 

Oil refineries, 26 

Oil storage, 308-9, 316, 326, 336, 342 

Oils, 205 

Oilseeds, 100—1 

Okrug Point, 374. 

Oleaginous plants, 100-1 

Olive oil, 17, 214, 329 

Olives, 79, 94, 367 

Olovo, 192, 219 

Ombla Inlet, see Dubrovatka Inlet 

Omi8, 201, 368-9 

Onaeum, 369 

Onions, 91 

Opanci, 173, 217 

Open-cast workings, 187 

Opium, 35, IOI, 205 

Opste Fugoslavensko Bankarsko Drustvo, 
266 

Opuzen, 365 

Orahovac, 197 

Oranges, 79, 94, 443 

OraSje, 196 

Orchards, 15, 25, 78, 92-7 (and fig.) 

Organization of industry, 169-74 


‘Orient Express’ routes, 417, 42'7, 440-5, 


447-9 (and figs.) 

Oriental hornbeam, 137 

Orljac, 327 

Orseolo II, Pietro, 310, 327, 375, 378 

Orsini, Giorgio, 309, 317, 382 

Orsova, 453-78 passim 

Osejava Point, 363 

Osyjectka Lievaonica geljeza i tvornica 
Strojeva d.d., 199 
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Osijek, 10, 54, 184, 199, 205, 206, 213, 
487, 489, 507-8 

Osmak, 83 

Osogov Poreé, 62 

“Ostend-Vienna Orient Express’, 447 © 

Ostrogoths, 348 

OSjak, islet, 384 

O&Strelj, 219 

OS8tri Point, 340 

Otoéac, 21, 65 (fig.), 102 

Ottawa Agreement, 228 

Ottoman empire, 65, 69, 165, 259, 318, 
344, 348, 359 

Ovée polje, 67 (fig.) 

Over-population, agricultural, 117-20 


(and fig.) 

Ownership of forests, 138-9, 144, 
218-19 

Oxen, 80, 110, 398 

Oxygen, 205 


Oysters, 158 
Ozokerite, 183-4 


Padova Cove, 382-3 

Pag Island, 381-2 

Paint manufacture, 6, 205 

Pag, 19 

Paklena Islands, 377 

Pakleni Channel, 377 

Paklenica, 183-4 

Palanka, Smed., 29-30, 199, 200 
Pantevo, 14, 51, 54, 202, 213, 436, 487, 
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Panelling, 146 

Pannage, III : 

Pannonian Plain, 11-14, 115, 117-18, 
120, 124-5, 127, 402-4 (and fig.); 
see also Northern Plains 

‘Pannonian’ settlement, 67—9 (and fig.) 

Paper manufacture, 6, 210, 231-46 
passim, 338, 444 

Papuk, 9 

Para, 249, 275 

Paracin, 29, 197} 202, 212,213 

Paris, Treaty of (1814), 348 

Paris, Treaty of (1856), 456 

Parquetry, 208 

Partition of Jugoslavia (1941), 48 

Pasnjaci, 77 

Passarowitz, Treaty of (1718), 29; see 
also Pozarevac 

Passenger traffic, 296, 303, 440 

‘Pasturage’, 152 ; 

wren land, 5, 77-8, 103-05 (and — 
fig. 

Paveli¢, A., 221, 222 

Payments, Balance of, 230-1 

Peaches, 79 - 

Pears, 5, 25, 79, 94 a 

Peas, 79, 91 

Pec, 34-5 
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Pedocchio Cove, 379 

Pedunculate oak, 136, 141 

Pekmez, 93, 94 

Pelegrino Point, 377 

PeljeSac Channel, 379 

“People’s Credit 
Ljubljana’, 274 

Perast, 19, 280, 342, 343 

Perch, 161 

Perister, 38, 71 

‘Permanent’ settlements, 58-70 (and 
figs.) 

~ Permanent way, 434-6 

‘Peterwardeiner Schanzen’, 506 

Petroleum, 24, 183-4 

Petrovac, 167, 202 

Petrovaradin, 11, 489, 506 

Petrovgrad, 14, 54, 202, 487, 489, 509 

Pharmaceutical products, 163, 205, 220, 
231-46 passim, 329 

Pharos, 378 

Phillyrea, 144 

Phylloxera, 96-7 

‘Piedicolle Pass, 397 

Pietro Orseolo II, 310, 327, 375, 378 

Peppers, 91, 216 

di Pietro Paolo, Antonio, 317 

Pig-iron, 187, 189 (and fig.) 

Pigs, 5, 78, 80, 110-12 (and fig.), 227, 
-234-46 passim 

Pijavica Point, 340, 341, 342, 349-50 

Pike, 161 

Pile Cove, 309 

Piloting, 467, 470-2 

Pine, 134, 154, 187, 207 

‘Pinzgauer’ breed, 107 

Piracy, 16 

Pitot, 32, 174 

Piva, 27 

Place names, note on, 539-40 

Planina, 20 

Planine, 21, 107 

Planinski Channel, see Velebit Channel 

Pleme, 50 

Plevlje, 219 

Pliny, 351 

Plitvice lakes, 22 

Plitvine Cove, 384. 

Pliva, R., 25, 27 

PljeSevica Mountains, 22 

Pljeslja, 27 

Plums, 5, 25, 79, 92-4, 227, 234-46 
passim 

Plywood, 209, 338 

Podgorica, 23, 35 

Podgorski Channel, see Velebit Channel 

Podgradci, 209 

Podi, 344. 

Podlugovi, 180, 187 

Podravina, 8, 9 

Podrinje Consolidated Mines Ltd., 197 


Co-operative of 


es, 


Podsused, 201, 222 

Podvis, 181 

Pohorje, 5 

Pojate, 64, 71 

Pojegaca, 93 

Pokonjidal islet, 377 

Poland, 177, 230-6 passim, 244 

Poles, 137, 144, 209 

Policy, forest, 150—6 (and fig.) 

Polja, 16-18, 20-2, 60-1, 65 (fig.), 77 

Poljane, 185 

Poljane-Koéanica, 161 

Poljud, 322, 323 

Polskie Linje Lotnicze, see L.O.T. 

Polybius, 351 

Pomorska Vojna Academija, 310 

Poplar, 142, 154, 207 

Popovo polje, 18, 23 

Poppies, 100-1 

Population, 1-72 
plates) 

Porcelain, 202 

Pork, 112, 215 

Port Kase, 304-14 passim (and figs. and 
plates) 

Porto Baro’, see SuSak 

Porto del Petrolio (Fiume), 336 

Porto Principale (Fiume), 332 

Porto Ré, see Kraljevica 

Ports, Jugoslav, 148, 300-87 (and figs. 
and plates), 443-5 

Portugal, 40, 42, 43 

Portus regnis, 362 

Posavina, 8, 9 

Postal savings bank system, 267 

Postal services, 529-31 

Postumia, 20 

Potatoes, 79, 91 

Pottery, 163, 202 

Poultry, 29, 104, 114-15, 227, 234-46 
passim 

PoZarevac, 29, 62 (fig.) 182, 438 

Pogarevactka Zeleznica Dunavske 
Banovine, 438 

PoZarnica, 26 

PoZzega, 11, 182 

Prahovo, 34, 191 

Prekomorska Plovidba d.d., 290 

Preserving of fruit, 26, 214 

Prespa, Lake, 38, 161 

Pressburg, Treaty of (1805), 318 

Prestolonaslednik Petar, s.s., 283 

PreSevo, 32, 197 

Prevalje, 192 

Prevlaka Island, 341 

Pribini¢, 438 

Priboj, 27 

Price indices, 225 (fig.) 

Prigorje, 8 

Prigrada rock, 476 

Prijedor, 17, 24, 161, 186-7, 188 


(and figs. 


and 
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Prijepolje, 27 

Prilapon, 37 

Prilep, 37, 38, 54 

Prilepsko polje, 38 

Primorje-Zagora, 16-17, 78 

Princesa Olga, s.s., 289 

Pristaniste Brajdica (SuSak), 330-6 

Pristaniste Karadjordjevo (Su8ak), 333, 
335 

Pristanj, 341 

PriStina, 32, 193, 198 

Privileged Agrarian Bank, 272-5, 277, 
278 

Privilegovano akcionarsko 
stlose, see Prizad 

Prizad, 227 

Prizren, 34, 37 

Proizd Point, 384 

Projek Channel, 158 

Prokletije, 35, 71 

Prokuplje, 32 

Prunes, 30, 93-4, 214, 234-46 passim 

Prva Hrvatska Stedionica, 168, 204, 
222, 266 

Prva fugoslavenska Tvornica Vagona 
Strojeva 1 Mostovo d.d., 173, 199- 
200 

Prvié Island, 315 

Psunj, 9 

Ptuj, 5, 6, 7 

Public services, number employed, 2 

Pulpwood, 147, 207, 210 

Pustara, 69 

Putnik, 291 

Pyrethrum, 17, 205 

Pyrites, 33, 166, 190, 191, 192, 194, 
204, 234-46 passim, 444 


drustvo sa 


Quarnero Channel, Great, 331, 371 

Quarnero, Gulf of, 331 

Quarries, 201-3 

Quay measurements, 306, 315-16, 322- 
3, 331-5, 336, 343, 346, 350, 352-3, 
355, 356-7, 358, 360, 361-2, 363, 
305, 366, 368, 370, 371, 373, 374, 376, 


3775 379; 303; 380 
Quotas, trade, 226-8 


Rab, 382-4 

Rack-and-pinion traction, 436 
Radié Quay (Dubrovnik II), 306-8 
Radika, 38 

Radio-telegraphy, 534 

Radovan, A., 375 

Radovljica, 188 

Radujevac, 34 

RaduSa, 196 

Rafts, timber, 465-7 

Ragusa, see Dubrovnik 

Railway Wharf (Dubrovnik II), 305-8 
Railway Quay (Sibenik), 316 
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Railways, 313, 320, 329-30, 339, 345, 


349, 351, 354, 356, 359-60, 366, 416—. 


50, (and figs. and plates), 492-521 
(passim) 
Rajhenburg, 179 
Rakovica, 200, 205 
Rakek-Caribood route, 447-9 
Ralja, 201 
Rapallo, Treaty of (1920), 337 
Rape, 100-1 
Rasina, R., 30 
RaSka, 33, 62, 182, 197 
Ratec Point, 358 
Ravna Reka, 181 
Ravni Kotari, 17 
Rayon, 212, 213 
Re-afforestation, 151-6 (and fig.) 
Recovery, economic, 168-9 
Regulation, river, 454-6, 473 
Reichsgau Karnten, 2'77-8 
Reichsgau Steiermark, 277-8 
Repair shops, railway, 30, 32, 37, 199 
Repairs, naval, 353-4 
Resan, 38 
Research, forestry, 150 
Resin, 134. 
Resinum, 351 
ReSeva, 181 
Retail prices, 225 (fig.) 
Revenue, national, 163, 256-8 
Rhizon, 351 
Ribnica, 21 
Rice, 35, 90, 127, 216, 231-46 passim 
Rifles, 200 
Rijecina, R., see Fiume Eneo 
Rijeka, R., 346 
Risan, 19, 342, 350-1 
Risan Bay, 339, 342, 350 
River ports, 13, 191, 462, 485-90 (and 


fig. 

‘Road-villages’, 60 

Roads, 36-7, 313-14, 320, 329-30, 339, 
345, 349, 351, 354, 356, 358, 359-60, 
366, 388-415 (and figs. and plates), 
492-521 passim 

Roéni rocks, 315 

Rolling stock, 193, 199-200, 219, 431-4 

Roman empire, 24, 34, 35, 326-7, 348, 
351, 357, 389-90 

Rome, Treaty of (1924), 337 

Ronski srez, 85 

Roumania, general, 1, 40, 117; trade 
with, 184, 230-6 passim, 244, 443-4, 
462-4 


~ Roumanians, 33 


Roze, 341 

RoZenik Road, 315 

Rtan, 33, 64, 181 

Rubber, 11, 217 

Rudarsko Preduzece ‘Hromaseo’ d.d., 196 
Rudna Glava, 188 
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Rudnik Mts., 28 

Rudnik, 31, 192 

Rug-making, 174 

Ruma, I1 

Rural Settlement, 56—71 (and figs. and 
- plates) 

RuSe, 197, 203, 205, 206 

Rye, 35, 89 (fig.) 90 

Rzava, R., 27 : 


St Blasius (Blaise), 310 

St Giacomo, 317 

St Naum, 38 

St Procopius, 32 

St Sava, 344 

Salast, 69 

Saldon Bay, 374 

Salona, see Solin 

‘Salonite’, 201 

Salt, 26, 180, 359 

Salt pans, 19 

Samobor Mt., 188 

Samples Fairs, 167 

San-Michele, 317, 378 

San Pietro del Carso, 20 

Sana, R., 17, 186 

Sanctions, economic, 168 

Sand dunes, 11 

Sanski Most, 186 

Santa Maria Infunara, 347 

Sarajevo, general features, 23, 25-6, 54— 
5, 410-11; industries, 149, 172, 180, 
186, 200, 208-9, 215-16, 219, 511 

Sardines, 158, 159, 160, 385 

DAR I.D.; 472, 190 

Sasenice, 196 

Sava, 3 5» 75 8, Il, 23, 59, 51, 161, 
174, 183, 188, 451-3 (and fig.), 478- 
80, 486 (fig.) 

Savina, 344 

Savings banks, 168, 267-8 

Savinja, R., 5 

Savinjska Mts., 5 

Saw-mills, 24, 25, 26, 140-1, 146, 164, 
207-9, 219, 319, 338 

Schicht-Lever, 205, 222 

‘Scirocco’, 301, 305, 321, 331, 343, 356, 
360 

Scots pine, 134 

Scuola Nautica, 348 * 

Scupt, 37, 513 

Scutari, see Skadar 

Sebenico, see Sibenik 

Sedge, 142 

Seffhyed, 197, 203, 319 

Segna, see Senj 

Selce, 369-70 

Selection Trust Ltd., 192 

Selnica, 183 

Semizovac, 199 

Senj, 16, 65 (fig.), 159, 371-2 

G H (Jugoslavia—III) 
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Senje, 31, 165-6, 181; see also Senjski 
Rudnik : 

Senj Passage, 360, 371 

Senjski Rudnik, 165-6, 181 

Senjsko Bilo, 21 

Senta, 13-14, 54, 487, 489, 511-12 

Serbia, history of, 39, 46, 277; industries, 
165-6, 175-6, 178, 181-2, 188, 192, 
197; roads, 411-12 

Serbian Bank, 266 

Serbian State Railways, 419 

Sericulture, 115 

Serum Institute, 205 

Sesame, 100-1 

Sessile oak, 136-7 

Settlements, 56—71 (and figs.) 

Severus, 327 

Sevnica, 208 

Sheat-fish, 161 

Sheep, 27, 78, 112~14 (and fig.), 144, 
153, 212, 234-46 passim 

Shipbuilding, 114, 200, 285-6, 324, 329, 
362, 369, 375 

Shipping traffic, 294—7 (and fig.) 

Shoe industry, 11, 12, 163, 169, 217 

Short Coasting Trade, 284, 287 

Shrubs, 144 

Siderites, 186, 187 

Siemens-Martin furnaces, 190 

Silk, 213, 220, 230-46 passim; see also 
Rayon 

Silver, 27, I9I, 195 

Silver fir, 134° £35, 136,130, 140; 
I4I 

‘Simentaler’ breed, 107 

‘Simplon-Orient Express’, 420, 447-8 

Singidunum, 4.92 

Sinj, 182, 183, 196 

Sinjakovo, 1g0 

Sinus Rhizonicus, 351 

Sirini¢c, 65 

Siroki Brijeg, 196 

Sisak, 24, 184, 487, 490 

Sisevac-Vréic, 181 

Sitnica, R., 33 

Siveric, 182, 319 

Size-class distribution of forests, 139-40 

Sjedinjene tvornice stakla dionice, 202 

Skins, 216-17, 234-46 passim 

Skadar, Lake, 19, 161 

Sko polje, 25 

Skolji¢é (Tunera) Island, 383 

Skoplje, general features, 37, 54, 55, 
512-13; industries, 149, 196, 205, 
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Skopska Crna Gora, 65 
Skradin, 182, 185 
Slana Cove, 370 
Slano, 308 
Slano Bay, 381 
36 
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Slavia insurance company, 266 

Slavonia, 7-11, 69, 403 (fig.), 404-6; 
see also Croatia 

‘ Slavonija’ d.d., za Industriju Drva, 209 

Slavonska Podrava, 437 

Slavonski Brod, 11, 209, 490 

Slavsko Polje-Topusko, 188 

Sleepers, railway, 145, 146, 434-5 

Slobodna Plovidba ‘Topié’ d.d., 290 

Slovenia, agriculture, 101-2; industries, 
164, 175-6, 178-9, 188, 192, 202, 203, 
212, 214-17, 277-8; population, 5-7, 
46-7, 69-70; railways, 417, 420, 423, 
426 (fig.), 447; roads, 403 (fig.), 
406-8 

Slovenska Bistrica, 191 

_ Slovenske Gorice, 95 

Smederevo, 29, 95, 190, 192, 193, 200 

Smederevska Palanka, 29-30, 199, 200 

Smelt, 161 

Smelter, 27 

Smith and Meynier Co., 210, 338 

Smokovac, 351 

Snow-blocks, 397, 411 

Soap manufacture, 12, 13, 22, 26, 32, 
163, 204-5, 319 

Société de Navigation aérienne Yougo- 
slave, 527 

Soctétes en nom collectif, 172 

Soda, 25, 204 

Sodium, 204 

Softwood, 146-8, 206 

Soils, 11, 14-15, 74, IOI, 137 

olin, 17,:200, 201, 327, 389 

Solway Combine, 204 

Sombor, 13, 54, 514-15 

Spatva, R., 480 

Spahis, 69 

Spain, 40, 42 

Spalato, see Split 

Spanjola fort, 344 

Spas, 30 

Spelt, 78, go 

‘Spider-web’ villages, 12, 27 

Spilica, 341 

Split, general features, 17, 54, 320-30 
(and figs. and plates) ; fisheries, 158-61 
passim; industries, 148, 200-2, 285; 
mercantile marine, 287-90 

“Split? Anonimno drustvo za Cement 
Portland, 201, 324, 329 

Split Channel, 320 

Split Passage, 321-2 

Splitska Luka, 322-3 

Sponge-fishing, 159, 320 

Spongia officinalis, 159 

Sprecéa, R., 26 

Spruce, 134, 135-6, 207 

Srbobran, 13 

Srebrenica, 27, 192 

Srebro, 192 
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Sredska, 65 

Srem, 10, 60 

Sremska Mitrovica, 11 

Srpska Banka, 266 

Srpski Balkan mine, 181 

Stabilization of currency, 168, 253-5 

Staja, 70, 523 

Stala¢, 31 

Stamp duties, 256-7 

Stanica Bay, 316 

Stanisi¢ Quay (Tivat), 353 

Staniste, 523 

Stanjevac, 181 

Stanovt, 70-1, 522 

Stantrg, 192 

Stara Obala (Dubrovnik IT), 305-8 

‘Star-shaped’ villages, 60, 64, (fig.) 

Stara Kanjiza, 13 

Stara Pazova, 132 

Starch, 12, 216 

Stari Beéej, 14 

Stari Dobrljin, 24 

Stari Majdan, 186 

Stari Vlah, settlements, 59, 60 (fig.) 

State-control of industry, 22, 26, 31, 
32, 138-9, 172-3, 181, 182, 190, 200, 
204, 205, 215, 218-19, 227, 256-8, 
287 


- Stations, radio, 536-8 


Statut Définit du Danube, 457 
Stavnja, R., 187 

Steel, see Iron and steel 
Steel-works, 180, 187, 189-90, 219 
Steiermark, Reichsgau, 2'77-8 
Steinbeis, Otto, 218 

Stemwood, 145 

Stenka, 471-2 (and fig.) 

Stephen II of Hungary, 375 
Stephen III of Hungary, 318 
Stipanska islet, 321, 381 
Stirovnik, Mt., 347 

Stobre¢é Cove, 321 
Stock-breeding, 73-4 
Stock exchanges, 269, 270 (fig.), 276-9 
Stojadinovic, M., 392 
Stolica, 197 

Stone-masonhs, 38 

Stone pine, 134, 154 
Strabo, 351 

StraSimorovic family 

StraZa, 202 

‘Street’ villages, 9 
Strossmayer Basin (Split), 322 
Strpce, 196 

Struga, 38 

Strumica, 37 

Stubica, 181 

Studva, R., 480 

Stukovo, 199 

Sturgeon, 161 

Submarine cables, 531-3 
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Subotica, 12-13, 54, 185, 193, 199, 204, 
450, 515-16 

Sufid works, 369 

Sugar. £34 14.)20,.164, 180, 215, 220, 


444 

. Sugar beet, 79, 98-9, 443 

Suha Ridina, R., 367 

Sulet, see Solta Island 

Sulphur, 26, 194 

Sulphuric acid, 27, 204 

Supetar, 19 

Supetar Bay, 315 

Surfaces, road, 394-6 

Sustjepan, 307, 308 

Sustjepan Point, 322 

SuSak, general features, 15, 21, 39, 
330-9 (and figs. and plates); fisheries, 
158-61; industries, 148, 149, 210; 
mercantile marine, 287—90 

Sutorman Pass, 396, 397 

Suva Reka, 196 

Sv. Ambrozij, 371 

Sv. Andrija, 357 

Sv. Anna castle, 316-17 

Sv. Ante Channel, 314-15 

Sv. Ante Point, 383 

Sv. Ciprijan Point, 374 

Sv. Gospodja od Rijeke, 347 

Sv. Ivan fort (Kotor), 347 

Sv. Ivan fort, (Sibenik), 317 

Sv. Ivan Point, 379 

Sv. Juraj, 373 

Sv. Juraj Point, 320 

Sv. Juro, 364 

mv. Kajo, 323, 320 

Sv. Kristofor Point, 381 

Sv. Luka, 347 

Sv. Marija Art, 371 

Sv. Marko Island, 341 

Sv. Nikola fort, 315 

Sv. Nikola Point, 381 

Sv. Pavel, 164, 212 

Vs betas, 363. 

Sv. Sava, 181 

pv. lritun, 747 ~ 

Sv. Trojica Island, see 
Island 

Sveti Dujma Gat (Split), 322-3 

Sveti Kajo, 201 

Sviljanac, 29 

Svinita Channel, 47 

Svrljiski Timok, 33 

Sweden, 197, 234 

Switzerland, 230-6 passim, 244 

Sycamore, 137 

Sylvicultural methods, 141-5 

Syrmia, see Srem 


Prevlaka 


Sabac, 24, 27, 30, 60, 64 (fig.), 193, 204, 


499 
Sar Planina, 34, 39, 196 
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Sibenik, general features, 17-18, 314-20 
(and fig. and plates); fisheries, 158-61; 
industries, 95, 148 

Sibernik Channel, 314-15 

Sipad, 172, 208, 209, 210, 218-20, 222, 

= 227); 437-8 

Slivovica, 93, 94 

olta Channel, 321 
Solta Island, 320-1 
Stip, 37 

tore, 190, 202 

Storvariste drva, see Delta timber yard 

_ (SuSak) 

Subié family, 318 

Subiéevac fort, 317 

umadija, 28 
‘Sumadija’ settlement, 59, 61 (fig.) 
‘Sumadinka’ breed, 112 

umarski_List, 150 

Sumska Zeleznica Usora-Pribinié, 438 

Sumsko Industrijsko Preduzece a.d., see 
Sipad 


Tallis, 137 

Takovo, 31 

Tamis, R., 14 

Tanin d.d. za promet proizvoda za 
Strojenje koge, 208 

‘Panning, TOs 22, 24,30, 31, 32, 146, 
208, 216-17, 234-46 passim; see also 
Leather 

Tannins, 134, 203-4, 207-8, 210 

Tanyak, 69 

Tapestry, 174 

at; 210 

‘Para, R., 27 

Tares, 79, IOI 

Tariffs, 163, 167, 210 

Tarquinnius Superbus, 372 

Tartaro peak, 316 

Taurunum, 520 

Taxation, 256-8 

Tegethoff, Admiral, 386 

Telegrams, 533 

Telegraphs, 531-4 

Telephones, 534-6 

Temperate fruits, 92-4 

Temporary settlements, 70-1 

Tenure, land, 8, 128-30 

Terra rossa, 74, 102, 154 

Tersatto, see Trsat 

Tesli¢d, 26, 132, 180, 181, 203-4, 210 

Tetovo, 39 - 

Teuta, Queen of the Illyrians, 351 

Textile fibres, 99-100 

Wextiles, (6, £1, 12, 13)..145 26,120, 32, 
126, 163, 164, 169, 210-13; 231-46 
passim, 444-5 

Theranda, 34. 37 

Thermal electricity, 184-5, 313 

Thermal springs, 26, 130 
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Thessalontki, 3'7, 229, 296 

Threshing, 86 

Tiles, 201, 202, 443 

Tilsit, Treaty of (1807), 345, 348 

Timber, 131—156-(and figs.),’167,. 312, 
338, 355 

‘Timber industry, 6, 7, 10, 24, 33, 170-1, 
206-10, 222, 234-46 passim, 441, 
460-5 passim 

Timber Wharf (Dubrovnik II), 305-8 

Time, note on, 537 

Timok, R., 28, 33-4, 181 

‘’Timok’ settlement, 63-5, 66 (fig.) 

Tintoretto, 380 

~ Tisa, R., 12-14, 161, 451, 455, 469-70, 
481-2, 486 (fig.) 

Titan engineering works, 222 

Tivar clothing works, 213 

Tivat, 19, 200, 339, 340, 351-4 

Tivat Bay, 339-42, 349, 351-2 

Tobacco, 22, 25, 26, 32, 35, 79, 97-8, 
127, 215, 234-46 passim, 359, 365, 


444 Ree 
Todt organization, 221, 222 


Tomislav, King of Croatia, 327 

Tommaseo, Nicolas, 318 

Tomatoes, 79, 91, 214 

Tonjola reef, 341 

Tonnage of merchant fleet, 283, 284, 
292 (fig.), 303 

Topla Bay, 339-46, 355 

Toplica, R., 32 

Topola, 13, 31 

Topolica, 359 

Topusko, 24, 188, 189 

Tourist industry, !15, 16, 19, 126, 313, 
329, 362, 364, 367, 369 

Tovarna Strojil drugba z.0.2., 208 

‘Town Harbour (Split), 322-3, 328 

‘Towns, 51-6 (and fig.), 492-521 (and 
plates) 

Toys, manufacture of, 13 

Trade, 228-47 (and figs.), 294-8 (and 
fig.), 312, 319, 328-9, 345, 349, 366, 
441-6 (and figs.), 460-6 (and figs.) 

‘Trade agreements, 226-8 

Traffic, railway, 439-46 (and _ figs.); 
road, 398-400; shipping, 294-7 (and 
fig.); waterway, 459-65 (and figs.), 
485-7 

Tragurion, 375 

‘Tramways, electric, 313 

Transhumance, 20, 25, 32, 35, 56, 58, 
7O-1, 107, 112, 522-6 (and fig, and 
plates) 

Transit, trade, 229, 442, (fig.), 445, 
459-65 (and figs.) 

Transport, Ministry of, 391-4 

Traii, see Trogir 

Travnik, 25, 26 

Trboveljska premogokopna druzba, 179 
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Trbovlje, 5, 6, 7, 166, 179, 201 
Trebinje, 23 

Tree types, 132-3 (and figs.) 
Trepta, 33, 174, 185, 192, 194, 204 
Trepca Mines Ltd., 172, 192-3 
Trgovitki Timok, 33 

Trgovo, 188, 190 

Tribal relations, 50 

Trifail, 185 

Triglav, 5, 128 

Trogir, 17; 373-4 

Triumph, 398 

Trojane Pass, 396 

Trojica Pass, 396, 397 

Trout, 161 

‘Ltsat; 337 

Trzié, 6, 212, 217 

Tunnels, railway, 427 

Tunny, 158 

Turbe, 209 

Turkey, 230-6 passim 

Turkey oak, 136 

Turkeys, 114-15 

Turks, 8, 34, 36; 165 
Turnips, 79, 101 

Turnu Severin, 477-8 
Tvornica tanina Sisak d.d., 208 
Tvrtko, Stephen, 344, 378 
‘“Tyrian purple’ dye, 364 


Ugar d.d., 209 

Ugljevik, 181 

Ukrina, R., 26 

Ulcinj, 19, 376-7 

Uljarica, 100 

Uluch Ali, 376 

Una, R., 16, 22, 451, 478, 486 (fig.) 

Una coalfield, 180-1 

Unemployment, 171-2 

United Kingdom, general, 1, 41, 43; 
trade with, 147, 177, 228, 231-6 
passim, 239, 462-4. 

Uprava Fondava, 268 

Urban Settlements, 51-3 

Uros V, Stephen, 348 

UroSevac, 33, 196 

U.S.A., 197, 205, 231-46 passim 

Uskoks, 357, 372 

Uskiib, see Skoplje 

Usora, 26, 180, 438 

Ustiprata, 209 

Usufruct system, 129 


UZice, 30 60 (fig.), 198, 199, 200 


Valandovo, 197 

Valjevo, 30 

VaraZzdin, 10, 212, 213 

Varda d.d., 209 

Vardar, R., 28-33 passim, 35—9, 62, 205; 
211, 411-12, 451, 453, (fig.), 454 

‘Vardar’ cigarettes, 98 
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Vares, 26, 
200, 219 

Varnishes, 205 

Vegetable oil, 13, 319 

Vegetables, 91, 214 

. Vegetation, 134 

Veglia, see Krk Island 

Vehicles, 230-46 passim 

Velaluka, 384-5 

Vela’ Luka Cove, 368 

Velebit Channel, 158, 360, 367, 369, 371, 
381 

~ Velebit Mountains, 16, 135, 371 

Velenje, 179 

Veles, 37, 198 

Veli VaroS, 326 

Velika Kapela, 21, 135, 139, 141 

Velika Kikinda, 14, 54, 68 (fig.), 202, 
516-17 

Velika obalna plovidba, 284 

Velika Plana, 30 

Veliki Betkerek, see Petrovgrad 

Veliki Drvenik Island, 320 

Veliki Smolnik, 140 

VeluSic, 182 

Veneers, 207 

Venice, republic of, 310-11, 318, 344-5, 

348, 357, 369, 375, 380, 383-4 

Vereinigte Industrie Unternehmungen 
ALG. 222 

exige Channel, 342, 343 

Versailles, Treaty of (1919), 337, 457 

Vetches, 79, 101 

Veternica, R., 32 

Via Bosnae, 390 

Via Egnatia, 389-00, 498 

Via Militaris, 390 

Via de Ragust, 390 


165, 172, 174, 186-7, 189, 


V1ag, 222 ~ 

Vienna, Congress of (1815), 311, 318, 
__ 345, 348, 456 

Villages, 10, 12, 16, 52-4 

Vina, 181 


Vinegar, 216 

Vines, 79, 95—7 (and fig.), 367 

Vineyards, 78, 95-7 (and fig.) 

Vinkovei, 11, 142, 149 

Vinodol, the, 16 357, 361, 362, 367 

Vinodol, Statute, of, 257, 367 

Viroka, 196 

Virovitica, 10, 209 

Virpazar, 19 

Vis, 19, 385-6 

Visoko, 26 

Vistad, 200 

ViSegrad, 27, 198, 200, 209 

Viticulture, 5, 13, 79, 95-7 (and fig.), 
115 

Vjetarnik Pass, 410, 411 

Vlachs, 66-7, 71 

Vlasenica, 132 
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Vlasina, R., 188 

Vodice Road, 315 

Vojetin, 193 

Vojisnice, 188 

Vojvodina, the, 11-14, 51, 52, 164, 167, 
202, 212, 204517 

Volcera, 357 

Volovica Point, 358 

Volume of trade, 228-31 

Vrano, Lake, 158 

Vranjci, see Vrnjatka Banja 

Vranje, 32, 166, 193 

Nranjica,.-17,.- 201, 
329 

Vranovina, 189 

Vratnik Pass, 371 

Vrbas, R., 24, 185, 453 (fig.) 

Vrbovska, 21, 205 

Vrdnik, 182 © 

Vrhnika, 20 

Vrnjatka Banja, 30 

VirSac, 14,54, 202,517 

Vukéi¢é, Stephen, 344 

Vukovar, 11, 161, 213, 469, 488 

Vzajemna zavarovalnica v Ljubljana, 
273 


32355 325, (hie.), 


Wagon construction, 199-200 

Walnut, 155, 207 

Walnuts, 79, 94 

War Booty Commission, 167 

War losses, and population, 46-8 

War of 1914-18, 46-7, 166, 
420 

War of 1939-45, 47-8, 220-3, 244-6, 
275-9, 298-9, 422-4 (and fig.) 

Waterways, 451-91 (and figs. 
plates) 

Wax, mineral, 183-4 

Wheat, 76, 78, 34-6 (and fig.),. 227, 
234-46 passim, 443 

White-barked pine, 134, 154 

Wholesale prices, 225 (fig.) 

Widths, road, 396 

Wilsonova Obala (Split), 323 

Windmills, 214 

Wine, 13, 14, 17, 22, 33, 79, 96-7, 
216 

Winter sports, 21 

Wire, copper, 191 

Wolves, 21 

Wood distillation, 26 

Wool, 33, 114, 212, 230-46 passim 

Workshops, locomotive, 433 


250, 


and 


Zabljak, 58 

Zabukovica, 179 

Zadar, 18 

Zadruga, 50, 116, 129-30 
Zadvorje, 185 

Zagorje, 8, 179, 202 
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Zagreb, general features, 8-10, 21, 54, 
517-19; industries, 149, x85, 193, 
199, 202, 205, 208, 200, 210, 292,15, 
217, 266, 519;communications, 425— 
31 (and fig.), 438, 447-8, 519-20 

Zagreb-Samobor line, 438 

Zajata, 198 

Zajetar, 27, 181, 190-1 

Zanatska Banka, 268-9 

Zanjica Bay, 340 

Zapadna Moravia, 28, 452 (fig.), 454 

Zara, see Zadar 

Zara, Treaty of (1358), 311, 318 

Zaravecchia, see Biograd 

Zaro Gat (SuSak), 332-6 

Zasclak, 59 

Zavidovici, 208, 209, 219 

Zetjak, islet, 373 

Zelebranjak islet, 381 

Zelenika, 339, 340, 355-6 

Zelenka and Co., E., 212 

Zeleznica, R., 26 

Zeljanova Bay, 342 

Zeljanova Point, 342, 351-2 

Zeljesnica, R., 359 

Zemaljiska Banka za Bosna 1 Herce- 
govina, 267 
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Zemun, §1, 54, 200, 205, 213, 487-8 

Zengg, see Senj 

Zenica, 26, 165, 169, 172, 180, 186, 187, 
I90, 200, 219 

Zetvaj, 193 

Zeta, R., 23 

Zetska banovina, population, 4, 47, 49, 
5°, 52, 53 

Zetska Plovidba a.d., 290, 291 

Zidani Most, 5, 179 

Zimista, 523 

Zinc, 191-4, 234-46 passim, 444 

Zirovac, R., 24 

Zlarin Island, 159, 314-15 

Zlatorog Tvornica Sapuna, 205 

Zletovo, 192 

Zletovo Mines Ltd., 193 

Zorka, 204, 220, 222 

Zrinski family, 357, 362 

ZLvelan, 33, £92,193 

Zvornik, 27 


Zeleznica Drinske Banovine, 438 
Zidilje, 181 

Zirovac, 186 

Zivnostnevkd Banka, 266 
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